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HISTORY OF THE POPES. 


APPENDIX. 

SECnON I. 


FIMT FBRIOD, TO THK COOMCIL OF TRENT. 
No. 1. 


A4 S. D" Nostrum Pontifieem MasnrMtm Niooluum F. 
oon/ormatio ourur romans loquonHt odiut per S. 8. ora- 
torem Joseph. B. dootorem eum humili s em p er reeom- 
mandatione. (14.‘S3.) ■ BibL Vuiic. nr. 3618. [To our 
Lord, hie Holiness the Snprenie Pontiff, NiekoloBy., tlie 
Address of the Soman Onria set forth and pieseirted by 
Doctor Joseph Orator of the Holy Ohiiroh. (1463.) 
TjitMan Library, No. 3618. 


A tAKBNT oyer the well-known oonspiney of Sl^khen 
Pomri, which, although not preeentiDg anj moro iSiaile 
^ doiaili oonoeming it, yet jdaces before us csr^n ittpovi^ 
obtoomsIaaeeB ex|iaBiitory of the gmmh position of tiilpga ; 
. H i^yee mtiiaajti<^ for example,' ^ tio prineipal olj^ 
posid to himself 1^ Nicholas V. inltls architeeturar M^pen- 


“ Anss ftrtUcat ueris tnrrtiaqos nperlOBi 

feaCMit ..iiae<6M|M tfnnaoB aibslam 

ariais valtat ps pan depellsn Roan.*' 

. (He strudUn aths hSijhts pad f o it m m s by the erscttoa of asUs sad 
W««rs, thst no IjrnMt assy End his anas tvaS^toasfsl the pSHMT 
''6^bpkwBdi|oeie.j 
ifttu jn. — 


h 
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HISTORY OF THE POPES ^APPENDIX. [No* 1. 

Previous popes had frequently been compelled to quit 
their capital. Nicholas built that he might be prepared to 
defend himself agamst all assailants, whether from within or 
from without. There is further exhibited in this document 
the condition of Rome as compared with that of other Italian 
cities. 

** Si tu perqniris m omnibus illam (libertstem) 

Urbibus Itslis, nullam mihi crede profec^ 

In^pnies urbem que sic majore per omnem 
Libertate modurn quaui nunc tua Roma fmatur ; 

Omnb enim urbs dominia et bello et pace coacta 
Praestita magna sub durasque gravata gabellas 
Solvit, et interdum propriam desperat habere 
Justitiamp atque ferox rioleiitia civibua ipsis 
Scpe fit, ut populus varie vexatus ab illis 
Fasoe sub hoc onerum pauper de divite fiat ; 

At tua Roma saoro nec pmtita nec sltnilem vim 
Nec grave vectigal nec ^ndeim eggitur ulla 
Solvere poutifid ni humiles minimasqne gabellaa ; 

Pneterca hie dominoa tribuit justissimua 
Justitiam cnicunque suam, violentaque noUi 
Infert : hie populum prisoo de paupere ditem 
EflSdt, et placida Romam cum pace gubemat.’^ 

[Though yon diodU seek through all the dltea of Italy, yet in mam 
will jrou find your ow n Rome lurpasBed in the enjoyment of'all kinds of 
Eberty : far ill ottiers are compelled to pay heavy taxes by their mlon, 
wWmer in pence or war ; yet they frequently despur of obtaining justice, 
aod the citisens are so crashed and overborne by (qppresmon and vMence, 
tfcot he who was rich has been made poor, ud tlw poor sink bsDeath 
thdr miseries, fiut your Rome is subjected to no skailar eiactmiB or 
violence^ die is compelled to pay no exorUtant impostp nor has to fw 
•fCB UgU and moderate taxes from her sacred pontiff. There too the 
most npri^t of rulers sees justice imparted to aU, aai will aett^ 
inflict wrong nor suffer that it should bo ^ne to anj ; be raisea the 
people Amin poverij to wealth, and governs Rome in tian^pii! oonMt.] 

Mithor rq>rohclio» the Rovane for hbeuciiig to . 
the freedom of wideBt Home. It is indeed bn> 

yend n donht that the papal rok was milder than that of say 
•ibor YtsHaa goveraaMat; and the kaowledge this . Set 
eoBtrimted largely to the territorial extention of the ^titflem 
astioal States. Oar aatbosr eonsiderB it nsqiiiiirdimahle that the 
dtfsMts should oppose MsistaBoe to tibat ohmdtfrmn wj|doh 
thdy iOfrtained so nway hsBsdte both ifnxitimL and tsaqsMolL 

*' ' ** Cnfroa skH eepls pttamilir 

mtetiia^iie vita aahdlM 

Profonk, nt anU data gniia tnm ardna-gmlh** ' ^ 

I 
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Nw. 1, 2.3 vn fizzt mo vrb mbdrix. 

pRlMiiee then proceed! to &eia to grcit aa ahwndaBn of koU ud 
mfMe, tefettfr i>ith.(ke nfrtp of ttoir otcnial lifiei ao Alt ao people hu 
efatf hMoBi vith tbeeaielvn.] 

TIm pope k adviaed to provide still umie effeetwdly for 
* hk aifetj, to inoreaae bis Ibttifieatioiis, and never to go to 
8t. Petei'a without a guard of 300 armed meu ; he ia, at the 
eaaw iimoy lecornmended to aim at securing the affections of 
' Roman people, and to support the poor, more particularlj 
those of gOM descent, ‘'vitam qui mendieaie rahescunt'* 
fwho hinsh to live bj 1kgging3. 

“ Sneeam voteatlbas ertee 
Bnroen bonu, qeibas iaoljte Rone aitewt 

[Give M to tlioK lAo an wflliag to eieteiae then leadeWe arte 
bf «yah the flofy of Rone ia enhaaoed.] 

Whioh was indeed a oounsel scarcely needed by Nioho- 
Jis T. This little worit is moreover zefetied to in tM Vila 
Ifieolai Y. a Domenioe Georgio, oonseripta Robub, 1742," 

. ^ 130 - 


No. 2 . 


J m uru eeiotuu^ dato a State IV. BR, PP. D^J, de AgndUt 
0F9Umotarioapot^ieo9tAi^deFra»9%$S.ptilatiitam99iftim 
auiiteri ad M. /meeroforts. 1 Deif 1478. Bm.AUiefi. 
VTI. (if- 1, 90. [Instmotions givmi by Sixtus lY. to the 
feveirad Fatheia J. de AguelBs^ Apostolic Protmibtasy, 
nod Antonio de Fsasris, auditor of onuses to the manl 
aahice, who were sent nuncios to his Imperial Mi^ty. 
let Bee. 1478. Bibl. Altieri, YU. G. 1. 90.3 


Ihe oMmI iastiwjtien that 1 have, found aiMiiig the liflS. 
tim hfevto OMtte lader my obaelPvUlkp. It begins t hn e m 
» jINfou ii l ti bua t Seren i sri m in n bnigratoresi." 

•’ttt'attaifo the FMsi on Uie If^lioi had taken klhtadNi- 


lie mk' ol ApeBt 1478. AU Italy was tkreim ipta vm- 
aseribn W tUeentaagei Eeriesia juata canm wiatan Tdaww ' 
titaitaliia. itainiita Tnaefi. niiaist fnts rr- lip* Cftn ntaimh 
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Venetian shad sent as their enussary to the imperial court. 
|[He is an inordinate liar (est magnus fabricate et Cretensis), 
for he declared many things to his countrymen which we had 
never uttered, nor even thought of.^ They were to request 
the mediation of the emperor : the king of France had already 
ofihred his intervention, but the pope preferred to reserve the 
honour of that office to the emperor. Velit scribere regi 
Francis et ligs isti, ostendendo quod non recte faoiunt et 
pamm existimant Deum et honorem pontificis, et quod debent 
magis favme eoclesis justitiam habenti quam uni meroatori, 
qui semper niagna causa fuit quod non potuerunt omnia con- 
nci contra Turoum qus iutendebamus parare, et fait semper 
petra scandal! in ecclesia Dei et tota Italia.'' ^Let him write 
to the king of France and to that league (ista liga), shewing 
theoi that they are not proceeding uprightly, but are paying 
little respect to God and to the honour of the pontiff ; and 
that they ought rather to hivour the church — she having justice 
on her side — than this merchant, who has always been a great 
hindrance to all our projects against the Turks ; — the main 
cause why all that we have been minded to undertnlre against 
them could not be brought to boar, and a stone of oflence to 
God's church and to all Italy."^ 

This affair was all the more perilous for the pope from the 
fact that a purpose was entertained of opposing his temporal 
assumptions by means of a council. “Petnnt cum tqge 
Frauciaa concilium in Galliis celebrari iu dedecus nostrum.” 
[They are of accord with the king of France to bring about 
the convocation of a council in the Gallic dominions to onr 
injury.] 

We are hereby reminded of the attempt that was in bust ‘ 
made some years later for the convooation of a council, and 
by which the archbishop of Cai'uiola acquired a certain iiepu< 
tation. Johann, von MiUler has given a few pages to this sub- 
ject in the 5th vol. of his History of Switserland (p. 2M), 
but he does not make the secular. motives by which the advo- 
cates of this demand for a council were a ctu ated sufficiently 
obvious. Cardinal Andreas was not altogether so s|Mritual os 
Mulleins work would make him appear. The arahassadtm of 
Florence and Milan sought the cardinal in Basle, preseDtiUjg 
theinsrives in the name of the mitire league, which had taken 
the .field against Sixtus. They found in him — we have their 
own repoPt- ffoa t experience and knowledge of the woiid 
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BMBASBY OF POLO CAPBLLO. 
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(**gran pratiea et experientia del mnndo”), together with a 
^ rehement haired to the pope and his nephew. ** E huomo per 
fare ogni eosa purche e' tnffi el papa e 1 conte.” [[He is si 
man capable of doing any thing, provided he oau bni ruin the 
* pope luid the count.^ See Saocius TTgolinos Laurentio Medici 
4 ia Bamlea a di 20 Sept. 1482, in Faoroni Vita Laurentii, li. 

’ 229. We here perceive that even at this early period there 

ivas an opposition set up by the temporal sovereigns from 
purely eecnlar motives ; but the princes had also possessed 
themselves of ecclesiastical weapons, and these thqr brought 
into action against those of the popes. 




No. 3. 

/atta in pregadi per Polo Capello el cavalier venuto 
orator di Roma. 1500, 28 Sett, f Report presented to 
the Senate (Venetian) by Polo (ywello, regarding his 
embassy to Rome, 28ih l^pt. 1500.J In tke Asrehivet 
of Vienna. 

Tliis is the first report that 1 have found on the papal court 
by a Venetian ambassador. It does not appear in the Vene- 
timi ardiives; and it may be inferred that the reports were 
not at that time presented in siting. It is given in the 
Chronicle of Sanuto, in whom may be ustiaUy found whatever 
was transacted in the senate (or pregadi). 

Polo Capello promises to treat on four subjects : the cardi- 
uahi,.ihe relations or dispositions of the pope towards the king of 
France and towards Venice respectively; the intentions (el 
desiderio) of his holiness, and what they might expect from 
bhn ; blit as this diviskm of his subject was not fonndod on 
anyveiy accurate distinctions, he does not ri^dly adhere to it. 

lie remarks in the first plaee, thftt neither Venice nor 
Pianos was in particular fiivonr with the p(|po i former, 
baomise, having soixod on a port of the Milanese territoiy, 
fNUrs were entertained lest the remainder of Italy should w 
abo attacked ; the latter, because the king of France did not 
keen hie promises to the pope. In this doenment we find the 
cmmtkin* of the treaty formed in the ycan^l498 between the 
^kibg and the pope. The pope granted tlie king a dispenation 

C ltting hkn to separate from his wMb. In return, Um 
engaged to confer a domain on Ciesar Borgia, the pope’t 
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aon, that should yield him a reyeuae of 38,000 fiaooa, a wife 
of the blood>royal (Navarre?), and the renunciation of all 
attempts on Naples, except in sM ui the Boi]^ fiunily (“ del 
regno di Napoli non se impasxar se non in ajutar il papa”); 
wMnoe we perceive that the pope had hims^ even at that 
time, a design on Naples. But these promises were not kepL 
The matrimonial alliance proposed to Gsaar Borgia was not 
exactly what had been desired. The pope went so far as to 
purchase an estate of 12,000 francs, as a security for the 
dowry, but the young bride remained in France. It was only 
by the superior force of the king that the pope was held to 
peace. Quando il S' Lodovico intrd in Milan,” says Gapello 
very significantly, “publice diceva (il papa) mal del roy.” 
QWhen S' Ludovico entered Milan, the pope was publicly 
speaking ill of the king.J Alexander was enraged because 
the French would not give him aid for the expulsion of Ben- 
tivog^io from Bologna. 

From Uie above passage we gain a clearer perception of 
tile secret springs by wluch the papal policy of those days 
was put in movement, and that which followed is extremely 
vidu^le for its delineation of personal qualities. 

The author first alludes to the death of Alexander's 8on-in> 
law. Cssar Borgia had already wounded him. Per duhie 
mandd a tuor m^ci di Napoli : ste 38 di anunalato, et il C 
eSapna lo confess^, e la moglie o sorella, ch' A moglie del 
principe di Squillaci altro fiol di papa, stava con lui et 
cusinava in una pignatella per dnbio di veneno per f odu) li 
haveva il docha di Valentinos, et il )papa li faceva eustodir 
per dubio esso ducha non I'amaziasse, e quando andava il 
papa a visitarlo, il dacha non vi andava se non una volta » 
disse : Qnello non d iatto a disnar si farh a oenab Or nn 
zomo, fo a di 17 aveeto^ intrb in eamexa, oheeia sa sublevato, 
e fe usdr la moglie e sorella : inirb Middle cuan ohiamatp, o 
strangolb ditto zovone.” .... f By way of precaution he seat 
to Naples for plmioians : the wounded meax was Ul thirty- 
three days, and Cardinal Capua received hie confeerion ; w 
wee nursed by hie wife and sister, who was married to the 
prince of Sqnillaci, another son of the pope ; they remised 
with him, and pr^red his food in a simtil vessel with thsk 
own hai^e^ for fiaar of poieon, because of the hatred 
wards him by the duke de Valentinos, the pc^ eaiists^ 
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to bd guarded lest that duke should kill him ; and when the 
pope went to riait the sick man, the duke did not aeoompaajr 
him, <•006 only excepted, and then he said, What has not 
been done at mnner shall be done at supper." Aecordiu^y, 
one day, — itwasthelTtholAngust, — ^he entered the room, m 
patient having already risen, and made the wife and sister to 
go out, then Michiele came m, as if called, and staihgled the 
smd youth.^ 

** 11 papa ama et ha gran paura del 6ol ducha, qnal b di anni 
venti-sette, bellissimo di corpo e grande, ben fatto e meglio cbe 
re Forandiu ; amazzb sei tori salvadegi cumbatendo a cavallo a 
la zaneta, et a uno li taib la testa a la prima beta, cosa che 
paresse a tutta Soma grande. E realissimo, imo prodego, e 
il papa U dispiaco di questo. Et alias amaaib sotto il manto 
del papa H. Peroto, adeo il sangne li saltu in la &ia dd 
papa, qual M. Perrto era &>yorito dal papa. Etiam amazzb 
U fiatello ducha di Qaudia e lo fe butar nol Tevere. Tutta 
Bonia trema di esso ducha non ii frn anuusar.” {TThe pope 
loves his son the duke, but is in great dread d him ; he H 
twentyHseven years of age, remarkably handsome^ vo^ tall 
and well made, even exceediug King Peraadia (Fcrdinaad, 
the lest king of Naples, that is, who was considered extremely 
handsome). He killed six wild balla, fighting with the spear 
on hoi a ebaok, and in regard to one, ^ itradc off lus head at 
one blow, which seenud a prodigy to all Rome; he has 
most regal habits and spends very largely, for whidi the pope 
'm displeased with him. Besides this, he slew H. Pereto at 
amdksr time under the very mantle of the pope, so that the 
Idood bnrst over the face of ike pope ; whidi M. Peroto was 
afiivourite of the pontiff He also mmderod hii brother 
the duke of Claudia, and caused the body to he thrown into 
Ihfl Tiber, AU Bomc< trembles id tins d^uke, and every one 
Hmm assassination from him.]] 

Aoscoe, in his Life of Jioo Xn has endeavoued to olgar .the 
mcMory of Lnoresi a Bor* ia from the scandalons impatetiiims 
heS|^ upon li Vroidic* ,tEe'”accusations brought agmiist her 
eerlimr life, he has cqiposed a crowd of &voiueiile witesesss 
s ss y epting the kdter psxi of it. Bat even the Qenaen t mn e 
httir of li w work Is not oonTlnood 1;^ his argunentsii bdieviiig 
i^W that Lnoresia bad amended her conduct Tha re- 
pset ere are now examining is, howevei^ finiher. mmadti- 
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able, because it affords a fayonrable testimony to Uie obaraoter 
of Lucresia, even in her earlier daro ; its words are — “ Ln>- 
orena la qnal h sayia e liberal ” [jjuoreaa who is wise -and 
generous.^ Gsesar Borgia was rather her enemy than her 
hiver. He despoiled her of Sermoneta, which had been 
granted' to her by the pope, remarhing that she was but a 
woman, and would not be able to defend it : donna, non lo 

potrb mantenir." 


No. 4. 

Among the Tarious documents to be found in the fifth 
volume of Sanuto, the following appears to be the most im- 
portant. 

Qnesto ^ il sucoosso de la morte di Papa Alexandro VI." 

Hessendo el C’ datario duo Arian da Cometo staio riohi- 
esto dal pontefice ohel voleva venir a cena con lui insieme con 
el dnea Valentinos a la sua vigna et portar la cena cum S. £r% 
si imagino esso cardinal questo invito esser sta ordinado per 
darli la morte per via di venono per aver il duca li soi danari 
e beneficii, per esser sta concluso per il papa ad ogni modo di 
privarlo di vita per aver il suo peculio, come ho ditto, qualera 
grande, e proourando a la sua s^ute penso una sola cosa poter 
esser la via di lasna salute. E mando captato tpio (tempo) a 
far a saper ol schalcho del pontefice chel ge venisse a paxlar, 
COB et qual havea domestichezsa. EU qual venuto <m esso 
cd', se tirono tutti do in uno loco sedreto, dove era preparato 
due. X. ni. d’oro, e per esso c* fo persnaso ditto schalcho ad 
aoetarli in dono e gidderli per suo amor. El qual post multa 
li accepto, e li oferse etiam il resto di la sua faculta, perche 
era ri^ssimo caivl', a ogui suo coniando, perche li disse 
chel non poteva galder detta &onlta so non per suo meso, 
dicendo : Vni conoscete certo la condition del papa, et io m 
chel ha deliberato col ducha Valentinos ch' io mora e questo 
per via di esso scalcho per morte vonouosa, pregandolo di 
gratia che voia haver jneta di lui e d<marli la vita. Et dioto 
questo^ esso scalcho li dichiari il modo ordinato de daiii ' il 
veneno a la cmia. e si mosse a compassions promettendeii di 
preservarlo. Il modo era chel dovea apresentar dapoi la cMia 
tie sohatole di confecion in taola, una al papa, una al d** card' 
ot una al ducha, el in quella del card' si era il veneno. B 
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ousBi meuse ditto card' ordine al prebto sealcho del modo che 
dorea servar, e &r ohe la scutola veneiiata, dovea aver esso 
card', di queUa il papa manzasse e lui si atosegaria e moriria. 
E ousai venato il pontefice a la cena al zomo dato rhordinc 
col dnoha preditto, el pre&to o' se li bntto a li piedi brazzan- 
ddi et strettiasimameDte baxaadoli, cod affectuosiaeime parole 
■tapplioando a S. S'*, diceodo, mai di qoelli piedLsi leveria ei 
8. Beat, non li concetiesse una gratis. Interrogato del ponte- 
fice, qoal era facendo inetanza,6e levasse suso, esso o' responders 
obel voleva aver in gratia el dimanderia et baver la promessa 
di fargeia da S. S . Hor dapoi molta persuasion, il papa 
stete assai admirativo vedendo la perseverantia del d** o'* e 
nun si voler levar, e li promisse di exaudirlo : al qual card' 
dnblevato disse : Patre santo, non e oonveniente che venendo 
li signor a caxa del serve suo, dovesse, el servo parimente 
confrezer (?) cun el eno signor, e perho la gratia el dimandava 
era quests zusta e honeeta che lui servo dovesse servir a la 
ntenza di 8. S'*, e il papa li fece la gratia. E andato a oenaal 
bora debits di meter ^ ounfeciou in tavola, fo per il ecalcho 
poeto la confezion avenenata ne la scutola seeondo el primo 
ordine li havea dato il papa, et il c* hesseodo cbiaro in quoUa 
non vi esser venen li fece la credenza di dicta scatola e messe 
Is venenata avante il papa, e S. S. fidandosi del suo ecalcho 
=> per la credenza li fece esso o', jndico in quells non e»er 
veneno e ne manzo allegrameote, e del altra, cbel papa fume 
avenenata u crodeva e non era, nimiio ditto Hor al bora 
sedita a la qnalita del venen'.i eua comenxo asentirlo c cussi 
sen’e wjNrto : el oard', die pur haveva panra, se medicino o 
vomito,' 6 non have nial alouno ina non sonia iliffieulia. 
VaJete." 

[This IS the manner in which Pope Alexander Yl. came 
to his death. 

The oardinal datary D** Ariau da Ijorneto, having re- 
o«wved a naeious intimatioa that the pontiff, together with 
thn xli^e Valentinos, designed to come and sup with him at 
his vineyard, and that his holiness would bring the supper 
with him, the cardinal suspected tbat this doterminatiob bad 
been tidimi for the purpose of destroying his life by poison, 
to the end Uiat the duke might have bis riehes and appolnt- 
maais, the rather as he knew that the pope had xeso)^^ to 
pat him to death by some means, with a view to seining his 
ptoperty, ae 1 have said— which was very great. Considering 
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of the means by which he might save himself, he could see 
but one hoM of safety—he sent in good time to the pi^'e 
carver, 'with whom he had a certsin intimaqr, desiring that he 
would come to speak with him ; who, when he had come to 
the said cardinal, was taken by him into a secret place, where^ 
they two being retired, the cardinal shewed the carver a 
sum, prepared beforehand, of 10,000 ducats, in gdd, which 
the said cardinal persuaded the carver to accept as a ^t and 
to keep for the love of him, and after many words, they were 
at length accepted, the cudinal offering, moreover, all the 
rest of his wedth, at his command — ^for be was a very rich 
cardmal— for he said he could not keep the said riches by any 
other means than through the said carver s aid, and dcclued 
to him, *‘You know of a certainty what the nature of the 
pope is^ and I know that he has resolved, with (he duke 
Twntinos, to procure my death by poison, through your 
hand,” — wherefore he besought the carver to take pity on 
him and to give him his life, And lia'ving said this, 
carver declare to him the manner in which it was ordered 
that the poison should be given to him at the supper, but 
being moved to compassion he promised to preserve his life. 
Now the orders were that the carver should present three 
boxes of sweetmeata, in tablets or lozenges, after the sapper, 
one to the pope, one to the said carding and another to the 
duke, and in that for the cardinal there was poison ; and thus 
being told, the said cardinal gave directions to the aforesaid 
cafver in what manner he should serve them, so as to cause 
that the poisoned box of confect which was to be for die 
cardinal, should be placed bdbre the pope that he might eat 
thereof end so poison himself and die. And the pope being 
come aceordingly with the aforesud duke U} supper on the 
day appointed, the aforesaid cardinal threw himself at his foei, 
kissing them and embracing them dosely; then he entreilod 
his holiness witii the roost affectionate words^ sayii^ he 
would never rise from those feet until his holiness had gnated 
him a fovonr. Being questioned by the pontiff w^ this 
fovonr was, and requested to rise up, he would first have the 
grace he demanded, and the promise of his holiness to gtMit it 
Now after' much persuasion the pope rmnaiued saffieisetly 
astemished, seeing the perseverance of the said cardinal said 
tbt he would not rise, and promised to grant the fo^aor. 
^hen the aa-rdimiJ roas np and said, “ Hdy iE^hei^ it iq. net 
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fitting that when the maeter oomee to the hooee of hia eeroMit, 
the eervaut ahouU eat with hie master like an eqnal (eonffenr 
parimenteX" and therefore the giaoe that be demanded was 
the jnst and honest one that be, the servant, shonld watt at 
the table of his master, and this &vonr the pope granted 
him. Then having come to sapper, and the time Ibr serv^ 
the oonfeotionaiy having arrived, the carver put the poiamed 
' sweetmeats into the box, according to the first order given to 
bib mj tbe pope, and the cardinal, b^g well infonned as to 
which box had no poison, tasted of ^t one, and put the 
poisoned confect before the pope. Then his holiness, irorting 
to his carver and seeing the cardinal tasting, judged that no 
poison was there, and ate of it heartily ; while of tho other, 
which the pope thought was poisoned, but which woe not, the 
said cardind ate. Now at the hour accustomed, aoeoidiag to 
the quality of Uiat poison, his holiness began to fool its effect, 
and BO diM thereof; but the said cardinal, who was yet mneh 
afraid, having physicked himself and vomited, took no haim 
and escaped, tbongh not without difficulty. Farewdi.3 
This account, if not an anthentie one, is at least a very 
remarkable descaription of Alexander’s death, and is, pechspa^ 
tike best we have relating to that oecurrenoe. 


No. 5 . 

Sfmmorio 4§ la relatione Ji N. P»h OapeHot vmuto orator 
Si jKoma^ fatia t» f^oUasio 1.^10. [Suimnaty of the 
Report of H. Polo Capello, retnmod fimn his embeaa|y to 
^me^ delivered to the College 1510.3 

Afrer the great misfortunes sufieiod by the Tenetians in 
eonseqnence of tho league of Gambtay, they soon contrived to 
win over Pope Julius again to their ado. Capello Uuiot 
lorwatd certain details hitherto nnknown, in regard to the 
nwsuier in which this result was produced. The pope was 
mutious in rtepect to the consequences that might ensue fitom 
a meeting then projected between Maximifian^and the Unj^- of 
Fkteiwe. ** Dnbitando perche fo ditto il re di Romani et il n 
41 IhamSa ei voImo airooocar insieii^ et era oerto in rao 
Ihaaie.” (^eelhig alaniMMl beeauee it was said that the king 
ef the Ibwhansnad As king of ^France deored to con^ tqge* 
thar, and he .was certdn mat this waa to be for Us dirnd- 
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vantsige^. It is troe that for a certain time he enforced on 
the Yenelians the necessity of resigning those towns which, 
according to the terms of the league, should have &llcn to the 
German king ; but when he saw that the enterprise of Maxi- 
milian came to so bad a conclusion, he ceased to press further 
on that matter. The pontiff held a very mean opinion of 
Maximilian: E una iMstia," said he; “merita piu di esser 
rezudo oh' a rezer altri CHe is a stupid animal (said he), 
and rather deserves to be bridled himself than to bridle 
others.^ It was considered on the contrary very greatly 
to the honour of tho Yenotians, whose name had bmn looked 
upon in Rome as already extinguished, that they had main- 
tained themselves. The pope gradually determined to grant 
them absolution. 

Capello entertained the most profound respect for the per- 
sonal qualities of the pontiff. E papa sapientissimo, e ninn 
pol'intrinsechamente con lui, e si conseja con pochi, imo con 
niuuo." QHe is a very wise pope ; he permits no one to 
influence his judgment, and takes counsel with few, or indeed 
with none .3 The influence possessed by Cardinal Castro del 
Rio was but a very indirect one. “ Parlando al pajM dirh 
una cosa^ qua! dita il papa poi considererk aquella." QWhen 
in conversation with the pope, he will make some remark, 
which being uttered, the pope will afterwards consider it over.^ 
At that moment, for example, the cardinal was opposed to the 
Yenetians, yet the pontifi' concluded his agreement with them 
none the less. Capello considered him to* be well supplied 
with money, thinking he might have 700,000 ducats, if not a 
million, in his treasury. 


No. 0. 

Sofnmario di .la relations di DonMnego Tritixan., wnuto 
oraf&r di Jtoma, in pr&jadi 1510. [Summary of tbe 
report of Domenego Trcvixan, returned ambassador ftoill 
Rome, presented in the Senate 1 51 0.^ 

The report given by Capello in the college is ctmlinned by 
Tievixan to uie senale, but with this dJflbrence, that whim 
the former developes the concealed motives of action^ the 
latter contents himself with giving a general dcefeh ; dnp 
also is, nevertheless, worthy of notice. 
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Ho agrees with tlie estimatiob of his colleague of the moneys 
to be found in the papal treasury, but adds the remark that 
this sum was destin^ by the pope to be used in a war agaiost 
tlie inBdels. papa d sagase praticho; ha mal vecchio 

gi^co e gota, tamen d prosperoso, fa grau fadicha : niun pol con 
lui ; aide tutti, ma fa quello li par. — tenuto e di la bocha e 
d\ aitro per voter viver pic modeiatameute.” QTbe pope is a 
' man of great practical sagacity, but has long suffered from 
disease of the uver and gout ; he is, nevertheless, still active, 
and endures labour wellj he permits none to govern him, 
listening to all, but doing what best pleases himself. 
He is held, both by word and otherwise, to resolve on 
living more moderately.^ (Does this mean that he bad 
himself promised to ns more moderate in his future life 
-—in regard to drinking, perhaps ?) ** A. mode di haver quanti 
danari il vole : peruhe come vacha un beneficio, non li da si 
non a chi (a) officio c quel officio da a un aitro, si che tocoa 
per esso assai danari ; ed d divenudo li officii senaari piu del 
Nohto in Boma.” [He has a method of procuring wbatevei 
money he pleases ; for whenever a benefice Calls vacant he 
conlara it only on one who already has an office, which office 
he also confers on some other, so that by this means he draws 
a sufficiency of mon^; and offices are become more than 
Citmuionly venial m Itome.n That is. the offices that men 
actually bold are become bnikers or bribes for other beoefioes ; 
in other words, they servo to procure them. ' 

^ fl papa a entr^o, due. 200,000 di oniinarii?, et extraor- 
dinario si dice 150 m.” [The ordinary levenuc of the pope 
is 200,000 ducats, and the cxtraotdinaiy is <mid to he 
l£0i,000.3 That is, the popes have usually eo much, — *'M a 
queeto ha di do tern pin di extraordinario e di ordinario 
aneeiH I’entrade'’ [but this pope has two-thirds more, both 
of (he ordinary and extraordinary revenue j ; so that he must 
have had about a million. He proceeds to explain this as 
Collowe “ Soleano pagare il cenm oarUni X al dnoato e la 
tfiueaa era ingannata : era oarlini XTIl^ el due. vole pagbino 
q.teUo conrien, et a fatto uua staaipa nova che val X ei due. 
^ c^soa boni di ariento, del che amiora da X aXIII^ la intiadu 
del |ai|ia» o dui carlini si chiamano Juli." [It was ous- 
tiStuKitf to pay the taxes at the rate of ten ooirlini to the 
dnogi ; bat Uie ohEK^ was hereby defrauded, for the dneat 
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was worth tiufteeo oarlini and a half ; then the pope deter- 
mined that a just payment should be made, and he has issued 
a new coinage, the Talne being ten pieces to the ducat, and 
these are of good silver. The pope's revenues are improved 
from ten to thirteen and a half, and the said new carlini are 
catted Juli.^ We here see what was the origin of the small 
coins current in the present day, for it was not until recent 
times that the paoli now in use have superseded the name and 
use of the Jnli. The carlini, by which accounts wero com- 
puted and which were the common medium of exchange, bad 
become so much debased and depreciated that the treasury 
snatained a serious loss by them. It was thus for the interest 
of his exchequer that Julius II. issued a good coinage. 

“ Item d misero : e pocha spesa. Si accorda col suo 
maestro di caxa ; li da el mexe per le spexe due. 1,500 e non 
pin. Item fa la ehiexia di S. Piero di novo, cosa bellissima, 
per la quel a posto certa crnciata, et un solo frate di B. Fran- 
cesco di quello habia racolto ditti frati per il mondo li portb in 
nna bota dnc. 27,000 si che per questo tocca quanti danari el 
vnol. A data a questa fabrioa una parte de I’intrada di S. H. 
di lioreto e tolto parte del vescovado di Recanati.” Qltem, he 
is penurious and spends little ; he makes an agreement v^h 
his house-steward, to whom he gives 1,.50P ducats for the 
expenses of the month, and no more. Item, he is building the 
church of St. Peter anew, a very beaul^ul thing it is, and for 
this he has established a sort of crusade, and a single Fran- 
ciscan friar brought him, in one sum, 27,000 ducats, which 
those friars had gathered throughout the world. He has^ 
besides, given to this &brio a portion of the revenues of Santa 
Maria di Loretto, and has taken for the same purpose a part 
of the bishoprie of Reeanati.3 


No. 7. 

Stmmaria d» la rslarions <ii S. Marin Zorai^ datar, SM«la 
orator di cortf /ala «f> j/nvffadi a di 17 Jfarsf 1517* 
£Samniary of tihe Bepwt of Doctor Marin Zoai^ r et n m e d 
amhaamdor from the eonrt (of Rome), given in the ffooptta 
cn the 17th March, 1517.3 

Marin Zorzi was diosen ambassador te the omutC ef L«aX. 
on the 4th of January, 1514, and, after he had dedhted ^ 
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office, was agaiii elected to it on the 25tli of January. If it 
oo tme that his commission had particnlar reference to the 
ox|)editioia of Francis I., as we learn from Famta (lib. iii. 
p. lOD), it must hare been about the be^nning of the year 
1/flS that he first proceeded to Rome. 

His report refers to that period. It is the more important 
I/eososB he propowd to give information in this document 
' in regard to matters on which he had not ventured to 
write while in Rome. ReferirV' B&ya the summary, which 
appears to have been written subsequently, di quelle cose 
cm non a scritto per sue lettere, perchd multa oeeurrunt 
yua non $unt orribMda." [The report will refer to matters 
which have not been written about in letters, because many 
things come to ]:«ass which it is not discreet to write abont.^ 
These are chiefly iii relation to the negotiations of the. 
poTH: with Francis 1., which were not known even to Pamta 
himself, and of which the best information, so far as my 
knowledge extends, will be found in this document. 

Allutdons are occasionally made by different writers to 
a supposed desire on the part of Pope Leo for a crown to 
he conferred on his brother Julian, but how this was to be 
e^cted has never yet been made cleariy apparent. Zorri 
aiamres ns, that at this time Leo proposed tb the king of 
Fnutoe-^'^ che del reamo di Napoli, saria bon tnorlo di man 
df Spagnoli e darlo al magnifico Juliano, sno fradello.** 
[That with regard to the kingdom of Naples, it wonld be 
well to take it from the hand.-i of the Spaniards and give it to 
the most noble Julian, his brother.^ He adds: ** £ sopra 

J ueeto si btiehoe assai, perchd el non si contentava di esser 
aohn so fradello, ma 1o volea &r ro di Napoli ; il Cbristian- 
isMiiO n H aria date il principato di Taranto e tal terre : ma 
il pofCi non volsc, e sopra questo venneno diversi oratori al 
paph, Monsf'. <K Soglie e di Borsi, et il papa Jieera : quando il 
m vel &r questo aemrdo. sm^jmo con 8. 'M. Hot a stette 
o o pf a qnesle pratidie : il Chr"”. re faavendo il voler die '1 papa 
nan K sflria onntm, deliberb di venir potente et ousai veiino : 
St il papa snbito si ligb con Vimpemtor, ro C^tkolioo, io 
do IftMiiiena e Sgnisari." [And about this affinr he gave 
h^self no little puna, for be was not content that his brother 
he • doke, bnt resolved to make him king of Naples. 
UbMI Ohristiaiv long would have given him the prin- 
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cipality of Taranto, with other territories ; but the pope was 
not satisfied with that. Whereupon there came divers ambas- 
sadon to the pope ; Mona' di Soglei and Mens' di Borsi among 
others ; and the pope said , — ** If the king will consent to this 
arrangement, then we will be for liis majesty.” And here 
these matters came to a pause, the most Christian king, 
desiring that the pope should not be against him, determined 
to proceed to Italy in great force ; and so he did, but the pope 
suddenly leagued himself with the emperor, the Catholic 
king, the king of England, and the Switzera^ 

The letters of Canossa, printed in the ** Arohivio Storioo 
Italiano,” in the year 1844, declare that this project was 
seriously discussed ; but it will be manifest that the affair was 
not so entirely unmentioned by ‘‘ domestic and foreign histo- 
rians " as the editor of the “ Archivio ” imagined. 

The notitses given by Zorzi in relation to the time of the 
campaign, I have already communicated, either in the text or 
in the notes. 

But how entirely the pope was in secret disinclined to the 
French interests, is render^ manifest by the fact that he not 
only reproached the Yenetiaos for the decided part they took 
in &vour of the French, during Maximilian's entoiprise of the 
following year, but also by the further proof of bis having 
secretly assisted Maximilian himself : “ O che materia,'' he 
remarked, ** a fatto questo senate a lossar Ic vostre gente an- 
dar a Milaim, andar con Francesi, aver passa 8 fiumi, o che , 
pericolo d questo” [Oh what a business this senate has made 
of if, to let your people go to Milan, to permit your troops to 
join the French, and cross eight rivers in their canBe---Oh 
what a danger is this!]]; and further: ‘*11 papa a questo 
subito maudb zente in bvor d(^ imperador e sotto man dicendo : 
M. Ant. Colonna i libero capitano al soldo del impeiudor.'' 
[Thereupon the pope suddenly dispatched troops to the assistansei 
of the emperor, but underhand, and saying that Marc Antoni 
Colonna iras a free captain in the pay of the emperor. J The 
iutification of the treaty of Bologna was meanwhile delayed. 
The king sent ambassador after ambassador to demand its 
completion. At length the pope on his part ^spatched his 
emissary to France, and the treaty was seided. 

Francis 1. soon found an opportunity to avenge hinunlf. 
The p<qie encountered unexpected opposition from the dakEof 
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Tl^rbiuo. la relatioa to whica the Venetiaa ambasaador here 
resuree nc that, “ il re aon si tiea satisfaeto del papa : 6 
coatento Fnuiceeco Maria proaperi " [the kiag does not con- 
sider himself well treated by the pope, and is desirous that 
Francesco Marla, should succeed^- 

He then ^ves a more minute desoiiption of the pope. “A 
<j[ualcbe egritudine interior de repletion e catarro ed dtra cosa^ 
non lieec dir, videl. in fistula. E horn da ben e liberal niolto, 
non vniTia futicha s'il potessc far di mancho, ma per questi 
ftoi si tuo iaticlia. E ben suo nepote d astuto e apto a far oosse 
non come Valentino ma pooho mancho.” [He is disturbed by 
some inward complaint arising from repletion, catarrh, and 
other canses which we do not enumerate. He is a worthy 
man. and very liberal ; not willing to give himself modh 
Inbour. if he can avoid it, but he exerts himself readily for 
the sake of his kinsmen. As to his nephew, be is shrewd 
enough, and gives himself no little license — not as did Valen- 
lino, but yet little less.^ Zorzi is here alluding to Lorenzo 
lie' Medici, and be asserts positively what others have denied 
(and more particularly Vettori), namely, thst Lorenzo himself 
had eagerly striven to possess himself of Urbino. Juliau ik 
leportf^ to liave catieated the pope only two days before his 
(Julian b) death, that he would spare Urbino, where he had 
been received and sheltered so kindly after his expulsion front 
Florence, but the pope would not listen to him * he readied,--- 
** Non 3 da parlar deste cose " [This i.s no time to ^ talk- 
ing of these matters^ ; and this he did because, de altra 
parte 1.Mirenshi li ers nttomo in volorli tuor lo stato ” [on 
the other side, itoreiiso was pressing him to take possessioa m 
the duchy^. 

Among the advisers of the pope, he first alludes to Givlio 
«le’ Medici, afterwards Clement VII., whose talents he does not 
estimate so highly as others have done. £ horn da ben, 
I p b e ai di non moUa fiioende, benche adeoso il man^o di la 
• eerie h in le sue nuni, cfae prima era in S. M** iu ^rtego. ' 

is a good man, but of no great abilitv, idthoug^ tbe 
'^ia^pel managemont of the court is at ws time in bis 
• 'l i wt d i . was ftMcmerly at the court of Portu^. J He 
tiext speaks of Bibbieua, whom lie oonsid^ to^.in the 
btiehsets of f^n, becavse he had been enridied by Spfuiidi 
m. o 
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benefiOes; imd lasdy he mentions Lorenzo, “ qual a animo 
gaiardo ” Qwho is active and spirited^. 

The name of Lorenzo leads him to speak of Florence. He 
says a few words in regard to the constitution, but adds,'— 
** Horn non si serva pin ordine : qnel ch’el vol (Lorenzin) d 
fatto. Tamen Firenze d pin Francese che altrimente, e la 
parte contraria di Medici non pol &>r altro, ma non li piace 
questa oosa.” [At this time all order is disregarded : what be 
(Lorenzo) wills, that is done. Yet Florence is rather di^osed 
towards the French than otherwise ; and the party opposed to 
the Medici cannot make an alteration, although this state of 
things does not please them.^ The militia and regular troops 
had been partially disbanded. The revenues consisted, first, 
of the duties paid at the gates and in the ci(y, which amounted 
to 74,000 ducats; secondly, of the sums drawn from the 
towns tributary to Florence, amounting to 120,000 ducats; 
and thirdly, of the halzdlo^ a direct impost, and sort of tithe, 
producing 160,000 ducats. 

This brings him to the revenues of the pope, which ho 
estimates to be altogether about 420,000 ducats ; and he then 
returns to the expenditure and personal qualities of the pontiff 
** E docto in humanith e jure canonicho, ct sopra tutto musico 
excollentissimo, e qiiando el canta con qualche uno, li fa donar 
100 e piu dneati : e per dir una cosa che si dimenticb, il papa 
trahe anno di vacantie da due. 60,000 e piu, ch'd zercu 
due. 8,000 al mese, o questi li spende in doni, in zuogar a 
primier di che molto si diletta." [Ho is learned in elastic 
literature and the canon law, and above all is a most cxeeUent 
musician ; when he sings with any one, he canses that 
person to be given 100 ducats, or more ; and, to mention a 
ciieumstanoe previously forgotten (by him, the ambassador), 
the pope derives from vacancies some ^000 dneata^ or 
annually, which is about 8,000 ducats per montii ; and tius 
he expels in gifts, and in playing at primeio, a gams iu 
whieh he delicts greatly. J 

These examples suffiM to shew the lively and gra|diio 
character of Zorzi's vspest: it is riven with infinite tiapU* 
sity, and in an ea^ noavenatiemar atjds^ ao that the madar 
asHue ta hear and asoaD ^at the author, deieribea. 
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No. 8. 

SufnmeMTjf of tho Report of Marco Minio, returned from ihe 
Court (of Roine)t Junoy 1320, SantUOy vol. 27. 

Maroo Minio was the suooefiaor of Zorzi, but his report is 
Luftniunately very short. 

' He begins with the revenues, which he finds to be incon- 
siderable. “ II papa a intrada per il papato pooha : son tre 
sorte de intrade : d’annato traze all* anno 100 m. due., ma le 
annate consistorial, ch'd episcopati e abbatie, la mita d de car- 
dinal! : di officj traze all' anno 60 m. ; di composition 60 m. 
Non a contadi (contante), perche d liberal, non sa tenir danari, 
poi li Fiorentini e soi porenti non li lassa inai aver un soldo, 
e diti Fiorentini d in gran odio in corte, perche in ogui cosa 5 
Fiorentini. II pi^a neutral fra Spagna e Franza : ma lui 
orator tien pende da Spagna, perche 5 ste pur messo in caza 
da filpagnoli, etiam asumpto al papato. II cardinal di Medici 
suo nepote, qunJ non d legitimo, a gran poter col papa : d hem 
di gran manegio: a grandissima antoriti, tamen non & 
nulla so prima non dimanda al papa di oose di conte : bora 
si riitova a I^rvnie a governar quella citth: il cardinal 
liMbbicna d appresso assa del papa, ma questo Medret fa 
ji tutlo." [The pope has but a suiall income from the 
papacy, and the revenues are of three kin<b: first, the 
anuat^ from which he derives 100.000 ducats annually ; 
biiv of the consistorial annates, whicdi are drawn from tiie 
bidiopricB and abbaoies, the one half belongs to the cardinals : 
from tb^ various offices he draws about 60,000; and firma 
eonipositioas 60,000 ducats the year. He has uo ready 
mmiej, because he is very liberal, and cannot keep money; 
un4y moreover, the Florentines and his relations will never 
pevfait him to retain a penn^ ; and the mid Florentines are 
irri^y detested at court, for in ever^ thnof said or done tiiere 
mint Ofur be mingled these FlorentinesL The nqre lemaHie 
ueMNdl^weenFranco and Spain; bnt he^the speam,eoasideM 
tibepiti^ to be inclined towanls ^ein, because he wee nalceed 
tam Aatlre city by Stoain, and even owes to the SpaMaide 
ids ifieraiMm to the papacy. The eardine] de* Ifediei, hie 
Otylwir, trlio is not of legitiniate birth, has gnat miueaoe 
IheiNife; he is a man of modi pndaonl ahifity.*H('We 

r 2 
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perceive from this remark, that the cardinal's reputation had 
increased since the time of Zorsi.) He possesses great au- 
thority, yet he does nothing of importance without first coii> 
suiting the pope : he is now at Florence, where he holds the 
government of the city. Cardinal Bibbiena is also in consider- 
able esteem with the pope, but this Medici does every thing.'] 
The ambassador assnres his countrymen that the sentiments 
of the pope are tolerably favourable towards them (the Vene- 
tians). He did not certainly desire to see Venice greater than 
she was, but would not permit the republic to be destroyed 
for any advantage in the world. 


Xo. .9. 

Dia/ry of Sehcutiauo de Branca d/- Telini, in the Barherwi 
Library., No. 1103. 

This diary is comprised in sixty-threc leaves, and extends 
from the 22nd of April, 1494, to ldl3, and the times of Leo X. 
It is certainly not to be compared to Burcardus ; and since 
very little of what was passing was known to the writer 
of it, we cannot use it even for the rectification of that author's 
observations. Branca de Telini saw nothing more than was 
seen by all the world. ' 

Thus he describes the entrance of Charles VIII,, whose 
array he estimates at from 30,000 to 40,000 men. He eoii- 
siders Charles himself to be the most ill-looking man he bad 
ever beheld; but his people, on the contrary, ho thought the 
handsomest in the world : ** la pin bella gente non fu vista 
mai " [^a more beautiful race was never seen^. Telini must 
not be taken literally ; he is fond of expressing himself in tlu<- 
manner. He relates that a man hod paid as much ns 300 
ducats for a horse ! 

Gmsar Borgia was the most cruel man that ever lived* The 
times of Alexander wore marked and distinguished by atrod- 
ties, famines, and exorbitant imposts. ^^Pi^Mt Alessandro 
gittao la data a tutti li preti e a tutli li offioiali per tre anni 
e tutte le ohiese di Roma e fora di Roma .... per farO'la 
cmciata oontro il Turco, e poi la dava alio figlinolo per fare 
ffloglio la gnerra." Pope Alexander ordered the whole sere-, 
nues of all the priests, and ail the public officers, and jdl the 
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ohurclhjs both withinf and wlUiout Borne, to be set aside 
for three years, for the purpose of a crusade a^ust the 
Turks, aud then he gave the total amount to his sou for the 
more effeotual prosecution of the war.3 According to Btanca, 
Ctesar Borgia gave audieuoe to no one but his executioner 
Miobilotto. All his servants went richly clothed : “ vestiti di 
broeoado d’oro e di velluto fine alle calze : se ne facevano le 
f lanello e le scatpe" Qdressed in brocade of gold and silver 
even to their stockings ; their slippers and shoes were made 
tbereoQ* 

Teliui was a great admirer of Julius II. ** Non lo fece mai 
papa quello cbe have fatto papa Julio." f Never did any 
pope so much as has been done by Pope Juliua^ He enu- 
merates the cities that he subdued, but is of opinion that by 
i.iis wars lie had rendered himself guilty of the death of 
> 0,000 men. 

Next came I.<eo ; lie began with promises, “ ohe i Romani 
fossero dancLi di gabella, ^ officii e beneficii che stanno nella 
ciftaile di Roma fossero dati alii Romani : ne feoero grand’ alle- 
greaze per Roma" [that the Romans should be free from 
imposts, and that all offices and benefices within the city of 
Rome should be conferred exclusively on Romans ; all which 
occasioned great rejoicings throughout RomeJ. 

Our diarist occasionally brings forward individoaLi in pri- 
vate life ; and we ai« here made acquainted with the boldest 
aud most lenowiied of procurators. “ Bcd'" Moceaxo, H pin 
tetribile uomo (machtigike, gewoltigste), ohe mai fusse stato in 
Roma per un huomo private in Roma." [Benvenuto Mocearo, 
the most terriblo man (tlto most powerful-most violeut) that 
ever had been seen in Rome for a private man lU Rorae.3 
He lost his life by means of the Orsini. 

Even in this, otherwise unimportant work, we see the sjurit 

the times and of the several Kministratigns reflected as in 
a imnoT. We have the times of terror, of eonquest, aud of 
tniMiaiHity, as exhibited under Alexandor, Julius, and Leo, 
rayctively. Other diaries, on the contrary, that of Cola 
^^kuWue for example, extending from 1521 to contain 
noiASebg whatever of importouce. 
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No. 10. 

Vita Zieenis X. Pontifieia Maximi par F'ranciacwn IVovel- 
Bo^num., J. V. Profeaaorem. Bihl. Barberini. 
^he Life of Leo X. Pontifex Alaximus, by Francesco 
Noyello, a native of Rome, Professor of Civil Ijaw. Bar- 
berini Library.^ 

“ Alii, ionge melins et h»c et alia mihi incognita referre, ct 
describero poterunt." [Others (remarks the autlior) could re- 
late and describe what is here, and other things unknown to 
me, much bettor than I have done.] Without doubt they 
could ; his little work is altogether insignificant. ^ 


No. 11. 

Quxdam hiatorica qua ad notitiam iemparum pertinent 
pontificatuum Leonia AT., Adriani F/., Olemeniia VIL 
Ex lihria notariorum auh iiadem pontyiubua. rCerthin 
historical notices pertaining to the pontificates of Leo X 
Adrian yi., and Clement VIL, taken from the b^ks of 
die notaries under the said pontiflEs.] Extracted by Felix 
Contellorius. Barberini Libraiy. 48 leaves. ^ 

Short n^ices of the contents of the instruments; as, for 
examplt^p^ X ^igps to bis sister the Countess de 
Medici de Rudolfi 285 golden dii^ts from the treasuiy to be 
charged upon the dogaua for sheep]. 

I have oc<^ionally made use of these notices. Perhatw the 
most interesting and remarkable, as having hitherto remained 
Without mention, is the followinj^ extract from a brief of the 
lltb of June, 1529: — Certain valuables belonging to the 
pap^ see had been given in pledge to Bernardo Braochi, and 
at ^e time of tho sacking of the city Braechi thought it 
advi^le to bunr them in a garden. He confided the place 
M their concealment to one man only, a certain GeronisKi 
Bacoato of Florence, to whom he told it, to the end that some 
^ might be able to point it out in case of any mischance 
be^mg himself. Some short time afrer this AnnfideHw was 
ra^ ^mardo Braechi was seized by the Oermao* and 
ffnevo^y iMltreated; Oerouimo, then believing that his 
fnend had died under the torture, imparted the seciet in his 
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turn to one sole peraon, and from a similar motive. But this 
man vas cot so discreet : the Gormans heard of the concealed 
treasure, and by renewed and more severe tortures they com- 
pelled Braochi at length to disclose the place of its deposit 
To save the valuables, Bracchi entered into an obligation to 
pay tho sum of 10,000 ducats ; but Qeronimo considered 
hiuMolf as a traitor, and killed himself from shame and rage. 


No. 12. 

Sommario di la relatioH fatta in fregadi per S. A Inin 
GradenigOj 9enuto orator di Soma, 1523^ Mazo. [Sum- 
mary of the Report made in the Senate by Aluize Gra- 
denigo. ambassador returned from Rome, 1523, May.^ In 
Saniito, vol. 34. 

He first speaks of the city, which he deelaies to have in- 
creased in a short time by about 10,000 houses ; next he 
proceeds to tho constitution. Of the conservators he reports, 
that they claimed precedence of the ambassadors, who raised 
to allow the claim ; with regard to the cardinals, he says 
that Giuliode* Medici had risen still higher in repotation; he 
calls him, horn di snmma antorith e richo cardinals, era il 
prirsu> appresso T«on, hem di gran ingegno e cuor: il papa 
(feono) feva qnello lui vdeva" [a man of the hipest 
authority and a very rich cardinal, ranked before all with 
Pope I^, a man of great powers mid high spirit r the pope 
(Lm) did whatever he desired to have donel. He describe 
Leo X. as ** ii statura gmndissima, testa molto grossa, havea 
heSnsiiba man : bellissimo parlodor : prometea ama ma non 
atendeo. .... 11 papa si servira jnolto eon dimandar danari al 
imprestido, vendova poi li officii, impenava sole, rase del 
papato e fino li apostoli per aver donaro'* [of very lofty staton, 
with a very large heed and a most beautiful hand : he was mai 
edmlrahlf speaker, and made great prosasses, but did not keep 
then. The pope had very frequent reoonrse to borrowing 
Mwtoey ; he then sold the different offices, pledged Ike jewels 
and valnaiblesof the papacy, and even the apostles (spoatoU),* 

* this msf poariW^ mssn the figutw or the aposfles In allvar or ettar 
prsdous aetM, or their leUcs i Or It may poMioly alluda to tho vrilB of 
tfjpid, so ciUsd Is the esaou lew, au# which nay harolMaa nailer 
w*4st httttUs WatisthilsisptehaMeaug i n t Ic a .— Jga. 
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to procare himself money^. He estimates the temporal 
xeYeneesat 300,000 ducats; the ecclesiastical at 100,000. 

He considers the policy of Leo to have been decidedly 
adverse to France. If at any time It seemed otherwise, the 
pope was only dissembling. ** Fenzeva esso amico del re di 
Fiancia." [[He feigned to be the friend of the French king.J 
But at the time to which onr report refers, he was openly and 
avowedly opposed to France, the cause of which, according to 
Gradenigo, was that, disse che m' di Liitrech et in' do 
I'Escu havia ditto che '1 voleva che le recchia del papa fus^e 
la major parte restasse di la so persona” QM. de Lntrecii 
and M. de I'Escu were reported to have said that he (the 
king) wished[| ie recchia del papa fusse la major parte 
restasse di la so persona." Does this mean that he desired to 
have nothing remaining of the pope hut his ears ? C(»tainly a 
very coarse jest, and in extremely bad taste. Leo took it very 
ill. On receiving intelligence of the conquest of Milan, he is 
related to have said, that this was but the half of the battle. 

Leo left the papal treasury so completely exhausted, that it 
was found needful to employ for his obsequiM the wax 
candles that had been provided for those of the cardinal St. 
Giorgio, who had died a short time before him. 

The ambassador awaited the arrival of Adrian VI. He 
describes the moderate and regular habits of that pontiff's 
life, and remarks, that he had at first maintained a strict neu- 
trality between the two great parties. “ Disse : il papa per 
opinion soo, ancora che *1 sia dipendente del imper^or, ^ 
neutral, ed a molto a cuor di fer la trieva per atender a le cose 
del Tnreo, e questo si judica per le sue opeiatiou cotidiano 
come etiam per la mala contentexza del vicere di Napoli, che 
venne a Konia per far dichiarar il papa imperiai, e S. S'* non 
volse, ondo si pMtl senza condusion. Il piqia $ molto intento 
a le cose di Hungaria e deiidera si fexi la impresa contra 
infiddi, duhita che *1 Turco non v^i a Roma, pero cena di 
unir li principi christiani e fex la paxe universal, saltern trieve 
per tie anni.” Qlt is said that the pope, as regards his own 
opinion, is neutral, although he is a dependant on the em- 
peror, and has it much at heart to effect a trnce^ that he may 
the better attend to the affmr of the Turks. These things 
are nfeoned from his daily proceedings, as well as from the 
discontent of the viceroy of Naples, who repaired to Rome in 
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the hope of prevailing on tlic pontiff to declare himself for 
the emperor ; but bis holiness refused to do so ; whence the 
viceroy departed without arriving at his ends. The pope is 
deeply intent on the affairs of Hnngary, and desires that an 
expedition should he set on foot against the infidels. He is 
otnud that the Turk may effect a descent upon Rome, and is 
therefore anxious to see the Christian princes united, and to 
uiako universal peace, or, at the least, a truce for three years.3 


No. 13. 

S^immario del viazo di oratori noetri andono a Roma a 
dor la obedientia a papa Hadriano VI. [Summary ot 
the journey made by our ambassadors to Romo to present 
our allegiance to Pope Adrian VI.3 

This is the only report which possesses tho interest of a 
traveller's description, and which alro alludes to subjects con- 
cectetf ndlh art. 

The ambassadors describe the flourishing state of Ancons, 
.uid the fertility of the March. In 8 pdlo they were ho^t- 
ably received by Orazio Daglione, aud proceeded thence to 
Boine. 

Hwty also describe au entertainment given to them by 
i Cardinal Comelio, a fellow-countryman. The account they 
give of the music they heard while at table is worthy of 
ro.itice : A la tavola venceru ogui sorte de musici, che in 
Roma di atrovava, li pifari exe^enti di continno sonotono^ ma 
mavi clavioeinhani con voce deutro mirabiliasiroa, liuti e qnatro 
vieloni." [There were brought to the table every kind of 
morieian to he found in Rcnne : excellent flute-players were 
sounding continually; there were harpsichords prMuoing most 
weadoEfol tones, with lutes and four vitdins 3 Qrimaid also 
invited them tu a feast. “ Poi diaiiat venneno alcnni mns^ 
tta ti quali nna donna brntisrima che cantb iu liutu miraliil- 
mente.'^ [Then at dinner there were mosiciaiis, and among 
them a most ilKfavourod woman, who sang to the Inle most 
a4mkaUy.3 

They next vUted the chnrohes; at that of Santa Croeo 
asMain omamentn were in eourse of prepMation for the doors : 
** dUhimi anted e volte di aleune porte di ana predn'neoolta 
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delle anticaglio." ^Some ornaments and arahes of doors 
gathered from the spoils of antiquity.]] Ereiy little stone 
that was being wrought there deserved, in their opinion, to bo 
set in gold and worn on the finger. They next proceed to the 
Pantheon, and there an altar was in process of erection, at the 
foot of which was the grave of Raphael. They were shewn 
decorations, apparently of gold, looking as pure as that of the 
' Rhenish “ gulden ; " but they were of opinion that if the gold 

had been r^, Pope Leo would not have permitted it to remain 
there. They express their admiration of the columns — ^larger 
than their own of St. Mark. “Sostengono uii coperto in 
colmo, el qual & di alcuno travi di metallo." QThey support 
the roof, which is a dome, and is formed by certain beams of 
metaL]] 

They give themselves up, with infinite simplicity, to their 
admiration of the Roman antiquities. I know not whether 
this book will fall into the hands of antiquaries. The following 
description of the colossal statues in the Quirinal (on Monte 
> Cavallo) is, at leasipiPbiyBtrikmg. “ Monte Cavallo d ditto 
Uq. perche alia summits del colle benissimo babitato vi d ana certa 
machina de un pezo di grossissimo muro (eine rohe basis), 
sopra uno di cantoni vi h uno cavallo di pietra par de Istria 
molto antiqao e della vetust^ corroso e sopra Taltro uno altro^ 
tutti doi dal mezo inanzi zoe testa, collo, zampe, spalle e meio di 
dorso : appresso di quelli stanno due gian giganti, hnomini 
due fiate maggiore del naturale, ignndi, cbe con an brazao li 
tengono : le figure sono bellissime, proportionate e di la mede- 
sima pietra di cavalli, bellissimi si i cavalli come gli buomeni, 
sotto una di qnali vi sono beUisBime lettcro majnsoule ohe 
dicono opus Fidie e sotto I'altro opus Praxitelis ” [Monte 
Cavallo is so called, because, on the summit of the hill, which 
is very well peopled, there is a certain structure, fonned of a 
piece of very rough wall (a rude pedestal), on one of the 
angles of which there is a horse of stone — apparently Istrian— , 
very ancient and corroded by time, and on the other corner is 
another horse, both of them modell^ from the middle forward^ 
the head, neck, fore-feet, shooldora, and half the baek ; beside 
them stand two great giants, men double the natural Sine, mhed, 
and each holding back one of these horses with one arm. The 
figures are very beantiful, finely proportioned, and of .^eame 
atone with the horses ; and the horses are aim hfaiiHIliV r- 
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squally so mth the meu ; undw one of them are inscribed the 
words '* Opis PhidisB," and under the other ** Opus Piaxi- 
telw^" both inscriptions being in handsome capital letters.]] 
The ambassadors then yisit the Capitol, where they find, among 
many other beantifal statues, nno villaao di bronso, che si eaya 
nn i^Ju da un pe^ fatto al natural mstioo modo : par a eni lo 
loira yoglia lamentaiai di ^uel sjnn— ooaa troppo ezeeUente" 
{]a peasant in bronm, drawing a thorn from his foot, made in 
the natural rustic manner ; to those who look at him ho seems 
to be lamenting the pain of that thorn — a work of absolnte 
ezoellence^. They next proceed to the Belvedere, where they 
admire above all things the Laocoon. The German lansquenets 
have hitherto been charged with having rendered it necessaiy 
to restore an arm to this masterpiece of art, but we hero find 
that the arm had disappeared before the city had been entered 
by these soldiers. “ Ggni oosa d integra, salroche al Laocoonte 
gii luanea il biuzzo destro.” QEvery thing is entire except 
that the right arm of Laocoon is wanting.]) They are in 
an ecstasy w admiration, and declare of the whole group that 
**noa gli manca che lo spirito’’ Qe wants nothing but 
life]]. They describe the boys extremely well * ^ L'uno volen- 
dusi tirare dal rsbido seixwnte con il sno biaaello da noa 
gan^ nd potondosi per modo alenne ajntar, sta con la faoeia 
hmrinoaa oridando reno il padre e tenendolo con I’ldtia mano 
Mi ainistro biaszo. Si vede in sti pitttini doppio dolore, Tuno 

r vedersi la morte a Ini propinqua, Taitio perobe il padre non 
puol ajntaree si laoguisoe.” (]Ouo of than is Isbonring 
wilb his little arm to withdraw his leg from the rabid serpent ; 
but ftadiag diat he <^not help himself is turning his weqnng 
&CSO imploriiigly towards his father, whose left arm ho holde 
with his other hand. A difiereiit sorrow is peraeived in each, 
of these boys ; the one is grieving for the de^ tluit he sees so 
near him. the o^ter because his mther cm give them no ke^ 
bat is himself suJferiog and his strength ktihag him.] Hey 
sddl tibe remark that King Francis L bad requested the m 
^ is noble wmk fromihe pope, when th^ ml at Bolsigim s but 
hi* boUnem would not oona^ to reb his Belyadeee of the 
4M||riaa4 told was having a nepy made for the king. They 
haft ns that die hoys were aosMy finished, bat that if die 
mailiis Hired Ive handled years and laboured a hmdied at his 
Mjjgh^wsaUaeverattaHidmpcafeadoaeftheei^^ lathe 
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Bdyedere they also found a young Flemish artist, who had 
executed two statues of the pope. 

They next infonn us of thA pontiff and of his court. The 
meet important fact they communicate is, that the cardinal of 
Volterra, who had previously been able to repress the Medici, 
had been arrested and was held in prison, because letters of 
his had been seised, wherein he exhorted King Francis to 
venture an attack on Italy at that moment, seeing that he 
could never hope to find a more favourable opportunity. 
This enabled Cardinal Medici to rise again, and the imper^ 
ambassador Sessa supported him. The change in Adrianas 
policy may very probably have been determined by this 
incident. 


No. 14. 

dementu F//., P.M.t Conclave et Creatio. [Clement VIT., 
Pontifex Maximus, the Conclave and his Elevation.]] Bar> 
berini Libraiy, No. 4, 70 leaves. 

We find the following remark on the title-page “ Hoc 
conclave sapit stylum Job. Bapt. Sangn, eivis Romani, qui 
fuit Clementi VII. ab epistolis." [The style of this conclave 
resembles that of Giovanni Battista Sanga, epistolary secre* 
tai^ to dement VII.J But this opinion may be rejected 
without hesitation. Another MHl of the Barberini Library, 
bearing the title, ‘‘ Vianesil Albergati Bononiensis commeu- 
tarii rerum sui temporis" [Commentaries on the affiurs of 
his own times, by Vianesio Albergati of Bologna]] ; contaens 
nothing besides this conclave. It forms the first part of his 
** Commentaries,’' of which there is no continuation to be 
found. We may assume, thoiefore, that the author of the 
above-mentioned conclave was Vianesio Albergati. 

But who was this author? Masznehelli names many 
Albergati, but not this one. 

In a letter of Girolamo Nepo, we find the following anec- 
dote. A native oi Bologna caused intimation to be grvsn to 
Pope Adrian VI., that he, the Bolognese, had an important 
secret to omnmunicate to his holiness, W had no aHmey 
to defray the cost of his jonmey to Bonse. Messer Vtaussso^ 
a friend and feyourite of the Medici, made interest fet hitti. 
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and at Icngtii the pope told him he might advance the 
twentj'four duoats required by the Bologneee for his journey, 
which Amild be retamed to him. Yianesio did so : his mao 
arrived, and van brought into the palace with the utmost 
secrecy. Holy Father," said he, if you would conquer 
the Turks, you must prepare a vast armament both by land 
aad sea." This was all he had to aay. " Per Deum ! " ex- 
claimed the pope, whom this greatly irritated, the next time 
he saw Messer Yianesio, “ this Bolognese of yours ie a great 
cheat; but it shall be at your cost that he has deceived me 
and he nevor retnrned the twenty-four ducats expended by 
Yianesio. This Albergati is in all probability the author 
of the Conclave in question ; for in the little work before us 
he says that he had acted as intermediary between the Medici 
ond the pope— “ Me etiam internuntio." He was well ac- 
qoainted with Adrian, whom he had previously krown in 
(Spain. 

He has, nevertheless, erected to the memory of this pontiff 
the m<)at inglorious mouument that can well be conceived. 
His remarks serve to shew us the extent and depth rd tbit 
hatred which Adrian had awakened among the Italians. Si 
i[Mius avaritiam, crudclitatem, et principatus administraadi in- 
.«i«iitkun oonsidsnabirau.!, barhoFOTumqao quos seenm adduxerat 
(Speram feramque uaturam, merito inter pessimos pontifieee 
reterendus est.” flf we consider his avarice, crncit^, and 
ignorance of the administration of the prinoip^ty, with the 
rough and savage nature of the i>Rrbaruius he brought with 
him, he may fairly be accounted among the worst of the 
popes.3 Ue is not ashamed to repeat the moet contemptible 
lanqioons on tho departed pontiff. One, for example, where 
Adrian is first compared to an ass, llien tc a wolf “ Post 
paulo faoiem iuduit lupi aurein " presently after he pats on 
the fierce looks of a wolf] : nay, finally, rven to Caracalln 
aad Nero. Biit if we ask for proofii of this imputed worth- * 
leiMncss, we find the ill-used pontiff fully justified, even | 
by what Yianesio himself relates. 

PopBi Adrian. Yl. had a nKim in the Torre Borgia, the key 
of whioh he alwe^ kept in las own possession, and which 
MmsS aroiiad him namra the “tfauctnm Sonotoram. ' Thia 
seom was eageily examined on the death of the pontiff. As he 
had leeeiv^ miiw and spent nothing, it was snppossd that 
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his treasures would be found in tbis cbamber ; but the sole 
contents were books and papers, with a few rings of Leo X., 
and scarcely any money. It was then at last admitted, 
**male partis opume usum fuisse " [that good use had been 
maide of what had been ill gotten^- 

The comjdaints of this author as to the delays interposed in 
public business may be better fonnded. It was Adrian's habit 
to say, “ Cogitabimus, videbimiis” [We’ll consider of it, 
we'll see about it^. It is true that he referred the applicant 
to his secretary ; but after long delays, this officer also re- 
ferred him to the auditor of the treasury, who was indeed a 
well-intentioned man, but one who oonld never bring any 
matter to a close, bewildering himself by an excessive, but 
ill-directed activity. "Nimia ei nocebat diligentia." [He 
was impeded by excess of diligence.^ The applicant re- 
turned once more to Adrian, vho repeated his “ Cogitabimos, 
videbimns." 

But in proportion with his abuse of Adrian is the eulogy he 
bestows on the Medici and Pope Leo X. His goodness, the 
security enjoyed under his government, and even his amhi- 
tectnru laoonrs are all landed in turn. 

From the remake of Albeigati, I conclude that the Arani of 
Baphael were originally designed for the Sistiiie Chap^. 

Quod quidem sacellum Julius II. opera Michaelis Attgdi 
pingendi scnlpendique scientia clarissimi admiralnli exemavit 
pictura, quo opere nullum absolntins extare sstate nostra jda- 
rique judicant ; moxque Leo X. ingenio Raphariis ITrbinaris 
arwifecti et pictoris celeberrimi anleis anro putparaque in- 
textisinsigniyit, qua absolntiseimi operis pnlchritaaine omnium 
oonloB tenent." [Which chape! Julius II. adorned with ad> 
mirable paintings, the wewk of Michael Angeks a most illns^ 
trious painter and'senlptor, of which it is the general judgment 
that no work more perfect has existed in our timiim And 
afterwards Leo X. ftirther omameuted the halb with texttiNa ' 
of g(dd and radiant colonra^ after the designs of tiiat most • 
renowned architect and painter, Raphael the Uihanese, the 
bean^ of which most perfect work ettehaate the eyes et all 
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Inatrut^OM al Cardf Rev"'" di Farnete^ cAe fu poi Paul 
TlJ.y ^uaneUi andd legato alP Imp” Carlo F*. doppo il sofco 
di Roma, [^liistraction to tho most reverend Cardinal 
Fameee, afterwards Paul III., when he went as legate to 
the emperor Charles V. after the sack of Kome. J 

I first found this instruction in the Cersini Library, No. 
4C7, and afterwards obtained a copy in the handwriting of the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

This document was known to Pallavicini, who refers to it 
in his Istoria del Condlio di Trento," lib. ii. o. 13; but the 
following chapters will make it obvious that he has not mada 
so Bfinch use of it as his words would imply ; he has taken his 
nonativo from other sonrees. 

These instructions are highly important, not only as re- 
gards the affairs of the papacy, but also in relation to the col- 
lective policy of Europe at a most momentons period ; they 
likewise contain many remarkable and weighty particnlam 
not to be found elsewhere. 1 have ther^ore thought it 
advisablo to print them entire, for it is certa'n that no mere 
extract would satis^ the well-informed reader ; they amply 
merit the few pages that will be devoted to them. 

in June. 1.526, the pope had issued a brie( wherein he 
suorinetly eiiumerated all the points on which he felt ag- 
grieved by tho emperor. To this the emperor made a very 
animated, not to say vehement, reply, in September, 1536. 
The state-paper which appeared at the time under the title 
Pin Dhro Carolo Y. . . . apologetioi libr " (see Gold^ 
Politica Imperialia, p. 984), contains a oircumatantial refeia^ 
tioii of the pope's assertions. To these writings the instmotum 
befere qs may now be added. It will be feend that they oon- 
smI of twe parts : oee in wldoh the pope is spoken of in the 
tWld person, and whkdi was piobaUy compel by Qiberto^ 
or sMie other confidential minister of the pontiff it is of the 
ntmest importsnee in relation to tlie earlier events, whet^r 
dntfeg the pontificate of Leo or that of Clement ; tl^ aeooiid 
is mtiiA Aorter, and begiBs with the words ** Per non eolnte 
hi ie (Anas Mr le ipmli fnimno oostrstti" [Not te enter iutn 
the ewMM Whereby we were eonsteaiiied|] ; nn4 bare the pope 
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speaks ia the first person: it was therefore most probably 
drawn up by himself. Both arc prepared with a riew to the 
justification of the measures taken by the Roman court, and 
are calculated to place the proceedings of the riceroy of 
Naples, on the other hand, in the worst possible light. It 
woiUd, without doubt, be unadvisable to ti'ust Uiem to the 
letter on each separate point, for we occasionally find mis- 
representation of facts. It would be desirable to know what 
was the repl^ of the imperial conrt to the charges here 
made. Yet, in general, not only the papal polity, but also, a 
considerable part of that of Spain, is elucidated by this docu- 
ment. We find, for example, that even so early as the 3 rear 
1525, there were some thoughts of annexing Portugal to 
Spain. 

“111'“’ Rev*”* Signore. Nella difficult^ della provinoia che d 
toccata alle mani Ji Y. S. in'”' e R***, tanto grande quanto 
ella stessa conosce, et nella recordatione della somma ct estre- 
ma mioeria nella quale siamo, penso che non sark se non di 
qualohe rilevamento a quella, haver quella informatione chc si 
pub di tutte I'attioni che sono accadute tra N. Signore e la 
M'* Cesarea et in esse conoscere che Y. S. R”** va a prencipe 
del quale S* S'* et la casa sua b piu benemerita che nessun 
altra che ne per li tempi passati ne per li prosenti si possa 
ricoidare; et so qualche offenSione b nata in quest’ ultimo 
anno, non b causata nb da alienatione che S* S'* havessi fatto 
della solita voluntb et amore verso sua Maestb o per disegni 
particular! d’aggrandire i suoi o altri o per abbsssare la 
reputatione o state sue, ma solo per neccsntb di non oom- 
portare d'esser oppresso da chi haveva et auttoritb et forze in 
Italia, et per molte prove che sua B* havessi fatto per nuQ^ti, 
letters, messi et legati, nun era mai state possibile trcrvsrci 
remedio. 

“ La S'* di N. Signore da che comiuoib a esser tale da poter 
servir la corona di Spagna et la oasa della Maestb Cesarea, H 
che fu dal principio del pontificato della S'* M*** di Ijeone sno 
fratello, con el quale poteva quanto ogn’ uno sa et la M** soa^ 
ha provato, fu sempre di tanto studio et sertjtii della parte 
Spe^uola et imperiale che non si polrb nnmenur benefit o 
gratia o sodis&ttione di cosa alcuna che queata paele in egai 
tempo habbi ricevuta dalla S'* M*** di Leone et d«Jk elitoaa|i 
nefla qnale non solo N. Signore stando in minor^oa not frit 
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trovato o non adversario o consentiente solo, ma ancora 
auttore, indrizzatcre et conduttore del tutto. Et per toccarc 
otielle cose che sono du pin importantia solametite : le loga 
r‘W si fece il secondo et terzo anno della 8“ M*** di Leone per 
ndversare alia venata prinia che fece il christianissimo re 
Francesco pass6 tutta per mano di S. S'*, et ella andh in per- 
sona legato per trovarsi in fatto con gii altri. Dove e&sendo 
nusciti li disegni diversamente da quello che s’era imaginato, 
et constrctto papa Leone a fare quelli accordi che potd con el 
chr**, il cardiiiiUe de Medici hebbe quella cara di conservare 
il papa Spagunolo che ogn’ uno di quelli che all' hora vi si 
trovoroDo posson render testimonio, et usb tntta rauttorith che 
haveva col papa sno fratello, che la volnnth et estremo dcsi- 
derio che el christianissimo haveva di seguir la vittoria et 
passar cou taiito esercito et fivore nel regno, fussi raffrenato 
fnir con una scnsa et hor con un altra, et tra le altre che 
essendo il re cattolico vccchio et per I'infermilh gia a gli 
nltimi anui, S. M'* aspettasse Voccasione della mortc sua, nel 
qiial tempo rimpresa riuscirebbe senza difficult^ alcnna. Et 
sucoedendo assa; presto doppo questi ragionamenti la inorte 
del re cattolico, che credo non ci fussc un mese di tempo, con 
quant' arte et &tica fussi necessario reprimeze linstantia 
grande che el ehristianisnmo ne feceva, ue sarebber toatimonSn 
le lettere di propria mano di M**, se questi soldati, che tra 
le altre cose hanno ancor sacoheggiato tutte le scritture, o ot 
le lendesserc over le mandasnero all* imperatore. Et queste 
cose con niolte altre, che tutte erano in preparar quieta e sta- 
bile la hcrediti et snoressione della persona hora dell' impe- 
ratore et in assicurarlo otiam vivente I'avo de maestrati di 
8|Migiia, tutte faceva el cardinale de Medici non per private 
OMBBodo rao abuno, ansi direttainente oontro Tutile parti- 
enlarB, non havendo rendita alcuna di momento se non nd 
donnioio di Fruvcia, et non procurando mai d'haver ristoro in 
dl Spegoa. 8ucoeae la raortc dell’ {nperatore Masshni- 
Itam, et easeado Leone inclinato alia parte del ohristianiaaiine 
^ qaella dignith et opponendosi alii conati della M'* Oeeatea 
dWat non paesb il tenaino ddl' elettione che el oantiaal ^ 
Medkn eondmae il papa a noa eoattavenirvi, e doppo fidia 
rdattloDo ad a)iprovaitt, aatelvwlo dalla nmonia, dal ^igkiro, 
dn aea poteva, eenado re di Napoli, s! come voolc la coati- 

talfaMi « papa procmard'easeiak uttperatore. ria- 

m. n 
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yestirlo et darli di huoyo il regno di Napoli : in ohe non so— 
Be I’affettion grande et I’oppinione nella quale el cardinal de 
Medioi era entiato della ^nta, prudontia et religione della 
sua, non lo scusasse — se fusso piu o il seryitio, che pud 
molto apertamente dire d'haver fatto grandissimo alia M * sua, 
oyero il deserritio fatto al fratelio ciod al papa et alia ohiesaf 
'fiayorendo et nutrendo una poteniia tanto grande e da oonsi- 
derare ehe un di da questo fiume poteya erumpere una devaa> 
tatione et oltiaggio si grande come hora e seguito. Ma ve> 
dendo il canlinaJe qneste due potenze di Spagna et Franoia 
divise di sorte obe malamente non oontmpesando Tuna coll' 
■altra si potova sperar paee, andd prima oon questo disegno 
d'agginnger tanta anttoritd. et forze al re di Spagna obe essendo 
ugnale U ohristianisshno dovessi haver rispetto di ventre a 
gueixa, et se pur la disgratia portasse ohe non si potesse &r 
dhneno, essendo I’oppinione d'anteporre il re di Spagna al 
christr’, Spagna fussi in modo ierma et gi^liarda che attac- 
oandosi in nn caso simile a qnella parte si potesse sperame buoti 
esito et oerta vittoria. Et questo lo provassi con altro cho a 
parole, se forse le cose sopradette fusser cosi osonre ohe haves- 
ser bisogno di pin aperta fede : ue fari testimonio la conclaea 
lega oon Oesana coijitra Franoia, et tanto dissiurili le conditioni 
ehe si promettevano da un lato a quelle dell' altro, ohe nun 
«olo Leone non doveva venire a legarsi coll' intperatore, 
•essendo in sua libertd et arbitrio d'elegger quel ohe piu &oeya 
per Ini, nia essendo legato doveva fore ogni epera per spiccar- 
sene : et per mostiar brevemente essor oon effetto quanto io 
dico, I'imperatore si trovava in quel tempo ohe Leone feco 
lega seoo, privo d'ogni auttorifo, nervo, amici et reputatione, 
havendo perduto in tnlto I'obbedienza in S^tagna per la rebel- 
hone di tutti i pqpuli, essendo tomato daHa dieta che sua M** 
haveva fatta in Vomiatia, esclnso tfogni eooelueion bnona 
d'ajnti «t di favori ehe si faen proposto d'ottenere in essa, 
havendn la guena gia mossa no snoi paesi in dne lati, in Fian- 
dca per via di ItSmrto della Mama et in Navaita, il qtial 
' legno gia era tatto amdato via et ridottosi all' abbedienza del 
re fovotito da i Franeeai : 4i Sutsaeri peeo inanEi s'eron di 
nuflivo allegati eel ebrietianisnisio con tlna mava eoaditione 
(fobUigami alia defenmene dello stato di Mihiaio, dhe el re 
pesNdeva, oosa ehe mai per inanzi non 'hiiyeymi yebtto faSi : 
at il set^ re -d'Aagln, nel qaalo foise rifnperBtore“'fEie)^ 
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fondauieoto per il parentado tra loro et per la nemist^ naturale 
COB Francia, mostrara esser per star a veder volentieri, come 
coDijprbl’d pol ceil li efPetti, noa si inovendo a dar pure ud 
minimo ajuto all' imperatore per molta oeueaaitt in cbo lo 
-eedassi ct per molta instantia ohe ne fusseiatta, salro doppo 
la motlo di Leone. 11 christlaniasimo all’ inoontro, oltre la 
potentia grande unita da se et la pronta unione che havera 
eon i’lll** Signoria et ohe haveva qnesta nnova liansa de 
Siiisseri, si trovava tanto pin superior nel resto quanto U 
cansano la potentia sua et la foeevano maggiore li molti 
et infiniti disordini ne quali dioo di sopra ohe rimpezatore 
si trovava. Le eperanse et propositioni dei premii et como- 
dith del SQccesso et prosperitk ohe le cose haveasezo havuto 
enrn molto diverse : il dhristianissimo voleva dar di prime 
eolpo Ferrara alia chiesa inanzi che per sua M** si faoessi 
sltia impresa, |>oi null' aequisito del rc^o di Na^li_§^ 
M * ehristianimima, per non venire a .• partioulari, dava 
'ianto'ciSinodit^ ^a ohiesa rirea ogni cosa <£o gli tomava di 
piu oomodo pin ntilith et sicurlk assai. che non aarebbe' state 
se CO rhavesse lassato tutto ; in quest' alira faanda non era 
<Hwn nessuna se non proposito di inetter lo state di Milano in 
italianl et far ritoruar Panna ot Piacenza alia ohiesa : et 
uondimeno, essondo et la facilitii dell' impresa in nna parte 
nell' altra il pericolo cosi ineguale et ag^ungendorisi 
ancora la disparity de i guadagni si grande, pntette tanto la 
volunta del cardinale de Medici appsosso ol papa, et appreaso 
a S. Rev* I'oppinione della booth et religioua della Maesth 
Gesarea, che mettendosi noUa delibeiatione ehe era neoeasaria 
di fare 0 ina'a Inogo o in itn altro questa inwginasioDe inanzi 
agli oechi, non voUe dar parte della vista all' altro mmsigUc 
nh tJtro esauiine se non darsi in tutto et per ioito a queUa 
parte donde sperava piu fratti d'anino uanto et ohrisuano 
che da qualsivoglia altri premii che tettipotalniende haveawr 
Iptflitto pmrveufre per fldtro via. £t sia'Vero chi nan ha 
visto dhe non essbndo suceesse le cose .in quel' pmnmpto-omue 
li spemvai, et essendo oonsumati i danari die per la priraa 
pnrtteu sna la M** Ceaarea haveva et vadndo il 
modo ehe si ffmessi provisidne per piu, ^M*** (di Xeone 
Sua farte et'S. Rev** molto piu per dmaua-nan maned 
nvMcfirvi la sostantia della pMria sua et di jqaaati omea et 
ehe havessi et per I'dtimo la > pei a ea a ■ s aa proprm, 
1 ) 2 
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della quale conobbe rimportantia et il frutto die ne segui. 
Moii in quello papa Leone, et benohe 8. 8. Rev" si trovasse 
nemico tutto il mondo, percbe quelli che hareva offeso dalla 
parte francese tutti s’eron lerati contro lo state et dignitk sua 
temporale et spirituale, gli altri dells parte dell’ Imp"' parte 
non lo volsero ajutare, parte gli fnron contrarii, oome V. S. 
Rev"* et ogn' nno sa molto bene, non dimeno nd il pericolo o 
offerte grand! dei primi nd I'ingrattitudine o sdeguo dd 
second! bastorono inai tanto obe lo facesser mnovere pur un 
minimo punto della volunttL sua, parendoli obe sicome I'animo 
di Cesare et I'oppinion d’esso era state scope et objetto, cod 
quello dovessi esser sna guida : et non si potendo iinagiuar cite 
questo nasoessi dall' animo sao ne potendo per il tempo breve 
suspicarlo, rolse pin presto comportar ogni cosa che mutarsi 
niente, anzi come se fussi state il contraiio, di nessuna cora 
tenne pin conto che di fare un papa buono parimente per la 
M** sua come per la chiesa : el che I’oppinione anzi certezzs 
fussi che non sarebbe quasi stato difforenza a fax papa Adriano 
o rimp" scesso, ogn’ nno lo sa, sicome ancora e notissimo che 
nessuno fii piu auttore et conduttore di queDa creatione che 1 
cardinale de Medici. 

Hor qni fn il luogo dove il card'* de Medici hebbe a far 
prova, se '1 giudicio el qiiale S. S. haveva fatto della M '» 
Cesarea gli riusoiva tale quale 8. 8. Rev”* s'era imagiiiato, 
perche inanzi Tombra et indrizzo della 8** M'*-* di 
haveva &tto che non si veniva a fare esperienza d'altro, et 
I'animo di 8. 8. tutto occupato a servir la M** sna, non haveva 
pensato di distraherlo in enra sna o di suoi partioulari, nd era 
cosi avido o poco prudente che s'imaginasse i premli corri- 
spondmiti ai merit!, anzi in questo pareva d'harer perfetta> 
mente sorvito et meritato assu, non havendo objetto nomiq n 
tale et essendosi rimesso in tutto e per tutto aila diserettiona 
et liberalith sna. £ vero che trovandosi piu di due «tnni 
quasi prima dhe la M" sua non pensava nd credeva peter 
rioever tanto benefloio et servitio dalla casa de Medici, haver 
promesso per soritto di sua mano et disegnato et tenuto a tale 
iiistantia separatamente da qnella nno stato nel regno di 
NafMK di 6 m. soudi et una moglie con stato in dote di 10 m. 
pur prwnesso a quel tempo per nno dm oipoti di papa Laeoa 
ofc di SL 8. R**, et non essendosi mai curati d'entnue in pos« 
sesso del ptimo nd venir a effetto del> seoondo per pamifi 
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d'hftver tutto in oortissimo deposito in mano di sun Mapuf j ^ 
Hiorto papa Leone et non essendo rinusto segno alenno di 
bene yer?t> la cass de Medici, cbe gli faoessi lieordo d'barer 
havnto tanto tempo un papa, se non qnestu, mandando S. S. 
fi** alia M'* Geearea a fiirli riveienza et dar conto di se, dette 
ivmmisHoni dell' espeditione di qnesta materia, che se ne 
bueesi la speditione, la consignatione et li piirilegii et venisse 
all' oiTetto. Ma successe molto diversamente da qnello che 
non solo era I'oppinion nostra ma d'ogn' nno : perche in oambio 
di yedere che si pensasse a nuovi premii et grattitndine per li 
qoaJi si oonoscesse la reeognitione de beneficii fatti alia M** 
sua, et la casa de Medici si consolasse vedendo non haver fiUto 
moha perdita nella moite di Leone, si messe difficoltb tale 
veil' eqieditione delle cose dette non come si trattato di 
uru state gia stabilito et debito per conto molto di verso et 
inlerioro ai mcriti grand! che s’erono aggiunti, prima di dis- 
putare, non altrimenti che se la casa de Medici gii fosse stata 
ueuiica, faecndo objettioni di sorte cho ancorche fusee stata in 
^^nel tcrmine, non ei devevou fare, perche la fcde et quel che 
a una volta promesso si vuol eervare in ogni tempo; pore u 
repUcb et mostrb il torto che si riceveva talmento che in 
iwnubio di sperar pin u di liavere almeno interamente quello che 
era promesso d'ano stato di 16 m. srodi 6 di S* M^ propria 
er ] 0 m. di dote cbe si doveva dare, si risolvette in tn : nel 
qual tempo essendo il cardinale de Medici bene informato di 
tntic, se S. bI. R*** non si mosse dalla devotiooe di S* M** 
persevcraudo non come trattato at supra ma come se fosse 
stato remanerato a satieth, si potrebbe dire che I’havessi fatto 
per forsa, essendo la potenm dell' imperatore fennata di sorte 
che non poteva far altro, overo per mnncarli partite con idiri 
jnencipt, overo per trovarsi in qnalohe gran necessith neDa 
quale fnsse piu pronto prestar ajnto all' imperatore ehe ad 
altri ; iCa chi si rioorda dello stato di quei tempi, che b facile 
occeitdo yw-i frosca la memoria, oonoscdrit che IWroito e 
pBite imperiaie in Italia per ei nuovo socoorso ohe i Francesi 
haffmm mandato reparando I'eseimto et force loro con flR** 
in gmndissimo periotdo, ct in mane d'akmiio 
ma in Italia, per ropportonith del state amici, pumti, 
d^wodettdn, denari et geote, die del cardinale de Mcciei ftx 
taim la ^nltoria in qnella parte dove gli fosse parse •.R S. 

Nida nella volenti verso fimperatore, eercavono eppri- 
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merlo, non solo poteva sperare i^uto daJIi Cesarei, ma essi 
malo liayerebbon fatto i fatti loro so da 8. 8. B”'*‘non bayesseT 
lioevnto ogni sorte di ajnto tanto ad aoquutar la yittoria 
(][uanto a mantenerlaiy essendosi sp(^liato £no all' ossa ot se at 
la patria per pagare una grosea impositimie* cbe fu imposto 
per oontribuiie et pagar I'esseroito et tenerlo unite; Direi 
yolentieri) connumenuido tutti i benefidi, offidi efc meiiti 
iofiniti del caidinale de Medid et di easa sna, qnalche amore^ 
vol demostratione o specie- di grattitudine' obe 8* M hayessi 
usato inyerso di loro, cod- per dire il yere come per scusare 
in queste tnodo questa perseverantia mai interretta pra* alcuik 
aooidente yerso ^ M** et difenderla da obi layolessi ohiamare 
pin tosto ostinatione cbe yero giudieio, ma non yi essendo 
niente non b pqsso far di nnoyo, salvo se non si dioesse cbe in 
cambio di 22 m. so. d'eiitrata perduti in Franda 8* M** gli 
ordinb sopra Toledo una pensione di 10 m-. so., dot quali ancora 
in parte no rosta creditore. E yero cbe nolle letteie cbe 8^ 
M** soriyeva in Italia a tutti li suoi ministii et oraton’ ct oapt^ 
tani gli faceva bonorifica mentione di 8. 8: R**, et cometteva 
cbe Tessin capo a quella et ne tenessero gran conte per insino 
a commetterli die se dio disponesse della 8“ M*'* d’ Adriano, 
non attendeesero a far p^ra, altri cbe 8. 8. R™ : donde nasceva 
cbe tutti facevano nei negotii loro capo a Fiorenza ot comma- 
nieayano le bscende, et quando s'hayeya a tiattar di danari o 
altra sorte d'ajnti, a nessnno si ricorreya con pin fiduoiacbe a 
8. 8. R*”*, favorendola gagliardamente oontro la mala disposi- 
tione di papa Adnono pw triste infonnationi ingeste da Tol- 
terra cbe mnstrava bayer di 8. 8^ : ndle cose, non 
focendo inginria al buoRanimo cbe Cesare potesse bavere eon 
el caidinale^ dirb bene obe 8* d geyemaya pmdentissiina- 
mente \n> volero cbe d mantenesri una persona di tanta 
anttoritb in Italia^ la quale per pooa recognitione cbe git fasat 
stata fatta non si era. mai rauiato nn pelo del solito sno, et 
non poBsendo sneoedere, cesi in questo come negH ahri stbti, 
cbe mntando la forma et repmento se ne fosse potato sentire 
evidentisdmi fraiti ei oommoditil obe foceya sna Maestit 
stando integro in Fiorenso d cardinaJe de Medici. 

** Morto Adnano fo ii cardinale create papa, doye aneorcbe 
i i^nistii et altri dependenti da Cesare hayesser ra^iarda cosa- 
missieDe, parte si portoron come yolsevo, et alenni cbe all* 
nltimo desceaeio poi a foyoiir la sna elettione il primo pvotesto 
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clio esbl volsero fu oho noa intei-derono per niente che S. S'* 
oonoBccase TcpoTa loro ad instaatia dell' imperatore, ma che le 
foovvono per mere dispositiooe priyata. £t nondiineao fatto 
papa ritonoc S. S'* la medesima persona del cardinal de Me- 
dici, quanto comportaya una union tale inaianie con la dignitil 
nella quale dio I’bayeya posto : et se in peear queste due 
pauni, del debito del pontefioe et dell' affettion yerso I'inipera- 
tojee, S. S'* non s'haveasa lassato yincere et fatto pesar piu 
I’nltima, forse che il mondo aarebba piu anni fa in pace, et 
non patiremnio bora queate cabunitll, Perobe troyandesi nel 
tempo che 6* S" fu papa, due easermti gagliardi in Lombardia, 
di Gesare et del cbristianissimo, et il primO' oppreoso da molte 
difficultit di potersi mantenere, se N. S. non I’ajutaya, come 
fe«^ con lassar le genti occlesiasuche et Florentine in compo, 
con darli lante decime nel regno che ne cavavauo 30 m. 
scudi, et larli Jar contrlbutioni di Fiorensa, et S* S'* ancora 
privatamente denari et infinite aljtre sorti d'ajuti, furse quella 
guena hayrebbe bavuto altro esito et pin moderato et da sperar 
fitie iu travagli ot non principio a nuove et maggiori tribula- 
tioni, alio quali sperando N. S. tanto zitrovai.' forma quanto 
oltre air auttorith ordinaria che crodeva haver coil' imperatore 
et per coiuiglioirlo bcue oi hayeva ancora a^unto queste* 
ntiovc dimostrotioni, senza le quali non hayrebbe potato vio- 
oerf, pctfcbe et me n'ero scord^ sene' esse mai lo S^;iioria 
facevA uuir I'eseroito suo, non sdo non fu data luogo alcuno al 
QUO c^cnsiglio, cbe dissuadeva di passaio in Frmneia con L'eser- 
cito, aa»i iu molte occoientia si eominoib a moatiue di tenere 
an pace cento di S^ S'*, et. iavoiic Ferrara in dispreggio di 
quella, et, in Gamble di lodarai ot ringratinrla di quanta bayeva 
fatta per. loro, querelaRii di qnei che non s'eia fintto- a voglia 
lore, non misuraado prima 'die tutto si faeessi per men. dispo- 
idtiono senta obUigo alcuno, et pci, se ben oe ne-fassero slati. 
infiniti, die melto meggior doyeva e«aer q&i^ ohe tiiava 
Saulil^ O' fare il debito suo con Dio dieeoie i'iniperatoiQb 

L'edta oho hd>be la guorta di Fmoda mostrb se d. ooiv> 
ddio (ti N. Sig** era huono, obe veoendo d ebriatianiasame 
altaso all' es^rdto Cesaroo cb'eta a Marsiglia, lo oeetiUMe a 
lilinuERi, di miOy e '1 re.seguira con ederitby. cfaa ptina fa 
eatceta in Milano oh'ean. si potosser proyedens, «t> fa tanto 
tidMnrma in qudla gioniata del yioer»i, secondo cbe l^hnomp’ di 
^ 9*.«|in«Ea,pnMo a.S^ Eeo“8criB8e, ebe nua sanbW itato 
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partito qnale S. Sigooria non avesn accettato dal re, et pro- 
qentemente : vedendoai in eeitiema rovina so la ventnra non 
I’hayessi ajutato con &re ohe el obristianiBsiuio andaase a 
Pavia et non a Lodi, dove non era possibile stare oon le genti 
(the vi s'eron ridotte. Hora le cose si trovavano in queeti 
termini et tanto peggiori quanto sempre in oasi co^ subiti 
I'huomo s’ima^na, et N. S. in mslissima intelligentia col chr'* 
et poca sporansa ^ non haver a sperar se non male da S* Id** 
et rimanerli odiatu in inlinito, essendosi govemata come dirb 
appressd con qnelja veritb ohe debbo et souo obligato in qnalsi- 
voglia luogo che pin potessi stringere a dirla di quel che io 
mi reputi al presente. 

'* Fatto che fu N. Sig” papa, mandb el chrisiianisBimo <ti 
mandar subito moasi a supplicare a S. S‘% che come dio Thavova 
posta in luogo sopra tutti, cosi anoora si volessi metter sopra 
se stessa et vincer le passioni qnali gli potesser esscr rimaste 
G di ti-oppa affettione verso rimperatore o di troppo mala 
voluntb verso di lui, et che rimarebbe molto obbligato a dio ct 
a S. S'* se tenessi ogn* uno ad un segno, interponendosi a far 
bene, ma non mettendosi a &vorir Tuna parte contro I’altra : 
et Be pure per suoi interessi o disegiii S. B” giudicasse biso> 
gnarli uno appoggio particnlare d'un prencipe, qnal poteva 
havere meglio del suo, che naturalmente et a figliuolo della 
chiesa et non emnlo, desideiava et era solito operar grandezsa 
di essa et non diminntione, et quanto alia voluntb poi da per^ 
sona a persona, gli &rebbe'ben portiti tali che 8. S'* conoe- 
cerebbe che molto pin ha gnadagnato in farsi conoscere quanto 
meritava offendendo et deservendo Ini, ohe ajntando et favo- 
rendo Timperatore, venendo in particulari grandi. 

*‘ Nostro Signore acoettava la prima parte d'easere omoievole 
a tutti, et benehe poi oon li esotti dependessi piu dall' im- 
peratore, oltie alia inclinaaone lo faceva ancora r^m certissima 
speranza di poter tanto oon rimperatore ohe iaoilmente )as> 
sandosi Sua M** Cesarea govemare et muovere, a Sna S'* non 
fussi per essere g^ve queilo cheoffendeva el christianiBsimo, 
quanto gli sarebhe comodo poi in facilitare et ajutare gli 
aucordi che se havessero havnto a fare in la pace. Ma sue* 
cedendo altrimenti et facendo il re, mentre ohe I’esseroito 
Oesaiea era a Maisiglia, resolutione df venire in 
mon^ credo da Azais ( Aiz) un corriere eon la carta bianoa a 
N. 8^ per mezzo del sig^ Alberto da Carpi g(mi capitnlatioae 
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hirorvoJo et amplisaimi maadati et con una dimoatrotion 
d'animo talo che certo rhayerebbe poaauto mandare al proprio 
iniperatoro^ porobe di yoler lo di Milano in poi era oon- 
tento nel resto di riporai in fcatto et per tutto alia yolanti et 
ordine di Noatro Signore : et non oatante qnesto Sua SantitH 
ncn si volae riaolyer mai ae non qnando non la piima ma la 
aoconda yolta fu oerta della preaa di Milano et hebbe lettere 
dair buomo 8UO, cbo tutto era apacoiato et cbe el yioerd non lo 
giudicava altrimenti. Mettaai qualaiyoglia o amieo o aeryitore 
o fiatdlo 0 padre o I'imperatore mededmo in qneato luogo^ et 
r^ga in questo aubito et ancora nel aeguente, obe oosa bayria 
potato fare per beneflcio auo che molto meglio S. S'^non 
baU>ia &tto ? dioo me^io : perohe aon oerto obe quolli da che 
forae 8. M*' ha aperato et apera miglior yolunU, poiche ai 
troyano obbligati, hayrebber yoluto tenere altro oonto dell' 
obbligo che non fecw* la 8. S‘* ; la quale hayendo ripoato in 
man aua Air ceaaor I’anue per iar proaeguir la guerra nel 
raguo di Napoli et infiniti altri comodi et publki et privati, 
tion e’era obligata ad altro in fayor dell' ohriatianiBaimo ae non 
» larli acqiiiatar quello che gia I’eaercito di Ceeare teneva 
pc-r perduto et in reprimerlo di non andare inansi a pigliare il 
iogno di Napoli, nel quale non pareya che fuaai per eaaere 
moHa diffioultb : ei chi yuol farai hello per li eyenti auoceaai 
al ooatmrio, deye ringratiare dio che miracoloaamente et per 
piacorli ha voluto coal, et non attribnir nuUa a ae, ct nconoacer 
obe ’1 papa feco quella oapitulazioDe per conaervar ae et 
rhnpenitore ot non per mala vnloutk. Perche troyando poi 
per aua diagratia el re diAicultb nell' impreea per haveria 
preaa altrimenti di quel obe ei doyeva, N. 8^ lo laaab due 
amat d'intomo a Pavla aenza dar on aoapiro di fevore aUe coae 
aoe^ et bencbe qneato fuaae aaaai benefioio delli Spagnuoli, non 
maoeb anoora far peT loro, dandoli del atato tntte le 
eomoditik ehe petevon diaegnare, non mancando ^nteiporri 
per uetter aeoordo qnanto eim poaaibile tn loro ; ma non vi 
e a ae nd o oidine et aoll^tando ii re, che N. Sig" ai aeepriaae in 
fiiver auo per farli acquistare tanto fun iaoilmente Id eta4o di 
liSaniO, et inatando ancora obe i Fioreutini f a c c a ee ro il iaed<a' 
* ahne^ a che pariinente come 8. 8** erono obbligati, face opera di 
evlipre rbayerai a acopriie dare ajuto alenno, aalfn di darli 
paaio at yettovaglia per el auo state a una parte deU* eeeireHD, 
idke eon M'* vd^a mandare nel rrgno per ' In diyeNione et 
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liduT piu facilmeute all' accordo grimperiali. Oh che gras 
servitio fa questo ai Francesi, concedesdoli cosa la quale era 
in £achl(^ loro di toraela, ancorcbe non glie rharesse volnto 
dare, trovandosi diaarmato et parendo pur troppo stiano che 
hayendo fatto ana legacon S. M** ohristianissiina non rharendo 
Toluto seryir d'altn>,gli negasse quello che non poteya^ et una 
publicatione d'una ooncordia finta, come fa qaella che si detta 
foera all’ hota per date an pooo di paetoxa a quella Hi** et fane 
che di manco "iftl animo comportasae che S.> S“ non oaserTasse 
ad unguem la. capitulatione : ct se si yorrit dire il ywii el 
christianissimo fa pin presto deseiyito che servito di qaella 
separations dell' esercitoy perche furono la genti interleuute 
tanto in Siena et di poi. in questo di Roniey>ohe rimperiali 
hebber tempo in. Lombardia di facla.proya che fecere'S Payia.: 
la qaal ottennta, qualche ragiono yoleya che rimperatore nd i 
euoi agenti nd haomo al mondo di qaella parte si tenease ofieso 
da Sua 8“ o pensassi altro che farli seryitio o piacere, se la 
religiose non U moyeya et il segoitare gli esempii degli altri 
prencipi, li qoali non solo non hauno offeso i papi, che si scco 
stati a yedeie,maqaando hanno ottenute yittoria ooniro qaella 
parte con la quale la ohiesa si fussi adheiita, gli hanno hayati 
in somma adherenza e riyerenza e posto termine alia vittoria sua 
in chiederU perdono, honoraria et servirla. Laseifuna stare la 
zeligione da canto et mettiamo il papa et la chiesa in laogo di 
Moscoyita, doye si troyb nui che a persona et state che lom 
ti occupa niente di qnello a che la ragione yuole). ta possa pre- 
tenders ? auxi hayendo ana contmaata.memoria.d'hayes taati 
anni col fayore, ^'uto et sastantia soa et partieularmante detts 
persona ottenuto tante yittorie ; otse hoza si eraadherito cel. 
le, lo fece in tempo nel qaale non potendn f^atare se nd aUrh 
gli porye d'hayere una oooaaione divina di pater col messu dei 
nemici fare quel medeaimo effetto, non gU dando pia di quelle 
che 0 la forza loro o rimpotentia dell' imperatcre gli conee* 
deya, et poi qoando dl coxso della yittoria si fermb per i Fnw.* 
cesi, hayorla pin tosto arenata che ^atata a spigsere inaazii 
ohe inhumaiiitil inoodita^ per non osar piu grave tenninei. fa 
quella> come se appnnto non vi fusse stata alniua di qpesle 
la^ioni c fassaro state al oontmrio, snhito ottennta la vittoiia 
ip^avia et fiitto prigione il re, cercare di £u pace eon gli 
dfli qaali meritamente potevasi presamere d'essere stati oiffe^ 
aUa-diiesa et alia persona del papa sid>ito indir la gwrm. 


^ s 
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et numdArli uno eaetcito adooso? O g^'imporiaU havevon 
vedati i cafatol i della l^a oon- el chr^" o noo gli havevoa 
veduti. Havendo gli visti, eome siam ccrti, essoido andate in 
man loro tutte le Hcrittujre di S. M**, dovevon pfodnrli, et mos- 
trando offensione in easi o nel tempo obe foron ooncloai oveie 
nei partioulari di cosa cbe fusee in pregiudioio M** CeaaMa^ 

giuetificai oon ewi qnello che contavano^ ee giustificatioDO 
^naa p«ro vi potessa esaero hastente. Non gli hapendo visti, 
perebe iisar taJe iniquity contfa di . . . . ? nd in. sciiptis 
NOD havendo visto cosa tale nd in fatto non havendolo provato, 
non havevon sentito ofibnaione aleuna. Nd restd N. Sig” pee 
pooo aoimo o per non potere, perohe se I'ha dell' animo o del 
poteve eesi in loro benefioio I'havevon provato tanto tempo et 
del prime I’etd not glien' havera potnto levar niente et del 
seeondo^la dignitd glien' haveva, aggiunto assai, nd auehe percfae 
^ tS'^havessi intereette aluune letteiedi questi ngf‘nelle qualt 
si redeva che stavano gonfl et rispettavano ucoasione di vnndi- 
carai della ingiuria ohe non riceverono da S. raa per non 
ri>putac niente tutte queste cose, reepeito alia ginstitia et al 
■loFwe et boon animo della M‘* Geaareai, senra putieipation 
della qnale non pensd mai che si meltesae a tenlaie oosa 
alcana) et non {losseudo tnai persuaderid che S. U** fneee per 
cdoipertario. Pero accadde tutto- il eonirario, che eubita eenan 
dhnoravaLcuna fscer paaeare reaereito in quel dells olness ct 
onsetrinser S. S'* a redimor la vexatione'coa lOQ m. so. et cod 
bet iioa lega. oon loro ; La qnale mandtandoei in Spagn% la 
domenucatioiie che S. M** ne feeo d’haverio a>male fu eke se in 
eesa eLcenteneTa qnalohe cosa uhe fheee in beneficio di NL Sig'* 
et daUachiesa, non la vulse mtifioai^ non oetaiito oheqnante' 
fd lotto in Italia, fnari con li maudati amplianau della eoai) 
et tea la altxe eoee v’eta la reiotegrailieBe dei saU dello 
di Miluo che n pigliasaer dalla ofaieaa, et la reetitiition d» 
Bemi^ di che non volae he nulla. Havemlo N^ Sig” vednte 
gelMimi tante volte et ^lando sempte che la ceee delF 
inerotere. anooiebe dla prosentia pareaeero altimnentii, m 
eflbUo- poi Ipuero pw rioeeire nugltori et havendo eenfm 
vielo nnwirU il cmittariO) oemincR^ a dare oreceye ce» tante 
pwee eke ne vedera, a glie I’lmveva eem^ delto et pee< 

Hwqmraeliela M'*8na tendeaeialla opprenone di tattmlteltn 
eki V e lem e iio ht sig" assdoto, perendoU steaam ohe een». nd' 
dlii Kt e tale Sl M** si govenasse per se et pet K snot dl qjtai 
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della sorte ohe faceva . et trovandoai in questa auspettione et 
mala oontentezza di veder che non gli eia osaervato nd fede nd 
piomesBa alcnna, gli paieva che gli fuaae ben conveniente 
adheriie alia amioitia et piatiche di coloio li qnali havessero 
nna cauaa eommnne con la santith ana et fuaaer per trovar 
modi da difendeni da nna violentia tale oho ai tenera : et 
eaaendo tra le altre cose propoato oho diaegnando Ceaare levar 
di state el dnea di Milano et farsene padrone et havendo tanti 
indicii che questo era pin che certo non si dorera perder 
tempo per antioipar di £ue ad altii quel che era disegnato di 
fare a noi, S. S'* non potepa recusare di segnitare il oamino di 
chi come dico era nella fortuna commune. Et di qui nacque 
che volendosi il regno di Fiancia, la 8. S'** di Venetia et il 
resto di Italia unire insieme per rilevamento delli stati et 
salute commune, N. S. dara intentione di non recusare 
d'essere al medesimo che gli altri s'offerivono; et oonfessa 
ingenuamente che essendoli proposto in nome et da parte del 
marchese di Pescara che egli come mal contento dell* impera- 
tore et come Italiano s’offeriTa d'essere in questa compagma 
quando ^avesse a venire a iatti, non solamente non lo licusd, 
ma havendo sperato di poterlo havere con effetti, gli haverebbe 
fatto ogni partito, perohe essendo vennto a termine di temer 
ddln stato et salute propria, pensava che ogni via che se gli 
fosse offerta da potere sperare ajuto non era da rifiutare^ 
Horn egli d morto et die sa la verith et con che animo govemb 
questa cosa. £ ben vero et certo qnesto che simile particulare 
fu messo a N. Signore in sno nome : et mandando S. S'* a 
dimandarnelo, non solo non lo ricusb, ma tomb a confeimare 
egli stesso quel che per altri mezzi gli era stato fatto intendere : 
et benche le pratiche procedesser di questa sorte, dio sa se 
N. Signore ci andava pin tosto per necessity che per olettione ; 
et di cio possono fSar testimonio molte lettere scritte in (j^uel 
tempo al nnntio di S. S!*appreseo Tiraperatore, per le quail se 
gli ordinava che facesse intendere alia M'* S* li mali modi et 
atti a levinate il mondo che per quella si tenevano, et che 
amor di dio voleese pigliarla per altra via^ non essendo posai- 
bile che Italia, anoorche si ottenesse, si potesse tenere cos 
alt/o che eon amoie et con una certa forma la qnale fnsee’pdr 
contentare gli animi di tutti in universale. Et non giovando 
niente, anzi scoprendosi S. M'* in quel che si dubitava, dW> 
,patroaini dello stato di Miluio sotto il pretesto di Gindateb 
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Moroue et ohe il duca si fosse voluto ribelWe a S. M**, per- 
sevomFB tottavia in acconoiarla con le buone, descendendo a 
quel obo volova S. se dla hob voleya quol ohe piaceva alia 
S‘ Soa^ purohe lo Rtato di Milano restasse ncl duoa, al quale 
efletto si erano latte tutte le guerre in Italia : in ohe S. S" 
hcbbe tanto poca ventura che, andando lo spaccio di quests 
soa Tolnnta all' imperatore in tempo che S. M” voleva aocor- 
J&rsi col christianissimo, rifintb far I'accordo : et potendo, se 
acoeltava priina I’accordo con il papa, &r pin vantaggio et poi 
pin fermo quel del christianissimo, rifiutb &r I'accordo con 
N. Signore, per fare ohe quanto faceva con il re fusee tanto 
piu (^comodoj vano quanto non lo volendo il rc osservare era 

J ier liayer de compagni mal contenti, con li quali unendosi 
Qsse per tenere manco conto della M"* Sua ; et non d possi- 
bile imaginaisi dondc prooedesse tanta alienatioue dell’ im- 
peiatore di volere abbracciare il papa : non havendo ancora 
con e0etto sentita offesa alcana di S. S**, havendo mandato 
legato suo nipote per hoiiorarlo ei practicare queste cose 
acoiocho conoscesse quanto gli erano a cnore, facendoU 
ogni sorto di piaoere, et tra gli altri coneedendoli la dis- 
penaa del matrimonio, la quaJe quanto ad unire I’amicitia 
el inteUigentia di quoi regui per ogni caso a cavsrgli denari 
delta dote et havor questa sucoesaione era della importaiisa, 
che ogn' nno sa, et tamen non si niovendo 8 . M** niente, 00 s- 
triuse la S. S * a darsi a chi ne la pregava, non volendo l im- 
peratore supplicarlo, et a grandissimo torto accettarlo : et 
avtiwe che atringendosi N. Signore con il christianissimo et 
con I'aitri prencipi et potentati a hue la lega per oomrauue 
difenstone et precipuamcutc jier far la pace universale, qnande 
I'inipetatore lo seppe, volse poi nnirsi con N. Signore ei nuui- 
dando ad offriigli per il sig^ Don Ugo di Monoada n<m 8 ou> 
quid ohe S. S'* gli havova addimandato et importunato, aa 
atMd ohe nai haveva sperato di potcre eeiwmefe. Et se e la 
M** 8> M Tuol diihndere o calnmniare N. SigI", the oonoedeao 
dull per il sjg" Don ITgc quanto dissi di supra, non rhavease 
Tcluto aecettare, non drani la S'* S., la quale menlre che fu 
Ja sua poiesth, gli feoo istanaa di oonteutarn di maaeo anai, 
.Ott iaeelpi il pooo gindioio di ooloro ohe quanto d tempo et 6 
me gioTara non vogliono eonseatiN s nno et yeqgono fuoti 
o’^eeMpodi a voler buttar cento : . . • non o m end o (ae non ?) 
ilii niiuna ginstifleatione oio in lenfo, ohewaM^.iMigaese 
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d'entrate in lega con honeste oonditioni et obo le imprese 
rinsrasBero in modo difficili olie altrimeoti non a potensse otte- 
nvte rintento commune ; et ohi dabitassi che I’impresa del 
TGgno Ron fosse stata per essere iacile, Ic pub mostiare I'esito 
di Frusolone et la presa di tante terre, considerando majaimA 
oho N. Sig" poteva mandate nel prinoipio le medeeime genii, 
ma non eron gia atti ad hayere nel regnO in nn sobito tante 
preparationi quante stentmono ad bavere in molti mesi eon 
aSpettaie gli ajuti £ Spagna; et mentre mon manca nell' inimi- 
oitia esser amieo et voler nsar pin presto uffioio di padre, 
mfitacoiando che dando (offendendo ?) e procedendo con ogni 
sinoemtb et non mancando di disoendere ancora ai termini 
softto della dignitb sua -in fare aocordo con Colonnesi sudditi 
Sdoi per lerrare ogni suspettione et per non manchtr mai il 
ferro tanto inanzi che non si potessi tirandcdo in dietro saner 
i&eihnente la piaga, lu ordinate a 8. S'* ^uella tiaditione, obe 
sa og^' nno et pin sene park, taceudo, ncm si patendoeepiimere, 
nolla quale b vero che se S. M'* non oi dette online nb consenso, 
Rbmostib almeno gran dispiacereet non feue maggior dimoe- 
tiation, parando che I'annata e tatti li praparatoril ehe 
potessi mai fare I’imperatore non tendesshio ad altro ohe a 
Yoler yendicare la giustitia che N. Sig'* haveva fatta oontro i 
Colonnesi di rovinarli qnattro castelli. Non voglio dispntar 
della tregna fatta qni in castello questo eeptembre per il rig” 
Don Ugo, se teneva o non tencva: ma Tassolutione dei 
Colonnesi non teneva gia in modo N. £bg” ohe essendo suoi 
sud£ti non gli potessi et dovessi castigate. Et se quanto all' 
OBServantia poi dells tregua tra N. Sig" et I'imperatore fiusi 
state modo da potersi fidare, si saieb^ oswrvata d'avvanao, 
benche N. 8i^ non fusse mai el prime a romperla : ma non 
gli essendo osservata nb qui nb in (Lombardia, doim nel tempo 
^Ua 'tregna ealando 12 mila lanriritineobo vennero nella 
terra dOHa cbiesa, et fteendosi dalle bande di qna el pSggio 
cbe si poteta, et ieolleoitanderi ri ‘vicerb per lettere del omi- 
riglio di Nhpoliy'riie furono intereettei, chq‘8. S'* aeerietaau la 
rentdaa per troYare il p^>a sprovieto et fontir quel ohe ol 
prime colpo non ri'locYeYa potato ine, non potbN.Si^mimoare 
a se stesso di ntatadare a tor gente in Lombardia, le 'qaalt, 
aneorobe retiissero'a tempo di fu faMiono'nel'regtto^ noRyalw 
bhe^si moYSsser dei confinb — et la'rovina de Inirghi dai ftnhin 
1100 fn pin per I'inObbedtenia di non Iwrer Yvdnto 
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che per sUro— et similmente di dar licentia a Andrea Doria di 
aadare s<l hnpedir qaell' annata della qnalo S. S'* haveva tanti 
riscontri che veni^a alia sna rovina. Non si puo senza nota 
dl S. S'* di poca cnra della salute et dignity sua dir, con quaute 
legitthne occasion i costretto non abbandonassi mai tanto tempo 
Vamore verso rimpeTatore,e dipoiohe comincib a easervi qualehe 
separatione, quanto volte non solo essendoli offerti ma andava 
cercando i modi di tomarvi, ancorehe et di questo primo propo 
sito et di quest' altre reconoiliationi gliene fussi seguito male. 
Eoeo ohe mentre le cose son piu fervent! che mui, viene el 
padre generale dei Minori, si quale haveudo N. Sig'* nel 
principio della guena'andando in Spagna dette buone parole 
assai dell' animo siio verso I'imperatore et mostratoli quali 
sariano In vie per venire a nna pace universale, la M** sna lo 
riinandh indietro con commissioni a parole tanto ample quanto 
»i poteva dcsiderare, ma in efietto poi durissime : pur deside- 
rando N. Sig" d'uscime et venire una volta a cbiarirsi facie 
ad fiudera con I'imperatore, se vi era mode o via alcuno di iar 
jmee, disse di si et accettb per lo migliori del mondo queste 
cose ohe Timp" voleva da sna santith et quello cbc la M** «>ua 
voleva dare ; et volendo venire alio stringero et biaognando 
lar eapo col viecrd, il quale si trovava anch' essu arrirato a 
Oaetta nel inedesirao tempo con parole niente mferiori di 
quelie die el generale baveya detto, queste coiiditioni cresce- 
vano ogn' bora et enino mfiuite et insoportabili da potersi &re : 
><Fm tntto cic niente premeva piu a N. Signore cbe esscr con- 
tve-^to a far solo accordo con I'imjieratore in Italia, perefae la 
eattsa ehe moveva a fai->'o, ctiam non grandissimo danno et 
v e igo gn a siia, era I'nnionc ot pace in TtaJia et il potere andare 
air Impm-atore, et se la Signuria di Venetia non gli coni^ntiTit., 
qne Wo 'noD poteva oocoiTcre, et per pnticarc il consenso loro, 
iKmido il vJoerd a Frusolonc, si feoe la sospensione dell' ami 
utlto gierni, tra quali potesse venire la ri$ijpt>tdA di Venetia, et 
anSando con ossa il aignor Cesare !Vieramosoa, nou fii prima 
-Ih cbe ^a^easendosi uHe mani et itberato Eromlone 
{Ml* iwedio non ai potd far niente : nel qnoi man^ipo b nerto 
<tbe N. 'SignoVD andb sineeiwiente cosi aucom il rav** 
'leglie, trovaiMioai gia I'lnimici a posta et con Tarmi in 
tMMN>,iaa)B era poasibSe di trattaie dne cose div<snein un tempo 

iwiiwtiie potrebbe inaravigliarai cbe 

l%!riV 'pinvtto f aoimo di qnesta parte et fecftavri wito eon 
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ingsHiio, dsnno et vergogna, hors volens et sciens, sena 
necessity aloana, libero dalla pauia del perdere, aiooro di 
gnadagnare, non sapendo che unicitia acquistaasi, esaendo 
oerto della alienatione et neniicitia di tutto il mondo et di 
qnei principali che di cuore amano la S** aua, andaaae a 
bnttarai in una pace o tregua di queata aorte. Ma barendo 
ana provato che non piaceva a dio che si fiusessi gnerra^ — 
perche ancorche haveasi fatto ogni prova per non yenirp ad 
anne et di poi eaaendovi venuto con tanti rantaggi, il non 
haver havnto ae non triati snccesai non ai pad attribuirp ad 
altro, veneudo la povera Christianity afflitta. e desolata in modo 
insoffribile ad ndirai da noi medesimi, che quasi eravamo per 
laaaar poca fotica al Turco di fomirla di rovinare, — ^giadicava 
che neesnn rispetto humano dovessi, per grande che fosse, valer 
tanto che havesai a riniuorere la S'* ana da ceiear pace in 
oompagnia d'ogn' nno, non poasendola haver con altri, &rsela 
a BO atesaa, et maasirae che in questi pensieri tornomo a inter- 
porvisi di qnelli avvisi et nnove dell’ animo ec volunth di 
Cesaro diapoato a qnello che suol niuovere la S< S" mirabi!- 
mente, havendo havuto nel medesimo tempo lettere di nnn 
propria di S. M** per via del Sig" Cesare et per PSolo di 
Aiezso di quell a aorte che era necessario ; vedendo che 
d'accordarsi i! papa col imperatore fuase per s^uime la felicity 
del mondo overo imaginarsi che aomo del mondo non potesai 
mai naacer di peggior hatiira che Timperatore ae fnase andato 
a trovare queata via per rovinare il papa, la quaJ fuasi indeg- 
nisaima d'ogni vilissimo uomo et non del magg^ore che sia tra 
chriatiaui, ma abait che si possa imaginar tal cosa, ma si 
repnta pin tosto che dio I'habbia penncsaa per recognition 
nostra et per dar campo alia M** soa di mostiar pin pieth, pin 
bonth e fede et darli Itiogo d’asaettare il mondo pin che fnaae 
mai concesao a principe nato. Elssendo venute in mano di 
questi soldati tutte le scritture, tia I'altre gli saii capitate 
ana noova capitnlatione, oho fecp N. 8" dnqae o set dl id 
piu prinia che aeguiase la perdita di Roma, per la quale ritbr- 
nando S, 8“ per nnirai con la laga et conaentendo a molte oon- 
ditioni che erano in pregindido della M** CJeaarea, non penao 
che alcuno sia per voleraene valere contro N. S'* di qudli 
della pa^ di Cesare, perche non Jo potrebbon Cue senta 
sfcoprir pin i difetti et niancamenti loro, li quali dato ohe d 
potosn conoedere che non si fuasi potato ritrar Borbona dal 
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proposito suo di voler yenire alia rovioa del papa, oerto d che 
cron tanti altri in quel campo di fanti et uomini d’anne et 
penone principali cbe havrebbono obbedito a i commaadamenti 
dell' impcratore ee gli fussero stati fatti di buona sorte, et 
private Borbonc d'lina simil parte, restava pocco atto a pro- 
seguire el disegao suo. Et dato ohe questo non si fusse 
pessuto fare, benohe non si possa easere escusazione alcuna che 
^Rgli, come si giustificheril, che havendo N. Sig" adempito 
lutte le vonditioni della capitulazione fatta col vicere, sicome 
V. S. B"* potria ricordarsi et vedere rilcggendo la cupia di 
ossa capitulazione, che porter^ seco, che domandando S. S'* all' 
incontro ohe se li osservasse il pagamento dei fanti et degli 
nomini d'arme, ohe ad ogni richiesta sua se li erano obbligati, 
non nc fiissi stato osservato niente, si che non essendo stato 
corrisposto in nessuna parte a N. Sig” in quella capitulazione, 
da an canto focendosi con to quello che si doveva, doll’ altro 
Ufa se ii dando li ajuti che si doveva, non so con che animo 
possa mottersi a voler calnonLaie la S'* S. d'una cosa &tta per 
mera neeessitil indatta da loro et tardata tanto a fare, che fu 
ia rovina di sua Benttitudine, e pigliare occasione di tonersi 
uffflsi da noi. 

Dalla deliberatione che X. Sig" feoe dell’ andata sua all' 
imperotore in tempo ohe nessuno posseva suspicare che si 
iitovessi pei altro >^he per zelo della salute de ohristiani, es> 
bPRifo venuta quella iiispiratione snbito che si hebbe nnova 
della morte del re d'Ungberia et della perdita del regno, noa 
lo negheianno li neniici pronrii, havendo S* S'* consultato e 
resoliito in (Kuicistoro due o tre dl inanzi I'eotrata di Colon- 
nesi in Boma ; nd credo che sia alcuno si grosso che pcnsi si 
volessi fine quel tutto di gratia coll’ impcratore prevedeudo 
forse quella tempesta, perche non era tale ohe se in fussi havuto 
tre hove di tempo a saperlo, non cho tre dt, non si fusse con 
on minimo suono fsforzo ?) potato scaooiare. Le conditioip 
ohe el pedre genenue di S. Francesco pmtd a N. Sig" furon 
qnefele ; la prima di voler pace eon S* S^, et se per oaso alljz 
''oonla sua trovasae lo cose di S* S'* et della chiesa rovinate, 
che era oentento si riduoessero tutte al pristino state et in 
f (alia darebbe pace ad ogn' nno, non essendo d'animo sno 
Tcitfte per se nd per suo fratello pur un palmo, anzi lassar 
Ogn' an jp possesso v quello in che si trovava tanto tempo fa; 
la dUbirebtia del duea di Milano si vedessi in jure da giodioi 
naa. iu. « 
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da deputarsi por S* S'* et S* M**, ot venendo da as8o]Tersi si 
Tsatituisse, dovendo esaer condennato si desai a Borbone, et 
Francia sarebbe contento far Taecordo a danari, coaa che non 
baveva volato far fin qui, et la somma nominara la medesima 
cbe *1 christiaDissimo baveva mandato a cfferire cio^ due niil- 
lioni d'oro ; le quali conditioni N. SJg” acoettb aubito aecoudo 
che il generale ne pub far testimonio, et le aottoscrisse di sua 
mano, ma non furono gia approvate per gli altri, li quali 7. 6. 
sa quanto gravi et insopor tabili petitioni gli ag^unsero. Hora 
non essendo da presumeie ae non cbe la M** Geaarca dicesse da 
dovero et con quella aineeritb che conviene a tanto prenoipe, 
et vedendosi per queste propositioni et ambasoiate aue oosi 
moderato auimo et molto benigno veiso N. Sig”, in tanto die 
la M** aua non sapeva qual fuasi quello di S* S'* in verso se et 
cbe si stimava I’amii sue 4ssere cosi potentisshiie in ItaUa per 
li lanziohineche et per I'annata mandata -ehe in ogni cosa 
bavessi ceduto, non I da stimare se non die quando sar^ in- 
formato obe se la M'* sua mandb a mostrarbuon animo nonfn 
trovato inferiore quel di N. Sig**, et cbe aUe forse sue era ial 
Tosistentia cbe ’S* S'* piu toato face benefioio u S* M" in depor 
Tarmi, cbe lo riroveasi, come bo detto di sopra et d obiaris- 
simo, et cbe tutta la TOrina seguita sta sopra la fede-ot nonie 
di sua M**, nella quale N. Sig^ si h confidato, vorrb non so- 
lamenfe esser simile a ee, quando andeid. sua sponte a desi- 
derar bene, et offerirsi parato ri&me a N. Sig”, et alia obiesa, 
ma anoora aggiunger tanto piu a quella natundo dispoaitisii 
sua quanto ricerca 'il volere evitare qneato carico et d'igno- 
minioso, obe (non) sarebbe per essete (da?) pasaarsene di 
leggiero, voltarlo in gloria peipetua, facemdola tanto piu ebiasa 
et stabile per se medesima quanto altri banno ceroato eeme 
suoi ministri deprimeda et oscurarla. Et gli efietti ehetbisog' 
nerobbe far per questo tanto privatamente verso la ebiesa et 
restauration sua quanto i beneficii cbe scanodlaasero le roviim 
in Italia et tutta la diristianit^ estimando pin esaere imperai- 
tore per pacificarla cbe qnsdsivoglia altro emeluraento, aaib 
molto facue a trovarli, pombe la dispositiooe et gindieio di 
vulere et conoaoeie il vero bene dove eonsiste vi sia. 


" Per non entrare in le cauae per le quali fbinmo costretfi a 
pigliar I'anni, per essere coaa che ricercarebbe pin tempo, d 
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Terra solamente a dire ehe nan le pigliammo mai per odio o 
aaala volants cbe haveasimo ooDtra I’imperatoro, o per am- 
iiitioae di fiKr pin grande lo state nostro o d'aicuno de nostri, 
Bna solo per necessity nella quale oi pateva cho fussc posta la 
Hberti et state nostro et delli communi stati d’ltalia, et per 
fcr oonstare a tutto il mondo et ail’ imperatore che se si eer- 
caTa d'oppriraerci, noi non potevamo nl dovevamo compor- 
tarlo senza far ogni sforso di difenderd, in tanto ehe sua 
se hureva quell' animo del quale mai dnbitavamo, inteo- 
deaae che le cose non erano per rinscirli oo^ facilniente come 
altri foTse gli haveva date ad intendere, overo ae noi ci fussimo 
gabbati in questa oppinione che S* M** intendessi a fiarci male, 
et questi sospetti m fusser nati pin per modi dei ministri-efae 
altro, faoendom S. M** Gesarea intendere esser cosi da dovwo, 
si Tenisso a una buona pace et amidtia non eolo tra noi par- 
''jtiulannente et S. ma in oompagnia d^U ahri prencipi o 
dg" con li quali eravamo colUgati non per aiizo effetto che 
solamente per difenderei dalla viUania die ci fusee fatta o per 
venir cou couditioni honeste ei ragioueToli a metteie on' ahra 
Tolta pace infm la misera chrietianiti : et se quando Don Ugu 
venne S. M** ci haveese mondato quelle resolutioni le quali 
iiunestisshnamente ci parevan necessarie per reilir a qoesto, ci 
harerebbe "N. Iddio faxto la ]»u fetice gratia obe si 'pc«- 
jieaaare, ehe iu un medeshuo cti quasi obe si pieeeeo I'anni 
si sarebbou deposte. ’Bt che sia vero quel cbe didasao .die 
hdibiamo harnto sempr'^ in animo, ne pub fiu- teatimonio la 
diepoeidone in cbe ci trovb il getterde di B. f sandsco, coo el 
qww communicando uoi hora b nn’ anno .obe em qui per an- 
raure in .'Spagna, le cause perohe noi et gli ultri ^I'Tldia han^ 
VMBO da Star lual oontenti dell' imperatore, dandogli eariiio 
dte da nostoa. parte 1' eq[ionesBB tutte a quella, can &rli intm- 
dare die ae Tmera attendere w censigH et preghieie noatre, le 
quati tutte teudevano a kude et aervitk di dio et beeefido 
nto come nestro, d trorerdibe emnpTe di qiralla amarero* 
Hmmi dhe d hayeva prontto per inansi, et esiendoai k al< 
quunti raesi rimamktoci il detto generale da B. M** eon ri- 
epondnd humanisdmamente cbe era contenta, per nsar dalle 
aaa pwole, oceettar per oomanduoiento qndlo cbe noi gli 
iM^evtuHo nuMidato a consigliare : et per dar eertessa di oio, 
^oiita*R tra I'altre rkolutioni d’esser oontento di rcRder li 
ISlDiKiU dd chriatiaaissiino eon qud riseaMo et tagUaEbe gli 
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eia stata offerta da S. M'*, cosa obe sin qui non haTera voluto 
mai fare; oltre ohe promettera ohe se tutta Italia per un 
modo di dire a quell’ bora ehe *1 genende arrirassi a Roma, 
fussi in sno poteie, era contenta, per far buggiardo cbi I’ba- 
yesse voluto calunniare cbe la yolessi oocnpare, di rest! (air 
tutto nel sno pristino stato et mosttar cbe in essa nd per so n$ 
per il sei** sno fratello non oi voleva un palmo di pin di quello 
ohe era solito di possidervi auticamente la corona di Spd^a : 
et perche le parole s'accompagnasser con i fatti, portava di oio 
ampliadmo mandato in sua persona dapoter risolvo tutto o con 
Don TJgo o con el vicerd, se al tempo ohe ci capitava, in Italia 
fnssi anivato. Quanto qui fussi il nostro oontento, non si po- 
trebbe e8primere,e oi parera an' bora mill'anni venire all'effetto 
di qualohe sorte d'accordo generale di posar I'arme : et sopra. 
ginngendc quasi in an medesimo tempo il vicerfe et mandandooi 
da &u Stef^o, dove prima prose porto in qnesto mare, per el 
comandante Fignalosa a dire le miglior parole del mondo et 
niente dififerenti da quanto ci baveva detto el generale, rendem> 
mo gratie a iddio cbe il piacere obe havevamo preso per I'amba- 
sciata del generale non fusse per havere dubbio alcnno, essen- 
doci oonfermato il medesimo per il signor vicerj, il quale in 
&rci intendere le commissioni dell' imporatore ci confortava in 
tutto, et pur ci mandava certificare cbe nessuno potrebbe 
trovarsi con migliore volants di mettersi ad eseguirle. Hora 
qualmente ne sucoedesse il contrario, non bisogna durarc 
molta fatica in dirlo, non essendo alcun cbe non sappia le 
durissime, iusoportabili et ignominiose condition! cbe ne fotono 
dimaodate da parte del vicerd, non havondo noi posta dimora 
alouna in mandarlo a pregare cbe non n tardasse a venire alia 
oonditione di tanto bene. Et dove noi pensavamo ancora 
trovar meglio di quel cbe ne era stato detto, eesendo I’lisamta 
di farsi sempre riservo delle n%liori oose per fiurle gnstare pin 
giatomente, non solo ci rinsed di non trovare mente del pro- 
posto, ma tutto il contrario, et prima : non barore fedo alouna 
in noi, come se nessuno in veritil possa proderte testimonio in 
contrario ; et per sicurtii domandaroi la migliore et pin im- 
portonte parte dello stato nostro et della di Fiorenza, dipoi 
somma di denari insoportalnle a chi havesse havuto i mooti 
d'oro, non cbe a noi, ohe ogu' nno si^va che non havevarao un 
carlino ; volere ohe con tanta ignominia nostra, anzi pin, ddl' 
impeiatore, restituissimo coloro ohe contra ogni debito hanpno 
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et> divioo, cod tanta tiadiziono, vennero ad assalire la persona 
di N. Signore, saocheggiare la chiesa di San Pietro, il saoro 
palasEO , stringerne senza un ininimo rispelto a volere che ci 
obbligassimo strettamente di pin alia M** Cesarea, sapendo 
tntto il mondo quanto desiderio ne mostrammo nel tempo che 
<«<aYaiuo nel pin florido stato ebe fnesimo mai, et, per non dire 
tutti gli altii partioulari, volere che soli fscessimo aocordo, non 
k) potendo noi fiire, se volevamo' pin faoilmente condnrre a fine 
la pace universale per la quale volevamo dare questo prin- 
cipio. Et coid non si potendo il vicerd rimuoversi da queate 
sue dimande tanto insoportabili et venendo senza niuna causa 
ad invader lo stato nostro, havendo noi in ogni tempo et quei 
pochi mesi inanzi lasciato stare quello dell’ iraperatore nel 
regno di Napoli, accadde la venuta di Cesare Fierainosca ; 
il quale trovando il vicere gia nello stato della chiesa, 
•‘.cedemmo che portaE^e tali commissioni da parte dell' im- 
peratore a S. ^ che se si fossero esegnilc, non si sareb- 
bcTii condotte lo cose in questi termini. Et. mentre S. S™ 
'.’olse fare due cose assai coutiario insieme, una mostrare di 
non haver fatto male ad esser venuto tanto inanzi overo non 
perdoD^ le oocasioni che gli pareva bavere di gnadagnare i) 
(utto, I'altia di obbedire alii comandamenti deli' imperatore, 
qiiali erano ohe in ogni modo si facesse accordo, non successc 
bora nd I'nno no Taltro : perche S. si trovb gabbata, 
ohe non potette &re quello che si penoava, et tornando il 
signor Cesare cou patti di far tregua per otto di, fintanto che 
venisse risposta se la Sig^ di Veuetia vi voleva entraie, 
quaudo arrivb m campc, trovd gli esennti alle mani et non si 
andb {ter .'all' hoia piu inanzi : salvo cbe non ostante questo 
suocesso et conoscendo certo che stasaimo siouiisKmi in Lom- 
bardia et in Toscana per le buone provisinni et infinita geute 
di guena obe vi era £ tutta la lega, et obe le cose del reame 
non bavessero rimedio alouno cotne I’e^nontia Tbavova 
CMniioiato a (fimostraro, mai defienenmio dail’ animo nostro il 
deddeno et' pieearatiooo della pace. Et in esser successe le 
cafe eoai b<me verso noi, non havevamo altro eontento ae non 
peter nwsItBre cbe se dosideravamo pace, ^ per varo giudkoo 
et beona votuntb noatra et non per necessitb, et per moatrare 
nqBeMtore che, se eemaodb con buono s -imoii cone ore- 
dieSM^ a} padre generale (Ae ancorehe tutto fiuae preso a soa 
ditedka* si vestitiiiaaet, ebe qael ohe eOa ai iiBBigiiiitTa di fan 
fvidde d aaso havesse portato di esserlo, not easmdo coei in 
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fatto lo volevamo esegairs. Aquesto nostro desideiiO'cia^Qn- 
sero an ardors estremo* piu letiere sciitte di mano' dell' im- 
peratore, tra I’altre due che in ultimo havemmo da Ceaane 
Fieramosca et da Paolo di Arezzo nostro seivitor^ le quali 
soRO di tal tenore ehe-nea ci pareria bayera mai errato se in 
fede di quelle lettere sole- non sole^ havessimo porto tidto ii 
mondo ma l'animiir propria in mano di S. M.'*: tauio oi seo^aia 
che yoglianiO' dor oredito alle parole obe ne dine, eb tatte eaw 
parole souo piene di quellasatisfisttione di quelle pnunesaBr efc 
quell’ ajuto ohe. noi a noi non le deridexaiyainio migliore. Et 
come in tratiexe la paoe^ finche non. erayamei siouri ohe ooe- 
rispondenza s^eia per hayere, non si rimettam nienta della 
proyirioni della guerra^ oosl (a sforzawamiv (duarizei beae 
essendo due capi in lta3i% Borbone et il signore vicer^ s’era 
bisogno trattare con un solo et quello sarebba- rate per ttttt4 
oyero oon tntti due parrienlacmente : acoiocbe se ci fossa 
ayenuto qud. chc'd, lacolpa obe d data dTaltra sorte ad adtri^ 
non fitssa stata a noi di poca pradentia ^ et bavendo hravato 
cbe questa faonltik di. contiattare era solo nel yicerd^ ce ue 
yolemmo molto' ben duarire et non tonto obe iussi ooeioome in 
effistto U‘ geaerale} il signor Cesare, il yicerb pn^rio, Paida 
d'Aaezso et Borbone ne dioeyono^ ma intender dal detto ^rboaa 
non ana yolta ma. raille et da diyerse peisone se Fera per obbe- 
dirlo, et propostor di yoler ftre accerdo particularmente oon 
lui reeusaodo et' a&imaedo, cbe at- quanto appuntaxebbe d 
yioeid non finobbe replica adoona. Hora fu fseil eesa et sorb 
sempre ad ogn' uno adembrar con speeie dt virtfit un auo 
disegno, et non lo potendo condurre yntnosamente- ad' alF 
apartO) tbarlo con fitllaeia, come»— yeaghi donda si vuglia, et 
par esser a twrmine' obe non sappiamo indoa'inar doniW pse^ 
cedeya-HR par diest sia state fatte a nei, li qaaH si yede che 
tutte le diligentie' dm d pessano naare di noa esser gsbbatif 
Bone state usate par noi, et tanto dm qwaldie ydtn d paraam 
d’eamr supustitiesi et di meritaniO'^ laprebmiabne. Ptaaiit 
bayendod'teeliiiioaio, et di lettere et dt beeendett' impw at n m 
del boon' animo snoy et die Berbone obbedmUbe al y iomu^ et 
a eautda dando Sb M'*' lettere nonve a Paide aepm questn 
cbbeduntia al rkeid dixette a esso Bosbene^ ei fceewwd- ft 
tiattato eon el peter si ampio di S< Mf* efeie dereyn btfUas^ el 
ha wmdo Borbow moatrato di mnettenr in tutte nel n ceoi ^ el 
eententaadow pei ease di venire in peter noattn, fbnimilidtl 
tanto grande a tiiaroi ailo stato ore simo die mm mppiaaMi 
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gift ciio modo si potra piu trovare ai mondo di ciedere alia 
qfvpipli^w fede d'ua privato gentil huomo, essendovi qui inter- 
Tcnate molte oose e riuscito a questo modo. Efc per non 
rereare aitro uho fare i fatti proprii, era molto piu lecito et 
facile a nqi, senaa' incorrer. non solo in infiunia di non servaior 
di fedo ma nd auche d'altro, nsar dell’ occasione ohe la fortuna 
ci havera portato di starsi sicurissimo in. bembardia oome si 
etftTft ohe mai FoniTa Borbone inanzi) se I'esercito della legainon 
m fnsae lafilreddato per la stretta piattica ansi oonolusion della 
pace, et valuto di quella coramodith seguitar la gnerra. del 
raame, et da (hie o tie fortezze in poi levarlo tutto, e di poi 
andare appiesso in altri luogbiy dore si fosse potuto far danuo- 
et- Fergogna air imperatore, et atando noi aaldi in conapagnia 
dm oenfedeiati rendere tutti li diaegni suoi piu difficili. Ma 
parwadooi ohe el servitio di dio et la misera chiistianith licer- 
casse pace, oi proponemmo a depone ogni grande aoquisto o 
Fiitoria ufae fussiiuo stati per havere^ et offender tutti U preo'' 
oipi christiani et Italiani, senza sapor quodammudp che haver 
in manO) ma pensavamo d'bavere so I'animo dell* 

imperatore era tala oomo S. M** con tante evidentie m sdorzava 
darei ad intendexe-. Et molto- pooo adraavamo ToffensioDe 
dagli altri piencipi christiani, li qunli di 11 a moltot poco ci 
sarebbor restati molto obbligati se si fvsse’ a^uito qnello cbe 
tanto aiuplameute 8» ci ha oon argomenti. lepUoato, cbe 
HKttebbe, aoeordsfidoei noi aeoo, per limettaie in noshra mano 
la oonolusion della pace et aaseuso con li> preneipi' christiani. 
IBt m alcuno volease peneare che fiMsimo andati eon altm 
eiVpttU) oostui (Minoaoendoot. non pub piu mootiare in cm 
alouua la mali^ith susi ; nen oi eonoseeado et faeendo dili- 
gentia di sapere la- attioui- della ^dtai nostra^ tnoveih che b 
melhr eaBseDtieBte ohe noi non habbiaxno' nuui detnleiato se 
am bene et oporalte Tdriuosamente et a queh fine ^oetpoete 
Hgni altro intomMe : et se hera ce nild sucoessQ’iniilei itoBvende 
dliiHKta di l%i dij^ Dio quanto ghieUmteow gU inaoe'ooa ^gni 
hmaUth) non h obe'da gli-huomini non riceviamo' gmndifwnnp 
twrto et da quelli massime <’he, so ben fine a un oerto tenamo 
y~iflwon. e^rirsfr oea la fona et oon la diaebhedienRa d£al^, 
Maoha qaaode' sTbaieesae a diacutere, si tiovarefaltt- dft.. dire 
siMai.1lN»Baie^'Rn gesso ia et per honor lerei et pw qnd cbe 
Mnp. cMiUggli sniiirndr dio> et secondo il mondO' si petrebher 
inrtice altaannd di qwd ohe fiwno. Noi snoto-epbntinel 
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trattato poi fatto a Fioreuza con qnelli di Borbone per mano 
del Big" vicere et dipoi non osservato, perche non vogliamo 
paper d'faaver tolto assunto di fare il m^e contra chi d stato 
causa di trattarci cosi, li qnali dio gindichi con el suo giusto 
giudicio ; doppo la misericordia del quale verso di noi et della 
Bua chiesa non speriamo in altro cne nella religione, fede et 
virtil dell’ imperaftorc, che essendoci noi condotti dove sianio 
per I’opinioue che havevanio di esso, con el frutto che s'aspetta 
a tal parte ci ritragga et ponga tanto pin alto quanto siamo 
in basso. Balia cni M“ aspettiamo della ignominia et danni 
patiti infinilamente quella satisfattione che S. M** ci pub dare 
eguale alia grandezza sua et al debito, se alcuna se ne potesse 
mai trovare al mondo che bastasse alia minima parte. Non 
entraremo esprimendo i particolari a torre la gratia dei concetti, 
che doviam sperare che havril et che ci manderh a proporre. 
Bicuuno che mettendoci al piu basso grado di quel che si possi 
domandare et che b per esser pin presto vergogna a 8. M** a 
non conoeder piu et a noi a non domandare che paier duru a 
farlo, che da 8. M** dovrebber venire queste provision!. 

“ Che la persona nostra, el sacro colleggio et la corte dello 
stato tutto temporale et spiritusle siamo restitniti in quel grado 
ch'era quando furon tatte I'ihdutie col sig* vicerb, et non ci 
gravare a pagare un denaro dell' obbligato. 

** Et se alcuno sentendo questo si burlerb di noi, ri^ondiaino 
che se le cose di sopra eon vere, et si maraviglia che ci acqui- 
etiaino di questo, ha gran raggione; ma se gli da 

dovero strano, consider! con che bontb lo giudica o terso 
Oesare o verso noi : se verso Cesare, consider! bene che ogri 
volta che non si promette di 8. M** e questo e molto piu, che 
lo fa gia partecipe di tutto quel male che qui b passato : ma se 
verso noi, dioiamo che iniquamente ci vuole detrarre quello che 
uessuno mai ardirebbe di far bnonaraente. Nb si deve 
guardara che siamo qui, ma si bene come ci siamo, et ohe b pnr 
uieglio far eon viitd et giudicio qufdlo che finalmente el tempo 
in ogni modo ba da portare, se non in vita nostra, in quella 
d'altri." 

^Most Illustrions and most Reverend Signor : Considering 
the diflkulty of the province that has been given to the 
of jonr illostrious and reverend lordship, and its great extent 
which is well known to you ; considering, also, the great and 
extreme misery in which we are placed, I cannot bnl thiitk 
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t,bat it will be some alleviation of your burthen to be fur- 
nished vrith whatever information can be afforded in regard 
to all the transactions that have occurred between our lord the 
pope and his im^rial majesty ; and it may be well that you 
shoi^ know this truth, namely, that your most reverend 
lori^ip is about to visit a sovereign who is more deeply 
,j|lffebtcd to his holiness and hie house than to any other 
jnmily that nan be named, whether of these present or of past 
times. And if some cause of offence has arisen during the 
last year, this has not been occasioned by any alienation of 
his holiness from his accustomed good will and affection 
towards his majesty, nor does it come from any designs on the 
part of his holiness for the aggrandizement of his house or of 
''•thers, or from a wish to abase or diminish the reputation or 
condition of his majesty ; but proceeds solely from the necessity 
of refusing to suflfer oppression from those holding authority 
and wielding forces in Italy, as also from the many proofs his 
holiness had received, as well by noncios as by letters, envoys. 
And legates, that it would never be possible to find other 
lomeditis for the evils existing. 

^ Qlt has been the zealous desire of his holiness to servo the 
Spanish ^causA and his imperial majesty, from the time when 
ho was hrst able to effect somewhat for the crown of 8|iain, 
'*"hieh was from the beginning of the pontificate of his brother 
l-'AO of sacred momoiy— the extent of his influence with a'h<m 
was known to all, and has been experienced by his imperial 
tiia^jestj. I hero is no ben-jfit, gratification, or advautsge 
which Uie Spanish and :mpcrial cause ever obtained at the 
hands of Leo. of saemtd memoiy, or of the ohutch. to which 
our lord' the pope wac not— *1 will not say consenting, or not 
adverse, but largely contributing, — ^nay, with regard to whidi 
he was not the author, contriver, and director of the whole. 
And to touch ouly on those tUngs which are of supreme 
importeuce, the league which was effected m the second and 
third yean of Leo, of sacred memoiy, to oppose the first 
'ieewnt of the most Christian king Francis, was brought about 
tsictrei^ by the cflbits of his holiness, who, being then legate, 
rnM in person to oemfer with the other parties ; and' here, 
wbeo afliHrs proceeded in a manner contrary to what Was 
^peeled, and Pom Leo was oomj^ielled to make euoh terms as 
be eonld with uo moat Christian king, the catdiaal de' 
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Medici took, that caie to maintain Pope Leo- firmly to the 
interests of Spain, which all who were there at the time 
know and can bear witness to. And he nsed all the influence 
that he possessed with the pope, his brother, to the end that 
those most eager desires and strong will of tto most Christian 
king to follow up his viotoiy and press forwatd with so great 
an army- and at so favourable a. moment into the kingfilom 
sbonld be restrained, now by one ezcnse and now by^anotfaer; 
and among those put fbrwaid wae this, that the Catholic king 
being old, and, by reason of his infirmities, already at the 
dose of his days^ his most Christian majesty would m better 
to await the oecasion of his death, when the attempt would 
succeed, without any difficulty. Then^ thn deatii of the- 
Catholic king following very soon after these reasonings — 1 do 
not believe a month h^ passed— what ddll and' what labour 
were required to restrain the impatient eagerness of the 
Christian king to profit by the occasion, eould be made 
manifest by the letters written with his Chiistiau m^esty’s 
own hand, if those soldiers who made prey of all the pontifical 
papers, as well as of other things, would either losture them 
to us or- would send them to the emperor. And all these 
things, with- many others performed to the intent of rendering 
secure and tranquil the succession of the prince, now emperor, 
and tending to place in hia bands the mastery of Spain, even- 
during the life of his grandlather, were done by the cardinal de’ 
MedioL, not for any private advantage of his own, but rather 
in direct opposition to his pariacular interests, seeing that he 
had then no revennee of importance but mioh aa were derived 
from die realm of Stance, and that he never songlit to-seeare- 
any equivdbnt from that of Spain. 

[Then fiollowed^tbe death of the'Bmpmroz MaximiliaB, and 
Pope Leo wae disposed to forward the claims of the nwat 
Christian king- to- thi^ dignity, opposing himself to those ef 
his preeent^hnpeiial nu^esty ; but the oa^inal de' Mediri took 
pains, befoMi m election, to' induce Pope Lee to refrain from 
impeding it ; and. after it was over, ho' frirther prevailed on' 
his holiness to give ikbia sanction, and to ahsulve tbe-empe^ 
ror from simony and* peijury, for that he^ being krag- of 
Naples^ could not seek, as declared by the papal oonstitatioM^ 
ta beoerae emperor,— as also to le-invest Iw irajpmiaL majesty 
in tbe-kvigdoni of Ni^ites, and to confer upon hw that kin g 
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dam aaew. In all which, if the gteat afieetion of the ca^- 
diual de' MecUci for hie imperial majesty, and the opinion he 
held of his goodness, pradenoe, and ^ty do not excnse him, 
then I drj not know which was the greatter,— the sendee which 
lie may ve^ Izedy say he has rendered his majesty, or the in- 
jury ^ue to his brothel^ that is, to the pope and ^e chnnds— 
hy thns promoting and favoartng a power su great, and of 
which he onght to have considered ^at one day this lirer 
might bnrat its- bounds and causesuch outran and devastatioB 
as have now been witnessed. But the caraoal, seeing those 
two powers of Spain and France divided in sudi a manger 
that peace could hardly be hoped for nnleas the one were ln»- 
lanoed equally agun^ the other, first sought to secure tUa 
equality by adding power and authority to the king of Spain, 
who being thus equal to the most Christian kii^, the latter 
might be cautiona of euga^ng in war, or if unhappily war 
should ensue fi»m the desire to advance the king of Spain 
above the most Christian king,* that then the Spanish pemer 
should be so firm, and vigorous as to give fair hope that hung- 
atlasked, it would gmu a prosperous issue and a certaia vie- 
ioigy!. .And. this> he proved by more than, words. If pemdveu- 
lure those things above written may raqnire- seme farther 
evidence^ let- the league concluded with the emperor agnnrt 
li'ranoe hear witttcai of it; toi so difierenb were tlM' aomiilioBS 
m He obtained- from the oae^mde to theee-nfifered lyr ettmt 
that not only should Leo never hawe allied hnasebT witts Bm 
ompemr, be^ at full liberty and firee arfaitar to elcet the side 
faettr snited. to his interest, but oven had he been peeinsaBj^ 
allied with the empersr, he skoiddr faKFe* made cveiy effart to- 
*fpftritr V n»ae lf- fiMun the im^rtaL side. And te shevp briefly 
that were in effhebas I haeve sak4 k may affirm, thal^ at 
the time whea Xjso made that league- with I w, t he empaese' 
w»a altogether destitate of authority, peww, fimnd% or repa- 
tatiem Hir had loah the aUegiance^of of which aft the 
fmmuaim weatein nMlion j Imhad returted from the dtehhsM 
at 'V^nnHS deprived o£ all the hopes he had formed of aid' and 
wrvico to be obtained from it;* and he had war already 
■Iwwhim eabm two perthnurof hie territories, thah irta mj, in 

* tUp h asnUMv ineorreet. Hu emperor seemed a vote of aaseOBr 
ftna t imtti tt sgWeimt tofoemtsaeof «0,0t>erfbc»wid4 . W> liw i u. 
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FiaDders by means of Robert do ia Marck, and in Navarre, 
wbiob kin^om was already wholly alienated and reduced to 
the allegiance of the king favoured by France.* The Swiss 
also, but a short time before, had entered into a new alliance 
with the most Christian king, and bound themselves by a 
special stipnlation to the defence of Milan, which was in the 
possession of the French king, a Uiing which they would never 
before consent to do ; and the most serene king of England, 
on whom the emperor counted, perhaps because of the ie- 
lationship existing between them and his natural enmity to 
Fi^iDC^ shewed a disposition to look contentedly on, as was 
proved by the eftects, for he would not move to give the 
slightest aid to the emperor, however pressing the necessity in 
which he saw him, and notwithstanding the urgent entreaties 
that were made to him, until after the death of Leo. The 
most Christian king, on the contrary, in addition to bis vast 
collective resources, his immediate dliance with the most 
illustrious Signoty, and his neW compact with the Swiss, was 
all the more powerful by the real superiority of his force to 
that of the emperor, as also by the many and infinite disorders 
in which, as above said, the affairs of his imperial majesty were 
involved. The hopes and proqoects of reward that were held 
out to the oburoh by the success of the respective sides were 
also very diflforent ; the most Christian king would have in- 
stantly Gonfsrred the states of Feirara on the Papal Sec before 
engaging in any other enterprise. Further, in the event of 
acquiring the kingdom of Naples, hie most Christian majesty 
was prepared to offer advantages so important to the church, 
in regard to eveiy point on which its benefit and convenience 
could be promot^ that, not to dwell on minute paiticalars, 
the papacy could scaredy have profited more bad the whole 
kingdom been made over to it ; while, on the other hand, there 
was nothing to be looked for from a league with the emperor 
except a mere proposal for placing Milan in the hands of 
Italians, and a promise that Parma and Placentia should be 
recovered to the chnroh.t Yet, notwithstanding the obvious 

* There are erron in the chronology at this point of the statement. 
Hie treaty with the emperor was ratifira on the 8£h of May (Dn Mmt, 
iv. 3, 97), while the nwnch did not arrive in Fhmpeliina until the 20li. 
— Garibay, m. 523. 

t This abo ia incorrect. By the 13th artide of the tre a ty, tha 
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disparity of the two rides, notwithstanding the facility of <;he 
undertaking on the one hand, and the danger, so much greater, 
on tho other, setting asnle also the great inequality of the ad- 
vantage^i presented by the one side over the other, so power- 
fully did the wish of the cardinal de' Medici prevail with the 
pontiJF, and so strongly was his most reverend lordship the 
cartlin^, impressed by the opinion he entertained of his im- 
perial majesty’s goodness and piety, that when it was pro- 
posed in discussion to require some visible evidence, either in 
one place or another, of the imperial intentions, he would as- 
sent to no adverse views, and go into no inquiry, but gavo 
himself up wholly and unreservedly to that part from which 
he hoped to derive results more satis&ctory to a holy and 
Christian spirit than could be obtained from whatever amount 
of mere temporal rewards there might have accrued to him 
from the opposite course. And is it not known by all to be 
true, tiiat when at the very beginning things did not happen 
as had been expected, and the. funds remitted by his majesty 
as his first contribution were all consumed ; when also it was 
(lifliv'ilt to discover how more were to be provided,-— did not 
at this time the sacred memory of Leo for his part, and the 
cardinal de' Medici still more on his, place the substance and 
means of his country, and of such friends and servants as he 
'■•iiiM command, at the emperor’s disposal ? Nay, finally, even 
his own person was not spared, and of this he well knew the 
ifn{>oitancc and the effects that ensued from it. 

this time Pope Leo d'ed; and though his most reverend 
lot^hip the cardinal found all the world opposed to him, 
because all those (the French party) whom he had offended 
had arranged themselve.-; agamst his fortune and dignity, 
whether spiritual or temporal, while of tbose on the sicto 
of the emperor none woold help him- and some were ad- 
veiwe to him, as your most reverend lordship and every 
OEA can testify, yet the cardinal was iioi> for a moment 
moved in the riightest degree from his purpose^ rither 
by the great danger he stood in, the iarro offers made 
him tbe one party, or the ingratitude and enmity of the 

tMKfUK is sng^sil to give Md sgsinst Ferrara. “ Promitdt Oos* M** 
onaam vUu, omann poteatiam. ut ea (Kerraria) apostoliow aedi lecapsre- 
tor.^’ (His imperial engaged to uee all hia fime and all Ida 

pwer tbm Fartara might be reeovcf^ to the Apostolic See.] 
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ol^sr : the opinion be had formed of his imperial majesty 'Was 
still his gnide — the imperial advantage still hia object ; and 
as he could not suppose that the character he attributed to hia 
imperial majesty was the creation of his own imagination, nor 
from the shortness of time had room to snq)eet it, so be was 
inepared to endnro all things, rather than suffer any change. 
Thus he proceeded as though all things had been the eoutivry 
^ what they were, and was careful for nothing but to semiro 
a pope equmly welcome to his majesty as advantageous to 
4ie church and the common opinion : nay, Ihe certainty of all 
men was, that to make Adrian pope, was not Yery diffinrent 
'bom makin g the emperor himself pope: every one knows 
this ; and it is equally well known that no one was more 
certainly the author and conductor of 'rimt creation than 
the Cardinal de' Medici. 

[Now, this was the occasion when the cardinal de** Medici 
might have made proof whether the judgment he had 'formed 
of bis imperial majesty 'was a right one ; for before this, riie 
protection and patronage of Leo, of sactMl memory, had 
prevented the cardinal from experiencing the difference of 
fortune ; and the mind of his reverend lordship was so fully 
occupied by tho service of his imperial majesty, that he had 
not thonghL of distracting it to the care of his own interest, 
or tbtt of his friends : neither was he so covetons, so obtm- 
shre, or so importunate, as to busy himself with calculations of 
the rewards proportioned to his merits. Bather in this ‘re- 
spect he will seem to have served most perfectly, and to have 
merited sufficiently, for he had given his attention to no such 
objects, but had referred himself wholly, and without reserve, 
to his majesty's discretion and IHmrality. It is true that more 
than two years before, and when his majesty coidd have 
neither believed nor expected to receive so much benefit and 
service from 'ihe honso of Medici, bis majesty had promised 
in 'writing, under his own hand, and repeated the assnranoe in 
other forms, that he would confer an estate in the kingdom wf 
Naples of 6,090 sendi, with a wife of 19,000 scudi in dewei^ 
on one of the nephews of Leo and of the cardinal ; but they 
did not give any care to the gaining .possessum of the formei^ 
or to the seoiukig of tho latter, thinking themselves a se— ad 
bjr the ptceuiso in his majesty's own hatiia. Yet when Fm 
L eo was dead, and that no sign of advantage remained to In 
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house of Medici, by \irbich to remind it that it had so long 
pussessed a pope, excepting only this promise, his leverond 
lordship the cardinal, sending to pay his respects, and to render 
an account of himself to his imperial majesty, did give com- 
missiou in this matter to those envoys, and directed them to 
conclude that bnsiness, and obtain the confirmation of die 
said grants and privileges. But the al&ir proceeded very 
difibrently from what not only we,* but also every one eke 
had expected ; for instead of perceiving ‘ that our rewards 
were thought of, and that gratitude was rendered ns in re- 
cognition of the benefits procured for his majesty, whereby 
the house of Medici might have consoled itself in seeing that 
it had not made so great a loss by die death of Leo, we 
found surh obstacles in the way of our business, as though it 
had not concerned a matter already fixed and dne for many 
causes, besides being very inferior to the services performed. 
First, there were dinpates — no otherwise than might have been 
had die house of Medici been an enemy and such objeotiona 
were made, as oven in such case ongbt not to have been mudA^ 
heoaiide the faith given, and the thing once promised, ought to 
be redeemed and kept, at all times, and under all cireum- 
stanees. But replies were made to these objections, and thf> 
wrong done to the house of Medici was made manifest. jN'ever- 
thelass, instead of liaving cause to hope fiirther benefit. 4tt of 
■ncfiiving, at the least, whole of what was promMed— *nn 
estate, that is, of 1 6,000, being 6,000 from ’hie luajesiy himeel^ 
and 10,006 for the dower that was to be given— the whole 
atomuct was resolved into P,000 scudi. At which time, the 
cavdioal being well infonned of all, if his reverend lordship 
had not bemi moved by his devotion to his maiostp to pene- 
veie^Dot as if treated in the manner above deecnbed, but vis 
though he bad been remunerated to satiety, — ^it might be raid 
thM he had done so by forse, the -enqieroT^s potency being 
coafiraied ie ‘ «u>:h sort that be could ndt do otherwise ; or 
tbat, having nc interest with other ‘princes, tiie natdiaal wtts 
in the oeoessity of giving aid to the empei-ur, rather thapi to 
<^thers. But whoever remembers the state of ‘things in fhoee 
days— which is readily done, they being sufficieaHly frerii in 

* ItwiH be rantffked that the writer haa here lepsad intotiie qm of the 
fhrikjanou ; whether beowiie U » in facr the pope himself who is now 
Or fer some other cease, 'does not appear .^Tui 
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momoiy— will know that the imperial army and cause were 
at that time in great peril in Italy, by reason of the new 
Bucoonr that the French had received from their league with 
the most illustrious Signoiy, by which they had gained 
increased strength to their army and forces. There was, 
moreover, no man in Italy who, by his condition, friends, 
relations, dependants, money, and people, had it more in his 
power to make the victory fall to w^hever side it pleased 
him, than his most reverend lordship the cardiual de’ Medici, 
who remained, nevertheless, constantly fixed in his attachment 
towards the emperor. Yet not only could he hope no aid 
from the imperialists, against those who sought to oppress 
him, but even the imperialists themselves would have got badly 
through their affairs, if they had not received every kind of help 
from his most reverend lordship towards gaining the victory, 
as well as towards maintaining it , for he had stripped himself 
even to the bones, and not himself only, but the country also, 
to pay a large contribution which was levied to support the 
army and to keep it united. And now, when counting up ail 
the services, good olfices, and infinite merits of the cardinal dc* 
Medici and his house, I would willingly specify also whatever 
' proof of kindness or gratitude of any kind his majesty may 
have shewn towards them, as well for the sake of truth as to 
excuse in some sort that perseverance of attachment towards 
his majesty which was never interrupted by any accident, 
and to defend it from those who may c^ it rather obstinacy 
than sound judgment. But since there has been nothing o^ 
the kind, I can specify nothing, unless it be that in exchange 
for 22,000 scudi of revenue, lost in France, his majesty com- 
manded that the cardinal should have a pension on Toledo of 
10,000 scudi, of which some part still remains unpaid. It .is 
trne that in the letters written by his majesty to all his mi- 
nisters, ambassadors, and captains in Italy, he maide honour- 
able mention of his most reverend lordship, enjoining them 
that they should pay great respect to him, and hold uim in 
high esteem ; nay, even comraamUng them, that if it pleased 
God to call to hinuolf Adrian, of sacred memory, they ffmold 
seek to make no other than himself pope. , TVom this it came 
to MS that all of them had reconrse to fe'lorencs for the 
fnrUierance of their affkirs, making known all their dilBcnmea 
to his most revmnd lordship ; and there was no nmn to 
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tliey addressed themselves with more confidence, when tlicy 
had to treat of moneys or other kinds of aid. He on his 
IKvrt favonred them heartily, and also received from them a 
strong sni>port against that ill-will of Pope Adrian which be 
had l^u led to feel towards his most reverend lordship by 
the iiijurions informations which Volterra had insinuated 
against the said cardinal. Bat in regard to this matter, 
though not desiring to undervalue the good intentions which 
the emperor may have herein shewn towards the cardinal, I may 
well say that his majesty did only what was most prudent, in 
tiking measures to uphold a person who had so much autho- 
rity in Italy, and who, however little acknowledgment he 
had received, had never varied a hair's breadth from his 
iiccustomed course. Nor could his majesty have secured ad^ 
vantages and benefits so great and so obvious, whether in this 
or the other states, from any change in the form or order of 
things, as he obtained by causing the power of the cardinal de' 
Medici to be preserved undivid^ in Florence. 

Adrian being dead, the cardinal was created pope. But 
OD this occasion, even if the ministers and other dependants of 
his majesty did receive commands, yet many comportiHl them- 
fi&lvtvs as it pleased them, and others, who at the last con- 
sented to fiLvuiir hiii election, declared beforehand thai they 
V'OolJ nor. have h>s holiness suppose they were acting at tlie 
i.'istancp ot the empeiur, for that they did all from the mere 
movement of their own private will. Yet, having become 
pojic, his liolincss still continued the port taken by the car- 
dinal do' Meci'.ci so far ns such a union was consistent with 
the dignity in which God hud placed him ; and if, in weighing 
these two demands, that of the duty of the poutiflT, and that 
of his affection towards the emperor, hi.s holiness had no^i 
suffered himself to be ruled by the latter and made that pre- 
pondnrate, tlie w'orid might perchance have been at peace 
many years since, and wo should not be iiow enduring these 
present calamities. For at the time when his holiness wae 
made pope, there wcie two largo armies in Lraihardy, — ^that 
of the emperor, and that of the most Christian king ; but the 
former was oppressed by many difficulties and scarce able to 
keep its grennd ; s) that if our lord the pope had not pveii k 
km aid, as he did by soffering the people of the Ecdesiastioal 
States and the Florantines to recrait it ; by granting so many 
veil. in. F 
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tithes from the kingdom, that it diew thence 80,000 scudi, and 
by causing condibutions to be raised for it in Florence, wh3e 
hiss holiness further supplied money himself with many other 
kinds of aid ; but for all these things I say, that war might 
perchance have had a different termination, a more moderate 
issue, one that might have given hope of an end to the 
troubles, instead of the beginning of new and greater tribnla> 
tions. It was with such hope that our lord the pope, who 
thought he had some influence with his imperial majesty, and. 
who detired to counsel him for good, bad supplied these fur- 
ther proofs of attachment, thus enabling him to restore his 
powers, and without this help the emperor could not have 
conquered ; because (and that I had forgotten) without these 
succours, the Signory would never have been able to bring 
its army into action. Yet the advice of his holiness that the 
umy should by no means pass into France, was uoc only dis- 
regarded, bat in many other occurrences evidence began to be 
given that his holiness was held in slight account, while Fei*- 
nra was favoured to his prejudice. Then, instead of com- 
mending and thanking him for what he had done for them, 
the imperialists began to complain of all that had not been done 
according to their wishes, nut first considering thad all had 
been done from mere good-will, and without any obligation 
whatever, or taking into account that if the pontiff had even 
had infinite obligations to them, the force was much greater 
by which his holiness was drawn to perform liis duty towards 
€h>d than that to the emperor. 

[[The issue of the war in France shewed whether the ad- 
vice of his holiness were good or not, for the most Christian 
king, eoming down upon the imperial army which was at 
'Ma^illcs, compelled it to retreat in such sort, that, the king 
.pnrsuing it with speed, it fell back upon Mil^ to the great 
siuprise of the people ; while such was the terror of the vice- 
roy OB that day, as the man belonging to bis holiness who was 
at the eoort of his excellency wrote, that there were no ooudi^ 
tions which his lordship would not have accepted from the 
French king, and veiy prudently, he seeing himaelf nttoriy un- 
done, Wt that diance came to his aid and made the most 
Christian king go to Pavia and not to Lodi, where H was not 
poHsibie for him to keep his ground with the fmrees cottsotod 
there. Now sneb was the condition of 'tisunga, bntiidnw setaiiiig 
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as much worse as, in cases of peril so suddcnljr occurring, men 
always imagine them to be. Our lord the pope was on the* 
worst of terms with the most Christian king, and had little 
hope of any thing bat evil from his majesty, and of being in- 
dnitely hated by him, his holiness having governed him- 
self, as 1 shall here say with that truth to which 1 am bound 
on all occasions, or to which 1 should be obliged by circum- 
stances that might seem to demand it of me more urgently 
than even do those wherein I consider myself at this present. 

[^When our lord was made pope, the most Christian king 
immediately commanded to send instant messengers, suppli- 
cating his holiness that, as Qod had raised him to a position 
above all, so should he seek to raise himself above himself, 
and conquer whatever passions might have remained in him, 
wimther uf too much ailection towards the emperor, or of too 
much ill- will towards Limself ; and saying that be (the king) 
would hold himself niuch bound to God and his holiness, if 
he (the pope) would guide all by one rule, interposing to do 
•^d, but not setting himself to favour one party against the 
other. But if indeed, for his iotereots or designs, his holiness 
shenld judge it needful to have the particular support uf any 
prince, whom could his holiness have better tbaii himself, who 
by nature, and lieing a son of the church, and not its rival, 
desired and was occustomed to labour for its aggrandizement, 
«>ad not its diminution ^ And as regarded gond-wili between 
man and man, he would offer him such conditions that his 
holiuess should well perceive himself tu have gained mure by 
Biakiug known how mush he merited even while offending 
and injuring him, than be would e ^er receive for ai<ling and 
favouring the einperoi- — hcrewithal entering into most espe- 
ctal particulars. 

[^Now, the pope, oar lord, adopted the drrt suggestion, — to 
wii, that he should bo friendly towards all; but, in effect, 
lie still leant more towards the emperor : aud this he did not 
only from inditiation, but also because he had firm hope that 
be eonld effect so much with his imperial majesty as that he 
would let biniself be guided and moved in such sort that his 
boknesB shoald have toss to consider what might offend the 
UMsI Christian king, than what might be agreeable to himself 
w the arrangement and fiwilitatioa of such oondltionB as were 
■eSMsary for the establishment of peace. But affiun entning 
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out otherwise, and the king resolving to enter Italy, while 
the imperial army still lay at Marseilles, he sent a courier, 1 
think from Aix, with carte-blanche to our lord the pope, by 
the medium of Sig' Alberto da Carpi, with favourable con- 
ditions, most ample terms, and with a manifestation of his 
feelings, such as he might certainly have sent to the emperor 
himself; for although he desired then to gain possession of 
the state of Milan, in all besides he was content to refer him- 
self wholly and in every thing to the decision of our lord the 
pope. But notwithstanding this, his holiness would not take 
his resolution until he had, not only once, but twice, received 
certain intelligence of the taking of Milan, and had received 
letters from his minister there that all was finished, and that 
the viceroy did not judge it otherwise. Let any one put 
himself in the place of his holiness, whether friend, servaut, 
brother, or father, or even the emperor himself, and let him 
see what he could have done for the benefit of the emperor, in 
this sudden difficulty, or in the next that follows, which was 
not done by his holiness, and much h<'tter done : 1 say bettor, 
because 1 am certain that these from whom hie imperial ma- 
jesty has perhaps expected, and may still expect better service; 
would have made him pay a very different price for the obli- 
gation than his holiness ha<s done. For his holiness having 
attained the means of putting a stop to all use of arms and 
prosecution of the war in the kingdom of Naples, with many 
other advantages, both public and private, obliged himself to 
nothing more in favour of the most Christian Icing than 
merely the placing him in the possession of that which the 
army of the omperor had alreadpr given up for lost ; and onr 
lord the pope restrained his majesty, moreover, from moving 
forward to seize the kingdom of Naples, in doing which it 
seemed that he would then have found no great difficulty. 
And whoever is disposed to glorify bimself in regard to those 
events that turned out contrary wise, should rather thank God by 
whom it was thus miraculoosly determined for their advantage, 
find should attribute nothing to themselves, but aoknowledgw 
that tho pope made that capitulation to preserve himself and 
the emperor, and not from evil intention. And then afterwards, 
the king, finding to his misfortune that there was difficulty in 
the undertaking, because he ha<l set about it in a manner 
dilTwent from what he ought to have done, the pope left faiiR 
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tor about two montbb at Pavia, without a breath in favour of 
bis affairs ; and although this v'as of great service to the 
BjiAciards, yet he did not fail to do more for them, giving 
them all the succours that they could require from his domi- 
nions, and never ceasing to interpose his efforts to produce 
concord between them, in so far as was possible. But no good 
order prevailing, and the king soliciting our lord the pope to 
pronounce in his favour, that he might the more readily ac- 
quire the state of Milan, — urging, also, that the Florentines 
should do the same, to which they were bound equally with 
his holiness,— the pope laboured to avoid so pronouncing, or 
giving him any assistance, except the allowing him a passage 
through his territories, with provision for a part of his army, 
which his majesty desired to send into the kingdom for the 
purpose of making a diversion, and thereby reducing the im- 
perialists the more readily to come to terms. Ob ! what a 
jsreat service was this to the French !— yielding them a thing 
which it was in their power to take, if it had not been granted 
them — the pope, too, being disarmed. Would it not, besides, 

been too stvange a thing if, having made a league with 
’jU 3 most Christian majesty, and not having been willing to 
serve him in any other matter, his holiness should attempt r.o 
retose him that which it was not in truth within his power to 
Withhold, or prevent the publication of a feigned concord 
like that then prumalgated, by denying a little food to his 
majesty, the granting which was a conliivance, whereby 
the king was led to endure with less resentment, that his 
bed ness should fail to observe minutely the rapitnlation 
entered into ? And if all the trutii must be told, the most 
Christian king was rather injured than served b;y that sepa- 
ratiion of his forces ; for the troops were so long detained, first 
in Siciia, and afterwards m the Roman states, that the imperial 
army had time in Lombardy to effect what was done at 
Favia ; and since that victory was achieved, what reason had 
the emperor or bia people, or indeed any other person of his 
petty, to he dissatisfied with his holiness, or to think of any 
thing but doing him service and pleasure?— to which last they 
were bound, not only by religion, but by the example of 
vtfaeir prittoes, who hare not only refrained from (Ending Mch 
^bnoer popes as have chosen to remain neutial, but have even, 
taheu vietory bad been gained over that party to which the 
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Ghurch Imd attached itself, still held the pontiffs in the highest 
reycrence, and have followed np their victories by entreating 
the pardon of the pope, and by offering honour and sorvice to 
the church. But let ns put religion aside for the moment ; 
let us oven suppose the pope and the church in the land of 
the Muscovite, and who has any right to make a charge 
against either person or state, when they have usurped nothing 
to which he has claim or pretension, — nay, more, when it is 
remembered that assistance and favour have been afforded for a 
long period of years, whereby, indeed, all the victories ob- 
tained have been promoted and secured ? And if the pope 
adhered to the king at that time, he did so at a moment when 
he was not able to help either himself or others, and bdieved 
he perceived a divine occasion for securing, by means of the 
enemy, that effect which he could not produce of himself; for his 
holiness gave nothing to the most Christian king which his 
majesty might not have taken by his own force, or compelled 
from the weakness of the emperor. His holiness did no more 
tihau so contrive that when victory ceased to favour the 
French, he (the pontiff) appeared rather to have restrained 
them from further losses than driven them on. Then, what 
unheard-of inhumanity w'as it to direct the war against the 
pope, precisely as though none of these motives had been 
influencing his actions, or as if he had been moved by causes 
altogether contrary! What cruelty — not to use a graver 
term — when the battle of Pavia bad been gaJued, and the 
king taken prisoner, to make offers of peace to those states that 
might be justly accused of offending, and send au army 
against the church ! Either the imperialists had seen the 
articles of the league made by the pope with his most 
Christian majesty, or they had not seen thmu ; but if 
they had seen them, as we are certain they did, because 
all his miyesty's papers fell into their hands, ought lliey 
not to prudiiee them, and make manifest whatever was ia 
those conditioDs that oonld offend, either in respect to 
the time when they were oonduded or to any other particulars 
whatever that oould be of injury to his imperial majesty, 
thereby justifying in some measure that which they have 
aasert^, — ^if, ind^, any each justification oould be found in 
them?. Or if these conditions have not been seen by 
imperialists, thou wherefore these imqnitous proeeedbq^ 
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against . . . . ? Bnt nnce they hod not found any thing 
to oflfend in written ducuniMits, nor made experience of sack . 
from facts or aotions, they have indeed had no cause for being 
offended. And it was not from want of courage or from 
want of power that onr lord the pope forbore (that he lias 
both courage and power they had long proved to their own 
benefit) ; neither hu he lost so much of the vigour of his years 
as to be deprived of the first, while the dignity to which he 
had attaint has greatly increased the second ; nor was it 
because his holiness had intercepted certain letters of those 
gentlemen, from which it was easy to see that they were 
puffed up by the expectation of an (^portunity for avenging 
theniselves on his holiness, though they had certainly received 
no iujory at his hands : hut his holiness, without any consi- 
deration whatever of all these things, was moved solely by his 
regaxd for justice and by his confidence in the uprightness, 
duty, and good diqwsitions of his imperial majesty, without 
whose participation it was not to be supposed that any thing 
would be attempted; and his holiness could never have 
Aorsnadod himself that his majesty would sanction what has 
been done. Yet the very contrary to what his holiness had 
expneted took place, for suddenly, and without any delay, the 
imperial ucmj was marched into the States of the Ghurcb, and 
KIh holiness was constrained to redeem himself from that 
oppression by paying a sum of 100,000 scudi, and by making 
a league with those forces. Then farther, when that treaty 
WM sent into Spain, the proof that his imperial majesty gave 
of hhi ill-will to that compaci was, that w^tever was in it to 
ibe advantage of onr lord and the chnrc'h, that he refused to 
ratify, although the whoW that had been agreed on in Italy 
woA * done with the most ample and expreso command of 
his mfkjesty ; among other things, there was the restoiaftion of 
sudlt revenues as proceeded from the states of Milan and 
which had been tt^en from the churchy together with the 
restitution of iteggio, in regard to which he would do noihhig. 
Then onr lord the pope, having found himself so oftm 
deceived, though he had always hoped that affmrs would take 
a better tnm on the emperors part, however mnch it might 
esAm otherwise on the particular occasions referred to, yet 
ftiduig that (ho eontmiy did constantly happen, at length 
hl|gan to give ear to those who bad ahmys maintained and 
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affinned that bis imperial majesty was proposiag the subju- 
gation of all Italy, and labouring to make himself absolute 
master in the land; and he listened to them the rather 
beoaoBO it did in fact seem strange to his holiness that the 
emperor should govern both by himself and by his officers in 
that country after the manner that he did, unless he had some 
such design. And finding cause for this suspicion, besides being 
dissatisfied that no faith or promise was ever kept with him, 
our lord the pope thought it right and good to attach himself, 
both in amity and in measures, with those who had a common 
cause with his holiness, and who were seeking to find means 
for defending themselves against such violence as was oft’ered. 
iThon, since it was affirmed among other things that the 
emperor proposed to deprive the duke of Milan of his territo- 
ries, designing lo make himself master of them, and since the 
truth of these allegations was fully established by many 
indications, it was believed needful to lose no time, but rather 
to anticipaU^ and do to others what they proposed to do to 
os; nor could his holiness refuse to follow in the path of those 
who were embarked, I say, in a common cause with him. 
iThus it followed that when the kingdom of France, the 
signory of Venice, and the rest of Italy, resolved to unite for 
the relief of the states and the common safety, our lord the 
pope gave intimation that he would not refuse his assent to 
what the others proposed : furthermore, his holiness confesses 
ingenuously that when it was proposed to him, in the name 
and on the part of the Marchese Pescara, that he, being 
malcontent with the emperor, and also, as an Italian, did offer 
himself, to take part in that company when they should have 
to commence their proceedings, not only his holiness gave no 
refusal, but, hoping to receive effectual aid, would have given 
him all his demands ; for matters having come to such a pass 
that he feared both for his states and his proper safety, his 
holiness verily thought that no method from which ho could 
hope for aid was to be rejected. Now the marchese is dead, 
and God only knows the truth, or with what intentions 
Pescara entered ou that aflair; but this is must true and 
certain, that such proposals wein sent to his holiness in his 
name, and when his holiness sent to question him on that 
behalf, not only did he give no denial hut even coafinued 
himseU^ what, by other means, his holiness had been given to 
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wideTatand. NoWf although these proceediage did certainly 
take place, yet God knows that bis holiness was led into them 
more by necessity than by choice ; and of this truth the many 
letters written at that time to the nuncio of his holiness at 
the court of the emperor may bear witness ; for in these there 
were eoinroanda that his imperial majesty sliould be mode to 
understand what evils and what ruin most ensue to the 
whole world from the bad course be was pursuing, and that 
bo should be entreated, for the love of God, to adopt other 
plans, since it was not possible that Italy — even if he should 
obtain it — could bo held by any other means than those of 
kindness and by a certain form of procedure, by which it was 
necessary that he should abide, to coutent the minds of all 
inra. But all was of no avail ; rather, his majesty gave open 
testimony to the truth of the suspicion that he designed to 
make himself master of Milan, under the pretext afforded by 
Girolatno Moroue, and that the duke was proposing to rebel 
against his imperial majesty. Nevertheless, the pope con- 
tinued to seek an accommodation by fe,ir means, condescending 
to that which his majesty desired, since his majesty would nut 
igtee to what ho requested, provided only that the dnchy of 
Milan might remain in possession of the duke, to which effect 
ii was that all these wars in Italy had been set on foot. But 
in ali these efforts his holiness had so little success, that, when 
the eruperor had shewn himself disposed to come to terms 
with the must Christian king, and this wish of his bolineiiis 
was made known to him, he refused to make the agreement j 
end while hie imperial majesty would have, made a more 
advantagcoos, as well as more aulid, compact with the most 
ChristiaD king if he would first have mside agreement with 
the pope, so by refusing to make an accord wi^ the pope he 
not render that with the king more easy, bur rather mode 
ii vain and of slight avail ; for if the king were not disposed to 
keep the terms of his treaty, he would find himself surrounded 
by asBooiatea also maloontent, with whom uniting himself he 
would tiien make kss account of his imperial miyesty. 
Nor can his holiness imagine from what oause that great 
aversion of his majesty to an agreement with the pope kas 
p tee ae d ed, for at that time the emperor had never yet re- 
omved any offence whatever from his holiness, who sent 
kia -enrn nephew aa legate to do him honour, and to treat with 
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him the more effectually of those matters, that he might see 
how much his holiness had them at heart. The pope had, 
moreover, laboured to oontent him in every manner, — among 
other things conceding to him the dispensation of marriage, the 
importance of which, and its effect in drawing closer the bonds 
of friendship and good intelligence between those kingdcnns, 
is known to all, or in any case it was the means of securing 
to his majesty the money of the dower, as also that sucoea- 
sion.* Y et his imperial majesty, being in no degree moved 
by all these things, compelled the pontiff to listen to the pro- 
posals of those who were entreating him- — ^for the emperor 
would offer no terms — and to accept them to tiie great disad- 
vantage of his holiness. Then, when it had happened that our 
lord the pope had bound himself with the most Christian king, 
and with the other princes and potentates, to make a league 
for the common defence, and when the emperor knew of it, he 
would indeed then have united himself with his holiness and 
sent to ofier him, by Signor Don TJgo di Moncada, not onfy 
what his holiness had required and entreated, but even tiiat 
which he had never hoped that he could obtain. And if Iris 
majesty, either in his own defence or to the blame of our lord 
the pope^ should now say that these things, being offered to 
the pontiff by Don Ugo, as I said above, his holiness would 
not accept them ; let not this be said in reproach his 
holiness, who, while the matter was in his own hands, gftve 
proof that he was ready to content himself with little enough, 
but let him rather blame the failure in judgment of those who, 
at the proper time, and when the opportunity is before them, 
will not agree to give one, but when the moment has passed 
will come out of season and be ready to throw away a hun- 
dred. Since his majesty refused to accept a treaty with 
honourable conditionB at the proper time, and that tiie enter- 
prises thereupon undertaken seemed likely to sucoeed in snob 
sort that the common object eonld not ml to be recovered, 
his holiness was entirely justified in the course be adf^ried. 
And if any one should affirm that the enterprise of the king- 
dom was not likely to prove an easy one, the contrary is raMe 
manifest by the affair of Frusolone and the taking of so many 
phices, and c<msidering, above all, that our lord the pope c«sld 

This makes, it obvious that the lapse of Portsgal to the oromt ^ 
Spain was tbou^t of in 1525. 
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havu sent the same fome into the kingdom, -while the im- 
penalists, on the contruy, were rot then in a condition to . 
gattior suddenly so great a body, or to make such preparation 
as they did but effect after many months of waiting for help 
from Spain. And even in hostility, his holiness did not fail 
to act the part of a friend, being more i-eady to take on him 
the office <>f the father who menaces without offering injniy, 
dian the enemy: proceeding with all cinoerity and even 
descending beneath his dignity by entering into terms of 
agreement with the Golonnas, his own subjects, that so be 
might remove all canse of suspicion, and in no case dnve 
the steel so far forward, but that at all times the wound 
might he easily cumd when the sword was withdrawn. But 
against his holiness was even then oontrived that treason 
which all the world knows, and the guilt of which, as it can 
never be expressed, so is it most eloquently spoken by silence. 
And in this matter, if it be true that his raajesty was not 
aotiug or consenting, neither did he shew any great dieqdea- 
snre or make further demonstration of dissent ; nay, rather, all 
the armiuaents and preparations that the emperor could make 
were intended foi no other purpose tlian to take veugeaaoe 
h»r the justice that had boen inflicted on the Colonnas by the 
pope in the min of four of their castles. T will not dispute 
concerning the truce made this ^ptember in the castle by 
tiignor Lion Ugo, wttether it were kept or not ; but it is cer- 
tain that the absolution of the Golonnas did not so bind our 
lord the pope, tiiac he could not, and ought not, to punish 
them, they bciug his own subjects. If it bad been possible 
to hope tor the observance of that tmoc made between our 
lord ^e -pope and the emperor, it would have been observed 
tomu the first ; uox -was our lord ever the first to break it ; 
bat U was not observed either here or in Lombardy, for wkikit 
thn truce was still in force there came 12,000 lansquenets 
froto Lomhardy into the territories of the Church, and the 
Vmds that were -thore did the very worst that they could. 
jEIIm viearoy of Naples also wrote letters from tiie ooonefl, 
whieh were interoepted, and wherein he besought tim Sigoory 
to accelerate the arrival of their forces that our lord the pope 
be taken unprepared, and so that might be complete 
W^h had not been effbetod at the first blow. Thea our lord 
omM not tc fisff &0 in what -was due to hiniBeltf as to 
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refrain from gathering troops from Lombardy; but though 
these forces arrived in time to have made a diversion 
in the kingdom, our lord would even then npt permit them to 
pass beyond the frontiers. The ruin of those fortresses of the 
Golonnas took place rather because they had refused, in their 
disobedience, to give admission to the troops, than from any 
other reason. And in like manner leave was given to Andrea 
Doria for the interception of that armament, concerning which 
his holiness had received so many warnings that it was de- 
signed for his ruin. The many urgent and legitimate occasions 
on which his holiness refused to depart from his old love and 
regard for the emperor could not possibly be related without 
subjecting his holiness to the censure of having little care for 
his own welfare and dignity; and after there began to be 
some division between them, how many times did not our 
lord the pope shew willingness, I do not sCy to accept offers 
of accommodation, but even to go out of his way for the pur- 
pose of seeking such. Yet nothing but evil resulted to his 
holiness, whether from the first proposition or from the sub- 
sequent reconciliations. And now, while matters were in 
more violent commotion than ever, comes the father-general 
of the Minorites, to whom, when he was going to Spain at the 
beginning of the war, our lord the pope h^ spoken much 
concerning his good-will to the emperor, and had shewn him 
what would he the best course for obtaining universal peace, 
but who brought back conditions which, though in words they 
were as ample as might be desired, yet in friict were they ex- 
tremety hard. Still our lord desiring to find an issue from 
these troubles, and wishing once for all to have an explanation 
face to faee with the emperor, that if possible there might be 
found some mode of making peace, did agree to those things 
that were desired by the emperor from the pope, and accepted 
what his m^esty was willing to grant. When his holiness 
would have proceeded to a conclusion, aud it became oeces- 
Hary to treat with the viceroy, who on his part had arrived 
at the same time in Gaeta, with words no less large and pro- 
mising than those brought by the father-general ; it was found 
that ^e conditions increased continually in severity till they 
extended beyond all possibility of acceptance or exeentiotr. 
In all these matters nothing afflicted his holiness move than 
Ae being consteaiiied to make an agreement alone wifh iHe 
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empon^ in Italy ; and what induced him to do so, even to his 
great prejudice and disgrace, was the hope of effecting peace 
and unum in Italy, and also the wish to continue acting with 
the eiiij>eror : but this could not be done without the consent 
01 the Signory of Venice ; and for the purpose of obtaining 
their consent, the viceroy being at Frusolone, a suspension of 
•anus for eight days was agreed on, within which time a reply 
might be had from Venice. Then the Signor Cesare Fieia- 
mosca, being the bearer of the same, did not arrive with it 
until hostilities having been recommenced and Frusolone libe- 
rated from the besiegers, nothing more could be done. Now, 
in all this negotiation, it is certain that his holiness proceeded 
with sincerity, and so did the most reverend legate, but the 
enemy bciug already in presence and with arms m his hands, 
it was not possible to manage two different things at the same 
time. It may well occasion astonishment, that, after having 
proved the disposition of the party, and finding himself de- 
ceived, injured, and di^raced, our lord the pope should again 
venture to tlirow himself upon a peace or truce of this kind, 
and that deliberately and with full knowledge, without any 
force or necessity, not moved by the fear of losing, nay, cer- 
tain of gain, far from sure of what friendship he might acquire, 
but certain of alienating and exciting the enmity of ^1 the 
w->rld, and more particularly of those vdio loved his holiueso 
from their hearts. But his holiness had proved that it was 
not pleasing to Qod that wav should be made, for since he had 
made every effort to avoid war, aud then, having oomnienced 
it with so many advantages cn his part, could yet obtain only 
dis.‘ist];oiis results — this c^uld be attributed to no other than 
the displeasure of Uod. >Vo were ourselves afffiotiug snd 
desolating unhappy Christendom in a manner insufferable to 
think of, and as though we had been resolved to Itave Ike 
Turk little labour in completing its destruction ; therefore his 
holiaess jadge<l that no human consideration, however weighty, 
ikould be snff'ered to move him from seeking peace in com- 
pany with whomsoever he could, or if he conid not ha>ve it in 
union with others, to make it for himself. Furthermore, also, 
the pontiff was fixed in these thoughts by the arrival of in- 
tsllig«Bce to the effect that the emperor was disposed in a way 
that has been ever wont to move bis holiness wonderfully ; fev 
there name at that time, through Signor Gesare ud Pi^o di 
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Areszo, such letters under his majesty's own hand as were 
necessary to produce an agreement between his holiness and 
the emperor, which agreement could not but be for the hap{H- 
ness of the whole world. How could it be imagined that a 
man could be bom of a worse nature than the emperor must 
have, if he were capable of contriving this means for the ruin 
of the pope, which were indeed most unworthy of even the 
lowest and vilest man, how much more then of the greatest 
among Christians ? But let us not even ims^ne such a thing ; 
let us rather consider that God has permitted it to prove us, 
and to furnish occasion to his majesty for the display of more 
piety, more goodness, and more faith, by giving him such op- 
portunity for setting the world in order as was never before 
conceded to any sovereign born. The papers of his holiness 
having all fallen into the hands of the soldiers, there will have 
been taken by them, among others, a new treaty made by his 
holiness but five or six days at most before the fall of Rome ; 
but by which, if his holiness, again uniting himself with the 
league, did consent to many things which were to the prejudice 
of his imperial majesty, 1 do not think that any treating on the 
part of the emperor will on that account have the right to avMl 
themselves of itj nay, they cannot do so withont making 
farther discovery of their own defects and failings ; for if we 
admit that Bourbon was not to be restrained from his pnrpocc 
of proceeding to the ruiu of the pope, it is certain that there 
were many others in that camp, both of infantry, men-at-arms, 
and leading cbiefe, who would have obeyed the commands 
the emperor if the^ last had been duly enforced on them ; then 
if Bourbon had been deprived of that portion of his force, he 
would have been bat little in condition for the carrying for- 
ward of his dengna Or admitting further that this could 
not be effected, yet there can be no cause given which shali 
avaU to ezense the &ct that, although his holiness had ful* 
filled all the conditions of the treaty that he had made with 
the viceroy, as your moat reverend lordship will remember, 
and mi^ see by reading again that copy of the treaty which 
you will bear with you, yet when bis holiness required in 
return, that payment shonld be sent for those soldiece and 
men-at-arms who had attached themselves to his command, he 
eonld obtain stothing; so that our lord the pope, not being 
ihirly Mplied to on any point of that teceafy (heeanee cm the one 
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ImwI things vere done agunst him that ought not to have 
he«B done, and on tho other, the saocoors that ought to have ' 
bean given were not given), 1 do not know with what face 
any one can sot himself to e^umuiate his holiness for a thing 
done by mere necessity, — a necessity imposed by themselves, 
and which he so long delayed to do, that it wae the very ruin 
of Uis holiness; or how any can take occasion to consider 
themselves offended by us on that account. 

regard to the resolution taken by our lord the p(^ to 
make approaches to the emperor, even the enemies of his 
holiness cannot deny that he made it at a time when he could 
net be suspected of being moved by any other cause than by 
seal lor the welfare of all Christians, for he had that inspira- 
tion on a sndden, and instantly after the news wns brought of 
•be death of the king of Hungary and the loss of the kingdom, 
hie holiness having consulted and resolved on that matter in 
consistory two or three days before the entry of the Cclonnas 
into Rome. Nor do I believe that any one will be so gross as 
to wspeet that our lord the pope was induced to that show of 
hsvoar towards the emperor because bis holiness had foreseen 
the storm, for it was not of sneh a chaiucter hut that if be had 
had three hours' knowledge of it, to say nothing of tbtee 
days, that would have enabled him to disperse it with very 
iltUo effort or rumour. 

[The conditions which *,he iather-^nerai proposed to our 
lord the pope were these : first, tlie emperor desired peace 
wifb hjs holiness ; and if perchance the fatlictr-general, on hie 
arrival^ should find that the a&irs of bis holiness and of the 
eburch' were ruined, his imperial majesty would yet be content- 
that all things should be restored to tkeir previous condition, 
and that peace should be granted to every one in Italy, he 
isavrag no desire to obtain a hand's breadth of rhe country either 
kh himself or bis Iwothcr ; on the contrary he would have all 
mm htft in possession of that whioti they had held from old 
time. As to the difference respecting the duke of Milmi; ftat 
should be examined judicially, by judges to be deputed by bis 
boU lttess and bis majesty. Then, if be were aciiiuttod, his 
dneby sbouid be restored to him ; but if condemned it sbould 
bn given to Bourbon, T^en France would be content to make 
m ngieeuKnt in mmey, a thing that bad been pteviomfy 
*ddmed: .tbe ram aam^, ntse, wm that ‘whieh the meat 
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Christian king had sent to offer, namely, two millions in gold. 
These conditions our lord accepted instantly, that is, so soon 
as the father-general could make proof of their validity, and 
he subscribed them with his hand ; but it is true that they 
were not approved by the others, who, as your most reverend 
lordship knows, affixed to them most heavy and intolerable 
demand. Now, since it cannot be supposed but that his 
imperial majesty spoke in earnest, and with that sincerity 
proper to so great a prince, and these bis embassies and pro^. 
positions showing him to be so moderate of mind and so 
benignant towards our lord ; whilst, indeed, his majesty did 
not, know what might be the mind of his holiness towards him, 
and believed the imperial arms so potent in Italy, by his 
lansquenets and the armada sent thither, that every thing 
must have been yielded to them— seeing, I say. aU these 
things, it is not to be supposed but that when his majesty 
shall be informed that if he sent evidence of good-will to the 
pope, equal amity was displayed on the part of his holiness, the 
emperor will not only be like himself in pn>ving his ready 
kindness and good-will to the chnrch, offering to her and to 
our lord all due reparation, but will also add force to tliat his 
natural disposition, in proportion as he will desire to avoid the 
charge and obloquy that must else ensue, thus changing it 
from an ignominy which could not easily have been obliterated 
to a perpetual glory, making his fame all the more illustrious 
and arm by his own actions, as others have sought, his own 
ministers, for example, to depress and obscure it. And this he 
should do the rather, because so great a resistance was opposed 
to the imperial forces, that his holiness, in laying down his 
arms, was conferring a benefit instead of receiving one, as 1 
said before, and as is most clear ; so that all the subsequent 
calamities will be laid to the name and faith of his imperial 
majesty, in whom our lord the pope confided. And with re* 
gara to what things should be done to secure this end, an 
well for the church in particular and for its restoration, as for 
Italy and all Ohristendom in general, these will be readily 
discovered, supposing the emperor to be mote inclined to 
securing the universal pacification than any other emolament. 
The benefits by which the sufferings of Italy may be caib^ 
celled^ will be very easily shewn, provided only there enist 
the wuh to know the right, with the disposition and jw^ment 
to decide wherein the true good consists and may be found. 
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[[Not to enter into the causes thereby wo were compelled' 
to take up arms, which is a thing that would require too much 
time, we will only say that we never took them mr any hatred 
or ill-will that wo had towards the emperor, nor from any 
ambition to iucrease our territories, or advance those of our 
house, but solely because of the necessity in which it appeared 
to as that oiir liberty and state, with the liberties of the 
Italian states in general, were then placed ; and because we 
desired to make it manifest to all the world as well as to the 
emperor, that if he sought to oppress us, we could not and 
ought not to endure it without making every effort tfi defend 
ourselves. Also, that his majesty, if he haid that intention, 
of which we never doubted, might see that he was not likely 
t<) succeed so easily as others perhaps may bare given him to 
UBilnrstand. Or, again, if we had been deceived in supposing 
that his majesty intended to do us evil— if these suspicions 
should be shewn to have had their birth rather from tlie pro.^ 
oeediitgs of the ministers than from any other cause, then that 
his imperial majesty, making it clearly obvious that this was 
the fact, and ^ving us good assurance thereof, might enter with 
UH into a good and lasting peace and friendship : nor with ' us 
only, but also with other princes and sovereign powers with 
whom we had af'Sociatctl ourselves, but for no other purpose 
ibA'i that of defending ourselves against the wrongs and o&cces 
offered us, and of obtaining such upright and reasonable oondi- 
tiois as might once more secure a peace fur this unhappy Chrisr 
teudom. And if, when Don Ugo came hither, his majesty ha<i 
sent us ^uch •.■onditions os most justly appeared to us necessary 
for attaining that end, wc should have thought it the most 
ngnal grace and forour that God could bestow upon us, to be 
thus permitted to lay down our anus on the same day, so to 
spet^, as they had bMU taken up. The disposition in which 
we were found by the general of the Franciscans will bear 
good wiitiess to the truth of nnr having always been minded 
as we have said ; for a year ago, and when he was here, on bis 
Way to Spain, we made him acquainted with the causes which 
we end the otber prinoos of Italy hod to be malcontent with 
etnperor : these we oharged him to lay before his impeiial 
nigjesty on out part, eausing him to understand that if be 
itwiild listen to our eounsels and prayers, which all tended t# 
rin. III. 0 
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the praise and service of God, and to his benefit as well as to 
onn, he wonld always find us ready to prove that friendship 
trhich he had eiperienced aforetime; and some months after 
that, when the said general was sent back to ns from his majesty, 
who replied to us most courteously that be was content, to use 
his own words, even to accept as a command that which we 
had sent to him as a counseL And to give proof of this, the 
general bore, among other resolutions, the declaration that his 
imperial majesty was willing to restore the sons of the most 
Christian king for that ransom, uid on that o«jndition which 
was offered by his most Christian majesty, and which the 
emperor would never before consent to do. Besides this, he 
promised that if all Italy, as there was a fashion of saying at 
the time when the father-general was in Borne, were in his 
power, he would be content to place all things therein on their 
primitive footing, that he might thus shew the falsehood of 
those who desired to calumniate him by the assertion that he 
proposed to retain possession of the country. Further, he 
declared, that neither for himself nor for his most serene bro- 
ther (hd he desire one palm's breadth of territory beyond what 
the crown of Spain had been wont to possess from old time iu 
dtat country. And, to the end that his words might be 
accompanied by facts, the father-general brought the most 
ample commands for the arrangement of all things, eitimr 
with Don Ugo or the viceroy, if the latter should have come 
to Italy at the time when the &>tL:or-geneial himself arrived 
among us. How great was then our contentment, could net 
be expressed ; and every hour appeared to us a thousand yeari^ 
from our impatience to see the conclusion of some sort of 
general agreesoent for the laying down of arms. The viceroy 
rise arriving at the same time, and sending os from St. 
Stefsuo, where he first toedr port iu that sea, by the comman- 
dant fignaloaa, the most friendly messages In the world, 
differing in no way from what the fether^genorai had told u% 
we rendered thaniu to God, that the satisfaction we had re- 
oeived from the embassy of the father-general was not to be 
disturbed by any doubt whatever, seeing that the same was 
confirmed to us by the signeur viceroy, who by causing us to 
understand the commissions he had received from tiie eu^ror, 
had comforted us mij^tily, at the same time that he sent to 
certify to us, that no one ewd be fomid who would set himself 
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to execute the same with more good-will than he would do. 
New, in what manner the total contrary took place, will' 
Te 4 piire but little labour to tell, because there is no man who 
not hnow the most hard and insupportable, nay, igno- 
miiiioiis conditions, that were demanded on the part of the 
viceroy, we having interposed no delay whatever in seuding 
to log that he would not lose time in declaring to us the con- 
ditiens of so much benefit. Then, while we were expecting to 
find sUll better than we had already been told, because it is 
customary ever to make reserve of toe best things, that they 
may taste the more gratefully, not only did we ^1 to receive 
any of that which had been promised, bat were met by pro- 
positions altogether the contrary. Firstly, no faith was to be 
placed in us, as if there were, in truth, no man who could 
produce testimony to the opposite effect ; so that, for security, 
the beet part of our states and of the signory of Florence 
war. demanded from Ui', together with a sum of money, im- 
possible of attainment, even to any one who should possess 
utoiiutaius of gold, much more then to us, who. as every one 
knew, had not a groat. Next, it was required, to our infinite 
disgrace, or rather to that of the emperor, that we should 
reinstate in their possessions those who, in offence of all 
iaw, divine and human, and with so heavy a treason, bad come 
to iNsaii the person of our lord the pope, to despoil the ohnrch 
or Kc. i’eter, and to sack the .sacred palace. Furthermore, 
we were to be compelled, without the least respect, to bind 
ourselves immovably to the interests of his imperial majesty, 
though all the world knew the seal we had shewn for those 
interesiis at a time when we were must ol ail fiourishing and 
fHosperous. And, not to insist on all other particulars, it was 
required that we should make a separate agreanenb of our- 
sdvM, apart and alone, which we could not do if we desired 
atfaiy to conduct to a successful end that universal peace for 
which wc were content to make this begin::xiitg. There wws no 
htqm of moving thu viceroy from thf«6 most insuppoitaide 
dcnmiidM ; and he had, he8i<lcs, come to invade our states, 
«V»*gh we had always respect^ the territoriee of the em- 
peror in the kingdom of Naples, and, daring those few 
months that had elapsed, had in no way molested them. 

followed the arrivid of Cesare Fierunosca^ who, finding 
the viceroy already in the States of the Chnrch, we believed 

o 2 
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io be the bearer of such commands from the emperor to his 
excellency, that, had they been obeyed, would hare prevented 
matters from proceeding to this pass. But his excellency 
the viceroy was intent on doing two very opposite things at 
one and the same time ; the one being to shew that he had 
not done amiss in proceeding so far, or in seeking to avoid the 
loss of the opportunity that he thought he had of winning the 
whole ; and the other to give obedience to the commands of 
the emperor, which were that by all means an agreement 
should ^ m^e ; whence it followed that neither of the two 
has now heon accomplished. For his excellency the viceroy 
found himself deceived, and discovered that he could not ef- 
fect what he had proposed ; and Signor Cesare Fieramosca 
returning with conditions for a truce of eight days, until a 
reply could bo had as to whether the signoiy of Venice would 
enter into the treaty, when he arrived on the field he found 
the armies nlready engaged, so that, for that time, the matter 
could proceed no further. Yet, notwithstanding that occur- 
rence, we, though knowing certainly that our position was 
most secure in Lombardy and in Tuscany, by reason of the 
large munitions and infinite force of troops of the whole 
league that there were in those parts, being well assured also 
that the afiairs of the kingdom were in irremediable disorder, 
as experience had begun to make manifest, — we, 1 say, did 
never dismiss from our mind the ilesire for peace, nor cease 
from seeking it. And when we found affairs promising to 
turn so prosperously for ourselves, we rejoiced in it, sdely be- 
cause that might serve to shew that, if we de8ire<i peace, il 
was from sound judgment and our good-will, uot because we 
were forced to it of necessity ; and to prove to tlie emperor 
that if he hod spoken sincerely to the father-genoral, as we 
believe, in saying that, supposing all to be at his disposal, he 
would restore every thing to its first condition, we, who were 
in that very case which he had supposed, were ready eo exe- 
cute what he had imagined and proposed to perform. To 
this our desire there was thou added an extreme force, by 
various letters written with the emperor’s hand, more particu- 
larly two, which we received at the last by the hands iff 
Cesare Fieramosca, and by those of our servant Paolo di Areazo. 
which are of such a tenor that we should not believe onxiselveN 
to have erred if, on the faith of those letters alone, we had 
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j>jaiced the ^hole world, uay, even our own soul, in the hands 
f‘f h;8 iDiyesty ; so frequently does he therein conjure us to 
give credence to what he says, besides that all the words of 
tho.sA letters a.re full of such promise of aid, such assurance of 
satisfaction ; that we, on our parts, could not even have 
wisljed for better. And as, while treating for peace, we did 
Tioe i:\ any way remit our preparations for war until we should 
lie certain of the return we might expect, so, there being 
two chiefs in Italy, Bourbon and the signor viceroy, we 
laboured to enlighten ourselves fuUy as to whether il^ would 
h' sufficient to treat with one only, and that he would be 
ar.oworable for all, or that we most negotiate with both sepa- 
rsitely ; so that if that were to be&l us which has happened, the 
hlamo thrown upon others for other causes, might not be cast 
upon ns for our want of prudence. But having found that 
the power of treating with as was vested in the viceroy 
aloU'^ we desired to put that matter in the clearest light, and 
wore not satisfied to be told it by the father-gcnunil, Signor 
C.««.ro, the viceroy himself, Paolo di Arezzo, and Bourbon, 
we required to be informed by the said Bourbon, not once 
only, but many times, and by divers persons, whether he 
w'^uid abide by the decision to bo taken, and obo^; it ; so that 
if it vow proposed to treat with him particularly, he, re- 
should make no reply whatever to matters that be- 
longed to the viceroy alone. Now it was an easy thing, and 
Will over be so to every m*in, to colour any purpose he may 
have with a show of uprightness, and if he caunot bring his 
purposes to bear honestly and openly, to compass tliem by 
fraud, as it appears to ns was done in onr case ; for from 
whatever qua-rter it may have come, this appears to us to 
have been the aim, though we caunot gnoss from whom it 
proceeded. It is clear that all the precantions that can be 
used to escape deception were used by us, and indeed so many 
of them were there that they appeared tu us at times to be 
^.uperfluous, and we thought ourselves destHrving of censure for 
edc^ng them. We h^ the emporor himself as testimony 
both by letters and word of mouth, to his own good-wU), and 
to the obedience that Bourbon would pay the viceroy ; nay, 
by w^ of eantioii, his majesty gave new letters to Paolo 
M^ing ibis obedience to the viceroy, and direeted to tbo 
siini Bourbon. The treaty also was made with powm from hia 
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majesty so ample that they ought to have sufliced ; and Bour- 
bon had professed to submit himself iu all things to the 
Ficeroy, who, on his part, was afterwards content to place 
himself in our power. Every thing was done to draw us into 
our present condition, insomuch that I know not what more 
could be found in the whole world to render it possible that 
faith should again he given to the word of a private gentle- 
man, after tlie many causes that concurred and intervened to 
that effect in our case. Furthennore, and to speak only of 
what conoems our own proceedings, it was both more lawful 
and much more easy for us, without incurring the infamy 
attached to a violator of his word, or any other disgrace, to 
use the opportunity that fortune had brought us of maintain- 
ing ourselves in all security in Lombardy ; for we had there 
so good a position, that Bourbon could never have made his 
way forward if the army of the League had not been restrained 
and cooled by the serious negotiations for peace, or rather by 
its conclusion. Nay, we might have profited by that advan- 
tage to pursue the war in the kingdom, and first, gaining two 
or three fortresses, might then have taken them all ; thence 
extending our operations to the places surrounding, wo might 
havo inflicted both injury and disgrace on the emperor; and 
attaching ourselves firmly to the company of the con federate 
princes, might have rendered all the designs of his imperial 
majesty more difficult of execution. But because it appeared 
to us that the service of God a.id the suffering state of 
Christendom required peace, we proposed to ourselves to 
forego whatever great victory or gain we might have ac- 
quired, and were even content to offend all the Christian and 
Italian princes, without knowing in any manner what we 
were to receive in exchange, but believiug we should secure 
enough, if the mind of the emjieror were such as his majesty 
by so many intimations had laboured to make us understand. 
For this we made but slight account of the offence given to 
the other Christian princes, who would indeed have fonnd 
themselves in no long rime greatly bound to ns, if that had 
ensued which his majesty had so amidy promised, assuring us 
with redonbled arguments that if we made an accord with 
him he would submit to us and place in our hands the coE- 
clnsion of peaoe, and the power to form an agreement with 
the Claistiaa princes. And if any man believe that we were 
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sotuated by a difierent motiYe, suck a one, knowing us, can in 
no way more manifestly make known his malignity ; but if he 
did not know us, and will take pains to learn the actions of 
ooi life, bo will that we are well known never to have 
desired aught but gfjod, or acted other than viiiuonsly, to 
whieb end we have made every other interest subservient. 
A.ud if now evil hath befallen us, though we receive with all 
humility from the hands of our Lord and God whatever he 
sliall be justly pleasetl no inflict, yet shall it not be said but 
that we are most grievously wronged of men, and principally 
(k’ we receive injury from them, who, although to a cer- 
tain extent they may shield themselves by th^ power, 
and by the pretext of disobedience in others, — albeit enough 
might be said of that matter if the question came to be dis- 
cussed,- yet now, and for some time past, they might well pro- 
eeed very differently from that which they are doing, both ^ 
regards their own glory, and also in consideration of their 
duty, whether towa^ God or towards the world. We took 
part, in tho treaty afterwards made at. Florence with those of 
Buurboo's party, through the meilium of tlio signor viceroy, 
lUid which afterwords was not observed, because we did not 
wish to liave the appearance of proposing to do evil against 
those who been the cause of cur being thus maltreated, 
wU<«R may God judge with his just judgment ! after whose 
niorvy towards us and towards his church, we have hope in no 
other than In the piet})*, faith, and virtue of the emperor ; for 
aebiMg that w'o have been brought to the pass wherein we 
stand by our own trust in tbo opinion we held of him, sc> do 
we look that he should withdraw us from such condition, and 
plaee us as high as we ate now brought low. From whose 
miyesty we expect such satisfaction for the infinite vxon^ 
and disgraces that we have suffered as shall be suitable to his 
greatness, and to what is due, if indeed there be any thing to 
be found in this world that may suffice to oiuke amends for the 
feMd and lunalleBt part of our injuries, knd here we irill not 
tmUtr into partiettlarB, by expressing which we might diminiA 
itks gnuM of those suggestions that we cannot but hope he will 
dad eoenr to him, and which he irill send to propose to us. 
1^ os say, neverthslsaB, that we patting our desaanda at the 
fewest possible seale^ it would be a dfegntoe to bis vqiesty if 
he did not gEwt meie, as it would have been for an to ask 
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leas, rather than difficult to concede what we claim. Thus his 
majesty ought to agree to the following provisions : — 

QTlmt our person, the sacred college, and the court of our 
state, shall, in all things spiritual and temporal, be restored to 
that condition in which we were when the negotiations were 
commenced with the signor viceroy, and that we shall not be 
burthened by the payment of a single coin towards the 
expense. 

^And if any shall be found who, hearing this, make a jest 
of our proposals, we reply, that if the matters above stated be 
true, and he marvel at our being appeased with so little, he is 
^;nstified, and many will find it strange; but if indeed they 
appear to him extraordinary, let him consider with what recti- 
tude he so judges, whether towards the emperor or towards 
ourselves. As regards the emperor, let him consider well that 
so long as there is not promised on his majesty’s part this 
and much mcire, he is made to be a participator in all the 
wrong that we have suffered ; but in regard to ourselves wo 
may say that this is an attempt iniquitously to defame us 
as none would venturo to do directly and openly. Nor is 
our present position only to be considered, but also how we 
were led into it ; and further, let it be remembered that it is 
better to effect at the call of sound judgment and virtue 
that which finally time must very certainly bring about, if 
uot in our lifetime, yet assuredly in that of others.^ 


No. 18. 

ISommario delV latoria ^Italia dalV anno inrino a 

1527. Scritto da Francetco Vettori. [^Summary of the 
history of Italy, from 1512 to 1527 ; written by Francesco 
Vettori.] 

This is a very remarkable little work, by the friend of Ma- 
chiavel, a sensible man, and Guicciardini, who was intimately 
acquainted with the a&irs of the bouse of Medici, as well as 
with those of the Italian peninsula in genmal. 1 found it in 
the Corsini library in Rome, but could only take extracts ; 
1 shoald otherwise have requested permission to get it printed, 
whiiffi it well deserves to be. 

The plague of 1527 drove Yetcori from Florence, and it 
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was at his villa that he wrote this review of the most recent 
<' vents. 

His attention is directed principally to Florentine affairs : 
m opinion he approximates closely to those of his friends 
above mentioned. In treating of the modes of government 
iulo{)ted in bis native city by the Medici, in the year 1512, 
which were such that every thing was in the hands ^ Cardinal 
Medici, afterwards Leo X., he says, Si ridusse la citta, cho 
non si fecea se non quanto volea il card* de Medici." [The city 
was reduced to this, that nothing could be done there, except- 
ing only what it pleased Cardinal Medici to do.^ Ho adds, 
that this was called tyranny, but that he for bis port knew no 
ftate, whether principality or republic, wherein there was not 
M>niething tyrannical. ‘‘ Tutte quelle republiche e principati 
t^lo’ quali io ho cognitione per historia o che io ho veduto mi 
pare che sentino della tirannide.” QAll those principalities or 
r^ipublics of which 1 liave knowledge, whether from history or 
from personal observation, appear to me to have a certain 
odour of tyranny .3 The example of France or of Venice 
may be objected to him ; but in France the nobles held 
the preponderance in the state and monopolized the chntch 
patronage. In Venice 3,000 men were seen to role, and 
pot always justly, over 100,000; between the king and 1 
;hp tyrant theio is no other difference than this, tlut an ■ 
.tpright governor deserves to be called a king, a bad one f 
merits the name of tyrant. 

Notwithstanding the intimate terms on which he stood ^ 
with both the popes of th^} house, of Medici, he is far from 
being convinced of the Christian character of the papal power. 

Chi conridera bene la legge cvangelica, vedra i pontofioi, 
aocoia che tenghino il nooae di vioario di Christo, haver 
indutto nna nova religione, cho non ve n’C altro di Chnsto 
*'he il nome: il qnal cumanda la povertk e loro vogliono la 
richezza, comanda la humiltk e loro vogUono la snperbia, 
voinanda la obedientia e loro vogliono comandar a eiasenno." 
[Whoever will carefully consider the law of the go^l will 
pweoive that the pontifb, although they bear the qarao of 
Christ's vicar, yet nave brought in a new religion which has 
noting of Christ but the name : for whereas Christ enjoins 
poverty, jHubj desire riches ; while he ctnnmands humility, they 
w3l ImTe pride ; and where he requires obedience, th^ are 
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resolved to command all the world.^ It wil) be manifest that 
this worldlinees of character and its opposition to the spiritaal 
principle, contributed largely to prepare the tray for Pro- 
testantism. 

The election of Leo is attributed by Yettori above all else 
to the opinion entertained of his good nature. Two terrible 
popes had preceded him, and people had had enough of them. 

Havea saputo in modo simulare che era tenuto di ottimi 
costumi.” [He had known so well how to dissemble, that he 
was considered a man of excellent moral conduct.^ The 
person who took the most active part in his election was 
Bibbiena, who knew the inclinations of all tiie cardinals, and 
managed to win them over even in oj^oaition to their own 
interests. Condusse fuori del conclave alcnni di loro a 
proniettere, e nel conclave a cousentire a detta eletcione contra 
tutte le ragioni.” [When out of the conclave he indnoed 
some of them to promise, and when in it he led them to 
consent to the said election in despite of all the reasons 
against it.'Q 

The expedition of Francis I. in the year 151.5, with the 
deportment of Leo during that campaign, are admiraUy 
described by Yettori. That no more unfortunate conse- 
quences resulted from it to the pope he attributes principally 
to the clever management of Tricarioo, who entered the 
French camp at the moment when the king was mounting his 
horse to oppose the Swiss at Marignano, and who afterwards 
conducted the negotiations with the utmost prodenoe. 

Then follow the commotions of Urbino. I have Steady 
described the reasons alleged by Yettori on the part of Leo. 

Leone disso, che se non privava il ducadello state, el qnale 
si era oondotto eon lui e preso danari el in sa I'ardore deSa 
guerra era convenuto con li nemici ng peusato che mw sno 
aub^», nd ad altro, che non saiebbe si piccolo barone, ehe 
non ardisse di fare il medesimo o peggio ; e ehe havendo 
trovato il ponteficato in ripntatione lo voleva mantenere. Et 
in verith volendo vivere i pontefici come sono vivuti da molte 
diecine d‘aani in qua, il papa non poteva kaciare il delitto dsi 
duca impunito." [Leo said that if he did not dsf^ve the 
dnke of his states (who, after he had taken service with him 
and received his money, had then gone over to tile x aRa pj la 
tibe very heat ami ardour of the war, not conclderiug Its 
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was the pope's subject, or bein^ restrainod by any other con- 
dderatioii), there was no baron so insignifioant but that he 
would dar>^ to do the same or worse ; that having found the 
pontificate respected, he would leave it so. And it is certain 
that if the pope desired to continue living as his predecessors 
had lived for many tens of years bygone, he could not per- 
mit the crime of the duke to go unpunished.^ 

Votton composed, besides, a life of Lorenzo de' Medici. He 
praises him more than any other writer has done, and places 
his administration of the Florentine government in a new and 
peculiar light. That bio,graphy and the summary we are now 
<M>nsidering complete and explain ouch other. 

He treats, also, of the election of the emperor, which fell 
within that period, affirming that Leo assisted the efforts of 
the king of France only because he w'as previously convinced 
that the Hermans would not elect him. The calculation of 
Leo, according to Vettori, was that Francis I., in order to 
prevent the electiou of Charles, would give his interest to 
uomc Hermun prince. 1 find the unexpected declaration, 
^ich I do not, indeed, desire to have implicitly accepted, 
that the king really did at length endeavour to secure the 
election of Joachim of Brandenburg. “I! re ... . haveva 
voko il favore suo al marcheso di Brandenburg, uno delli 
decteri, et era contenio cho li <hinari prometteva a quelli 
eleetori che eleggeTano lui. dargli a quelli '*be eleggevano dicto 
marchese." C^he kiug .... having turned his favour 
towards the marc[ais of Br a^ndenburg, 000 of the electors, was 
etmtent that the monev promised to those electors who would 
vote far himsdf should 1 ^ given to such of them as would 
elect the said martjuis.J It is certain that the conduct of 
Joachim, on occasion of that election, was very extraordinary. 
Tiw whole history of this occurrence — strangely mitoepve- 
UMitad, both intentionally and unintentionally — well merits to 
rneecve, once for all, a satisfactory elncidution.'^ 

The treaty of Jjco with the emperor (rhsrles was coEBidcred 
by Vettori to have been imprudent beyond all cnmprabensioii. 
** La ntala fbrtnna di Italia lo indusse a fare quelle che nes> 
snno tiomo prudento avrehbe facto.” [The evil destiny of 

- * 1 have n^BClf radsavowed, aiace wridug the sbovci to nakeasoiM- 
wastaesrar ajppsMch, in my Genom history, to the (ruth ss regards tius 
SsiHlri— (Aw #0 teeani eUHtn. 
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Italy induced him to do that which no pradent man would 
have done.]] He lays the blame of this more particularly to 
the persuasions of Geronimo Adorno. Of the natural consi- 
derations by which the house of Medici was influenced he 
does not choose to speak. 

Of Pope Leo's death he relates certain of those particulars 
which I have adopted (in the text). He does not believe bint 
to have been poisoned. “ Fu detto che moii di veneno, 
e questo quasi sempre si dice delli uomini grandi e maxime 
quando muojono di maJattie acute." fit was said that he 
died of poison ; and this is almost always said of great men^ 
more especially when they die of acute diseases.^ He is of 
opinion that there was more cause for surprise at Leo's having 
lived so long. 

He confirms the assertion that Adrian refused, in the first 
instance, to do any thing against the French; it was only after 
receiving a pressing letter from the emperor thaz; he agreed to 
contribute some little aid towards opposing them. 

It would lead us too far if we were here to adduce all the 
remarks made in this work with relation to the subsequent 
course of events ; it is nevertheless remarkable and worthy of 
attention, even in cases where the author does but express his 
«wn opinion. In these, as we have said, he makes a near 
approach to Machiavelli, and has an equally bad opinion of 
mankind. ** Quasi tutti gli uomini sono adulatori e dicono 
volontieri quello che piaccia agU uomini grandi, benchc sentino 
altrimenti nel cuore." [Almost all men are flatterers, and arc 
ever ready to say what is likely to please great men, even 
though they may think very differently in their hearts. J He 
declares the violation of the treaty of Madrid by Francis I. 
to have been the best and most noble action th^ bad been 
performed for many centuries. “ Francesco," he says, “ face 
nna cosa nolto conveniente, a promettere assai con animo di 
non ohservaie, per potersi trovarc a difendeie la patria sua." 
[Francis flid a very proper and suitable thing in making 
large promises without any purpose of fulfilling them, that he 
might put himself in a condition to defend his country.]] A 
mode of thinking worthy of the Prince." 

But Vettori proves himself to have held a kindred spirit in 
other respects with the great authors of that age. The work 
h^ore us is full of originality and spirit, and is teadfomA all 
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the more attractive by ite brevity. T iie aathor speaks only 
of what he actually knows, but that is of great importance.* 
It would require a more circumstantial examination than wc 
have given to do him justice. 


No. IT. 

Sommario di la relatione di S. Marco f^oseari, venuto orator 
del sommo fontefiee a di 2 Marzo^ 1526. QSummary of the 
report presented by Marco Foscari on returning from his 
embassy to the supreme pontiflf, March 2, 1526.^ lu 
Sanuto, vol. 41. 

Marco Foscari was one of those ambassadors who proceeded 
to Botof CO offer allegiance to Pope Adrian Yl. He appear 
to have remained in ^me from that time until l.'>26. 

He treats, tu a certain extent, of the times of Adrian ; but 
his remarks in relation to Clement VII. are all the more 
important from the fact that, in consequence of the close con- 
nection existing in those days between Venice and the pope, 
he had uninterrupted and animated intercourse with that 
pontiff. 

He describes Clement in the following manner : Horn 
pnidento o savio, ma longo a risolversi, e di qua vien le sue 
operation varie, Discorre ben, vede tutto, ma d moltr. tiniido . 
iiiuu in materia di state pol eon Ini, aide tutci c poi la quello 
li par : homo justo et homo di (iio ; et in signatura, dovo 
intratien tre cardinaU e trj refereudarii, non fa^ cosa in pre- 
giuditm di altri, n come el segna qualche supplication, non 
revocha pin, come feva papa lieon. Questo uon vende 
beueficii, nS li da per symonia, non tuo officii con dar beneffoii 
per venderli, come feva pajia Leon c li altri, ma vol tntto pass! 
rectamente. Non spende, non dona, nl tuol quel di altri ; 
ende h reputa mixero. E qualcbe »i%rtaaration in Koma, 
etiam per causa del oardiual Armelta, qual truova molte 
invention per trovar danari in Boma e fa meltcr nove angario 
e fino a clu porta tordi a Boma et altre cose di mansu' .... 
E continentissimo, non si sa di alcnna sorte di luxuria cho 
usi . . . . Non vol buffoni, non musici, non \a a cazsbre. 
Tutto il sno piaoere d di rasonar con inzogneri e parlar 
di Eque.” d^A prudent and wise man, but slow^ resolve, and 
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thence it ia that he is irresolute and changeable in his 
IHTOceedings. He reasons well, and sees every thing, but ia 
very timid. In matters of state, no one is permitted to 
influence him ; ho hears all, but then does what he thinks 
most fitting. He is a just man, a man of God ; and in the 
segnatura, which is composed of three cardinals and three 
referendaries, he will never do any thing to the prejudice of 
others, and when he signs any petition he never revokes 
what he has granted, as Pope Leo used to do. This pontift' 
does not sell benefices, nor bestow them simouiacally. When 
he gives benefices, he does not take offices in their place that 
he may sell them, as Pope Leo and other popes have done, bui 
will have every thing proceed regnlariy and legally. He does 
not squander the revenue or give it in presents, uor does be 
take from others ; hence he is reputed to be parsimonious. 
There is, likewise, some dissatisfaction in Home on account of 
Cardinal Armelino, who has devised many expedients for 
raising money and has imposed new duties, even taxing those 
who bring thrushes and other eatables into Porno .... He 
is extremely continent, and is not known to indulge in any 
kind of luxury or pleasure .... He will have no jesters, 
comedians, or musicians ; nor does he hunt. His only amuse- 
ment is the conversation of engineers, with whom he talks 
about waterworks and such matters.^ 

He next speaks of the pope’s advisers. He would not 
permit his nephew to exercise any power ; even Giberto bad 
veiy little influence in state a&irs. “ II papa lo aide, ma 
poi fa al sue mode." QThe pope bears him, but then proceeds 
in his own manner.'J He considers that Giberto— devote e 
savio" [|who is pious and wise^ — ^is favourable to tho Freneh, 
but diat Sebomberg — *‘libero uol .'^uo parlar" [^who uses 
great freedom of speech]] — was disposed to the imperialists. 
The emperor bad a firm adherent aim in Znan Foietta, vi^o 
was less frequently in attendance on the pope from the tiam 
that Clement had formed his league with France. Foscilri 
alludes also to the two secretaries of the pope, Giacopo Sal- 
viati and Fiancesoo Tizardini (Guicciardini) ; he considers 
the latter the more able man, but ({uite in the Freneh in- 
terest. 

It ia wortW of remark, that the pope was not on mwh 
better terms vntfa the Fren^ than with the imperialists. He 
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pei^ved clearly what be had to expect at their hands. He 
felt himself to be truly allied with Venice alone. “ Conoboe* . 
so non era la Signoria nostra^ saria rninada o caza di Roma." 
{[He knows that if it were not for oar Signoiy, he would be 
i-uin^ and hunted out of Rome.^ 

Rome and Venice maintained and fortified each other in 
their offorts for Italian interests, and considered their honour 
to consist in upholding them. The pope was proud of having 
prevented Venice from coming to an understanding with the 
emperor. Our ambasaador, on the other hand, directly as- 
■«rtB that it w.n.s himself (Foscari) by whom Italy had been 
made free. He tells os that Clement had already determined 
to acknowledge Bourbon as duke of Milan, but that be had so 
earnestly dissuaded him from doing so, as at length to prevail 
00 hill), and be changed his purpose. 

He affirms that the pope would grant the emporrr the dis- 
pensation needful for his marriago only on certain conditions ; 
a fact not alluded to in the Instruction given above,* but that. 
the emperor had contrived to obtain it without these con- 
ditions. 

There is a certain peculiarity to be remarked in respect to 
this “ Relatione.” 'Wliea the ambassadors wore directed at a 
later period to prepare and present their reports in writing, 
Mercn Foscari did so as well as the others, but we are in- 
stantly struck by the fact that the second relation is infinitely 
feebler than the first. The latter was written immediately 
a!iter the occurrences described in it^ and while all was fresh 
in the recollection of the writer ; hut so many iraporfant 
events took place afterwards, that the recoileotion of the 
earlier facts had become faint and obscure. We learn from 
this how much we are indebted to the diligence of the inde- 
hiAigable Saouto. This is the last report, ot which my know- 
ledge is derived frora his chronicle. There follow othem 
ndueh were preserved in private copies revised by their 
aathnn. 


« See No. Ifi. 
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No. 18. 

Rda^one ri/trita nel eonsiglio di pregaJi per il elarissimo 
Ocupar Vontarini, ritomato ambaseiatore del papa Cle- 
mente VII. e dal imp" Carlo V., Marzo, 1.530. In/or- 
mationi Politicke XXV. [Report present^ in the Council 
of the Senate by the most illustrious Gaspar Contarini on 
returning from his embassy to Pope Clement YIl., and to 
the emperor Charles Y., March, 1530. Information Poll- 
tiche, 25.J Berlin Library. 

This is the same Gaspar Contarini of whom we hare had 
occasion to speak so highly in our history. 

After having been already engaged in an embassy to 
Charles Y. (his report of which is extremely rare — have seen 
one copy of it only in the Albani palace in Rome), he was 
chosen as ambassador to the pope in 1528 before the latter 
had returned to Rome, after so nsany misfortunes and so long 
an absence. Contarini accompanied the pontiff from Yiterbo 
to Rome, and from Rome to the coronation of the emperor at 
Bologna. In the latter city he took part in the negotiations. 

Of all that he witnessed in Yiterbo, Rome, and Bologna, 
he here ^res a relation, to which we have but one objection, 
namely, that his narrative is so extremely brief. 

The embassy of Contarini took place at that important 
period when the pope was gradually becoming disposed again 
to enter into such an alliance with the emperor as had for- 
merly been concluded between that monarch and the Medici. 
The ambassador very soon remarks with astonishment, that 
the pope, notwithstanding the grievous injuries and offences he 
had received from the imperialists, was yet more inclined to 
give his confidence to them than to the allies, a disposition in 
which he was confirmed principally by Musettola ; “ huomo,’' 
says Contarini, “ ingegnoso e di valote assai, ma di lingna 
e di andaoia maggioie" [a man of sufficient ability and 
talent, but of still more loquacity and boldness^. While the 
fortune of war remained undecided, the pojie would oime to no 
resolution ; but when the French were defeated and the impe- 
lialists gradually evinced a readiness to resign the fojrtrames 
they had occupied, he no longer hesitated. In the spring of 
1529, the pope was already on good terms with the e^iperor. 
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and in June they concluded their treaty, the conditions of 
which Coiitarini could not obtain sight of without great diffi- • 
cutty. 

Oontarini also describes the persona with whom he acted. 

The pope was rather tall and was well formed. He had 
at that time scarcely recovered from the effects of so many 
misfortunes and those of a severe illness. “He is neither 
affected by strong attachment nor violent hatred,” says Con- 
tarini ; *' be is choleric, hut restrains himself so powerfulljr 
that none would suspect him of being sc. He is certainly 
desirous of relieving those evils by which the church is 
oppressed, but does not adopt any effectual measures for that 
purpose. With regard to his inclinations, it is not ea^- to 
form a positive opinion : it appeared for some time that he 
took Uie matter of Florence somewhat to heart, yet he now 
suffers an imperial army to march against the city.” 

Contarini remarks chat many changes had been made in the 
ministry of Clement VH. 

The datary Giberto always retained a larger share than 
any other person of his master s conffdeuce ; but after tbe 
ineosnies adopted under his administration had resulted in so 
disastrous au issue, he retired of his own accord, and thence- 
forward devoted himself to his hishopric of Verona. Niccolo 
^d)ombctg, on the contrary, after an embassy on which lie 
'■ iuid been sent to Naples, had returned to take active port iu 

[ the most important affairs. Contarini considers him to lean 

gnsatly to the imperialists, a mau of good understindiug and 
[ beneficent habits, but > iolent withal. Oiiicopo Salviati had 
> also great inffaenre, and was at that time still believed to be 
in the interests of France. 

Although this paper is very short, it nevertheiess supplies 
us wHh much instructi>’<e matter. 


No. l.O. 

fneirvetio d»ta Caaari a rn>"* Campig^io in ditta Angru~ 
tana, 1580. Instractions " given to the emperor bv tbe 
sSost reverend Cardinal Campeggio at the diet of Augt^ig, 
158(K3 Rom. 

Up to this time political affairs had been treated as most 
impartaot^ but eoclenastioal matters now gtadnatty obtained 

▼OL. £11. H 
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the larger share of attention. At the very commencement 
of this change we meet with that sanguinary proposal for the 
reduction of Protestantism to the Catholic power of which 1 
bare prerionsly spoken, and which is here even called an 

Instmction." 

The cardinal remarks, that in conformity with the position 
he holds, and with the commission of the Apostolio'See, he 
would proceed to set forth the measures which, according to 
his judgment, ought to be adopted. 

He Scribes the state of af&iirs in the following manner : — 

In alcuni luogfai della Germania per le suggestioni di questi 
ribaldi sono abrogati tutti li christiani riti a noi da^i antichi 
santi padri dati : non pin si ministrano li sacramenti, non 
si osservano li voti, li matrimonii si confundono e nelli gradi 
prohibit nella legge," &o. &c. Qln certain parts of Germany, 
all the Christian rites which were given to us by the ancient 
holy fathers have been abrogated in accordance with the 
suggestions of these scoundrels ; the samaments are no longer 
administerod, vows are not observed, marriages are contracted 
irregularly, and within the degrees prohibited by the laws^ 
&c. &c., for it would be superfluous to transenbe this cajmei- 
nade. 

He reminds the emperor that this sect" would not pro> 
core him any increase of power, as be had been promised; and 
assures him of bis own spiritual aid in the event of his adopt • 
ing the counsels sug^sted. Et io, se sarh bisogno, con le 
censure e pene occlesiastiche li proseguirb, non pretennettendo 
cosa a i9x cfae sia necessaria, piivando li heretici beneflriati 
delli beneficii loro e separandoli con le excoinmnnicstioni dal 
cattolico gregge, e V. Cels, col suo bando imperiale justo e 
formidabile li ridorrh a tale c si horrendo estennioio ehe owero 
saranno costretti a ritomaro aUa santa e cattoLca fede owero 
con la loro total ruina niancar delU beui e della vita. .... 
Se alcuni vp ne fossero, che dio nol voglia^ li quah obstinata* 
mente perseverassero in questa diabolica via, .... quella 
(iV . M.) potrk mettero la mano al forro et al fooo et radicitus 
extirpate qneste male e venenose piaote." fAnd I, if there 
shall be need, will pursue them with ecclesi^oal cenrores 
and penalties, omitting nothing that it may be needful to do. 
I will deprive the beneficed heretics of their beuefices^ and 
will separate them by excommunications from the (.'athoHc 
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flock. Your highness also, Trith youi jast, and awful imperial 
ban, will subject them to such and so horrible an extirmination 
that either they shall be constrained to return to the holy 
Catholic failh, or shall be utterly ruined and despoiled both of 
goods and life. And if any there be, which God forbid, who 
ritall obstinately persererc in that diabolical course, .... the 
aforesaid (your majesty) will then take fire and sword in hand, 
and will radically extirpate these noxions and venomous 
weeds.] 

To the kings of England and France, also, Campeggio pro- 
poses the cuuliscation of all property held by heretics. 

lie generally keeps his attention fixed, however, on the 
affiiirs of Qermany ; and shews how it was believed that the 
articles of the treaty of Baredona, to which he continually 
reeurs, might be interpreted. ‘‘Saik al proposito, poiche 
Msk ridotta 4ueata magnilica e cattolica impresa a buono e 
dntto camino, che aicuni giomi dipoi si eleggeranno inquisi- 
tori buoni e santi, li quali con snmma diligentia et assiduitk 
vadiuo cercando et inquirendo, s'alcuni, quod absit, perse- 
veiasaero in queste diaboliche et herotiche opiuioni ne voles- 
sertf iu alcun modo lasciarle, .... et in quel caso siano gasti- 
gati 0 puniti secundo le rogole e norma che si osserva in 
ISpagna con li niarcani.” [[It will be well and to ihe purpose, 
that when this magnificent and Catholic undortakiug shall 
have been put firmly and directly on its way, there should be 
'^osen, some few days after, eflicient and holy iuquiators^ 
who, with the utmost diligence aud assiduity, should go about 
seeking and inquiring if there be any (but far be it from 
tbern).^ who iienist in these diabolical and beretical opinions, 
nor will by any means abandon then^ .... in which case they 
shall be castigated and punished according to the rule and 
practice observed in Spain with regard to the Moors.] 

Happily all were not of this opinion ; nor indeed can such 
pseomi&endations be said to piev^ to any great extent in the 
doenmenta that we have examined. 
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No. 20. 

Helatio viri nobilis Antonii Suriani doctoru efequitis, qui 
reoersus est orator ex curia Romano^ presentata in col- 
legio 18 Julii, 1533. [^Report of the. most coble Antonio 
Suriano, doctor and knight, on his return from an embassy 
to the Roman court, presented in the college July 18, 1533.3 
Archivio di Yenetia. 

“ Among the most important circumstances,” he begins by 
remarking, ** that ambasi^ors accredited to princes are bound 
to observe, are the personal qualities of those sovereigns.” 

He first describes the character of Clement VII. He is 
of opinion that if the regularity of this pontiff 's life and habits 
be principally considered, his unwearied diligence in giving 
audience and assiduous observance of all ecclesiastical cere- 
monies, ho will be supposed to have a “ melancholy tem- 
perament but that those who know him well declare him 
to be rather of “ sanguine temperament,” only cold at heart— 
so that he is very slow to resolve, and readily permits himself 
to be dissuaded from his resolutions. 

“ lo per me non trovo che in cose pertinent! a stato la sia 
proceduta cum grande dissimulatione. Ben cauta : ct quelle 
cose che S. S'* non vole che si iutendano, piu presto le taco che 
dirle sotto false colore.” f For my own part, X do not think 
that in matters pertaining to the state, his holiness proceeded 
with any great dissimulation, being coutious indeed ; but such 
things as his holiness does not wish to be known, ho passes 
over silently in preference to describing them under false 
colours. 3 

With regard to the ministers of Clement VII., those to 
whom the earlier reports allude most frequently, are no longer 
in powor^-they are not even mentioned. Giacopo Salviati, 
on the other hand, comes prominently forward, holding the 
principal administration of Romagna and directing the govern- 
ment of the ec-clesiastical dominions generally. With respect 
to these matters, the pope relied iiuidicitly on him. It is true 
that the pontiff perceived him to have his own interests too 
constantly in view, and had complained of this even in 
Bologna, but he permitted him to continue employed in puUin 
affairs. 
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But precisely for that cause Salriati was detested by the 
other connections of the pope. They considered him to stand 
in their way ; and when Clement was less liberal to them than 
they desired, they ascribed it to Salviati. “ Parc che suadi 
a! papa a tener strette le raani nd li subministri danari 
-lucnndo d lo appetito loro, cbe e grande di speuder e spander.” 
Qlt appears to them that he persuades the pope to keep his 
hands closed, and not to furnish them with money according 
lo their appetite, which is great for spending and dissipating.] 
But the kinsmen of Clement were also very much at 
variance among themselves. Cardinal Ippolito Medici would 
have preferred remaining in a secular state, but the pope did 
hut remark, in relation to this matter, that he was “ a mad 
devil, and did not wish to be a priest." “ L'6 matto diavolo, 
el matto non vole esser prete." [He is a mad devil, the crazy 
follow does not like to be a priest.] It was, nevertheless, 
exf’eedingly vexatious to the pope when Ippolito really made 
attempts to expel Duke Alexander from Florence. 

C.vrdinal Ippolito lived on terms of strict friendship with 
the yonng Cathm^ de’ M^ici, who is here called the “ du- 
ohopfiina.” "She wa8*T«8"*'^^wiia in terzo grado, con la nale 
vive in amor grande, cssendo anco rccipr«H»,ment6 da lei 
■imato. pin in altri lei si confida n8 ad altri rieorre in U 
81 '1 bifrOgni e desiderj salvo al dicto card*." [Cousin, in the 
third degree, with whom he lives in groat affection, lieing 
oaually beloved by her in retnm ; there is no one in whom 
she more confides, and in all her wants audVishes she applies 
lo no 6ue but to the said cardinal.] 

buriano describes the child who was destined to hold so 
important a position in the world as follows: — “ Di natnra 
aseai vivace, monstra gentil spirito, ben accostamata- : h siata 
etluoata e gnbemata cum le monache nel monastcrio delle 
murate in F’orenza, donne di molto bon iMone e sancta vita : 
h piceda de persona, scarna, non de vise delicato, ha li occhi 

K ossi prOpij alia casa de’ Medici." [Her disposition is lively, 
r character firm and spirited, her manners good. She has 
been brought up and educated by the nuns of the convent 
^ Jfelle Moiate," in Florence, ladies of excellent reputation 
and holy Ufe. She Is small in person and thin ; her featurOH 
ne not delicate, and riie has the large eyes peculiar to the 
house of Medici. 
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Soitoia from all quarters presented themselves to seek her 
hand. The duke of Milan, the duke of Mantua, and the king 
of Scotland, desired her as their consort ; but various objections 
were made to all these prinoes : the Frenck marriage was at that 
time not yet decided. In accordance with his irresolute nature,*' 
remarks Suriano, “the pope speaks sometimes with greater, 
and sometimes with less eamestn^ respecting this match." 

But he thinks that the pontiff is cert^nly disposed to con- 
clude the French alliance, in order that he may win the 
French party In Florence to his own side. On other points 
he trea.ts of the foreign relations of the Papal See very briefly, 
and with much reserve. 


No. 21. 

Rdai^me di Roma ^Antonio Suriano. [Report &om Rome, 
by Antonio Suriano, 1536.3 Foscarini MS. in Vienna and 
Library of St. Mark, Venice. 

The copies of this report are of varied date, from 1535 to 
1539. The correct date I consider to be 1586 ; first, becanse 
the emperor’s retnm to Rome is mentioned in the report, 
and this took place in April, 1536; and next, because there 
is a letter extant, from S^olet to Suriano, dated Rome, 
Nov. 1536, which proves that the ambassador mu<it have left 
the papal capital before that date. 

This is a letter (Epp. Sadoleti, p. 383), of which the pur- 
port is greatly to the honour of Suriano ; ** Mihi ea officia 
prsastitisti qus vel frater ftatri, vel filio pnestare indulgens 
pater solet, nuUis meis provocatus offleiis." [You ren- 
dered to me those good offioes which a brother is wont to lend 
a brother, or a kind fiither a son, although nothing on my 
pari cidled forth these Bervioes.3 

Three days after the communication of the preceding re- 
port, on the 2l8t of July, 1533, Suriano was again appointed 
ambassador to Rome. 

The new report describes the farther progress of those 
events previonuy alluded to, more partioukirly the ocmolosion 
of the French marriage, which does not appestr to have been 
satisfactory to all the papal connections. “ Non vogHo taeem 
ohe qnesto matrimonio fu fistto contra il volere di CUac. Sal-^ 
viati e molto pin della S'* Lucretia sua moglie, la quate etiem 
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fwn parole ingiurioBO si aforeb di dissuadore 3. S'*." will 
nut conceal t^t this marriage was contracted against the wish' 
of Oiaoopo Salviati: and still more against that of the signora 
Lucretin, his wife, who laboured to dissuade the pope from it, 
even to the extent of using reproachful words .3 This wae 
do'ibtlew because the Salviati were then disposed to favour the 
imperialists. 3uriano further treats of that remarkable inter- 
view between the pope and emperor, to which we have already 
called attention. The pope conducted himself with the utmost 
caution and forethought, and would have no written agreement 
prepared. "Di tutti li desiderii s’accommodb Clemente con 
parole tali che gli facevano credere S. S'* esser disposta in 
tutte alle sue voglie senza pero far provisione alcuna in scrit- 
ture ” (^Clement lent himself to all that was desired, with 
words <)t such a character that he made him believe his holi- 
nes*^ to he disposed in nil things to his will, but without making 
oAy mrangement in writing.^ The pope wished to have no 
war— none, at least, in Italy ; he desir^ ouly to keep the 
wuporor in chcck:"Gon quesli spaA'enti assicurarsi delspavento 
del eoucilio.” [By means of these fears, to secure himself 
from the dread of a council.^ 

Gradually the council became the principal consideration of 
the. papal policy. Soriano discusses the points of view under 
which the Rom&u court considered this question, in the eom- 
mencemont of the pontificate of Paul TIT. Already Schoin- 
berg declared that it would be agreed to only on ooudition 
thnt whatever was brought before it should he first submitted 
to the pope and oardinais, to be examined, discussed, and 
determinp*! un in Rome. 


SECTION II 

CRITICAL KBMAHKS ON SARPl AND PAIJAVICINI. 

Thb council of Trent, its preliminaries, convocation, twioo 
npeated dissolntioo, and final assemblage, with all motives 
contributing to these events, engross a lar^ portion of the 
Ustoey of the axteenth century. The immeasiuable im- 
portaaoe of its effect ou the definitive esiahli^ment of the 
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Catholic system of faith, and its relation to that of the Pro- 
testants, I need not here insist on. This council forms pre- 
cisely the central point of those theological and political 
discords which mark the century. 

It has accordingly been made the subject of two elaborate 
historical delineations, each original, and both in themseWes of. 
great importance. 

But not only are these works directly opposed to each 
other, they hare also been made a cause of quarrel by the 
world, in regard to the historian as well as to facts re- 
corded. Thus, even to our own times, Paolo Sarpi is receiveil 
by one party as honest and trnstwor^ti^ wKue P^av icini 
is accounted fallacious and unworthy of beli^ ; by the~ oIGer 
party, Pallavicini is declared to merit implicit credence, while 
Saipi is affirmed to be almost proverbially mendacious. 

On approaching these voluminous works, we ore seized with 
a sort of terror. It would be a sufficiently difficult task to 
make oneself master of their contents, even did they treat 
only of authentic and credible matters ; but how much more 
formidable is that task rendered by the fact that we have to 
be on our guard at eveiy step, lest we should be falsely directed 
by one or the other, and drawn into a labyrinth of inteutional 
deceptions ! 

If is, nevertheless, impossible to test their authenticity step 
by step, by means of facta better known to other authorities ; 
for where could impartial information respecting this subject 
be found ?— and even could we find them, fresh folios would 
be required before we could effect a satisfisetory investigation. 

There is, then, nothing remaining to na but the attempt at 
gaining a clear comprehension of the method pursued by each 
of our authors. 

^ For we are not to consider all that appears in the works of 
' an historian as belonging to himself^ more particularly in 
' works so comprehensiTe and so rich in matter as those in 
: question. He receives the great mass of his facts from various 
I Hources, and it is in the mode of treatment to which he 
snhjcetB his materials, and the mastery he obtains over them, 
f that we first become acquainted with the individual man, who 
I is himself the pervading spirit of his work and in Whom 
j its unity must be sought. Even in these folios, from irhUdi 
I industry itself recoils in terror, the presence of a poet mak^a 
i itwlf felt. 
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Storia del Cmeilio Tridentino di Pietro Scare Polano.' 

[[History of the Council of Trent, &C .3 The first edition, 

free from extraneous additions. Geneva, 1C29. 

It was in England, and by the agen <7 of Domini of Spalatro, 
ai4 archbishop converted to Protestantism, that this work was 
first published. Although Fra Paolo Sarpi never acknow- 
ledge himself to be tbe author, there is yet no doubt that it 
is due to him. Tt may be gathered from his letters that he 
was occupied with such a history. There is a copy in Venice, 
which he had himself caused to be made, and which has 
corrections by his own hand ; and it may be affirmed that he 
wus precisely the only man who could, at any time, have 
composed a history such as that now before us. 

Fra Paolo stood at the head of a Catholic opposition to the 
pope, the hostility of which proceeded originally from political > 
motives; bnt this party held views similar to those of the ‘ 
Protestants on many points, from having adopted tbo princi- 
ples of St. Augustine, and were indeed occasionally charged 
with Protestantism. 

But Sarpi's work is not to be at once regarded with suspi- 
cion on account of these opinions. The whole world may be 
»std lu have been then divided between decided adherents and 
decided opponents of tbe council of Trent ; from the former 
there was nothing but eulogy to be expected, from the latter 
uoebing but reproach. The position of Sarpi was, upon tbe 
w'aule, removed from the nflaeai*e of both these conflicting 
parties ; he had no inducement to defend tbe council on every 
point, nor was he under the necessity of wholly condemning 
h. His position secured to him the posnbility of examining 
passing events with an unprejudiced eye ; il was only in the 
midst of an Italian Catholic lepablic that he could have 
gRthered the materials requisite for that purpose. 

If we desire to attain a correct idw of the mode in which 
he proceeded to his lahmur, we must fint rccal to memory the 
wediode by which great historical works were composed down 
to 8«rpi*e time. 

Writers had not then imposed on themselves the task either 
of gathering materials into a complete and uniform body, a 
Hhiog ahrays so ffiffieolt to do, nor yet of subjecting them to a 
itrttieal examination ; they did not insist on e^lozing original 
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BOEToeB of information, nor, finally, did they elaborate, by 
intellectoal effort, the mass of matter before them. 

How few, indeed, are they who impose on themselves this 
labour, even in the present day. 

At that time, authors were content not only to take those 
authorities which were generally considered authentic as the 
basis of their histories, but they proceeded further, and even 
adapted whole passages, simply completing the narration 
where that was practicable, by means of the new materials 
which they had brought together and which were interpolated 
at the points requiring them. This done, their principal care 
then was to give all this matter a regular and uniform style. 

It was thus that Sleidan formed his work out of the docu- 
ments relating to the history of the Reformation, as he could 
best procure them ; these he then linked together without 
much discrimination or critical labour, transforming them by 
the c(dourittg of his Latinity into one uniform whole. 

Thuanus has transferred, without scruple, long passages 
from other historians to his own pages. He has taken 

Buchanan's Scottish History," for example, has separated its 
Turions parts, and inserted them amidst the different portions 
of his work. His English history was supplied to him from 
materials sent by Camden ; the German he takes from Sleidan 
and Chytrseus, the Italian from Adriani, and the Turkish 
he has borrowed from Busbequius and Lennclavius. 

It is true that this was a method whereby there was but 
little chance for securing originality, and, as one of its conse- 
quences, the reader frequentiy receives the work of another 
as that of the author whose name is on the title-page. It has 
been revived and again adopted in our own day, more espe- 
cially by the writers of French memoirs, who are, indeed, 
alto^tbcv without excuse, for it should be the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of these works to communicate the anahered 
orimnal. 

To return to Saipi. In the very commencement of hb 
work he places before us the following undisguised account 
his own position. 

“ It is my purpose to write the History of ‘the Ccunoil of 
Trent. For, though many renowned historians of our age 
have touched upon separate points thereof in their various 
WDiks, and Johann Sleidan, a very accurate writer, has 
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zelated the pievioua causes wLicL gaye rise to it (‘ le cause . 
anteoedenti ’) with infinite diligence, yet were all these mat- 
ters put together, tiiey would not present a circumstantial 
narration. As soon as I began to coneem myself with the 
affiufs of mankind, I felt a great desire to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of that history ; and when I had gathered all that 
I found written regarding it whether such documents as had 
been printed at th^ that had been scattered about in manu- 
script, 1 began to seek further among the papers left by the 
fureUtos and others who had taken port in the council, and so 
to oxamine sneh intelligence as they had furnished in regard 
to the matter, with the votes they had given, as recorded 
either by themseJves or others, and all information transmitted 
^ lettmfs from the city of Trent at the time of tie council. 
In doing this, 1 have spared no paius or labour, and have had 
the good fortune to procure a sight of whole collections of 
notes and letters from persons who took a larm part in those 
negotiations and transactions. When I bad thus bronght 
tocher BO naany documents, fumishieg more than sufficient 
materialB for a narrative, I resolved to put them in order and 
form a connected relation of them.” 

&>ipi Im hare described his position with evident amplieity. 
see hhu on the one side placed amidst the historians whose 
aocounici he axiangee and links together, but which he does not 
find snffioient, and on the other side we pen;eive him to he 
provided with manuscript materials, from which he completes 
wnat has been left deficient by his printed auxiliaries. 

Unhappily, Sarpi has not supplied us with a. detailed 
raameratiou of these authorities, whether mannsoript or 
urintsd, neither had tlukt been the method of hie predeoeseors : 
he gave hie whole care, as they had done, to the pu^ioee of 
weaving a well-ordered agreeable history, and which should 
he complete in itself, out of the mass of mtelligenoe that he 
had found. 

Meanwhile we are eimhled to ascertain of what printed his- 
torians he availed himself, evmi without requiring theae pax- 
tieriars^ and ire find that these were for the earlier periods 
and Chiiooiardini ; n^t Thnsnns and Adtiani, bnt 
priueilMil^ Slridan, whom he has besides mentioned by name. 

exunple, in the whole of his narrative deaeribing the 
riMe ef idhim at the time of the Interim, and after the trans- 
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for of the council to Bologna, he had Sleidan before him. It 
was but in a few instances that he consulted the sources 
whence that author had derived his information ; in all other 
cases he has nothing but Sleidan. 

It will repay our labour to examine his mode of proceeding, 
and will conduct us a step farther in the examination we have 
undertaken. 

He not unfrequently gives a direct translation of Sleidan,— 
a free one certainly, but still a translation. In regard to tho 
negotiations of the emperor with the princes, for example, as 
touching their preliminary submission to the authority of the 
council of Trent (Sleidan, lib. xix. p. 50) : — 

“ Et Palatinus quidem territatns fuit etiam, nisi morem ge> 
reret, ob recentem anni superioris ofTensionem, nii diximus, 
cum vix ea cicatrix coaluisset: Mauricius, qui et socerum 
landgravinm cuperet liberari et nupei' admoduin esset auctus 
a Csesare, &ciundum aliquid sibi videbat. Itaque cum Csesar 
eia prolixe de sua voluntate per intemunciospromitteret, et ut 
ipsius fidei rem permittereot flagitaret, illi demnm Octobris 
die vigesimo quarto assentinntur. Reliqua; solum erant civi> 
tales ; qum magui rem esse periculi vidobant submittere se 
concilii decretis indiiferenter. Cum iis Granvellanus et Ha- 
sius din multumque agebant ; atqne interim fama per urbem 
divulgata fuit, illos esse praefractos, qui recusarent id quod 
principes omnes comproba^nt : auditse quoque fuemnt com- 
minationcs, futurum ut acrius multo quam nuper plectantnr. 
Tandem fuit inventa ratio ut et Csesari satisflerct et ipsis 
etiam esset cautuin. Etenim vocati ad Cmsarem, ut ipsi re- 
sponsa principum corrigant. non suum esse dienut, et simul 
scriptum ei iradunt, quo testificantur quibus Ipsi conditionibus 
concilium probent. Csesar, eoruni audito sermone, per Sel- 


dinm respundet, sibi pergratum esse quod reliquorum exentplo 
rem sibi permittant et aeteris consentiant." TAhd 


the Palatine was indeed afraid that unless he complied evil 
might ensue, because of the offence given the year before, of 
which thewound, aswp have said, was scarcely closed. Maurice, 
also, desiring that bis father-in-law, the landgrave, should be 
liberated, and having besides lately received advantages from- 
the emMroT, perceived that something must be donOv . ’thus 
when the emperor had sent them by his envoys repeated po- 
raisee and aeaurance of his friendly intention, entreating tbem 
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to remit those matters to hU good hiith, they fioally consented, 
oA the 24th of October. All that remained was the free cities, • 
but tliey perceived that it would be a perilous thing for them to 
submit to the decrees of the council without exception. Then 
Oranvella and Hasius laboured with them for many days, and 
in the meantime it was declared throughout the ci^ that those 
wh«< refused to yield to what all the princes had approved, 
wen* to bo held refractory ; menaces also were bruited abroad 
to the effect that they would be curbed more sharply than 
before. Finally, a method was discovered by which the 
emperor might be satisfied, and which was also safe for 
themselves. 'When, therefore, they were called before the 
emperor, they declared that they did not take it upon them 
to correct the response of the princes ; but at the same time 
they presented a document, wherein they had testified under 
what conditions they w'onld approve the council. The emperor 
ha\ing heard their words, replied by means of Seld, that it 
was pleasing to him that they should follow the example of the 
(Hhers, and agree with the rest to leave the matter with him.] 
(Sarpi, lih. iii. p. 283.) ‘*Con I'elettoi Palatino le ^ghiere 
hu't evano specie di miuacce rispetto alle precedent! oifese per- 
donate di recenie. Verso Mauricio duca di Sassonia erauo 
i^essiUt, per tanti l>enefioii nuovameate havuti da Cesare. c 
)iei:*.‘he desidera^’a liberare il lantgravio suo suocero. Ferilche 
promettendo loro Oesare d'adoperorsi che in concilio havessero 
la dovuta sodiafattione e ricercandogli che si fidassero in lui, 
fio.i.)mente consentirono, e furouo seguiti dagli ambasciatori 
deir elettore di Brandeburg e da tutti i prenoipi. Le citta 
ricusarono, vvnnc coon di gran pcricolo, il sottomettersi in- 
differentemeute a tutii i docreti del concilio. 11 Granvela 
negotib con gli ambasciatori loro assai e longainenle, trattan- 
degli anoo da ostinati a ricusar quello che i prenoipi havevauo 
comptobatQ, aggiongendo qnalcho sorte di minacoe di condou- 
nar^i in souima maggiore che la p^N : perilche final - 
iueaie futono e,ostrette di oondescondete a I voler di Cosave, 
Hwrvata perv» cautione per Tosson-auza dellc proniosse. Onde 
ehiamate alls presenza dell' imperatore, et interrogate se si 
non&mnvano alia dolibeiatioue de’ prencipi, rispoaero che 
■■^bbe state troppo ardire il loro a voler oorreggete la riqposta 
ttnnoipi, e tutti iiuieme diedero una serittura coatenenie le 
OMwoai con che avrebbono ricevuto il concilio. La serittura 
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fu ifioevutsi ma non e per nome di Cesaro dal sno oan« 
edlario fnrono lodati (^e ad ess^pio degli altii havessero 
limeaso il tutto all’ impeiatote e fidatisi di Ini : e I'isteBSO 
imperatore feee dimostratione d'haverlo molto grato. Go«d 
Tuna e I'altza parte vdeya esser iugannata.” ^Entreaties 
to the Mector Palatine were a kind of menace, on account 
of his recent offences, which had been lately pardoned: 
in the case of Maurice, duke of Saxony also, there was 
a necessity for compliance, because of the many benefits 
that he had just received from the emperor, and also because 
he desired to liberate the landgrave, his fisither-in-law. For 
which causes, and on the emperor's promising them that he 
would take measures to secure them all due satisfaction from 
the council, at the same time that he requested them to con- 
fide in him,,, they ultimately consented to do so, and were 
followed by the ambassadors of the elector of Ikandenburg, 
and all the other princes. The cities refused, eomddering it a 
dangerous .thing to submit themselves indifferently to all the 
decrees of the council, dranvella negotiated much, and at 
great length with their ambassadors, charging them indeed 
with obstinacy for refusing to agree to that which had been 
approved by the princes, adding a sort of threat that they 
should be condemned in a larger amount than that dlrendy 
paid. Wherefore they were finally oompelled to yield to 
emperor’s will, but timng caution, nevertheless, for the ob" 
servance of the promises. Then, being called into the pre> 
sence of the emperor, and questioned as to whether they would 
conform to the resolution of the princes, they replied that it 
would bo too bold in them to wish to correct the answer of the 
princes, and together with tiiis, they gave in a writing contain- 
ing the conditions on which they would be willing to receive 
the council. The paper wes received but not read; and they 
were commended by the ohanoellor, in the emperor’s name^ 
for having remitted all to the emperor, and confided them- 
selves to him according to the example of the others : the 
emperor himself also m^e a show of being mnoL pleased with 
this. Thus both parties chose to be deceived.] 

Even in this translation it is obvious that Sarpi does not 
adhere with strict truth to the facts laid before him. It is 
net affirmed by Slaidao that Granvella threatened the oitfoe; 
f^hat the German describes as a mere eommon rameiuv.tlw 
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Italian puts into tbe mouth of the minuter. The expedient 
adopted in the matter of the cities is more clearly expressed: 
in ^e original than in the translation, and as in this instance, 
so it is in innumerable other jjassages. 

If that were all, there would be nothing further to remark; 
the reader would merely require to bear constantly in mind 
that be had a somewhat arbitrary paraphrase of Sleidan before 
him : bat we occasionally meet with alterations of a more 
important character. ■ 

In the first plaoe^ Sarpi had not acqnired an accurate idea 
"if the constitution of the empire ; he has, in fact, always in 
his thoughts a constitution consisting of three estates,— the 
clergy, the temporal sovereigns, and the cities. He not uufire- 
qoently alters the expressions of his author, fur the purpose 
of btingiog them into harmony with his own peculiar and 
erioneous conception of the matter. Sleidan, for example 
(lib. XX. p. 108), disonssea the votes given in respect of the 
Interim in the three colleges. 1. In the electoral college. 
The three ecclesiastical electors are in its favour, the three 
seeolar electors ai'e opposed to it : Beliqai tres electores non 
quidom ejus eraut senteutus, Palatinus imprimis et Mauricins, 
verum uterqve causas habebant cur Cssaii non admodum 
Mdamairent.'* {^It is true that tho other three doctors v ere not 
of tliai opinion, especially the Palatine and Maurice ; but both 
had causes for not dissenting from tlie will of the emperor.^ 
i! By the college of princes : “Ccsteri principes, qij marima 
parte sunt episoopi,eodeai u.hk1o sicut Moguntinns atqae collegn 
respondent,” QThe other prinoe'!), who are for the most part 
bishops, reply in the swte manner with Mayenoe and his 
cdleagnoB. j 3. Civitatuin non ita magna fuit babita. ratio. ' 
rOf the cities no great account was taken.J Now, from this 
Barpi makes what follows (lib. tii. p. 300) : the votes of the 
dune eoelesiaetieal electors he gives as Sleidan has done, hut 
y r oeeed e thus : Ai purer de'quali s'aooostnrouo tntti i vesoovi : 

1 pi!RiK»]M seoolari per non oflhndere Cesare tacqnero ; et a 
loro eemnpio gli amhasciatori delle dttk parlarouo pooo, nd di 
qnd pooo fii tenuto ronto." ^o tho opinion of whom, ^1 the 
hiiliQfis ateaoiied themselves : the temporal princes remaioed 
•thnt, But they might net offisnd the emperor ; and, kd by 
fhaia example^ the ajnbaaaadors of the cities spoke little, nor 
W any aoeoant made of that little.3 Thus, what Sleidan has 
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said of two electors, is here extended to all the temporal princes. 
The bishops are m^e to appear as if giving their votes sepa- 
rately, and all the odium is thrown upon them. The high im- 
portance to which the council of the princes of the empire had 
at that time attained, is completely misunderstood. Even in the 
passages cited above, Sarpi affirms that the princes had gone 
over to the opinion of the electors ; while the fact was, that 
they had already expressed a decision of their own, which 
differed from that of the electoral princes on very many points. 

But it is of still higher moment that Sarpi, whilst adopting 
the statements he finds in Sleidan, and inserting them to- 
gether with statements which he finds elsewhere, and which 
he extracts or translates, has also interwoven bis own remarks 
and observations through the whole course of the narrative. 
Let us examine the nature of these, for this is extremely 
remariiable. 

For example, the worthy Sleidan (lib. xx. p. 5h) repeats, 
without the least suspicion, a propi>8al of the bishop of Trent, 
wherein three things are demanded : the reinstation of the 
council in Trent, the dispatch of a legate into Germany, and 
a regulation, fixing the manner in which proceedings should be 
continued, in the event of a vacancy occurring in the papal 
see. This, Sarpi translated literally, but interpolates the 
following remark : “ The third requisition was added, ” ho 
says, *‘to remind the pope of his advanced age, and his af>- 
proaching death, that ho might thus be renJet’ed more com- 
pliant and disposed to greater concessions, for he would surely 
not wish to leave the resentment of the emperor as a legacy 
to his successor." 

Such is the spirit of his observations throughout the work ; 
they are steeped in gall and bitterness, one and all. “ The 
legate summoned the assembly, and gave his opinion first ; for 
the Uoly Spirit, which is wont to move the legates in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the pope, and the bishop in accordance 
with those of the legates, inspired them on this occasion in his 
usual manner." 

A.cooiding to Sleidan, the Interim was sent to Borne,— ‘‘for 
there was still something conceded to the Protestants in it," 
Accor^g to Sarpi, the German prdates insisted on tide ; 
“for," says he^ “they have laboured from old times to whe- 
tain the papal authority in reverence, beeause this wae the 
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only oouQterpouc that could be presented to that of the enf- 
peror, whudi they could not withstand but with the aid of the 
pope, especially if the emperor should once compel them to d«i 
their duty accordin;; to the practice of the primitive Christian 
church, and should seek to restrain the abuses of the so-called 
ecclesiastical liberty within due limits." 

It is obvious tha t Sarpi dilKsra wid^, upon the whole, 
from the compilers who p^eded him. The abstract that he 
makes, the epitome be gives, is full of life and spirit. In 
despite of the foreign material that he works on, his style has 
an easy, pleasant, and agreeable flow ; nor does the reader 
perceive the points of transition, when he passes from one 
author to another. But with these qualities there is, without 
doubt counected, the fact that his narration assumes the 
rolouT of his own opinions : his systematic opposition to the 
Koman court, his ill-will or his hatred to the papacy, are 
constantly apparent, and so much the greater is the effect 
produced. 

But Paolo Sarpi had, as we have seen, materials wholly 
different from any to be found in printed authorities; and from 
thp.<«e it is that by far the most important part of his work 
has been derived - 

He has himself distinguished the “ interconciliary '' and 
pr»Liminary events from the proper history of the council, 
lie tells us that he desires to treat the foi’mer more in the 
manner of an annual register, or book of annals ; tlie latter in 
that of a diaiy. He h:is also made another difference, which 
consists in this, that for the former he has for the most part 
adhered- to the well known and current authors ; while for the 
latter, on the contrary, he Las drawn from now soarces, and 
used original documents. 

The question first, in rcgunl to these authorities, is, of whai 
kind and nature they were. 

And in refeience to this, I cannot believe tliat he could 
obtidn mneb informarion as to particulars from such a man 
as Oliva, aectetary to the first legate sent to the council ; or 
from Perrin, French ambassador to Venice, who was also at 
the cottnril. With respect to Oliva, indeed, Sarpi has com- 
mitted a great error, since he describes him as leaving tlie 
O'lonell before he rSolly did so. The French doenmettts 
were very soon printed. The influence of these men, who 

Til. I 
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belonged to the malcontent party, with Sarpi, consisted in 
this, that they confirmed and strengthened the aversion ho 
felt to the council. The Venetian collections, on the other 
hand, supplied him with the original acts and documents in 
great number and completeness : letters of the legates, for 
example, as those of Monte ; notes of secret agent^ such as 
Visconti ; reports of the nundos, Chieragato, for example; 
circumstantial diaries, that had b^n kept at the council ; the 

Lettere d'Avisi,” and other memorialB in vast numbers, and 
more or less authentic. Sarpi was in this respect so fortu- 
nate, that he had opportunity for availing himself of some 
documents which have never ance come to light, and which 
FaUavicini, notwithstanding the important and extensive 
aids afforded him, was not oUe to procure. For these, the 
in(|uirer into history must have recourse to the pages of Sarpi 
through all time. 

Thera now remaina only the question of how he employed 
these materials. 

He has, without doubt, directly transferred some porttons 
of them to his own work, with very slight modifications. 
Gourayer assures us, that he had held in his hands a mann- 
seript report on the congregations of the year 1563, which had 
been used and almost copied by Sarpi : “ Quo notre historien 
a oonsult^e, et presque copi6e mot pour mot." 

1 have in my possession a manuscript “ Historia del S. 
Concilio di Treuto scritta per M. Antonio Milledonne, Seer. 
Veneziano, which was also known to Foscarini (Lett. Venoz. 
i. p. 351) and to Mendham, by a contemporary and well- 
informed author, and this, notwithstanding its extreme brevity, 
is by no means unimportant, in relation to the later sittings 
of the council. 

Now, I find that 9aq>i has occasionally adopted this mauu- 
soript word for word. For example, Jmlledonne says : H 
senate di Norimbergo rispose ol nontio Delfino^ che non era per 
partirsi dalla confiassione Augustana, e che non aocettava U oen- 
cilio, eome quello ohe non aveva le conditioni ricercate da' pro- 
teetanti. Simil risposta feoero li senati di Argentina e Frane- 
finrt al medesimo nontio Delfino. 11 senato di Augusta e quello 
di Olma risposero, ohe non potevano separand dalli altri cho tene'- 
Yano la oonfessione Augustana." The following are the wards of 
Sarpi (p. 450) : “ II nonoio Delfino nel ritorno ecpcaa il sue 
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calico in diverse cittjl. Dal senate di Norimberg liebbe ris- 
pftwtA, che non era per partirsi dalla confessionc Augustana^'e 
ehe non ac^’otteril U coucilio, come quello cbe non baveva con- 
dition] riocrcate da' protestauti. Simili risposte gli fecero li 
eenati d’Argoniina e di Francfort. II senate d' Augusta e 
quello d'Olma risposero, che non potevano separarsi dagli altri 
che tangonc la lor confessioue.” QThe senate of Nuremberg 
replied to the nuncio Del£no, that they would not separate 
tlumselyes from the Confession of Augsburg, and did not accept 
the council, because the conditions required by the Protestants 
had not been accepted. The senates Strasburg and Frank- 
fort made him a similar reply. Tho senates of Augsburg and 
of Xj'lm, also, declared that they would not separate themselves 
from the others who hold the Confession of Augsburg.] * 

Sarpi refrains from following Milledonne there only where 
the lacter has used terms of praise, even though these eulogies 
are wholly unprejudiced. 

Thus Milledonne remarks, that “ 11 C* Gouzaga prattico di 
ttfigotii di stato per aver govemalo il ducato di Mantova 
multi anui doppo la morte del duca suo fratello fine che li 
iiepoti orano sotto tutela, geutilnomo di bell' aspetto, di l»uuna 
creanza, libero e sebiotto nel parlare, di buona mente, inolinato 
a] beue. Seripando era Napoliiano, arcivescovo Salerno, 
fmto eremilano, gmndissimo teologo, persona di ottima oos- 
oienza e di siugolar bonth, desideroso del bene universale della 
Christianity." ^Cardinal Gonzaga is well versed in aflairs of 
state, from having governed the duchy of Milan many year^ 
after the death of the duke, his brother, and while his nephews 
were in their minority. He is a gentleman of handsome pre- 
sence, and elegmit manners frauk and simple in speech, of 
upright mind and good disposition. Seripando, archbisbop 
^erno, is a Neapolitan and an Eremite friar j he is a most 
profouiid theologian, exceedingly consoientionQ, and singularly 
l^d-heiurt^ i be sincerely desires the umvetsal weli^ olF 
Ckristeudom.] 

Sarpi is much more reserved aud fragal of piaisc iu regm^ 
to these men : he remarks, for example, “ Destinb al ooncilio 
Fra Girolamo, C* Seripando, theologo di molta liuna** Qlle 

* Hw tnoMlstiob here gltra Is of Oie pMage firom M ilV dos n e. Hm 
M hseweetai SeqpUneiiflqply verlwL and woqm scarcely be appraauUeiu 
aiwsalsriBs.— Tn. 
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selected for tlie council Fra Girolamo, Cardinal Seripando, a 
tiieologian of much renown^* That he coueiders to be 
enough. 

The letters of Yisconti, which Sarpi had before him, were 
subsequently printed, and we perceive, on comparing them 
snth his pages, that he has in some places kept very close to 
them. We have one example of this in vol. ii. p. 174, of 
Yisconti, Lettres et Negotiations Gi sono poi stati alcuni 
SpagnuoU, li quali parlando dell’ istituzioue de’ vescovi e della 
lesidonza havevano havuto ordine di aflirmare queste opinioni ^ 
per vere come li precetti del decalogo. Segovia segul in queste 
due materie ropinione di Granata, dicendo ch’era verith 
espressa la residenxa ed istituzioue dclli vescovi eEu*ere de jure 
divino o che niuno la poteva iicgare, sogginngendo die tanto 
pin si dovea fare tal dichiarazione per dannare 1 opinione de 
gli heretici che tenevano il contrario. Guadice, Aliffi c Monte- | 

marano con molti altri prelati SpagnuoU hanno aderito | 

all’ opinione di Granata e di Segovia ; ma piaoque al signore 
dio che si fecero all’ ultimo di buona risoluzionc.” [But some 
of the Spaniards who were there had received orders to affirm, 
in speaking of the institution of bishops and of residence, 
that these opinions were as true as the precepts of the 
Decalogue. On these two questions Segovia followed the 
opinion of Granada, declaring it to be an obvious truth that 
the residence and institution of bishops was of divine appoint- 
ment, and that no one could deny it ; adding, that it was all 
the more needful to make such a declaration in order to cou- 
demu the opinion of the heretics who held the contrary. 
Cadiz, Aliffe, Montemarano, and many other Spanish prelates 
adher^ to the opinion of Segovia and Granada, but it pleased 
God that they should ultimately come to a right deter- 
mination.] 

Then follows Sarpi, viii. 753 Granata disse, esser oosa 
indegna haver tanto tempo deriso li padri trattando del foada- 
mento dell* instituzione de’ vescovi e poi adeeso tralaseiandola* 
e ne rioerob la dichiarazione de jure divino, dicendo mara- 
vegliarsi perche non si dichiarasse un tal punto verissimo et 
infallibile. Aggionse che si dovevano prohibire come heretici 
tutti i^uei libri che dicevano il contrario. Al qual parer adheri 
Segovia, affennando che era espressa veritk che nissuno poteva * 
negarla, e si dovera dichiarare per dannare ropemone da^ 
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herctici uhe tenevano il contrario. Seguivano anco Guadice,' 
AliSb et Monte Marano con gli altri prelati Spagnuoli, 
de’ quali alcuni dissero, ]a loro openione eswr coal vera come 
!i precotii del decalogo.” [Gran^a declared that it was an 
unv'ortby thing to have so long derided the fathers, by bring- 
ing tho fandamental principle of the institution of bishops into 
question, and afterwards entirely neglecting it ; he required a 
declaration of divine right, affirming that he marvelled where- 
fore they had not maintained that point tc be most true and 
infallible. Tie added, that they ought to prohibit as heretical 
all books that should assert the contiary. To which opinion 
Segovia adhered, declaring that it was manifest, truth, that 
none could justly deny it, and that it ought to be affirmed, for 
the purpose of condemning the opinion of the heretics who 
held the contrai^. Then followed also, Cadiz, Alifie, and. 
Montemarano, with the other Spanish prelates, of whom some 
maintained that their opinion was as true as the precepts of 
the Decalogue.] 

We perceive that Sarpi was no common transcriber, and 
the more we compare him with his sources, the more we 
bei'omo convinced of the talent he possessed for completing 
the connection of his materials, and for giving force and 
< Vvation to the manner of his authorities by some slight turn 
of expression. But equally obvious are the efforts he loakea 

strengthen all impressions unfavourable to the council. 

.His unprinted sources are treated precisely in the samo 
manner with his printed materials ; nor could we indeed 
eypect tliat it should he otherwise. 

But it will be readily perceived that this method has occa- 
sionally ninch influenced his mode of presenting matters of 
ftiet. This apfiears among other instances in his account of 
the most important of the German religions conferences, — 
th^t at Ratisbon in 1541. 

He here again follows Sleldan, and >ery closely; he had 
idsD, without doubt, the report which Buetr drew up iu rclW' 
^on to this conference before him. 

But in his mode of using these German authoritieB hw 
tkgain oommits the same faults. The states twice returned 
rqdieB to the proposals of the emperor in this diet, and each 
tiaus they were divided among themselves. The electoral 
wfltege was favourable to the emperor's purpose ; tl» collega 
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of piinces was opposed to it. But there was a farther 
differenoe,' namely, that the princes gape way the first time, 
and did not do so on the second occasion ; on the contrary, they 
xetnmed a dissentient reply. 

f^eidan seeks to explain the opposition of the college of 
prinoes by remarking that there were so many bishops among 
its members,— certainly a very important point as regarded 
the constitution of the empire. Bnt Sarpi complete^ de- 
stiw^ the essential meaning of this passage by persisting in 
calling the college of princes directly “ bishops." Speakieg 
of the first repty, he m>ys, vescovi rifiutarono" [the 
bishops refused ] ; of the second, “ I vescoyi, cou alcnni 
poohi prencipi cattolici ” [the bishops, with some few Catho> 
lie princes] ; whereby, as we baye said, he completely mis- 
represents the constitution of the empire. 

But we will not dwell further on this point. The princ^Mtl 
question i% in what manner he used those secret sources that 
were attainable to himself only, and which he might yenture 
to belieye would long remain unknown. 

Towards the history of that diet, he had the Instructions 
given to Contarini, and which Cardinal Quirini afterwards 
caused to be printed, also from a Venetian manuscript. 

And here we haye first to remark, that what Sarpi found 
in the Instructions he has interwoven here and there into the 
conferences held between the legate and the emperor. 

We find in the Instructions for exam|de “ Eos artioulos 
in quibus inter se conyenire non possnnt, ad nos remittant, 
qui in fide boni pastoris et universalis pontifiois dabimus 
operam nt per uniyersale concilium yel per aliquam yiaia 
mquiyalentem, non pnscipitanter, sed mature quenuulmodum 
res tanti momenti exigit, finis his controyersiis imponatur, rt 
remedium quod his mabs adhibendum est quam diutusime 
perdnrare possit." [Those articles with respect to which they 
cannot agree among themselves, let them remit to us, and w^ 
on the faith of a good pastor and as uniyersal pontiff will give 
then due labour, either by a general council or by some other 
equivalent method, to see that an end be put to tbcHo oonkEO* 
venaes^ not precipitately, but after mature 
as a work of so much moment demands, to the ^ect tiiat Hip 
remedy which is to be applied to these evils sbaU endutwas 
l<mg as may bo.] 
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Ssrpi makes Gontarini require, ^ ogni cosa si maudasse af ' 
papa, il qual prometteya in fede di buon pastore et uniTersale 
pr>nteflce di £ire che il tutto fosse detorminato per an concilio 
generale o per ahm yia equivalente con sinceritil e con niason 
affetto humano, non con precipitio, ma maturamente” [that 
eye^y thing should be referred to the pope, who promised, on 
the faith of a good pastor and as universal pontiff, to secure 
that all should be determined by a general council, or by some 
equivalent moans, with uprightness and without bias of human 
affection, — ^not precipitately, but maturely]. 

In another place the Instructions proce^ as follows : Si 

J uidem ab initio pontificatus nostri, ut bcilins hoc religionis 
issidiaro in pristinom concordiam leduceretur, primum chris- 
tiaaos prmeipes ad veram pacem et concordiam per literas 
et nantios nostros ssepissime hortati snmus; mox ob banc 
eaudeui causam coucilium generale .... christianis regibus et 
principibus etiam per proprios nuntios signifiGaTimus .... 
mnitaqae in Germania religionis cansa non ea qna deceit 
auetoritatem nostrain, ad quam religionis judicium cognitio et 
examen speotat, reverentia tractari et fieri, non absque gravi 
dolore animi inteOeximus; turn temporum conditione moti, 
tom Osssaren ei regi» majestatum vel earum oratorum p(41ioi> 
tetiouibus persuasi, quod ea qom hie fiebant boni alicnjns inde 
secuturi causa fierent, partim patientes tulimns," fire, (there- 
fore, from the beginning of our pontificate, to the end that 
ffiif rcHgioue dissension might the more eamly be brought 
back to tlie primitivo concord — first, wc very freqnentiy ex- 
horted the Christian priuces to peace and true agreement by 
letters and by on.'' nancies ; afterwards, for that same cause, a 
general council was signified by ns to Christian kings and 
pttmees, even W oor own nuncios. Many things were treated 
and (^ne in Oonnahy on account of religion, without that 
r e rwi e n ce which is due to our authority, whereunto belongs 
fibs eognizanoe, exanunatioB, and jndgmeat of all tilings apper- 
taiaing to religion, the which we have uuderstood not with- 
out heavy sorrow of heart. Yet, moved by the state cf the 
tbu&it and hy ^e promises and assurances of im|>etial and 
lovermgns their ambassadors, that the things there 
had been done for the sake of some good end was 
ee IhHow, we have patiently home for a time, &o.] 

19ir}]l adifa to this ‘ “ fiScome la S** S. nel prinoipio did pontl- 
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fioato per questo medesioio fine haveva maoilato lettere e 
nuntii a' prencipi per celebrar il concilio, e poi intimatolo, e 
mandato ul luogo i saoi legati, e che se haveya sopportato ohe 
in Oermania tante volte e^bavesse parlato delle cose della nv 
lig^one con poca rivereutia dell' autorit^ sua, alia qnale sola 
spetta trattarle, rbaveva fatto per essergli dalle M** S. dato 
intentione e promesso che cio si faoeva per bene." QAs his 
holiness in the beginning of bis pontificate had for this very 
eanee sent letters and nuncios to princes for the convocation of 
a council, and afterwards signified the place and sent his 
legates to it, so if he bad endured that religion and its con- 
cerns should HO often have been spoken of in Germany with 
little reverence towards his authority, to which it belongs to 
treat of them, he had done so because his majesty bad given 
him assurance and promises that this was done f(>r a good 
end.] 

j We have said enough to shew that the declarations which 
* Sarpi puts into the month of Contarini are taken directly 
I from the Instruction itself ; and when we are once made 
' aware of how the matter stands, we can readily excuse him ; 
yet it is not to be denied that truth is sometimes pla cea in 
jeo pardy by this method of proceeding. Thelegate rwcived 
l^uui^ons constantly altered to meet the exigences arising 
from daily changes in the course of events. Sarpi lepresents 
him as proposing reasons for referring to Rome only the 
points on which no agreement had been come to, at a time 
when it was required in Rome that all should be submitted to 
the approbation of the Roman court, riot excepting even 
those points on which the parties had already agreed. 

But to this first departure from his authority, where he has 
applied the words of an Instruction to a case for which they 
were never intended, ho adds others of still greater importance. 

The pope declares Umself in the Instructicms to be strongly 
opposed to a national council : Majestati Ciesareic in memo- 
riam redigas, qnantopero concilium illud sit semper detestata, 
cum alibi turn Bononis palam dioeret nihil »qne pemiciosnm 
fore et apostelicm et imperiali dignitatibus quam Germanomm 
Rationale concilium, ilia nulla meliore via ^u^ per genoale 
concilium obviam iri posse confiteretur : qutn imo otiam 8. M. 
post Tta tri fbo ii en o e "* dietam anno d*' 1532 habitom pro sua 
sin^ari pmdentia omni studio semper egit no qua imperialit 
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(lieta hactenus eit celebrata ac ex ea occasione ad concilium 
bationale doveuiretar.” QYou will recal to the memory of 
his imperial majesty how much he always detested that council, 
and as well at Bologna as elsewhere, and said that nothing 
could be L'<|ually pernicious to the apostolieal and to the im- 
perial dignity as a national council of the Germans. He con- 
fessed also that there was no better way to avoid this than a 
general council ; and furthermore, that his majesty, after the 
diet of llatisbon in 1532, had ever laboured, as was to be 
ctpccted from his singular prudence, to prevent the holding 
of an^ imperial diet from that time forth, lest from that 
imperial diet there should arise occasion for a national 
JietJ 

This also Satpi gives literally, and even cites it as taken 
from the Instruction, but still with a remarkable addition : 

‘‘ Cht- racconlassc all’ imperatore quanto egli medesimo havesse 
detestato il coiicilio nationale essendo in Bologna, conoscen- 
dolo pernicioso all' autorith inipcriale * poicbe i sudditi preso 
uninu* ihd vedersi ooncessa poiestadi mutarele cose della reli- 
gions pensarebbono ancora a inutare lo staio : e cbe S. M. 
liopo il 1532 non volee mai pi\i celebrare in sua presenra dieta 
ituperiale per non dar occasione di domandar concilio na- 
tional." [That be should remind the emperor how much he ■*' " 
hai] hiuiiielf detested the national council when he was it 1 
Bologna, as knowing it to be pernicious to the imjperial au- j 
thoiity ; because subjects, taking courage from Bnding them- | 
granted power to cian .;e aff airs of religion, would next 
think of eLan g i n g matters^ so'tEat ms majesty, after i 

1532, wcUrdT never moreliave w imperial diet held in his , 
presenoe, that ho might not give occasion for deiiisuding a ! 
nationa! council. J ] 

Who could avoid supposing from this that the emperor had | 
himself expressed the idea of a nation watHly changing the \ 
IntBt of its government, when once it had altered that m its i 
religion ? Yet, on thij point, 1 cannot belie ve tiie a utho r ' 
’Ufuply on his own jusertiou : uothTng’oTtKe TEiHSTis toTSe , 
• ^ndT raTl^ l^p str u^^^ ; it is, TncEe^” sT {bought thaifiSi3rnot 
tifinuu currency ui lETworld until after the events nf a later 

I do not think my criticism will appear too minute. How 
idmii we ascertain whether a writer speaks the troth or not^ 
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' exoq^tt by comparing him with the original authorities that he 
has had before him ? 

And 1 discoyer a deviation still more important than those 
that we have already observed! 

Even in the first conference that he describes as taking 
place between the emperor and Contarini, we find him inter- 
weaving the words of the Instruction — ^ihose important words 
to which we have already referred. 

The pope excuses himself for not having given to the 
cardinal so full and extensive an authority as the emperor and 
king desired to .see him invested with. Primum, quia 
videndum imprimis est, an protestantes .... in principiis 
nobiscum conveniant, oiijusmodi est hujus sanctm srais 
primatus tanquam a l^o et Salvatore nostro institutus, eacros. 
eedesin sacramenta, et alia qussdam quie tarn safrarum lite- 
rarum auctoiitate turn universalis ecclesise perpetua observa- 
tioue hactenns observata et comjnobata fuere et tibi nota esse 
bene soimns : quibus statim initio admissis omnis super oliis 
controversiis concordia tentaretur.” [First, because it is, 
before afi, to be seen whether the Protestants will agree 
with ns in our most essential principles, of which kind are 
these ; that the primacy of this holy seat was institute*! by 
God himself and by our Saviour ; those concerning the holy 
sacraments of the church, with certain other matters which 
have been always observed and approved, as well by the 
authority of holy writ as by the perpetual observance ef the 
church, and with which we know you to be well acquainted ; 
if these things were at once admitted from the beginning, an 
argmnent might be attempted on all other points of oontro- 
verey.] 

S^i makes Contarini say, “ Cho S. S'* gh aveva data 
ogni potestk di concordaie co' protestanti, purche essi ammet- 
ino i princ^ii, obe sono il primato deUa sede apostoUea 
instituito da Christo, et i sacramenti sicorae sono insegnati 
nella chieaa Bomana, e ie altre cote determinate nella ooila 
di Leone, nflbrendosi nelle altre cose di dor ogni sodisfisttimie 
alia Germania." [That his holiness had given him ail power 
to agree with the Protestants, provided they would admit the 
first principles, which were, the primacy of the Apostolic See 
instituted by Christ, a/nd the other ihinffe determined in 
bull of Tteo, offering, in respect of all other questions, to give 
full satisfaction to Germany.^ 
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We aee hovr great a difference ia here ; it was in the vague 
ft|id undefined character of the pope's words that the only 
pessibtlitj of an amicable issue lay. The conference could 
have had no conceivable object if this expedient hod not left 
it the fne^Mot of such an issue ; but in Saipi thU is altogether 
done amiy with. The pope is not merely desiring “ qusedam 
qnte tibi nota esse bene scimus," but openly demands the 
recognition of the decrees contained in Leo's bull, the 
condemnation, that is, of the Lutheran tenets : this was a 
thing which wan utterly impracticable. 

Sarpi will by no means acknowledge that the Papal See gave 
proof of a disposition to conciliatory measures of any kind 
whatever. According to him, Gontarini was compelled to 
assert the papal a uthority in its most rigorous forms. In Sarpi, 
Coutarini begins at once with the declaration that the pope 
could by no means share the power of deciding on doeotfnl 
points of faith with any pwson whatsoever ; to him, alone, 
was the privilege of in&llibility accorded, in the words “ I 
have prayed for thee, Peter” (^Ego rogavi pro te, Petre^ ; 
matters eonoeming which, in the Instructions at least, there is 
net a word to be found- 

ITpon tlm whole, Sarpi considered the papacy in the light 
propCfT to his times. After the restmatfon was accomplisbea, it 
becatne much more despotic and inflexible than it iiad been 
daring the times of its danger and depression. But it was in 
ile ptenitude of power and in the perfection of its self- 
oanfidenee that it stood before tho eyes of Sarpi. Be trans- 
Ihrred to. earlier times what he perceived and felt in his own : 
ah the infbnnatioL' he obtained, all the documents that passed 
through his hands, were interpreted in this spirit, whiw was 
entimy natural to him, and was derived from the position held 
by his native ci^. and by his party in that city, as also from 
tiw awn psnoiMl sondition. 

Ws have yet another historioa] work by Paolo Sarpi, and 
srhioh lefartes to the dissensions between ifenno and Venioe in 
the year 1006 : “ Historia particolare delle cose pasMte tra 1 
mwtto ponisfioe Paolo V. e la Sei^ Kep* di Yenetia ; Lion, 
This is written, for the moat part, in a aimikur spirit, 
ft hi a mastorly deKneatiou, and, upon the whole, is trne; still 
A h» a party work. 'With regard to those dissensions existing 
aitiong tlie Tmietians tbemsolves, which broke forth on that 
OQCsstou and formed so important a chanicteristio of their 
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•domestic histoiy, there is little or nothing to be found in 
Sarpi. To judge from what he says, it would appear that 
there was but one opinion in Venice; he is continually 
speaking gf the “ princeps," by which name he designates the 
Venetian government. The employment of this fiction scarcely 
permits him to attain to any very minute or exact representa- 
tion of internal relations. He glides very lightly over such 
things as were but little to the honour of Venice, — over that 
peculiar case mentioned in the text of the delivering up of the 
prisoners, for example, — speaking as if he did not know why 
they were first given up to the ambassador, and then, with a 
different form of words, to the cardinal. Nor does he mention 
the fact that the Spaniards were favourable to the exclusion 
of the Jesuits. He had vowed an implacable hatred to both, 
and will not give himself the trouble to remark that their 
interests were on this occasion at variance. 

It is much the same with his History of the Council ; the 
original authorities, the sources of information, are collected 
with diligence, elaborated carefully, and used with the highest 
intelligence. Neither can we affirm that they are falsified, or 
that they are frequently and essentially perverted ; but the 
conduct of the work is in the spirit of a decided opposition. 

By this method, Sarpi laid open a new path. To what had 
been mere compilation, he gave the unity of a general and 
definite tendency. His work is disparaging, reproachful, and 
hostile. It is the first example of a history in which the whole 
development of the subject is accompanied by unceasing cen- 
sures. The character of his work is far more decided in this 
respect than that of Thuanus. who first made a slight ap- 
proach to that manner wherein Sarpi has found innumerable 
followers. 

Istoria del ConHlio di Trento gcritta d<d P<idre Sforza P&l- 
lavieino della Compagnia di Geeu^ 1664. ^Histoij of the 
Council of Trent, written by Father Sforza Pallavicini, of 
the Company of Jesus, 1664.^ 

A book like the “ History ” of Sarpi, so richly furnished 
with details never before made known, so full of spirit aitd 
sarcasm, treating of an erent so important, and one of which 
the consequences exercised a commanding influence on those 
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timca, could not fail to produce tUo deepest impresaion. Tlie 
first edition appeared in 1619, and between that year aud the 
year 1622. lour editions of a Latin translation had been pub- 
lished. There were, besides, a German and a French trans- 
lation. The court of Borne eras the more earnestly deter- 
mined to have this work refuted, from the &ct that it con- 
taia'xL many errors which were immediately obvious to all who 
were aocurat^ acquainted with the events of that period. 

A Jesuit, Tcientio Alciati, prefect of the studies in the 
P'oUegio Romano, immediately occupied himself with the col- 
lection of materials for a refutation, which should be also a 
circumstantial exposition of the subject. His book received the 
title of ^^llistorie Concilii Trideutini a veritatis hostibus 
cvulgatHi Elenchus ; " * he amassed an enormous body of 
materials, but died in 1651, before he had brought them into 
order. 

The general of the JesuiL, Oosw'in Nickel, selected auulher 
member of his order, Sforza PaUaviciiii, who bad already 
fjiven evidence of some literary talent, for the completion of 
the task, aud for this purpose relieved him from all oUier 
occupations. Tlie general appointed him to that work, v'e 
are told by Pallavieini himself, ‘*as a condottiero appoiuts 
one of bis soldiera.” 

He published the results of his labours in three thick quartos, 
of which the first apjieared in the year 1656. 

It is a work comprising ar immense accumulation of ma- 
terial, and is of the utmost importance to the history of the 
sixteenth century, beginning, as it does, iroiu the comnienoe- 
ment of the Befunaatiou. The pubUo archives w'cre all thrown 
opuu to the author, and he had access to all that could pro- 
mote his purpose, in the several libraries of Rome. Not only 
were the acts of the council, in all their extent, at hib com- 
maud, hut he had also the oorrespondenco the legates with 
^ 0100 , together with various other ooUections of docnmeiitai'^ 
evidenou, and sources ot' information innumerable, all at his 
entire disposal. He is £sr from atti'mpting to conceal his 
Uttthoiities : be rather makes a parade of their titles on the 
Umigia of his book : the number he cites is nearly countlesii. 

His principal object is t o refute Sar pi. At the end of each 


* It is so caUed in MizsueheUi. 
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▼olnme, he plaoee a catalogue of the errors, in matters of 
fact," of which he maintains that he has convicted his oppo- 
nent; he reckons 361, hut adds, that he has confuted innu- 
merable others, which do not appear in the catalogue. 

In his preface, he announces that ho “ will not suffer him- 
self to be drawn into any slight skirmishing ; whoever shall 
propose to attack him may advance in full order of battle^ 
and refute his whole book as he had whoUy refuted Paolo 
Sarpi." But what an undertaking were that ! We are not 
to be tempted into any such mode of proceeding. 

We must be content, as we have said, with giving the means 
of forming an idea of Pallavicini’s method by the collection of 
some few examples. 

Since he drew from so many concealed records and other 
sources previously unknown, and in fact derived his whole 
work from their combination, our first inquiry must be 
directed to the manner in which he availed himself of these 
resources. 

We shall do this with the more facility in cases where the 
original authorities used by Pollavicini have sinou been 
printed ; but I have also been so fortunate as to have had a 
whole series of such documents as never have been printed 
and which he has quoted, laid open to my examination * our 
first business must now be to compare the originals with his 
elaboration of their eontents. 

I will do this in req^t to some few points consecutively. 

] . 4nd first, it must be acknowledged, that Fallavicini has 
in many instances made vgtj satisfactory use of the Instme- 
tions and other papers laid before him, and given faithful 
extracts. 1 have oompared an Instruction received by the 
Spanidi ambassador in November, 1562, for example; as 
also the answer returned to him by the pope in March, 1.963, 
and the new instructions diqiatched by the pope to his nunoie^ 
with the extracts made from these papers by Fallavicini, and 
have found them to be throughout in perfect harmony. (Fall. 
XX. 10 ; xxiv. 1.) He has simply availed himself of a right, 
when, in certain eases, he has made tranqwsitions whidi do no 
iujniy to truth. It is indeed true that he oocasioiudly softe ns 
the strength of the expression ; as for example, where thepnm 
says that he had opened the cooucil again, only because he 
relied on the support of the king, and in the pemnasion that 
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Ilie Wuig would bo his right arm, a guide and leader in all his 
piu^iufeos and proceedings. “H fondamento che facessimo 
iidla promessa u 8. e de' suoi ministri di doverci assistere 
cl fece ontcare ardita^nente neU' impresa, pensando di avere 
8- M‘’ per nostro braecio dritto n che avease a esserci guida o 
Gonduttiero in cgni nostra azione e pensiero." ^The reliance 
w« placed on the promise of his majesty and his ministers that 
they would assist ns, raosed us to enter boldly into this under- 
taking, expecting to have his majesty for our right arm, and 
as guide or leader in our every thought and action.^ He 
thus makes the pope merely say that he would not have re- 
opened the council had he not cherished the expectation that 
the king would be his right arm and leader ; but since he Las 
suffered the substance to remain, there is no great cause for 
censure. In regard to the mission of Visconti to Spaiu, and 
that wf another amhassadcr to the emperor, Sarpi is of opinion 
(viii. 61) that tiieir commission to propose a meeting was a 
mere pretence ; but this is too subtle a suspicion ; the proposal 
for a conipresa, or a conference as it wae then called, is one of 
the points most urgently insisted on in the Instrnction. Pa)- 
lavirini is without doubt quite right in msiutainiug this. 

2. But PaUnvioini is not always the more correctly in- 
fussited of these tw'O writers. When Sarjn relates that Paul 
ill. had proposed to the Emperor Charles V.. at the oon- 
hnoeoe of Basseto, the investiture of his nephew', who had 
married a natural daughter of Charles, with the fief of Milan, 
l^dlarioitti devotes an entirs chapter to the refutation of this 
asaertioD. He will not believe tbe historians in whose works 
it appears. “ How,” he exclajms, “ could the pope then have 
ventured to write letters to the emperor in suoh » tone as that 
he employed ?” Con qual petto .^vrebbo ardito di scrivere 
a Casio lettera coei risentile ?” The emperor might have at 
CMC i^Mnched him with shameless dissimulation (simnla* 
ttena anicciata). Now, since Pallavicini n sn mnoh in earnest, 
we must needs believe tliat he is here writing i/ma ySds. 
tihe facts as related by Sarpi are nevertheless fuund^ in 
By the di^atches of the Florentine unbaseador (Die- 
paseio Omeciax^ni, 26 Giugno, 1548) this is estahUahea be- 
yond conkadietimi. 

in a manuscript life of Veeto may be found still mme eix- 
•nmtaatnl details reqieoting this matter. We will here eite a 
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Discorso” of Cardinal Carpi which tends to the same pur- 
pose. Nay, the pope had not given up this idea even in the 

S ear 1547.— Le cardinal de Bologne au roy Henry IT., Rib- 
ier, ii. 9 : — “ L'un — le pape— demande Milan, qu’il jainais 
n'auia ; Tautre — ^I’empereur — 400,000 sc., qu’il n’aura sans 
rendre Milan." [One— the pope— demands Milan, which he 
will never have ; the other — the emjwror— requires 400,000 
Bcudi, which he will not get without giving up Milan.]] Not- 
withstanding this, Pope Paul III. did certainly write those 
letters. 

3. But the question next arises whether Pallavicini's errors 
are generally made h<ma fide. This cannot have been the 
case in every instance ; it sometimes happened that his docu- 
ments were not so orthodox and Catholic as himself. While 
the passing events of the time were still in progress — while 
th^ were displaying themselves in all their varying aspects, 
and presenting the possibility of changing development and 
differing results, it was not possible to take views so rigorous 
in regard to them as were entertained when all was again 
established on its former basis. Such au agreemeut as that 
made at the peace of Augsburg could not possibly be ap- 
proved by the rigid orthodoxy of the seventeenth century. 
Fallavicini accordingly bemoans the most heavy injuries (detri- 
menti gravissimi) resulting from it to the Roman See ; he 
compsires it with a palliative which only brings on a more 
dangerous crisis. He had nevertheless found the report of a 
nuncio in relation to it, by whom its necessity was clearly 
perceived. This was Delfino, bishop of Liesina. Pallavicini 
brings forward the report presented by that bishop to Cardinal 
Caraffa, and has, in fact, made use of ic. But in what man- 
ner has he done this ? 

All the reasons by which Delfino pro^'es the absolute 
necessity for this agreement, are changed by Pallavicini into 
so many grounds of exculpation alleged by the Emperor 
Ferdinand in defence of himself. 

The nuncio says, that there was at that time no prince and no 
city which had not some quarrel with their neighbours ; these 
he specifies, and declares that the land was going to ruin 
Brandenburg, Hesse, and Saxony, as if constituting an oppo' 
sitioD diet, aflbmed that they would hold together. The sing 
had entreated the emperor to make peace with Fraace and to 
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difeot hifl attention to Gennany, but he refused to do so. In 
the midst of all these disorders, the states assembled ; the kiw^ 
then confirmed the points on whidi both parties had agreed, 
and so joyfully had they done this (si allegramente), that 
sinee the days of Maximiliau, Germany had never Wu so 
quiet as it then was. 

Now on all these matters Pailavicini also touches (l.xiii. c. 13 ) ; 
bat how much does he weaken tlie effect by placing these 
remarks in the mouth of a prince who is merely seeking to 
excnse himself ! 

** Sensavasi egU di cio con addune che haveva richiesto 
d’ordini specifirati, Timpeiatore, confortandolo alia pace di 
Prancia, . . . . ed havergli ricordato esser questa Tuidca arme 
per fmnger I’orgoglio de’ protestanti, etcJ' f He ezcnsed him 
self for that by alleginir that he had requested specific orders 
from the emperor exhorting him to peace with France ; and 
had reminded him that this was the only weapon wherewith 
they could crush the pride of the Protestants, &c.] Let ih con . 
trast these ambiguous phrases with the w(a<^ of Delfino. ** J1 
ser"' re vedendo questi andamonti (the religious dissensions) 
scrlsse a ■‘‘1. M'* Cesareu esortandola alia pace col chris^Jan-. 
iseirao a<xsioefae eiia possa attendere alle cose di Germania a 
Itaik ubedire, etc. ' L^lie most serene king beholding these pro^ 
eeediagB, wrote to his imperial majesty, entreating him to make 
peace with the roost Christian king, to the end that he might 
attend to the aiiairs of Gemany. and might make himself 
ulwed, Jke.]] 

n is without doubt a groat inaccuracy, and in a writer who 
b e ai da so loudly of Ida authentic information, altogether un-. 
pardonable, tliat he should convert the relation of a nuncio 
mte the exculpation of a prince ; but the worst aspect of this 
fteeaedioff is, that the correct view 'of the occurrence becomes 
ebaew a d by it. 

The whim of the documents used are generally translated 
fimat tiie stjde of the sixteenth eentury into that of the 
smnmtaeath j but they are disli<diestly treated. 

' 4. ' Xf we sondiie ourselves to the relations existing between 
^!ie |M|te MdFlerdiastnd 'L, we have still some few ranadCB fe 
niffeeii ' kndw dutt t^ emperor pressed and wished tar a 
Mirideh wan not very ag rceahie to the pope, ta the 
twdwi oP^theftrat months of the year 1<568^ Pins twieo seat 

?<«. Xt. K 
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his nnncioBv-first Commendone, and afterwards Morone^to 
Insprudk, where the emperor resided at that time, in the hope 
of prevailing on him to desist from his opposition. These 
were very remarkable missions, and had important conse- 
quences as regarded the council. The manner in which 
Fallavicini (xx. 4) has given the reports of these missions is 
an' interesting subject of observation. We have the report of 
Oommendone, Feb. 19, 1563, which PaHavicini h^ also 
before him. 

And respecting this we have first to remark, that Palla- 
vicini materially weakens the expressions employed at the 
imperial couit, as well as the purposes entertained there. 
With regard to the alliance subsisting at that time between 
the emperor and the French, as represented by Cardinal 
Lorraine, he makes Commendone say, Bendeisi ciredibile che 
scambievolmente si confirmerebbono nel pare e si prmnet-. 
terebbono ajuto nell' operare.” ^It was to be expected that they 
would confirm each other in opinion, and promise aid each, t*) 
the other in their undertakings.^ Commendone expresses 
himself in a totally different manner. The imperial court did 
not merely propose to seek reform in common with the 
French : “ Pare che pensino trovar modo e forma di htiver pifi 
parte et autoritk nel presente concilio per stahilire in esso tutte 
le loro petitioni giuntamextc con Francesi." [They seem intent 
on ways and means for securing the greater weight and autlio- 
rity in the present council, that, in conjunction with France^ 
they may carry through all their measures.^ 

But there are many things that Pallavioiui omits entirely. 
An opinion prevailed at the imperial court that^ with a more 
eonciliatory dispodtion and by more .emmest reforms^ much 
better prog^ss might have been made and more good effected 
with regard to the Protestants. “ La somma ^ cho a me pme 
di haver vednto non pur in S. M * ma nelli prindpali miMistw, 
eomo Trauseu e Seldio, un ajdeatimimo desideiio della rifoima 
e del progresso del condlio con una gran speransa quod reutit- 
tendo aliquid do jure positivo et reformando mores et disoi* 
pUnam eccloaiastioam non solo m possono coqswvaro li oalttdioi 
ina guadagnare e ridurre degli heretici, con una ojuaiona et 
impreasione pnr trom^ forte che qui siano mcki che-aoR 
vogliuio rtforma." [The sum of the matter is, that. 1 
I have seen, not indeed in his majesty, but in the pri netei i l 
ministers, such as Trausenand Sold, a most eamaat dedre 
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fr)r xeform and for the progress of the couuoil, with a firm ' 
hope Aat by remittiDg someidiat of the positive law, and by 
tbe reform of morals and discipline in the church, they might 
net only preserve the Catholics in their faith, but even win 
over and bring back heretics; but there is alro too fixed an' 
opinion and impression that there are some here who are 
resolved against all reform.] I will not attempt to discover 
who those Protestants may have been from whom there was 
g^und for expecting a return to the Catholic church in the 
event of a regular reform ; but these remarks are much too 
effensive to the courtier prelate to permit of FaUavicini's 
reporting them. Allnaon being m^e to tho difocnlties 
found in the oounoil, Seld answered laconically : “ Opor- 
tuisset ab initio aeqni sana consilia.'' [Just counsels ought 
to have been adopW from the beginning.^ The compla.bits 
in reH{)ect irf difficollies presented by the council are re- 
ported by Pallavicini, but he suppresses the i-eply. 

But, on the other side, he gives at full length a judgment 
pronounced by the chancellor in favour of the Jesuits. 

We have said enough to shew that he dwells on whatever 
he finds agreeable to his own ideas, but whatever does not suit 
hinieeiif and the Coria, he passes lightly oyer, or chouses to know 
ntitbiog of it. For example, the legates were opposed to the pur- 
pose the bishops, who desir^ to exclude ablvits and the 

E ls of religious orders from voting on Urn qnoetkm 
ecisiya), on the ground, “ per non sdi^nar iante migliaia 
igiosi, fra quali in veritit si trova oggi verameatte la 
teokigia ” thiv might not give offence to so many 

thousands of tho r^piiar clergy^ among whom, in fa<^ the 
true theology must nowadays be sought^- (Begistro di 
Cervim, Lottera di 27 Decern. 1545 . Epp- Poli, iv. 22 *).) 
Here PaUayioiui takes occasion to set forth t^ motives 
aohsatiag their decision, in a light yery hommrable both to 
the bisbt)|w and the orders. II che (4hn admission of the 
gMwrals, that is) desideravano, perche in etfetto la teolosia, con 
M qpmle si dovevs deciders i dogmi, resedeva ne' regiSaii, ed 
«>na eppertuno e dieevole che i&olti do' gindici hayesseio inmlli- 
ayn eai|aisita di articoli da gindicann" (VI. iL 1, pw 576^ 
£kl»ey demred the admission of the regular elergr, bnoasse it 
MV asaong them that the theology, whereby the^ tenets in 
diq^te nreve to be judged, bad talun up its abodes and it was 

. 1^2 
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manifestly desirable tbat many of the judges should possess 
the clearest oomprehension and the most finished judgment 
respecting the articles to be submitted to their decision.^ 

5. Now it is obvious that this method cannot bare fitiled 
to impair the accuracy of the views presented by Pallavicini 
to his reader. 

For example, in the year 1547, the Spaniards brought for- 
ward certain articles of reform known under the name oif 
Censnres. The transfer of the council followed very soon 
afterwards, and there can be no question as to the fact that this 
event was greatly influenced by these Censures. Tt was, without 
doubt, of the utmost importance that the immediate adherents 
of the emperor Charles should present demands so extraordi- 
nary at the very moment when he wlu victorious. Sarpi has 
given them at full length, lib. ii. p. 262, subjoining the replies 
of the pontiff shortly after. But demands so outrageous on 
the part of orthodox prelates do not suit the purpose of 
Pallavicini. He tells us that Sarpi relates many circum- 
stances concerning this matter, of which he can find no trace; 
and says he can discover nothing more than a reply of the 
pope to certain proposals of reform presented to him by 
several Others, and which had been made known to him by 
the presidents, “ sopra varie reformazioni proposte da molti 
de' p^ri." What these were he takes good care not to say. 
To have done so might have impeded him in hie refutation of 
Sarpi's assertion that the transfer of the council was attri- 
butable to worldly motives. 

6. In the art of holding his peace in rehitiun to siich mat- 
ters as mapr not conveniently be made pubt^ be has proved 
himself quite a master. 

In the third book, for e sample, he has occasionally cited 
a Venetian report by Suriano. And in allnsion to this 
report, he. says tbat the author asserts himself to have nilide 
diligent search, and acquired unquestionable information re- 
specting the treaties between Francis and Clement; nor does 
rallavictni think of contradicting him on this point (III. «. xii. 
n. 1). He adopts portions of Suriano's work, on the contrafy, 

. and gives them in his own narrative ; such, for example 'M 
that Clement bad shed tears of pain and anger on hearintf that 
his nephew was taken prisoner by the emperor. It is evidoli^ 
in short, that ho pots fiuth in Burianus statements. <)Ba 
deobues also that this Venetian is direotly cqiposed taij&s 
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coontrymaa Saipi. The latter affirms, namely, that “il* 
papa Degoti^ confedeiazione col xe <li Froneia, la quale si con- 
dase e stabili aneo col matrimunio di Henrico aecondogenito 
regio p di Catarina '* [the pope negotiated an alliance witli 
the king of France, which was rendered more stable, and 
vonelud^ by the marriage of Henry, the second son of 
the king, with Catherine^. Respecting this matter Palla> 
vieini exclaims aloud. The pope," says he, “ did not a^ 
himself with the king, as P. Soave so boldly maintains." He 
.ippeals to Gnicciardini and Soriano. Now what does Soriano 
say ? He traces at great lengtii the whole course of the 
tnclination of Clement towards the French, shews when and 
where it began, how decidedly political a colour it bore, .and 
finally speaks of the negotiations at Bologna. He certainly 
denies that matters had proceeded to the formation of an 
actual treaty, but be merely refutes the assertion that a posi- 
tive draft in writing was prepared. ** Di tatti li desiderii (del 
?e) s'accommod?) Clemente coo parole tali che gli fanno cre- 
oereii & 8“ esser dispiista in tutto oUe sue voglie, senza perb 
far provisione alcana in scritliira.’’ [Clement agreed to all 
the wishes of the king, using such words as to make him 
belicTo his holiness disposed to comply widi his requisiUons 
in sve^ particular ; but, neverthelei^ without having mode 
any condition whatever in writing.^ He subsequently relates 
that the king had presae<I for the fulfilment of the promises 
tber made to him. ** S. M** chi^ dhnandu che da S. 8“ !i 
fussinu ouservate le promesse." [His most Christian majesty 
fUijuirsd .that the promises of his holiness shonld ho fulfiUed.J 
And this, according to the same author, was one of Urn 
causes of Clement’s death. Here we have the extraozdinoxy 
case of fitlsehood being in a certain sense truer than the train 
itsaif. Theee is no doubt that 8arpi is wrong, where be says 
that on alliance was ccuiduded ; the treaty, commonly so 
called,, sever w.'is pat into legal form. PaUavioini is right 
in denying the existence of this treaty ; and yet, upon the 
ndiole, Bi^i comes much nearer to the truth. There was the 
doaari union, hut it was entered into veriwlly only, and not 
written forma 

t.; cixeumstances may be remarked in the use made 

hy PaUavioini of the letters of ‘Visconti. Sa^i has smuetimeB 
Wtaoured more from them letters ^han is UtersBy cobtaiiied 
m iheai : for example, be says, vit. fiATj ** In nspect to the 
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deoree for enfonuDg residence, that Cardinal Lomine had 
spoken at great length and very indistinctly, so that it was , 
not possible to ascertain whether he was &Toiiiable, upon the 
whole, to that decree or not." Hereupon he is stoutly attacked 
by PaUayicini : Si scorge i 4 >ertamente il oontrario " (xix. 
o. 8) ; he even cites Yiseonti to snppwt bis contradiction. 
But let ns hear Yiseonti hhnself : “ Perchd s'allargh molto, non 
poterb segnive se non pochi pielati." (Tronto^ 6 Dec. in Mansi 
Afisc. ^Insii, iii. 454.) [None but a few prelates could follow 
his words, because ho enlarged greatly.^ Thus it was per- 
fectly true tost his hearers could not follow hiso, and that his 
meaning was not propeiiy understood. Further on PaUaridni 
is enraged with Sarpi for having given it to be understood 
that the cardinal h^ refrained froiiup,ppearing in one of Uie 
congregations, because he desirod to leave the French at full 
liherty to express their opinions, and that he made the intel- 
ligence he h^ reomved of the death of the king of Navarre 
his pretext for absenting hims^. Pallavicini protests, with 
vehemence, that this was the true and sole motive of tb»j 
cardinal. “ Nb io trovo in tante memorie piene di soapatto^ che 
cib e^itasse in mente a persona." {Ibid.') [Nor do 1 find 
among so many recoids full of suspicions that this had ever 
occurred to any one.^ How, was there no ono in whose 
mind this absence had awakened suspicion ? Yiseonti says, 
in a letter published by Mansi in another place : Loreno 
chiamb questi prelati Francesi e gli conmiise Lavessero da 
eeprimere libeiamente tutto quello che haveano in animo smua 
timer alcuuo. E sono di quelli che ponsaiio che il cardinal 
se ne restasse in casa per qnesto effbtto." [LOTraine called 
those prelatos, and told them that they were to (q;>eak freely 
of all they had in theu miDda withont fear of any one; 
and there were some who thought the cardinal had 
remained at home for that express purpose. J Of the assertimi 
that the cardinal had nsed the king's death as a pretext, it is = 
tne that Visconti says nothing, nnless, indeed, he did so in 
other letters ; which is the more proba^ from the fact ihai 
Sarpi had evidently other senices of information under hui 
eyes at this place. But as to the true point in question, ilmt 
the cardinal was suspected of remainhig at home for Iba 
nasou assigned, tiiat is certainly to be found litotu^^E.- 
fHMSsed in these Writings. And mbat are we to say to fHs^ 
since Pallavknni unquestionably saw them ? * 
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8. The general purpose of PaHavicini is, in &ct, to refute 
his oppoBMit without having an} interest in the question as to 
how truth might best be brought to light. This is in no ease 
mose obvious than in that part of his work whioh rdates to 
the conference of Ratisbon, of Vhioh we have already treated 
so fully. Pallavicini also was acquainted with the Instruct 
tion here referred to, as will be readily imagined, only he 
oorundered it to be more secret than it really was ; but 
from the mode in whidi he handles it, we gain a perfedi 
scqnaintanee with himself He makes a violent attack on 
Sarpi, and reproadies him for representing the pope to declare 
(hat he would accord entire satisfaction to the Protestants, 
provided they would agree with him in the main points 
afaraady estaJHished of t|^e Catholic tenets : ** Che ove i Lute- 
rani eonveniaaero ne' punti gih stabiliti della chiesa romana, si 
offeriva nel resto di porger ogni sodis&ttione alia Germauia." 
[That when the Lutherans should agie^to the points already 
estahliidied by the Roman ohutoh, entire satisfaction ehonld be 
given to Ctomiany in other re8pe<^.3 He affirms this assertion 
of Sarpl's to be directly contrary to the troth : Qnesto 6 
dinmpetto eontcario al primo capo dell' InBimitione." ^This 
is direody contrary to the principal point, the chief httd of 
the lnstruotion.3 How ! Can he venture to affirm that the 
«f thie was the truth ? The pope's Instruotion is thus 
etqw fiiso d : Yidendum est an in principns nobisoum eonvo- 

aiant, quibus admiseis omnis super aliis ooutrovnrrits 

eenooidia tentaretur" [It must first be seen whether tb^ 

will agree with us in the pnndpal points, which betng 

a d m it t ijd, an agreement might oe attempted on all other con- 
taovnii^ questions^, and the other words which have been 
quoted above, U is true that Sarpi has hers hdlmi into an 
wtnr by zestrioiing the legate mure olosely than the ta^h 
wenld dftmandi He has also said too little of the oonoUiatioiy 
^bpemtion of the pope. Instead of disvpvering this taaeot, as 
it laoahobviouify was, Pallavicini deaerllws Sarpi as saying ^ 
niiuk. He enters into a distinction between articles of adtih 
and others, which had net been made in the bull, and brinn 
fevwd a number of tilings wlddi are trne indeed, bat whiah 
aoe not the only things that are true, and oamtoi do away 
VQth tin words really to be found in those InsfeMotloni^ nm: 
baraltdato their ibree. |a mattorn altogelher unesaential, he 
if sferiotly correct ; but he totally misrepresents and distuta 
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tantum fructus icportavit, quod seepo, pertnrbatus vino, ca 
effutire de pontifice et Romana curia a Saxonibus induce* 
batuT non modo quae facta erant, sed quae ipai e malae in nos 
mentis afiectu imaginabantur et optabant ; et ea omnia scriptis 
ezoipientes postea in conventu Vonnatiensi nobis publico 
coram tota Germania exprobrabant.” |^Nor let him, on quit- 
ting bis inn, be loo narrow in payment df the reckoning, or 
Xterhaps, as some nuncios have done, refuse to pay it at all, 
whereby they have greatly exasperated the minds of those 
people against us. In his countenance and his discourse let 
him dissemble all fear or distrust of our cause . . • Let them 
feign to accept invitations with a cheerful countenance, but lu 
replying to them let them not exceed in any manner, lest, 
perliaps, to them there should befal that same mischance 
which once happened to a certain Saxon noble, private cham- 
berlain to Leo X. (Miltitz), who, being sent into Saxony to 
make a setdement of the Lutheran matters, brought back 
only so much fruit of his labour, a& that often, '(rhen confused 
by wine, he was led on by the Saxons to pour out things 
respecting the pontiff and the Curia, — not only siirb as were 
truly done, but such as they, in the evil affections of their 
minds to us wards, imagined or wished done : and all these 
things being put down 'll! writing, were afterwards publicly 
brought against us at the diet of Worms, and before die face 
of all Germany. 3 

We learn from Pallavicini also (i. 18), that the conduct of 
Miltitz had caused his memoiy to be held in very little respect 
at the court of Rome. 

The Instruction we are now considering, and which Rainaldus 
liim adopted almost entire into his work, is further remarkable 
from the fact that it supplies us with the names of many less 
known defenders of Catholicism in Germany : among theih 
are Leonh. MarstaHer, Nicol. Appel, Joh. Burchard, preacher 
of bis order, “ qni etsi nihil librorum ediderit contra Lotbe* 
lanoSy magno tamen vitse periculo ab initio usque hujes 
tumultus pro defeusione ecelesis laboravit” [who, although he 
has not published books against the Lutherans, has ^et 
laboured to the great peril of hie life, even from the be|pdhing 
of these iumnlts, in defence of the dinrohl. Among those 
betlM known, Ludwig Bems, who had fled from Baali> to 
Freiburg, in Breisgau, is particularly extolled and rsoom- 
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mended to the nuncio, *‘tum propter sanam ct cxcelientem 
hr>>u<Dis dootrinum et mornm probitateia, turn quia sua gravi- 
tate ct nutoiitate optiine operam navare potorit in causa fidei ” 
|^I>ntb Oil account of the sound and excellent doctrine and moral 
probity of the man, and because by his weight and influence 
he can render the best service in the cause of the faith^. It 
is well known that Ber had found means to make himself 
i-espected, even among Protestants. 


No. 28. 

ImtrHttiane mandata da Roina per Cclettione del luogo del 
ceneUio^ 1537. [[Instruction sent from Rome for the selec- 
tion of the place adierein the council is to be held, 1537.3 
Inforniationi Politt. vol. xii. 

It was now without doubt tho intention of Paul III. to 
convoke a council. In the IiiFtrurtion before us he- affirms 
he was fnlly resolved (tutto risuluto) on doing so; but 
his wish was that it should be assemblod in Italy. He was 
cqrially disposed to choose either I^acenza or Bologna, places 
bcloumng to the church, the common mothei of all ; or he 
UT'uld have been content to select a city of the V'enetians, 
since thu,y were the common friends of all. His reason wak 
th’it tho Protestants wore by no means earnest in regard to 
the council, as was manifest from the conditions whi» they 
propooed respecting it. Even here wc perceive the presence 
of tbst idea which afterwards acquired so high an historical 
imjiortanjae, noiucly, that the council was only uu affair of the 
Catholics among thm.Holves. 

The }.«outiff’, moreover, gives intelUgence to the emperor of 
hi*: efforts for the promotion of .an intomal reform : ** Sark 
offeito e non con paroie." (^It shall lie effectual, and not 
a matter of words only.l 
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No. 24. 

Initruitione data da Paolo III. al (f Monte^uleianOy dettinato 
alF imperatore Carlo V. topra h cose della rdigione in 
Germania^ 1539. Bihl. Corsini, N'. 467. QlnstruO' 
tion given by Paul III. to Cardinal Montepulciano, who 
was smt to the emperor Charles Y. to treat of the religions 
affaira of Germany, 1539. Corsini Ldbrazy, No. 467. J 

It was, nevertheless, most evident that the necessity for a 
reconciliation was first made obvions in Germany. On some 
occasions both parties were placed in opposition to the pope 
&om tiiis cause. At the convention of Frankfwt very im- 
portmit concessions were made to the Protestants by the 
Imperial ambassador, Johann Weasel, archbishop of Lund, — a 
truce of fifteen months, during which all judicial proceedings of 
the Kammergerioht should be suspended, and the promise of a 
religions conferenoe, in which the pope should take no part. 
This was of coarse altogether abhorrent to Paul III. Caav 
dlnal Montspnlciano, afterwards Marcellas II., was therefore 
dei^tdied into Germany for the purpose of preventing so 
uncatholio an arrangement 

The Instruction accuses the archbishop of Lund, in the firrt 
place, of being moved^by eom)pt person^ motive^ attributing 
the fault of these concessions to gift£^ promises, and hopes 
furtiier advancement. “ la community d' Augusta gli donh 
2,500 fiorini d’oro, poi gli fu iatta proniissione di 4,000 f. sin* 
gulis aaais eopta ilfrutto del suo artiveseovato diLtmdaoeeo- 
pato per quel re Luterano" (of Denmark). QHe received 2»500 
gold florins from Augsburg, and a promise was made to him in 
addition of 4,000 florins yearly, to be paid out of the reymmes 
of his asehbitiioprio ofLund, then occupied by that Lutheran 
king of Denmark.^ He was further said to be desinms oi 
remaining x>n good terms with the duke of Oleves and Queen 
Maria of Hungary ; for that sister of the emperor, who was 
then governess of the Netherlands, was suspected of being 
very decidedly favourable to the Protestants. " Secretaiuente 
presta favore alia parte de' Luterani, aiiimondogli ore pub, e 
era mandorli huomini a posta disfavoreggia la causa do* sat- 
tolici." [^8he secretly shews ferour to the Lutheran party, 
encoarapng tiiem to the utmost of her power, and by senduig 
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men to their aid, ehe purposely injures the caose of the 
Catholics.3 She had sent an enyoy to Smalkalde, add 
expressly exhorted the elector of Treres to abstain from 
joi ning the Catholic league. 

Mam and the archbuhc^, that is to say, represented the 
anta-Fionob and anti-Komish tendency of politics in the 
imposial court They wished to see Germany united under 
the emperor. The arohbidiop declared that this depended 
only on the yielding of some few religious concessions : Che 
se & M** release toleiwc che i Luterani stassero nei loro 
enori, disponeva a modo e voler suo di tutta Germania." 
TThat if his majesty would tolerate the persistanco of the 
Ltitheians in their errors, he might dispose of aJl Germany 
aoeording to his own manner and pleasure.^ 

The'popo replied, that there were very different means for 
eenring to on end with matters in Germany. Let us listen to 
his own words. 

Annichilandosi dunqne del tutto per le dette cose ia 
dieta di Francfordia, etessondo il consig^io di S. M** Cesarea 
et akri principi chiistiani, che per la mala dispositione di 
qnesti tempi, non. si possa per hora oelebtare ilconcilio general e, 
non ostantH N. S» ^ tanto tempo lo habhia indetto et usato 
ofpai opera e mease per oongiegarlo, pare a S. che sarebbe 
faeno che S. M'* peiuasse alia oelebratione di ana dieta im- 


peiials, per prohibire qoelli inoonrenicnti che potriano naacere 
maashnamente di an concilio nationale, il qn^ fooilmente m 
petaia fate per cattolici e Luteram per la qniete di Genaania 
qoandn i oaittelici hsrendo ristu infiuiti disordini soguUi per 
oansa.dfr al<*an miniatro della Ccssarea e Hegia M" redesaeso 
sneho ie Maasth loru essor tDidi alii rknedj ; a.h detto conoilio 
iwl aa n aie sarebbe mono dannoso alia Cesaraa e Begia Maesth, 
peeie ooenlbs cause, che sanno : che alia sedia a^MWlolioa ; non 
polaiar se non partotite soisma in tntta la ohristianith oo^ 119I 
laiiposale oema nello spirituale. Ma sT d di parero che si 
OfMiri tal dieta in arento che S. M** si possa tiorare-prasmite 
m Germania o in qoalohe luogo vioino a la congrag^oue : 
attfhnanti se & M ** Cesarea distntta da aitrc sue occupatiooi 
uenjpo t e i a e. treveiai eo^ paestUt I d'opininne ohe k dieta umi 
•*ial^i, ■hohe& M*- si ripoii nel giudicio aUnii, quairtaiuiBe 
•nllheionii e Inmni ebe naocorasseea e srdlacitaasero fere 4 o^ 
Ml»iii-iMeOn» di & noo inooime in diwariini 
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che soDo sdguiti nelle altre diets pardcolari ore non ei d tro- 
▼ato S. M**, 0 tra questo mezzo eon &ma oontinuata da ogni 
banda di voler veniie in .Germania efitre la dieta e con honeste 
^TS et esecutioni trattenere quei prindin che la eolleoitano e 
raddimandano : mentre che S. M“ venendo da buou senno la 
indichi poi e celebri, et interea redendo 8. H** quanto bene et 
utile sia per portare la propagations della lega cattolica, 
attenda per bora a questa uosa priucipalmente, e scrira al suo 
orators in Germania e parendoli ancoia mandi alcun* altro cbe 
quanto piil si pub procurino eon ogni diligenza e mezzo 
a accrescere detta lega cattolioa acquistando e guadagaand^ 
ogn' uno, anoora che nel prinoipio non fossero cosi sinceri nella 
Vera religions, perche a poco a poco si potriano poi ridnrrs, je 
per adesso importa piu il togliei'e a loro che acquistare a noi : 
alia quale cosa gioveria molto quando 8. M** mandasse in Ger- 
mania quella pid quantity di denari ch’ella potesee, perche 
divul^ndosi tal fama confirmarebbe gli altri,ebe piil fiusilmenie 
pntrassero vedendo che li primi nervi della raerra non raanca- 
riano. E per mag^iore corroborations di detta lega cattobca 
S S'* m lisolre^ di mandare una o pid persons a «jnet piineim 
cattolid per animarli similmonte con promissioni di i^eto^ di 
denari et altri effetti, quando le cose s'ineammineranno di 
sorte, per il bcneficio della religione e conservatione della 
dignith della sede apostolica o della Cesarea M'% cbe a veda 
da buon senno la spesa dover &re frutto : ne iu questo si p^idt 
dal rieordo di S M ; nb sarebbc male tra quiwto mezzo sotto 
titolo delle cose Turchescho mandare qnalohe numero di gents 
Spagnnola et Italians in quelle bande con trattenerli nelle 
terro del re de' Romani suo fiatello, eccioche bisognande 
I'ajuto fosse presto in ordino." £The diet of Frankfort being 
therefore' dispersed and broken up for the aforeaaid caiiims^ 
and his imperial majesty, with other Christian prinoes, bei^g 
advised th^ because of the evil dispositions of these times a 
gcneml council cannot for the present be held, our lord the 
pope, notwithstanding that he had so long before proclaimed 
this council, and has used eveiy efibrt and means for convem*' 
icg it, is now of opinion that his majesty sronld do weH to 
thiuk rather of the convocation of an imperial diet taf the 
prevention of those evils which are so especially to be;«c«^ 
imM from the' celdiiatkm of a national diet. Andl Idi 
nolinem beUevea that siioli might eaaily be hponght dbhid 
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to the disturbance of quiet in Germany* both by Cathoj^ics 
and Latherans, when the C^hoUoa, haying seen infinite 
disbiders foUowing on the proceedings of any royal and 
imperial minister*, should also perceive that their majesties 
weM slow to apply the remedies. Nor would the said national 
council he less injurious to the imperial and royal majesty, 
for those secret causes of which his majesty is aware, than to 
the Apostolic See ; for it would not &il to git's occasion to a 
sdiism throughout all Christendom, as well in temporal as 
in spiritual government. But while his holiness is of opinion 
that this imperial diet may he held in the event of his 
majesty’s being able to be present, either in Germany or in 
Some place near to that wherein the said diet shall assemble, 
he is convinced that it ought not to be convoked, if* on tho 
contrary, his imperial maiesty, engaged by his other occu- 

S ktimiB, should not be able to continue thus close at hand. 

or would his holiness advise that his majesty shonld depend 
on the judgment of others, however numerous, capable, or 
good, who should solicit and endeavour to procure the hold- 
ing of the suid diet in the absence of his majesty ; lest the 
same disorders shonld ensue that have followed upon other 
special diets where his majesty was not present. It will, 
nevertheless, be advisable that tlw report should be eontinually 
bruited about from all quarters that his majesty intends 
appear in Germany and there hold the diet. All other honest 
means and ways should likewise he used to restnun and keep 
hi tranquillity those princes who solicit and demand the said 
diet : ^en when his majesty shall arrive in good earnest, be 
maf p^Iaim and hold the same. But meanwlale, his majesty, 
perceiving how good and usefnl it may be to pnmiote the pr»- 
pupation of the Catholic league, should for the present give 
ws attention princip^y to that matter, and he niigfa^ write to 
his aa>hasBader in Germany to that ^ect ; or if it seem good 
fo him, muj send other envoys who ^osM labour with. hU 
by eveiy possible means, to inerem and exteu^ 
tl» said Catholic league by acquiring and guning ovw cvwy 
oue^ and tha^ even though at first they should not^ he altv^ 
gfHper sincere in the true religion, fur bjr little and little they 

S ajftemwpilB be brought to order ; bemdes that for the pre- 
1$ hi of more oonsequeace that we take feom them, than 
•h ltdjr acquire to ooneh cs. And fbr tho furiheniiQC ef 
^ ttu L 
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this purpose, it would greatly avail if his majesty would seud 
mto Germany whatever sums of money he can possibly oom- 
mand, beeause the rumour of this, beiug extended through the 
eountiy, would confirm others in their purpose of entering the 
league^ which they would do the more rmdily on perceiving 
that tW chief .sinews war are not wanting. And for the more 
effectual consolidation of the said Catholic league, his holiness 
will himself despatch' one or more emissaries to those Catholic 
princes, to encourage them in like manner by promises of aid 
in money, and other benefits, when things shail have proceeded 
to such an extent for the advancement of religion and the 
preservation of the dignity, both of the Apostolic See of 
his impmnal majesty, as to give warrant that there is good 
ground for expecting the outlay to produce its fruit. Nor in 
this will his holiness be forgetful of his m^esty. And it would 
not he ill-advised, that among these means his majesty should 
adopt the pvebot of the Turkish affairs, to send, under that 
eolonr, a certain number of Spanish and Italian troops into 
those parts, and W retaining them in the temtories of his 
brother, the king of the Romans, to secure that in case of need 
there should be due assistance at hand.]} 

Fallavioini was acquainted with this Instruction as well as 
with the preceding one (lib. iv. c. 14). We peranve) from 
what he says, th^ the notices relating to Germany in tha 
latter of these documents were obtains from the lettem of 
Aleauder, who acquired so equivocal a reputation for huneelf 
in these negotiations. Rainaldus also givee ezliaeta from 
them; but this veiy instance will mtve to shew how neqdlul it 
is to consult original authorities. In Rainaldus, Ibn ratlaar 
obeoure passage just quoted is to the follow!^ effect : Interna 
omni stnftie oatholicorum fasdus angere atque ad se nonnuUm 
ex adversariis pellieere niteMtnr, mitteret etiam aarum mffi^ 
tare ut fesderatis adikrot animos ftaotuantesqua ad aa 
bsTet'* ^He should meanwhile make every ewrt to extmid the 
league of the Catholics, and to wi» over adherenta from tiha 
ride fk the adversaries ; he should likewise deqiatoh t^ aid 
of gold, thateo be might give coumga to the league, and attmefe 
all who* aright be wavering to himaelfi^ 
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No. 25. 

JnttrutHutneM pro rev*"" doin'" opUcy^ Mutirunsi apodtoliec 
nimfto intorfut-uro conventui Germnnorum Spires^ 12 
jifq/i, 1540t celebrando. Barb. 3,007. [Inatruotions for 
tho most reveiODd lord the bishop of Modena, apostolic 
noncic to the Oerman convention about to he held at ^ires, 
May 12, 1540. Barberini Library, 3,007.3 

The religions conferences then took place. We here see 
the light in which they were regarded at Rome : “ Neque 
mirum videatur alicui si neque legatis neque nnntiis plenaria 
faenltas et anotoritas decidendi ant concoidandi in causa fidei 
detnr, quia maxime abeurdum esset et ab omni latione dissen’- 
tMioum, quin imo difficile et quani maxime periculoenm, sacroe 
ritus et sanctioDes. pw tot annomm censuras ab universali 
eoelcssia ita receptas ut si quid in bis innovandum esset, id 
noBuisi nnirersalis cmioUii decretis vel saltern summi pontifieis 
eeolesisEi moderatoris mature et bene diaenssa delimtal^ne 
fieri debeat, pancomm etiam non eompetentium jndido ei 
fAm breyi ac praedpiti tempore et in loco non satis idoneo 
i'onimitti. 

** Debet tamen rev. dom. nuntins domi siue seoisim intelli- 
gere a ratholicis doctoribus ca omnia qnce inter ipsos ct dor> 
tiires Lutheranos tractabuntur, ut snum consilium pmdenti- 
amqne interponere et ad bonnm finom omnia dirigere possit, 
salva semper sanctissimi dmnini nostri et apostolicm sedis 
anctoritatc et dignitate, ut nope repetitnni est, ijuia hinc sains 
umwsaHs ecclesim pendet, nt inquit D. Hieronymus. Debet 
idem' partionkriter quailam cum dezteritate et prudentia 
catholiooB principes, tam ecclosiasticos qnam saeculares, in fide 
pURMtuin et majoram suorum confimare, et ne quid in ea 
temere et absque apoetolioe sedis anc^ritatt;, ad quam higw- 
modi exameu spectat, inuorari nut imniut^ patiantur,^ es» 
emnmonsfaeere.* [|Nor lot it seem strqnge to any one if 
noMhor to kgaks but to nuudos full power and autk^ty aise 
cifsn to de ci de or to make agseement in ma tt er e ef faUJk 
heeam it would be most alwi^ and opposed to all mwmbi^ 
uay, ip the utmost di^gree diffiotlt aad woeediii^^ nriiwtl 
limt ti^ sicnd Dies aid saaotiow eommeaded to ^ umTiifpil 
elraroh by the experieace of so many years, and so fully sano- 

L 2 
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tionod by it, sboald be committed to the judgment of a fe^ 
persons, and even those not competent, m so short a space of 
time, ^vith so much precipitation, and in a place not entirely 
suitable; for, if any innovation were to be made, it should not 
be done except by decrees of a general council, or at least by 
the mature and well-discussed deliberation of the sovereign 
pontiff, the moderator of the church. 

^he most reverend lord nuncio ought nevertheless to 
hear and understand from Catholic doctors in his own house, 
whatever shall relate to. those things which are to be 
treated of between them and the Lutheran doctors, that ho. 
may be able to interpose with his counsel and prudence, and 
direct every thing to a good end ; always guarding the autho- 
rity and dignity of oiir most sacred lord and the Apostolic 
See, as hath often been repeated, because on this depends tlie 
safety of the universal church, as saith St. Jerome. He 
ought, besides, with a certain skill and prudence, particularly 
to confirm the Catholic princes, as well spiritual as secular, 
in the faith of iht. r parents and forefathers, and should ad- 
monish them not to suffer any change or innovation to be 
mado in it rashly, and without the authority of the Apostolic 
See, to whiiih all examinations of that kind belong.^ 


No. 26. 

Inttructio data rev”* Card'* Contareno in Germaniam iegaUh 
28 Jan. 1541. ^Instruction ^^en to the most reyerend 
Caidinal Contarini, legate in Germany. 28 Jan. 1541.] 

This lias been already printed, and is often mentioned. The 
Koman cr>uTt was at length induced to make certain conces- 
raons. 

Between the years 1541 and 1551, onr coUections present 
a number of letters, reports, and instructions by no means 
inconsiderable ; thf^ comprehend all parts of Europe, and not 
uaftequenUy throw a new light on events. We are nOt yet 
prepared minutely to investigate them in this place, the 
wN>k which these extracts would further illustrate wrtt not 
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dpaigDcd to give a complete rcpreaentation of that periud.' T 
i mifine myself, therefore, without much scruple, to the more 
importaut. 


No. 27. 

1^51 die 20 Juniij in ienatu Matihxus, Dandidua^ equet^ ex 
Botaa orator. QMatteo Dandolo, knight, ambassador 
returned from Rome, appears in the senate on the 20th of 
June, 1561.3 

The above is the title of the rejiort presented by Mattco 
Dandolo, who, as we sec from the letters of Cardinal Pole 
(ed. Quir. ii. p. 90), was brother-in-law to Gaspar Con- 
tarini, after a residence of twenty-six months in Rome. He 
promises to be brief: "Alle relationi non convengono delle cose 
cbe sono state scritte se non ‘juelle die sono necessarie di esser 
osservate." QThose things that have been already written do 
not require to be put into the reiiorts, excepting some that it 
is necessary to remark >3 

Ifo treats first of the latter days of Paul III. Oi this 
part 1 have already cited the most imiioitant facts. He then 
fsfMoks nf the uuiiclave, and all the cardinals are mentioned by 
uanie. Dandolo asserts that he arrived with memlters of the 
follege belonging to the university of Padua : we see how 
well he must have been informed. If«> then communicates a 
tabular account of the papal finaiu-es : ‘‘ II particolar conto, io 
T’hoaviifo da essa oftoiera.” [I received the ccunpatation from 
the treasury itself. 3 

I . Ta camera apostolica ha d'entrata I'anno : per la the- 
sanreria della Marca 25,000 sendi, per la salara di detta pro* 
vincia 10,000, per la thesanreria della cittH d* Ancona 9,000, 
-*>d’Aacu]i 2,400,— di Fermo 1,750,— di* I Werino 17,000,*» 
di RoWagna et salara 31,301,— di Patrimonio 2i,00U,— di 
Penigia et Umbria 35,587, — di Campagna 1,170, per Nor^ 
000, per la salara di Roma 19,075, per la dcana di Boma 
per la gabella de cavaHi in .^ma ‘,322, per le la* 
miere 21,250, per raneoraggio di Civita Veoobia 1,000 ; per 
U wu ei d io trieisnale : dalla Maiea 06,000, da 'Romagna 
<*>334, da Bologna 15,000, da Perugia et Umbeut 43,101, 
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da Patrimonio 18,018, da Gampagna, 21,529 ; da censi di S. 

Pietro 24,000, dalla oongreg"” de frati 23,135, da vigeaima de 

Hebrei 9,855, da maleficj di Roma 2,000. Somma, 559,473 

Da dexime del stato ecclesiastico quando si pon- 
gono 3,000 scudi, da dexime di Milano 40,000, 

>-del regno 37,000, dalla gabella della farina 
30,000, — dalla gabella do contiatti 8,000. 

= 220 (?) 000 . 

Ha il datario per H oflScii ohe vacano compoaitioni 

ot admission! 131,000, da spoglie di Spagna (?) 
25,000 = 147,000 


Summa delle entrate tutte ... 706(?)473 
senca le 5 partite non tratte fnora, ehe staimo a beneplaoHo 
di N. Signore. 

** 2. Ia iauaeia ba di spesa Tanno : a (Uversi gov'ematori, 
legati, Toebe 46,071 soudi, alii offieiali di Roma 145,815, a 
dhrerae gratie 58,192, hi Roma al goveraatore Bargpllo, 
gnardie camerali ^ altrioffidi 66,694, al eapitano generale 
39,600, alle gallere 24,000, al populo Romano per il ^pitolio 
8,950, al maeatro di casa, U vitto della casa 60,000, a divers! 
exhraordinarii in Roma 35,485, al signor Baldnmo oameriere 
17,000, al signor Gioan Battista 1,750, alia oavalleria qoando 
si teneva I'anno 30,000, al N. S. per sno spendere et per pro~ 
vision! da a nardinali e tutto il datariato 232,000. Somma in 
tutto qaesto exito 70(6 ? )5,557 send!." 

f 1. Tbe apostolic chamber possesses of jearly levmme, from 
the ti'easory of the March, 25,000 soudi •, from tho salt-tax 
of the said province, 10,000 ; from the trcjasny of the city 
of Ancona, 9,000; fixmi tl»t of Arcoli, 2,400 ; of Fermo, 
1,750 ; of Camerino, l7,lH)0 ; of Romagna, including its 
salt^aea, 31)331 ; 'horn the ji^imony (of St. Peter), 
24,000 ; from Perugia and Umlvia, 35,597 ; from the Cant- 
p^aa, 1,176 ; from Nursio, 600; from the salt-tax of Bome^ 
10,075 ; frem the osMtoma of Rone, 02,000 ; from Hie taX 
on hones in Rome, 1*322; from lights, 21,250; from the 
anehoiage dues of Givith Yeochia, 1,000 ; from the trimiiiial 
siAsidy of the Maithi, 66,000 ; of Romagna, 44,834 ; of Boi' 
l(^;na, 15,000; of Perugia and Umbria, 43,101 ; of the 
patrimony, 18,013 ; of the Gampagna, 21,529 : freito St 
retei'e tax, 24,000 ; from the oougingation of friars, 23^^135 ; 
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ftuMi the doable tithes of the Hebrevrs, 9,8.55 ; from the 
raaMaetora of Rome, 2, €0(1. Total, 559,473 

Also fnHu the tithes of the Ecclenastical State, 
when they are arailaUe, 3,000 sendi ; from the 
tithes of Milan, 40,000; from the kingdom, 

37,tf00 ; from the tax on flonr, 30,000 ; for 
the inip^ on oontraets, 8,000 =r 220,(?)000. 

The datano roceiv^ for the offices that fidl ra- 
oant, in compositaoina and admissions, 131,000 ; (?) 

from tbe speglia of Spain, 25,000 s 147,<H>0 

■ Total of the revenue , 700(?)473 

HsvNleB tile five portions not brong^t forward, and whidi re- 
SMM at the good [deaeure and disposal of onr lord the pope. 

[2. The annual expenditure of the chamber is ;-^4o different 
governors and l^tefi, and for eertain forts, 40,071 sondi ; to 
the offloials df Rome, 145,815; for various gratuities, 
58,192 ; in Rome^ to the governor Bargello. guards of the 
chamber, and other offices, 66,694 ; to the captsin-geneial, 
30,600 ; for the galleys, 24,000 ; to the Roman people for 
the (lapitol, 8,950 ; to the master of the palace, for tim sup- 
port of the household. 60,000 ; for various contingent ex- 
penses in Rome, 35,485 ; toSiguor Baldoino, the diamberiain, 
17.000 ; to Signor Giovanni Battista, 1,750 ; to the oavaliy, 
when it waa kept in service, 30,000 ; to our lord the pope, 
for his fnivate expenditure, and for pensions to the 
and all the datariato, 232,000. Total of the whole expendi- 
ture, 70(?)5,557 soudi. j 

He 'oondudes with ceinarks on the personal qaiiltties of 

Julius III. * ^ 

Qittlio, Ser** ^ig^j gravissiuio e sapientisstmo 
tone*, d dd Haute Sansovino, piodol Inogo in ToBcanl^ o«toM» 
gfo sedssi aUe Keo** V*. II primo die di«4b nome e <|oaldio 
r^ptttaticnie alia casa sua fn suo ave, diCtore e nwlto doUo In 
^|ge,e fe al servitio. dd dnea Guide de Urbiuo, dal qudb 
Mtodato in Rmna per nSgotii del auo stato H acquisth gto^ • 
mpllki, sMcfoe toll multo studio che in dettn foeultik foqe U mo 
eeptoe, aoauitb taato di gratia to riputatione ohe d fo ear- 
de Itmite : di dn pol fo nipote ques^ Artivatn in 
Iji f 9 ^mo gntifo eamerfordi papa Julio eeosjnde, fn pos 
dhiftoiwfom Sl^pento^ et in tal gmdo venne qm aUdwo^ V* 
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a dimandargli Bavonna et Geiria, quandoohe elle le hebbono 
do|^ il sacoo di Roma : et col malto suo valore nel qnale 
el si dimostib et nelle lettere di legge et nei consigli havuti 
molti et per Tauttoritb molta di suo zio, che fa il cardinal de 
Monte, doppo in<»to lui, fa fistto cardinal questu. Et fatto 
papa si prese sabito il nome di Julio, ohe fu il suo patron, 
bon una perfettion (presuntion ?) di volerlo imitare. 

Ha Sua S'* 64 anni a 28 di Ottobre, di natuia collerica 
inulto^ ma ancho molto benigna, sicche per gran coUera ohe 
I'abbi la gli passa inanzi che compisse di ra^onaila, sicche a 
me pare ^ poter affinnare lui non portar odio nd ancho forse 
amore ad alcuno, ecoetto perb il cardinal di Monte, del quale 
dirb poi. A Sua SantiUl non volsero mai dar il roto li car- 
dinali nb di Marsa (?) nb di Trento, et furono li snbito et 
meglio premiati da lenhe alcun' altro dii qnei che la favorirono. 
Il pib hiyorito servitore di molti anni sjio era lo arcivescovo di 
Siponto, che lei esseudo cardinale gli diede raruivescovato » 
da lui fu sempre ben servita, sicche si credea che subito la lo 
farebbe cardinale, ma lui si b rimaslo in minoribus quasi che 
Doo era ^uandoche lei era cardinale, che poi fatto papa o poco 
o nullq si b voluto valer di lui, sicche el poverino se no resta 
^uasi come disperato." 

[Pope Julius, most serene Signory, most grave and 
most wise Council, is from Monte Sansovino, a small 
place in Tuscany, as I have already written to your 
excellencies. The first who gave a name, and some degree 
of reputation to his house, was his grandfather, a doctor of 
laws and very learned therein, and he was in the service cd 
l)uke Guido of Urbino, who^ having sent him to Borne on 
matters concerning his state, he there acquired great favour, 
so that his nephew, having also made good progress in the 
study of the said fisculty, did himself acquire so much 
approval and reputation that he was mode caidinal <li Monte; 
and his nephew is this present pope. Having arrived at court, 
his first step was to become chamberlaip to Pope Jiilius II., 
and be was afterwards made archbishop of Siponto. ‘When 
in that rank it was that he was sent to your exoelleneiee, to 
demand from you Bavenna and Corvia, when yon held pessos 
sion of them after the sack of Borne. And oy reason of Us 
peat merit, whidi was made manifest both in rei^qpeet of hif 
legal learning, and en many eccaeione where his couneelaireM 
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»vailiii»le, as well as because cf the great weight and iuflu- 
QDce of bis uncle, who was the cardinal di Monte, this last 
having died, he was himself made cardinal. And being made 
pops, he took instantly the name of Jnlins, who had bWii bh 
patron, with the intention of seeking to imitate him. 

^His holiness will be 64 years old on the 28th of October. 
He is of 0 , very choleric nature, yet very kindly withal ; so 
that, however angry he may be, it quickly passes away if any 
man can succeed in reasoning with him. It appears to me 
that he does not bear ill-will to any one, but neither, perhaps, 
does he regard any one with much affectiou, except indeed 
the caixliiial di Monte, of whom I will apeak, hereafter. 
Neither cardinal di Marsa, nor the cardinal of Trent, would 
consent to give a vote for his holiness ; yet they were more 
immediately favoured by him, and more Sghly rewarded, than 
liny one of those who bw voted for him. His most &voured 
servant, and one of many years' standing, was the archbishop 
of Siponto, to whom, when he was himself made cardinal, he 
gave the archbishopric, and was always well served by him. 
Thus it was ^bought that he would immediately make him 
caAlinal; but he has, nevertheless, been left in minoribus,’* 
and is, in a manner, worse than when his holiness was hut 
cardinal ; for after becoming pope he seemed to make little or 
uo aocount of the archhish^ so that the poor man is almost 
brought to despair thereby. J This nianosciipt is on/ortunately 
to('> defective to make it advisable that we should copy at 
greater length, more particularly the intelligence conveyed 
In it frequently degenerares into mere trivialities of detail. 


No. 2K. 

V%tm di Mareallo U., acritta di propria mano del S^ner 
AleXt CVrpmi, auo frateUo. Alb. iTr. 157. Cljle of 
Mareellns II., written by his brother' Mignor Alex. Cervini, 
with his own hand. 3 

There is a most useful little work respecting Pom 
MaiceUns 11.^ by Pietro PoIidmr(^ 1744. Among tW 
sonreen whenoe this author derived his work, we find precisely 
the ^at he mentious to be this biegn^y by Alex^ 
VnJbrtanateiy,' however, the oiigml ei^i^ was 
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greatly injured so early as the year 1598, hy a fire that broke 
out in the family residence of the Geryini at Montepnloiano, 
and we have bat a fragment of it remaining. I extract from 
it the following passage, which refers to the attempt at a 
reformation of the Oalen<^ made under Leo X., and which is 
not to be found in Polidoro :•<» 

** Havendolo adunque il padre assaefatto in qoesti costumi 
et esercitatolo nella grunmatica, rettorioa, arhmetioa, e 
geometria, accadde ohe anohe fu esereitate nell’ astiolt^^ 
naturale pid ancora che non haverebbe &tto oidinatamente, e 
la oansa fn qaesta : la 8“ di N. Sig" in qnel tempo, Leone X-, 
pwpnblico e<tittofeee intendeie che chi haveva regola o modo 
di eorreggere Tonno trescorso fino ad all' hen per undici 
giomi, lo facesse noto a S. 8“ : onde M' Rircardo gik detto 
(Vater des Pap8tea),^ioocme aesai esercitato in questa profes- 
sione, velse obbedire al pontefice, o perb con -longa e diligente 
osservaiiMie e cou sum stromentl trovb il voro coreo del sole, 
raocome appartsce nelli suoi opusculi mandali al papa Leone, 
oou il qn^e e c<m quella gloriosissima casa de Medici teneva 
gran servit^ e spedalmente con il magnifieo (iiuliano, dal 
quale aveva ricevati farori et offierte grand!. Ma perche la 
morte lo prerenne, quel Signore non segui pid oltre il disegno 
ordiuato che M' Riccardo segnicasse, servendo la persona Sua 
£oc" in Francia e per tutto dove essa andasse, come enuo 
convenuti. Nd la Santitb di N. Signore potette esegniro la 
publioatione della eoneitione dell' anno per varii impMimenti 
e finalmente per la morte propria, die ne segui non molto 
tempo doppo." [His &,tlier, therefore, having aronstomed 
him to these habits, and exercised him in grammar, rhetoric, 
arithmetic, and geometry, it chanced that he became also mneh 
versed in natural astrology, and more than he would have been 
in the ordinary ccurse of things, the caose of which was M 
follows : — His holiness our lox^ who was pope at that tone, 
Leo X., caused to be made known by public ^ct that wJk>« 
ever might possess a mle or method for correcting the year, 
which up to that time had got wrong by eleven days, should 
make it known to his holiness ; whererere the abcive>iBendk»»Bd 
Mr. Rieoardo (father of the pope), as one who was tolepb|y 
well versed in llmt profession, applied himself to idbe^fha 
pmtiff, and therefMe hy long and diligent ohservatimH! aad 
with tte aid his instrraents, be sought and fennd llhi^nin 
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ooune of the ran, as appears ironi his essays and sketches 
srat to Pope Leo X., to whom, and to that most glorions 
hottse of Mediei, he bad ever s^wn faithfnl service ; more 
partienlaify t«> ^e magnificent Julian, from vhom he had 
received nvouis and great offers. The death of that Signor 
prevented the fulfilment of the design that Mr. Biccardo 
sbonld attend the person of his exceUeney into France, or 
wherever else he might go, as had been agn^ between them. 
Neither eonld our lord his holtnem execute the publication of 
the oorrectioB of the year, because of various impediments, 
and finally, because of his own death, which follow^ not long 

],t is, nevertheless, manifest that the mind of Ita^ was ac- 
tively ««n|doyed on this matter, even in ^e times of Leo X . ; 
and that the turiMfi of Fossombrone, vrao recommended the 
rderm of tbeoalendar in the Lateran oonneil of 1513, was 
not dm only person who gave attenlwn to that subject. 


No. 29. 

Antmio Oaraeciolo Ftto di Paolo IV. 3 oof. /ol. 

riJ& of Paul IV., by Antonio Caiaociolot. 2 vtdumea 
folio.2 

\ntonio Caraociolo, a Thaatine, a Noapolilan. and a eom- 
ptier ali his life, could not ^1 to apply mmself diligently to 
die kiMoiy of the moei renown^ Neapolitan po^ the 
fcNuider of the Theatmra, Paul IV., and we cpwe hkn our 
boat thanks for doing so. He lias bronght together a vast 
iMWtttiuf ot information, and innmnerablu dcdaib, wkmh but 
hir him would have bera lost. Hie book forms tho ground- 
vsisk of Gwlo Bromato’s elabcwate perfeicmanoe : ** Stdna di 
PmJo rV., Pontefiee Masumu, Bom. W48,” and whieh pre- 
KMts M exceedingly dok-oollootion iff materials, in two thiek 
and dosefy^Brinted quartos. 

Hut, flpom live rigra severity of the censorship exsioisad in 
dm Chfflietio duueh, thsie resulted the inevitalHe oonaemenoo 
dMd Idonmto eomkl by w lEsans venture te aikiii dl the in* 
itemndon nKorded Urn by the sumraes te wbieh boriiradsd. 

I Imre frequently to a eiicnmatontiMl lU j^i frwi 
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J. P. Carafi'a to Clement YII., and which was prepared in 
the year 1532. From this Bromato (i. p. 205) makes along 
extract. But he has also made several omissions, and that of 
matters most particularly essential ; for example, the remarks 
on the extension of Lutheran opinions in Venice. 

**Si supplies S. S', che per I’honore di Dio e sno, non 
essendo questa citth la pid minima n^ la piii vil cosa della 
Christianity et essendovi nella citth e nel dominio di molte e 
molte migliara d'onime commesse a S. S**, sia contenta da per- 
sona feJflIe ascoltare qualche cosa del loro bisogno, il quale 
ancorche sia grande, pure se ne dirh per hora qualche parte. 
E perahe, come I'apostolo dice, sine fide impossibile est pla- 
cere Deo, comminciarete da quests, et avisarete 8. S'* come si 
sente degli error! e doU' heresie nella vita e nei costumi di 
alcuni, come ^ in non^re la quaresima e non confesaarsi, etc., 
e nella dottrina di alcuni, che puUicameute ne parlano e ten- 
gono e communicano ancora con gli altri de' libri prohibiti 
eenza rispetto. Ma sopra tutto direte che quosta peste, taiito 
dell' heresia Luterana quanto d'ogni altro errore contra fidem 
et bonos mores, da due sorti di persone potissimameute si va 
disseminando ct aumentando, oiod dagli apostati e da alcuni 
frati massime conventual!, e 8. S'* deve sapere di quells male- 
detta nidata di quelli frati mmori conventual!, la quale per 
sua bonty fermando alcuni suoi serv! ha incominciato a met- 
tere in iscompiglio : perche essendo loro stati discepol! d'un 
frate heretico gia morto, ban voluto &r onore ol maestro .... 
E per dire quello che in cio mi occorso, pare che in tanta ne- 
cessity non si debba andarc appresso la stanipa usata : ina sic- 
cumc nell' ingrueute furore della guerra si fanno ogni di nuove 
provvisioni opportune, cosi nella maggior guerra spiritualo 
non si deve stare a dormire. E perrhe S. S'* sa oho Tofllicio 
dell* inqnisitione in questo provincia sta nelle iiiani de' sopra-" 
detti frati minor! conventn^, li quali a caso s'ahbattono a fare 
qualche inquiritione idonee^ come ^ stato qnel maestro MarUno 
da Treviso, della cni diligenza e fede so che il sopradetto di 
buona memoria vesoovo di Pola informb S. S'*, et essendo hora^ 
lui mutato da quello in altro officio, d suceesso nell’ inquisitiene 
non so chi, per quanto intendo, moho inetto : e p^. |uso- 
gnoria ehe S. S'* (nowedesse parte con ecoitar gli orainurj,^ che 
per tutto quasi si dorme, e parte con deputare alcuiie petiibiie 
d'antority, mandare in qnesta terra qualche legato, se poMlbile 
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foBse, uoa ambitioso nc ciipido, e ohe attendesue a risarcinT 
Fbonore e eredito della sede apostolica e ponire o ahneno fu> 
gare li ribKidi heretic! da mezzo de’ poveri ohriatiaai : perchc 
dovuociue andeiunno, porteranno seco il tcstimonio della pro- 
pria nequitia e deUa bontb de’ fedeli cattolici, che non li vo- 
gllono in lor oompagnia. E pcrclie la peste dell’ hereaia ai 
Buole introdurre e per le predicbe e libri heretical! e per la 
langa habituatioue nella mala e dicwoluta vita, della quale facil- 
mente si viene all’ heresia, par die S. potoia fare in cio una 
^ota, honesta, et utile provviaione.” 

fLet hia holiueas be implored that, for the honour of God 
and hia own, thU city not being the least or the vilest obfecl 
in Chriatendom, and there being in the aaid city and in her 
dominions many and many thousands of souls committed to 
his holiness, he will be content to hear fiAiin a faithful witness 
some portion of their wants, which are indeed very great, but 
of which there shall bo now set forth at least some part ; and 
because, aa the ajiostle saith, without faith it is impossible to 
dense God, you shall begin with this, and acquaint his holi- 
ness with the heresies and errors in the life and conduct of 
many who do not keep Lent, do not go to confession, &c. — 
in the doctrine of others, who publicly speak of and profea<i 
these heresies, putting about also prohibited books lunong the 
psuple, without respect to rule. But above all, you wiil say 
that this pestilence, aa well of the Lutheran heresy aa of 
every other error^ contrary to tlio fiilth and to sound morals, 
is chiefly disseminated and increased by taro sorts of persons, 
that is to say, hy the apoatntea themselves, and by certain 
friars, chiefly ** conrentualL” Also his holiness should be 
ina<le aware of that accursed nest of conventuals, the Friars 
Minorites ; for he by his goodness having restricted some oi 
hH servants who would have moved in this matter, these friars 
have began ia put all in confusiou ; for, iug liMn disciples 
of a hevetio monk, now dead, they have determined to do 
honour to their master, . . . And, to say what are my tlumghts 
in this matter, it ^pean to me that in so great an emergency 
we ought not to Confine ourselros to the usual method, Mt, as 
in the tnenacing and inoreasing fuiy of war, new expedients 
mv daity ank^ted, as the occasion demaudi^ so in this still 
important spiritual warbre, we should not waste our t woo 
in And sisce it is known to his holiimta th at, the 
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office <tf the Inquintion in this province is in the hands of 
those conventuais aforesaid, the Friars Minors, who will only 
by chance and occasionally persuade thonaelves to perform 
any real and fitting inquiatiun, such as was exercised ^ that 
master Martino of Treviso, of whose diligence wd mth 1 
know that his hdiness was informed by the above-named 
bishop of Pola, of honoured memory, — nnce he has bem 
now transferred to another office, and is succeeded in the In- 
quisition by I know not whom, but, so fiir as I can learn, a 
very insufficient person, it will therefore be needful that his 
holiness should take the requisite measures, partly by arousing 
and exciting the ordinaries, who are everywhere no better 
than asleep, and partiy by deputing some persons of autho- 
rity to this country, and sending hither some legate, who, if it 
were posssible, should be free from ambition aud cupidity, 
that so he -might >^ply himself to repair the honour and credit 
of the Apostolic punishing those rascal heretics, or at 
least dnvlQg them away from the midst of the poor Christiaas ; 
for wherever they shall go they will carry with them the teidir 
mony of their own wickedness, and of the goodness of the 
faithful Catholics, who will not have them in their company. 
And since the pest of heresy is for the most part introwoed 
by preaching, by heretical books^ and by a long continuance 
in an evil and dissolnte life, from which tba passage lo heresy 
is easy, it seems that his holiness would make a holy, honour- 
able, and useful provision by taking measures in this respoctl 
There are other notices of more or less knportanoe conta-inw 
in the work of Garacdolo, which have for the most part rsp- 
mained unknown, but which, in a work^nf greater detail than 
that here presented to the re^er, ought not to he passed oven 
This Italian biografky is wholly distiuet from another of 
Caraociolos writinn the ‘^Collectanea histovica di Paolo IV, 
it is an entirriy diniermt, and much moroilsefiil work. Tliert 
are, neverUmless, some things in the Ocdleotuiea which me 
also to he found in the ‘‘Vita;" as. for example, the descriptimi 
of the ohaoj^ wbidi Paul TV. proposed to nuke aft«r ho bad 
dismusad hu nephews. 
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No. 30. 


Beltttwne di M- Bernardo Natx^ero alia 8"“ d% Veneiia 
tamando di Roma amhasdatore appt'eeto del pwiHfice 
Paola JV. 1558. TReport presented to the most serene 
B^aUic of Venice by M. Bernardo Navarro, ambasesdor 
to P(^ Paul IV., on his return from Bome.^ 

This is one of the Venetian Reports whieh obtained a general 
einsulatioa. It was used even by Pallavieini, who was 
attacked on account. Rainaldua also mentions it 
(Annates Ecoles. 1557, No. 10), to say nothing of later 
snthors. 

It is, without doubt, highly deserving of these bnonypy- 
Bemanfe Navageru enjoyed that consideration in Venice 
which was due to his k«ming. We perceive from Foscarini 
(Delta X^tt. Ven., p. 255) that he was proposed os bistorio- 
g wiphe r to the republic. In his earlier embassies to Charles V., 
Henry Vlll., and Soliman, he had become practised in 
ihe conduct of difficult aflairs, as well as in the observation of 
remarkable characters. Ho arrived in Rome immediately 
after the accession of l*aul IV. 


Navagero describes the qualities required of an mn^igyU^ 
uniter three hea^ : understanding, which demands pene- 
tration ; negotiation, which demands arldress ; and reportiug. 
whicb requires judgment that he may say only what is neees- 
and useful. 

He ccMunenoes with remarks on the election and power of 
apope. it is. Us opijhioa that if the popes would earnestly 
ap^y themselves to the imitation of Christ, they wtmld be 
Ekusm more to be 4Mred. He then describee ** ie eonditioni,’' 
se he says, " papa Paolo IV., c di chi lo cimai^ia," Qhe 
e nafliie a ef Pmw IV., and of those sdie advise hinO — 
wtik ^ ahova hut three nephews. I huwe made use orhis 
d teenptiena, but the author is not always to be folUwed in 
Us g s ii e ial oonelufrioas. Be thinks that even Paul IV. had 
wo odme ol^jeet than the cmaltatioo of his own honssi. Had 
he. wsitleH fartei^ alter the banishmeDt of the ne^bewe, he 
winld net have eiucessed snoh an opioiou. That aveiit 
hawke d point of change in the papal policy, hram, worUH|y 
WiMpt tn thM uf minen ^aritual char ac te r . Frem pifisiini 
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descriptions, Navarro proceeds to an account of tbe war 
between Paul IV. aud Philip II. : this also is quite as hap- 
pily conceived, aud is full of the most intelligent remarks. 
There next follow a review of the foreign relations of Rome, 
and reflections on the probable result of a future election. li 
is only Mth the most cautious discretion that Navagero pro- 
ceeds to speak of this matter. ‘‘ Piu," he says, “ per sodisfare 
alle 88- YV. EE. che a me in qnella parte.” QMore to satisfy 
^nr excellendcs than myself, I speak of this part.J But 
his conjectures were not wide of the mark. Of the two in 
regard to whom he perceived the greatest probability of suc- 
cession, he names, in fact, the one who was elected, Medighjs 
^edici), although it is true that he considered the other, 
l^iteo, to be a still more likely successor. 

But now," ho .says, ** I am here again. I again behold the 
countenance of my sovereign, the illustrious republic, in whose 
service there is nothing so great that I would not venture to 
attempt it, nothing so mean that 1 would not undertake it." 
This expression of devotedness gi res heightened colour to the 
description. 


No. 31. 

Relaiwne dd Cl"* M. Aluue Mocejii^ Cav” ritorvato ddla 
corte di R&ma^ IdtiU. (Arch. Fen.) [Report of the 
most illustrious M. Aluise Mocen^, presented on his 
return from the court of Rome, 1560.'jf (Venetian Archives.) 

Moceuigo remained during seventeen months at the coart 
of Paul IV. The conclavo lasted four^pamths and eight 
days : he then conducted the embassy dflring seven months 
at the court of Pius IV. 

He first describes the ecclesiastical apd, secular administm- 
tion, that of Justice, and the court under IV. He makes 
an observation respecting these things^ of which I have net- 
ventured to make use, uthough it suggests many lefleotions* 

“ I ou^nali," he saya^ “ dividono fire loro le cittk delle kga^ 
tioni (nd condave) : poi continuano in questo mode a 1iea6>^' 
placito delli pontefici.” [The cardinals divide the dUforem ^ 
cities of the legations among themselves (in the condawv)^ 
and the artangement afterwards remains, W sttigeot to .tba 
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good ploBsuio of the pope.^ we then coiieider this the 

oiigtB of that administration of tM state by the clergy which 
was gradually introduced ? 

Nor dpcs he forget the antiquities, of which Rome possessed 
a richer abundance at that time than at any other, as is tes- 
tified by the descriptions of Boissard and Gamncci : ^ In 
cadann loco, habitato o non habitato, che si scava in Roma, 
si ritfovano vestigie e fabriche nobili et antiohe, et in molti 
luoghi si cavaiio di bellissime statue. Di statue marmorec, 
poste insieme si potria faip nn grandissimo esercito.*' Qln 
ereiy place, whether inhabited or uninhabited, that is exca- 
TRtad in Rome, there are found vestiges of noble and ancient 
structures ; also from many places most beautiful statues are 
dog ('Ut. Of marble statues, if all were placed together, 
there might be made a very large army.^ 

He next eomes to the disturrances that broke forth on the 
death of Paul IV., and which were repeated in a thousand 
fresh disurdezB, even after they appeared to be allayed. 

c'hebl^ il popolo, concorsero oolla citth tutti falliti e 
fuorusciti, che non si sentiva altro che omicidii, 8< ritrovarano 
»)''UBi ehe con 8, 7 e tin 6 scudi si pigliavano il carko d’anias- 
BK un' uemo, a tauto che ne furono in pochi giomi coinniesse 
moltr centenara, alcuni per nimieiria, altri per lite, molti per 
eceditar la sua roba et altri per diverse cause, di modo che 
Roma pareva, come si suol dire, il bosco di Ba^ro.” QWhen 
the pm^e had ceased, there flocked to the city all the broken 
mea and outlaws, so that nothing was beard of but murders, 
and e^e were fcuud, who for eight, seven, or even for six 
seudi, would take upon themselves the charge of killing a 
man ; and this; wsp^t to such a degree that many hummed 
murdsM WMO comiwtod in a few days, some from motives of 
enatity, others on account of lawsuits, — many that they might 
luherib tha prmer^ of the murder^ and others for divers 
caRM% ee th^ Ifome seemed, as the saying 1 % to have beoome> 
ft veiy den of Baocaro.^ 

IW eonelave was very joyous,— every day there were ban- 
fMta Vaii)m was then whole nights, at least “alU bust 
wl ee ael ave* [at tl|e merry-makings of the oonolave3. But 
thu fsHlaon who rea&y eleoCed the pope was Duke Cosmo iA 
Rteiiiinfc' “JQ duoa dt Blieme l«fotto papa: lui Va fktto 
pVMig wi SNwninati dal la Filippo e pei eon diveni Eteni 
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nMMK>mmandar anco dalla regina di Franza, o finalmente 
guadagnatogU con grand’ industria e diligenza la parte Gara- 
fesca.” ^Tlie duke of Florence has made him pope ; it was 
he who caused him to be placed among the nominees of King 
Philip ; then by various means he had him recommended by 
the queen of France ; and finally, by great industry and dilU 
gence, he gained the Gaiaffa party to his side.^ How com- 
pletely do all these intrigues, described in the histories of 
the conclaves, lie exposed in their utter nothingness ! The 
authors of these histories, themselves for the most part mem- 
bers of the conclaves, saw only the mutual relations of those 
individuals with whom they were in contact ; the influences 
acting on them from without were concealed from their per- 
ception. 

The report concludes with a description of Pius IV., so far 
as bis personal qualities bad at that time been made manifest. 


No. 32. 

Relatione del Cl"“ M. Marchio MiehieL, K’’ e Proc.^ ritornato 
tla Pio IV. y aofnrno ponte^j fatta a H di ZngtiOy 1560. 
QReport of the most illustrious M. Marchio Michicl, knight 
and procnrator, presented on his return from Pius TV., 
supreme pontiff. June 8, 1560.^ 

This is the report of an embassy of cougratulation, which 
was absent from Venice only thirty -nine da^ and cost 13,000 
ducats. As a report it is very feeble. Micbiel exhorts to 
submission towards Rome. “ Non si tagli la giunsdition del 
papa, e li sig^ avogadori mr non turbare I'aniino di S. Sf* 
abbino tutti quelH rispetti one si oonvieue, i ijuali bo visto che 
molto volte non si hanno." QThe jurisdiction of the popo 
should not be invaded, and that the mind of his holkisss 
may not be disturbed, the avogadors should pay him all 
those jnarks of respect that are proper, but which 1 have 
often remarked them to mnit.^ 
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Dt 9 p<ttchf 9 ^ th6 Vs'Mtia/ii AnihiU><idiOTt^—\^th of iiny— 
2\«t of SeptemJbor^ 1560. Informal. Politt. zol. yiii. 
loama 272. Reporta of the Venetian Ambaaeadora in 
Raout 1561. Inform. Politt. tol. xxxvii. leavea 71. 

Tiio reports are also despatchosy dated January and Feb- 
raa'’y, 1561, and are all from Marc Antonio de Mnla, wbo 
for some time filled the place of ambassador. (See Andrea 
Maaroeeni, Hist. Tenet, lib. viii. turn. ii. 153.) They are rery 
instraotiTe, giving interesting particulars in regard to the cir- 
cumstances of the times and to the character of Pius IT. 
The closing fortunes of the Gara& family occupy a prominent 
place, and we learn from these documents that Philip 11. 
then wished to save these old enemies of his. This was even 
charged against him as a crime at the court> (of Borne). 
Tar/^ re^ed, that Philip II- had given them Ms pardon; 
“ iuel gran re, quel santo, quel cnttolicc non frcendo come 
voi altri' [that great king, that holy, that Catholic monairh. 
yot doing as yo Romans do]]. The pope, on the contrary, 
reproached them with the utmost vehemence : Havere mosse 
rai^me de Christiani, de Turchi e d^^l’ eretici, . . . . e ohe le 
lotterc che venivano da Francia e dagli agenti in Italia, lutte 
erano contrafatte, &c." [That they bad moved Christians, 
Turku and heretics to war, .... and that the letters which 
came from France and from the agents in Italy, were all forged, 
Ac.^ The pope said he would have given 1UO,000 sendi to 
have it prov^ that they were innocent, but that atrocities 
such as they had committed conld not be enduivd in Chris- 
tondom. 

I abstain from making extracts from these letters j it will 
suQee to have intimated the character of theit contents. 
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No. 34. 

JSxtractut proemut Cardinalit Caraffas. Inff. tom. ii. 
/. 465 to 516. With the addition : Hcbc copia preceemt 
formati contra eardinalem Caraffam redueta in mmmam 
cum imputationihue fi$ci eorumque reprobationibta per-' 
fecta fuit d. 20 Nov. 1560. QExtract fiom tbe trial of 
Cardinal Garaflk. Inff. vol. ii. folios 465 to 516. With the 
addition of the following note This copy of the writ in- 
stituted against Cardinal Garaffa, with the charges brought 
by the exchequer, and the statements in denial of the 
same, was completed on the 20th of Nor. 1560.J 

From the ninth article of the defence, under the word 
** Heresy,” we learn that Albert of Brandenburg sent a certain 
Colonel Friedrich to conclude a treaty with Paul IV. The 
colonel had even an audience of the pope himself ; but the 
cardinal of Augsburg (Otho von Truchsess) made so many 
objections and representations against him, that he was at 
length sent out of Rome. To this document is annexed : 
“ El successo de la rauerte de los Garrafaa con la deelaracion 
y el modo que murieron y el di y hora, 1561.” — Inform, ii. 
[The event of the death of the Caraflas, with an account of 
the manner in which they died, together with the day and 
hour, &C .3 


No. 35. 

Report of Girolamo Soranzo — 1563. Rome. Venetian 

Archives. 

The dat^ 1561, which is on the copy in the archives^ is^ 
without doubt, incorrect. According to the authentic lists of 
the embuesies, Qirolamo was certainly chosen as early as the 
22nd of September, 1560, because Mula bad accepted an ap- 
pointment mm Pius IV., and had on that account fallen into 
disgrace with the repuUic. But that offence was foigiven, 
and it was not until Mula had been nominated cardinal, ill th» 
year 1562, that Soranzo superseded him. The latter fre- 
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(jucutl^ ina1i66 allusion to the council also^ which did not, in 
fact, sit at r:il in the year 1561. 

Girolasiio Soranro has remarked, that the reports wore 
a^^reeable as well as useful to the senate : “ E volontieri udite 
e waturainente considerate.’' QThey are willin^y listened to, 
as weli as maturdy considered.^ He prepared his own reports 
with pleasure, no less than with diligence. It will amply re- 
pay our labour to listen to his description of Pins IV. 

Delie qualith dell’ animo di Sua Beatitndine dirb sincera- 
mente alcune particulari propriety, che nel tempo della mia 
legatione ho potnto osserrare in lei et intender da persone che 
nc hanno parlato senaa passionc. II papa, come ho detto di 
dopia, ha studiato in leggi : con la cognitione delle quali e con 
ia pratica di tanti anni ncUi govemi principali, che ha havuto 
ha fatto un gindicio mirabile nelle cause cost di giustitia come 
di gratia che si propongono in seguatiira, in modu che non 
s'apre la boeca che sa quello si pub concedere e quello si deve 
ocgare, la quale parte b non pur utile raa necessaria in nn 
MBt^ce per le molte ct importanti materie che occorrc tmttei' 
di tempo in tempo. Fossiedo molto bene la lingua latiua e 
ska serapre dilettato di conoscer le sue bellezae, in inodo che, 
tier quanto mi ha defto I’iUustrissimo Navagiero, che ne ha 
cos'] bei mndicio, nei concistorj, dove b I’uso di parlar latino, 
dice quello che vuole e facilmente c propriamente. Non ha 
stndwo in theologia, onde avviene che non viiole mai propria 
autorki pigUar in se aJeuna delle cause coramesse all’ iifficio 
dell inquimcHie : ma usa ui dire che non essendu theologo si 
contenta rimettersi in tutte le cose a chi si ha il carico : « se 
hene si oonoece non esser di sua satislattione il modo che ten- 
gono gl'inquisitori di procedere per I'ordinario cun tanto 
rigore contra gl'inquisiti, e che si lasoia intendere che pid gli 
pmeefia che uaassero termini da oortese gectimuomo ofae da 
fisile seyera, nondimeno non ardisce o noa vuole mai ompo- 
nsnnai quali interviene poche volte, &oonao8i 

psr U pm eongregationi senza la presenia sua. Nelle mateiie 
» didihemtioBi di stato nun vuole consiglio d'alcuno, in tahto 
che « ittee imb esser stato pontefice pin travi^liato e manen 
ouMs^Mito di 8. S’*, non senza meiaviglia di tntta laootte che 
idamboltsfle oose di mag^r importantia ella non roglia avere 
si pame di quakhe cardinale, ohe pur ve ne eimo di 
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buon consiglio : e so che un giomo Vargas lo persuase di farlo, 
con dirle che se bene Sna S'* era prudentissima, che perb unus 
yir erat nuUus yir, ma ello se lo levb d’inanzi con male parole: 
et in effetto si vede cha,o sia che ella stima di osser atta di poter 
risolver da se tutte le matorie che oceozrono, o che par co- 
nosca esser poohi o forse ninno cardinale che non sia intercs- 
sato con quiche prinoipe, onde il guidicio non pub esser libero 
o sincero, si vede, dico, che non si vuoie servire d'altri che dal 
card' Borromeo o dal aig" Tolomeo, i quali essendo giovani 
di niuna o poca sperienza et esseguenti ad ogni minimo oonno 
di S. S'*, si possono chiamar piatosto semplioi esecutori che 
consiglierL Da questo mancamento di consiglio ne nasoe che 
la Beat* Sua, di natura molto presta per tutte le sue attiool, 
si lisolve auco molto presto in tutte le mateiie, per importonti 
che le ueno, e presto si rimoove da quello che ha deliberato : 
perohe quando sono publicaiele sue ddiberationi e die li venga 
poi dato qualcho adyertunento ie oontrario, non sclo lo altera, 
ma fa spesso tutto I’opposito al suo prime discgno, il ohe a mio 
tempo I ayyenuto non ana ma molte volte. Con i principi 
tiene mode immediate contrario al suo precessore: perche 
quello nsava di dire il grado del pontefice esser per metter 
sotto i piedi grimperatori et i re, e questo dice che senza Tau^ 
torith de' principi non si pud conservare quella del ponteflce : 
e pereio procede con gran rispetto verso di cadauno principe 
e & loro volentieri ddile gratie, e quando le niega, lo fa con 
gran destrezza e modestia. Procede raedeeimamente con gran 
dolcezza e facilitSk nel trovar i negotii indifferentemento con 
tutti : ma se alcana volta segli domanda cosa che non sente, 
se mostra vebemente molto e terribile, nd patiaoe che se^i con- 
tradica : nd quasi mai d neoessaria con S. S'* la destrezza, per- 
ehe quando a d addolcita, difficUmente nie^ alcana gratia ; d 
vero che nell’ essecutione poi n trova per il pid magglur diCB- 
cnltd ohe nella promessa. Porta g^ rispetto vetao i Tey*" 
card", 0 fa loro volentieri delle ^tie^ nd deroga mai ai set 
indulti nolle collationi de’ beneficii, quello ohe non ibeevh il 
suo precessore. E vero che da quelli di muggier, autotitd 
par che sia desidexato che da lei fosse date loro magpor paHft 
delle cose che oceozrono a tempo di tanti travagii di qudtto 
nsa di far^ la S. onde si dogUono di vedera 
di tonta importantia passar con eoiti pooo consiglio, e ehtamatio 
felicissiina in questa parte la Serenitd. Vostra. Alii asnbas- 
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ciatori uwi S. Beat** quelle maggior dimostratioui d'amore et 
honore che si pesai deeidenre, nd laseia adietro alcana oosa 
per teaer li ben satiaiatti e contenti : tiatta dolcemeute i tae> 

K tii eon Ifno, e se alcana volta s'altera per uanaa di qualcke 
nanda ch'ella non senta o altia occaaione, cki aa uaare la 
deataoasBk I'acquieta aubito, e £a in modo che ae ncm ottiene in 
tatto quanto deeidera^ ha almeno in riapoeta parole molto cor- 
teai : dove qnando aegli vuol opponere, si pad eaaer certu di 
non aver nd I'ano nd I’altro : e peib Vargas non d uiai atato 
in gratia di S. S'*, perche non ha prooednto eon quella mo- 
deatia ch*era desiderata da in. ^nito che ha di trattar li 
negotii con li andnueiatori, & loro parte cortesemoute, parla 
deUi ay viai che ha di qualche importantia, e poi entra volen- 
tieri a diacorrore de lo preaente atato del mondo : e eon me I’ha 
fiiitto in partioalare molto speeao, oome si pad ricordar V. S'* che 
aleane volte ho empito i fogli dei auoi lagionamenti. Con i 
sttoi famigliari prooede in modo oho non si pud oonoscere che 
alonno ha autorith eon lei, perche li tratta tntti egualmente, 
non li dando libertd di ^ coaa alcuna che non sia conveni- 
onta, nd permettendo ohe ae la piglino da loro modeeimi, ma It 
tiene tntti in cod basaa e povera forluna che dalla oorte aaria 
demderato di veder verso quelli pid intimi camorieri et altri 
•lenritori antichi dimoetiatione di muggier stima et amtme. Fa 
gran prcdeasione d'eeaer giodioe giusto, e Toleutiai ragioaa di 
qneato aoo deaiderio che aia fatto giuatitia, e partico^nnente 
mn gli aubaaoiatdri de' principi, coo li quali entra pot alle 
volte eon tal oooaaiono a ginatiflcarai della morte di Caraffa o 
delki eententie di Napoli e Monte oome falte giuatameme, 
enMndoli Corse venuto alle orKiohio esaer state gindkalo della 
eofte tnita ch’eeae aententie e particularmeato queUa di Caraffa 
MONO state iatte oon aeverith pur tromio grande et metmordi-r 
narih. E< natoralmente tl papa inminato alia vita privafea e 
^bem, petoho ai vede ehe diffioibnente iA pud acoomodaM a pro* 
eedere con queBa maeath cho naava H precesaere, ma in tntte 
la atte aMioni nooetra ^atonto doloeaia ^ ^viti, laaoiandaai 
vedere da tiitti a tatte rbore et andando a cavallo et a piedi 
Mrtutta la taiA eon poehiaima oompagnia. Ha ana immaa* 
WMie gtaadiauma al ntbbrieare, et in qneato spende voleiiiieri 
a kigauate, aeatendo gran piaeere qnando at lauda le Ofpere 
aia va Caoendo ; e par oha babbi fine Ittciar vaUfo ^ndeta 
vih kMKioria dlae, non vi eaaendo hotmai lu<^ in Koma ehe 
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non habbi il nome sao, et usa di dire il fabbrioare esser parti- 
cularmente indinatione di casa de Medici, n^ oaserra S. 
Beat*” quelle cbe h slato fatto dalli altri euoi precessoii, obe 
banno per il piii incominciato edificii gmndi e magnifici las- 
ciandoU poi imperfetti, ma ella ba piuto^to a piauere di far 
acconciar quelli cbe minacoiano rorina e finir gl'incominciati, 
eon fame anco de' uuovi, lacendo &bbricar in molti luogbi 
de lie state ccclesiastice : percbe fertiflca Civita Vecebia, 
aceonoia il perto d' Ancona, vaol ridnr in fortezza Bologna : 
in Roma poi, oltra la fortificatione del borgo e la fabbrica di 
Belvedere e del palazzo, in molte parti della cittb fa aeconeiar 
strade, fabbriear chiese e rinovar le porte con spesa coal 
grande cbe al tempo mio per molti mesi nolle fabbricbe di 
Roma solamente possava 12 m. aoudi il mese e forae piA di 
qnello che si conviene a prinoipe, in tanto cbe viene affermato 
^ pid anticbi conigiani non esser mu le cose passate eon tanta 
misura e cosi strettamente come fanno al presente. E percbe 
credo non babbia ad esser discart' I’intendere qnalcbe parti- 
culare cbe tiene S. Beat"* nel vivere, perb satisfarb anebe a 
quQsta parte. Usa il pontefice per or^nario levarsi, qnando 
e sano, taiito *di buon' bora coal I’inyerao come Testate ch’b 
sempie quasi ioanzi giomo in piedi, e subito vestito esce a far 
esercitio, nel quale speude gran tempo : poi ritoraato, entrano 
nella sua camera il rev"* Borromeo e mons' Tolomeo, coU i 
quali tratta, come bo detto, S. 8 * tutte le cose importanti 
ccsi pubbliche come private, e li tiene per Tbrdinario seco doi 
0 Ire bore : e quando li ba lioentiati, sono introdntti a lei quu 
ambasciatori obe stanno aspettando Taudientia : e flnito cbe 
ba di ragionar con loro, ode S. S'* la messa, e qnando I'bora 
non b tarda, esce fnori a dare audientia ai oa^inaJi et ad altri : 
e poi si mette a tavola, la qua], per dir il vero, non b moho 
splendida, com' era quella del precessore, percbe le vivand^ 
sono ordinarie e non . in gran quantity et il servitio b 
de' soliti soi camerieri. Si nutrisce di cibi grossi e £ 
pasta nlla Lombarda ; beve pid di qnello obo mangia, et il 
vino b grqco di somma meRor potente, nel quale non si vuole 
acqna. Non ba piacere cbe al sue mangiare si tievhiek 
secondo Tnso del precessore, veseovi et altri prelati di IP’ 
spotto, ma pintosl^j^llls oaro udir quatefae ragfonameirie di 
rpersone f^e^U e ebe habbino qnalcbe nmore. Amnmitt 
•ba tavola mdte volte di caraiuaU e degli ambasdItQriy 
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et R me in particulare ha &tto di qoesti &iyori con dimostra- 
tioni moUo amorevoli. Dapoi che ha finite di mangiare, si ritim 
noUs' sna camera, e spogliato in camicia entra in letto, dove vi 
tita per Tordinario tie o quattro hoie: e sv^liato si ri- 
terna a vestire, e dice I'ufficio et alonne volte da audientia a 
qnalctie cardinals et amhasciatore, e poi se ne ritema al suo 
esercitio in Belvedere, il quale non intennette mai I'estate fin 
I'hora di cena e I’invomo fin che si vede Inme." [Of the 
mental characteristics of his holiness I will speak sincerely, 
describing certain peculiarities which T was enabled to observe 
in him during the time of my embassy, or of which I obtuned 
knowledge from persons who spoke of them dispassionately. 
The pope, as 1 have said %bove, has studied the laws, his 
knowledge of which, and the practice acquired during so 
Timny years, in the important governments he hu held, have 
given him an admirable certainty of judgment in all causes^ 
whether of justice or mere favour, that are brought forward 
in the Segnatura ; so that he never opens his mouth without 
proving that he well knows what may be conceded, and what 
onght to be refused, which is a quality not only useful, but 
necessary to a ponti^ on account of the many and important 
maiiters that from time to time he has to treat and decide 
He is vmy well acquainted with the Latin tengne, and 
faas always taken pleasure in studying its beauties ; so that, 
acoordmg to what I have been told by the most illustrious 
Navngiero, who has so perfect a judgment in respect to that 
quesrion, he expresses himself in the consutenes, where it is 
cQstonuuy to imeak Latin, with great ease and propriety. He 
has not studied theology, and for this reason wU! never take 
upon himself to decide by bis own authority such caoses as 
am committed to the office of tiie Inquisition, bnt is in the 
habit of saying, that, not being a tbeologiim, he is content to 
nfo aU soeh matters to those who have tibe charge of them ; 
and allheugh it m wdl known that the oidinuy manner of 
the inquisitors^ in proceeding with so much rigour against tiie 
persons examine<^ is not to his mitisfaction, and thnt he heu 
uoihied it to be understood that it would please him better to 
me them nee tbe methods ^iroper to a courteous gentiemw, 
than those of a rigid monk, ^ht ^e either does not 
elm0as,or does not due^ to oppose their difeisioad^'lrith wbi^ 
hMUed, he but rarely interferes, the conj^gariona Ibehiig hera 
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for the most part without his presence. In affairs and de- 
liberations of state he will not ti^ oonnsel of any man, inso- 
mnch that it is said there has neper been a pontiff more hardly 
worked, and less advised, than his holiness. And it does oot 
fail to ^ made matter of wonder to the wh<de court, that he 
will not take the opinion at least of some cardinal, more espe- 
oially for a&irs of great importance, and the rather, as many 
of the cardinals are men of very sound judgment. 1 know 
that Vargas one day advised him to do so^ remarking to him, 
that although his holiness was, doubtless, most wise, yet that 
one man woe no man (unus vir erat nullus vir ) ; but his holi- 
ness sent him off with a rough reply ; and it is in fsot very evi- 
dent that, whether because he considers himself capable of de- 
ciding idl questions that come before him, or because he knows 
that there a^e few, perhaps no cardinals, who are not in the 
interest of some prince, and tltat aU are thus incapacitated for 
giving a free unbiass^ judgment, it is, I say, evident, that 
he will not accept the service of any, save CaMinel Borronieo 
and Signor Tolomeo, who being young men of littie or no 
experience, and ready to obey the very slightest mtimetion 
from his holiness, may rather be called simple executors than 
counsellors. From this want of counsel it results that his 
holiness^ who is by nature prompt in all his actions, takes his 
resolutions also very quicldy in re^ct to all public affiiirs^ 
however important they may be, but as readily abandons the 
determination he has taken, so that when Iw decisions are 
published, and there happens afterwards to be brought to kiw 
some information of a contrary tendency, he not only changes 
his measures, but frequently does the very opposite of what he 
had first designed, a circumstance that occurred in my time, 
not once only, but on various oocasions. Towards princes the 
conduct of hb holiness is directly contrary to that of hb prsk 
deeessor, for the latter used to say that the position of the 
pontiff pomitted him to plaee emperors and kings beneath 
his feet, while the present, pope declares that without the 
authority of princes it i^ll^fppossible to maiatw that of tiie 
pontiff Tlius he deports mmself with great respect towards 
every prince, b extremely willing to grunt them frrVour% Md 
when he refuses ,thein any thing, he does it with inillnite 
address and modiisty. He proceeds in Uke manner '^with 
exceeding gentleness and affalnlity towards all persons wImtSD* 
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ev«r who approach him in the conduct of afiairs ; but if at any 
time he be required to do a thing which displeases him, he 
becomes ezcesuYely vehement, and proves himself to be really 
terrible, nor will he suffer the slightest contradiction. Yet it 
Is hardly ever necessary to use ^dress with his holiness, for 
when he has become pacified, he finds it difficult to refuse any 
request. It is true that there is more difficulty in securing 
the subsequent execution than in obtmning the promise. He 
displays the utmost respect towards the most reverend car- 
dinals, and willingly confers favours on them ; nor does he 
ever dimin ish the value of tho privileges conferred in the 
(Elation to benefices, as was done by his predecessor. It is 
true that among those of the cardinals who have the principal 
influence, there exists the desire that he would give them a 
more active part in the affairs that occur during times of so 
mnoh movement than that which his holiness is accustomed 
to accord them ; they are dissatisfied that resolutions of tho 
highest importance should be adopted with so little advice 
and ddiberation, and in this respect they oonrider your 
Serenity most fortunate. Towards the ambaasadon hLs holi- 
ness evinces the highest demonstrations of respeet aed go^- 
wiU,— ^letter conld not be desired ; nor does he omit any thing 
that can tend to their satisfaction. He conducts himself mest 
amicably in all n^otiations with them, and if at any time he 
&lUi into anger on account of some demand that has dis- 
pleased him, yet any one who uses discretion may readdy 
appease him, and can always succeed so far as to gain -at 
least .'a very friendly reply, even though he may not obtain 
all he demands ; hut whoever attempts to place himself in 
direct opposition to his holiness, may be assured receiving 
neither the one nor the other. Thmefore it is that V argas 
has never possessed the favour of Pope Pius ^ ., for he ^ 
at no time {woceeded with the med^y requiicd from hkn- 
When tho pontiff has finished thedisen^on of hnsinessraatteps, 
he converses conrteously with tira ambassadors ; uentiens my 
Important notices or advices that j^y have leaohod Idm, md 
flrnciy enters into disooune roapeefing the present staW of the 
World. With myself, in particular, he has done that very fie- 
ttimntiy, as yonr Seranity will remembfti for I have often 
ifttd whole f^ieeU with his remarks. Towards hie demestios 
W | 4 !e«ssds in such a manner that one eannot p^eive any 
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one among them to have any influence with him ; he treats 
them all alike, not giving one of them liberty to do any thing 
unsuitable to his position, nor permitting them to take any 
thing upon themselves. But he retains them all iu so poor and 
humble a fortune that the court would willingly see more 
esteem and regard displayed towards the more confidential 
chamberlains and other old servants. He makes earnest pro- 
fession of being strictly just as a judge, and readily converses 
of the desire he has that justice should be done, more par- 
ticularly towards the ambassadors of princes, with whom he 
will sometimes enter on such occasions into a justifioatiou of 
the death of Caraffa, and the sentences of Naples and Monte, 
which he declares to have been pronounced in an equitable 
manner ; for it may have come to his ears that the whole 
(Xturt considered these sentences, and especially that of 
Caraffa, to have been marked by an extraordinary and exces- 
sive severity. The pope is naturally inclined to a life of 
privacy and freedom, because it is obvious that he finds diffi- 
culty in accommodating himself to that majesty of dqiort- 
meut remarked in his predecessor. In all his actions he 
displays afiability rather than dignity, permitting himself 
to be seen at all times and by all people, and going 
throughout all parts of the city on foot or on horseback, 
with a veiy small train. He has a very great love of 
building, and in this he spends willingly and largely, listening 
with great pleasure when the works he has in progreas are 
praised ; and it would seem that he desires to leave a 
memorial of his pontificate in this lyauner also, for there is 
now scarcely a place in Rome that does not bwr his name ; 
and he freqnently remarks that the fiunily of Medici has 
em^al love of building : nor does his holiness purane the 
meth^ of many other popes his predecessors, who hav& for ' 
the rdost port, commenced large and magnificent edifices, whicli 
they afterwards left imperfect ; bat Pope Pins, on the con- 
trary, finds pleasure in restoring such as are idling to deeay, 
and in finidung those already begun ; yet he also eonstructs 
many new ones, causing divers buildings to be erected in 
many parts of the EcddSiastical States ; thns, he is fertifyittg 
Civit^ is repairing the harbour of Ancona, and pro* 

pom to constitute Bologna a fortress. In Rome also, b^sMea 
the fortification of the Borgo, and the building of the Belve- 
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ilore and the palace, he ia causing atieeta to be repaired iil 
inany parts of the city, is erecting churches* and reatoring the 
gates, at so great a cost, that in my time there were more 
than 12,000 scudi per month expended on the buildings of 
itomo alone, for many months consecutively, and perhaps 
more than it is suitable that a srtyereign should spend in this 
manner ; so that it has been affirmed, by many of the older 
courtiers, that things had never been reduced to so close a 
measure or so strictly ordered as at present. And now, be- 
cause I think that some particulars of the mode of life adopted 
by his holiness will not be unwelcome, so I will furnish infor- 
mation on that subject also. It is the custom of the pontiff 
to rise so early when he is in good health, as well in the win- 
ter as in the summer, that he is always on foot almost before 
daybreak, and being quickly dressed, he goes out to take 
exercise, in which he spends much time. Then, having re- 
turned, the most reverend Cardinal Borromeu enters his 
chamber, with Mons" Tolomeo, with whom, as I hare said, 
nis holiness treats of all important matters, whether public 
or private, commonly detaining them for two or three hours , 
when he has dismissed them, the ambassadors, who have been 
waiting on audience, are introduced, and when he has finished 
OffMcvctsing with them, his holiness hairs mass ; after which, 

If the hour be not late, be goes out to give audieuce to the 
emrdinak and others. He then sits down to table, which, to 
say the 'truth, is not served very splendidly, or as that of bis 
predecessor was, for the viands are common, and supplied in 
no neat quantity, while the service is perfonned by his 
usuM attendants. His diet is of the most ordinary kind, for 
the most part Lombard maocaroni ; he drinks more than he 
eats, and his wine is Greek, ot consi<ferBblo strength, in which 
he mingleB no water. He does not take pleasure, as did' Idi ' 
predeoceior, in reiieiving bishops and otbee ^^ifiod prelates 
iri hie taUe, but rather prefers the converastion of persona who 
are aaniiehiig, aad possess some humour. He frequently admits 
aasffiaals and ombaasadota to his table, and on myael|k ia 
rioriar, he has finequently conferred these ffivoura with maiiy 
flMdhias dinlioaitratioBs of kindness. When he has finished 
fatbi|:, he wiriidraws to his room, undresses, and goes to bed, 
whetd he most commonly remains two or three hodia Qa 
nwiynfi ha quickly dresses again, then says mass, and^aimiei- 
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times gives andienoe to some one of the cardinals or am- 
bassadors ; he then letnrus to his ezermse in the Belvedere, 
which he never ceases until supper-time in summer, and which 
he continues in winter while anj light remains.^ 

Manj other notices of interest and importance, from tiie 
illustrations they afford of the history of those times, are brought 
forward by Soranzo. He throws light, for example, on the 
otherwise scarcely intelligible secession of the king of Navarre 
to Catholicism, and ezplmns it clearly. This prince had re- 
ceived assurance from Rome, that even though Philip IT. 
should not give him Sardinia as indemniflcation for the lost 
part of Navarre, yet that the pope wonld, at all events^ give 
him Avignon. It was not theologians, says tho ambamador, 
that were employed to effect a change in his opinions,— the 
negotiation suffie^. 


No. 36. 

/nstruttione del re Cattolico al O d'A Xcantaret, euo am~ 
baeciatoref di quello ha da trattar in Roma. Madr. 30 
Nov. 1562. MS. Rom. ^Instructions from the Catholic 
king to his ambassadoi Alcantara, touching matters to be 
treated of in Rome. Madrid, 30 Nov. 1562.^ 

These Instructions are accompanied by the pope’s reply. 
PaUavicini has made satisfactory extracts from this document 
(Pal. XX. 10), with the exc^ion of the following passage, 
which he does not appear to have clearly understood. ‘‘ Circa 
I'articolo della communione sub utraque specie non res- 
taremo di dire con la saourt^ che sapemo di poteie usare eon 
la M** Sua, che ci parono cose molto contrarie il dimandar 
tanta liberth e licensa uel conoilio et il volere in an medesi|uo 
tempo che noi impediamo detto concilio e che prohibiamo IdT 
iuperatiHe, al re di Francia, al duca di Baviera et ad altri 
im^pi ehio non possano far proponare et questo et molti altri 
articoli che rioercano atCento, che easi sono deliberati et 
risolttti ^ farli pnqxmeie da suoi ambasciaten e prelati, etium 
che fosse contra la volontb dei Icgati. Sopia il che S. M** 
dovril fare quella eonnderatione one le pareib oonvepleile- 
Quanto a qudlo che spetta a noi, haveme diilerita la oi^ ^ 
qui, eereacemo di differirla piil che potremo, non oatlMfee 
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^mudi istenze che circa oio no sono state fatte : e tuttavia so 
no fanno dalli sudetti piincipi, protestandoci che se non se gli 
concede, perderanno tutti li loro radditi, qnali dicono peccar 
solo :a questo articulo e nel lesto esser buoni cattolici, e di 
pid dicono che non essendo^i ooncesso, li piglieisnno da se, e 
«i congiungemnno con li settarii vicini e protestanti; da 
joali qnauido ricorrono pec qaesto uso del calice, sono aatietti 
ad abjararo la nostra rcligione : sicche S. M** pud oonsiderare 
in quanta molestia c travaglio siamo. Piaccsse a Dio che S. 
M** cattoHca fosse vicina e potessimo parlare insienie ed anche 
ablrttccarei con Timperatore— lutvendo per ogni mode S. M*' 
f^esarca da incontrarsi da noi,— che forse potriamo acconciaic 
le cose del mondo, o nessuno le acconcierb mai sc non Dio solo, 
uiian lo parerd a Sna Divina Maestd." [In regard to the article 
of cninmunion in both kinds, we do not hesitate to aaj, with 
idl tlie freedom that we know we may use towards his majesty, 
that it appears to us a great coniradictiou to demand so much 
liberty and license in the council, and at the same time to desire 
that we should impede the said council, and should prevent 
the emperor, the king of France, the duke of Bavaria, add 
other prinooB, from having the fiicnlty of proposing this and 
many other articles, all requiting attention, and which these 
monarehs have ddibemtely detemined to have proposed by 
their amhassadors, f‘ven though their doing so ^onld be eeo- 
tiury to the will of the legates. With relation to this mat- 
ter, hi|S majesty must adop., each resolutions as shall appear 
to hini most suitable. As to what conoerns ourselvea, we 
have contrived to 'defer the matter until now, and will do 
our utmost to prolong the delay, notwithstanding the urgen t 
representations which have been made to ns in xespeet ol it, 
and whi<di continim to be made, by the above-naned prinnsa, 
who protest to us that if it be not conceded to them, they 
K»c ail tkoir subjects, and these cenmit no fenlt, as 
tikey say, except in this one iiavticdlaE; fbr in aH the reM. thw 
are good Catholics. And they further sav, that if tide privt- 
l<ml^ not granted to them, my will take it for thenimvm^ ' 
the neighbonring sectaries and die Protatiats^ 
^whoia, on their raring roeourre to them for ^isttaetif 
oti^ th^ are oempelled to abjure our religioa ; IsA baa 
Maiaity then eemider in how great a atrait we ate ylaned, 
Sira Wsat psti|dexity we anier. Would to God^ that his 
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Catholic majesty were near us, so that ve might speak 
together, or indeed that we could both meet and confer with 
the tSmperor ; for his Imperial m^esty ought, by all means, 
to have an interview with us, and perchance we might thus 
give better order to the affiurs of the world ; but otherwise, 
none will ever be able to amend them, save God alone, when 
it shall seem good to his Divine Majesty.^ 


No. 37. 

Instruttione data al /S'” Carlo Visconti^ niandato da Papa 
Pio IV. al re Cattolico per le cose del Coneilio di Trento. 
[Instruction given to Signor Carlo Visconti, sent from 
Pope Pius lY. to the Catholic king, touching the affairs of 
the Council of Trent.^ Signed, — Carolus Borroimeii.^ 
ultimo Oct. 1563. 

This document is not comprised in the collection of the 
nuncio's letters, which includes those only to Sept. 1563, 
hut is remarkable from the foct that it investigates the 
motives for closing the council. Pallavicini (xxiv. lib. i.) has 
adopted the greater part of this Instructiou, but in an order 
different from that in which it was written. The most 
remarkable circumstance here made known, perhaps, is. that 
it was proposed to bring the affairs of England before the 
council, a design that was abandoned only from motives of 
consideration for Philip II. “ Nou abbiamo voluto porlare 
sin oia nd lasciar parlare in conciiio della regina d’lnghilt^ia 
(Mary Stuart), con tutto che lo merit!, nd mono di quest’ altia 

(Elizabeth), e cio per rispetto di S. M** cattolica Ma 

ancoia a questa bisognerebbe un di pigliare qualohe verso, e la 
M** S. doviebbe almeno faro opera che li vescovi et alt^i 
cattolici nou fosserodnolestati." [Up to the present time we 
have not been willing to speak, or to suffer that the oounoD 
shoidd speak, of the queen of England (Maty Stuart), much 
as that subject deserves attention, nor yet of that other (Elisa- 
beth), and this feom respec^ to his Catholic majesty; but 
still a plan must, at some time, be adopted lespecthig Ihese 
things, and his majesty should at least tue measures that the 
bishops and other Catholics may not be molested.^ It ia here 
rendered manifest that the office of proteotiug the CathoGwof 
England was imposed as a kind of duty on inilip II. 
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No. 38. 

Bdaiione in teriptis fattd dtU Cominendone at Legati dd 
eoneilio topra le cote ritratte^delF imperaUtre, 19 Id63. 

rBeport made in writing bj Commendone to the Lord 
L^^tes, in regard to the matters touched upon by the 
emperor, 19 Feb. 1563.^ 

La eorama & che a me pare di aver reduto non pur in S. 
M“ ina nelli prinoipali ministri, come Trausen e 8eldio, on 
ardentissimo desiderio della riforma e del progreaso del coneiliu 
I'on una gran speranza quod remettendo aliquid de jure posi- 
tiTO et refomiando mores et disciplinam eccleeiasticam nou 
solo possono oonservare li cattolici ma gnadagnare e ridurrc 
dcgli heretic!, con una opinione o impressione pur troppo forte 
che qui siano molti che non vogliano riforma." ^In fimt, f 
thought I could perceive, not indeed in his majesty, but in the 
principal ministers, such ae Trausen and Seld, a most earnest 
desire for refomi, and for the progress of the council, with a 
firm hope that by a certain remission of the positive law, and 
by a reform of the morals and discipline of the church, not only 
aught the Catholics be preserved, but some of the heretics 
elsti might be gained and recovered, together with aP cqiinion 
01 impression, perhaps too powerful, that there were many 
here who did not wish for reform.^ 

The actmty of the Jesuits hi particular had made an im- 
preasicm. Soldio disse, che li Gesuiti hanno hbiraai mos.' 
tmto m Germania qneliu che si pub sperare cun cdTetto, peiche 
solamente con la buona vita c con la prediche e eon ie acuoie 
loro banno ritenuto e vi sostengono tuttavia la rdigione 
oattoliea." fSeld remarked, that the Jesuits have now shewn 
deady in &rinnny what offsets may he hoped for, siuee 
merely by their purity of life, their pmaching, and thdr 
tmy have maiotuinod, and etill wholly support, tlie 
GhthoUc le^on in that country 
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No. 39. 

Relatione tommaria del Cardhud Morane towa la l^aiiono 
eua^ 1564, Janvario. Bibl. Altierii VIJ. F. 3. [[Shiq- 
muy Report of Cardinal Morone. touching his embassy in 
January, 1564. Altieri Library, VII. F. 3.^ 

This ought properly to be pven word for word. Unfor- 
tunately I did not find myself in a position to take a copy. 
The extract that I have inserted in the third book must there- 
fore snflSoe. 


No. 40. 

Antonio Canoeea: On the attempt to aeeamnate Pius IV. 

See vol. i. p. 268. 


No. 41. 

Relatione di Roma al tempo di Pio IV. e V. di Paolo 
Tiepoloy amhoKlatore Veneto. ^Report from Rome in 
relation to the times of Fins IV. and V.. by Paolo Tiepolo^ 
Venetian ambassador First found in manttseript aft 
Gotha, afterwards in many other ooUeotions. 1568. 

This Report is described in almost all the copies as belong- 
ing to the year 1567 ; but since Paolo Tiepolo expres^saya 
that he was thirty-three months at the court of Pius V., and 
the latter was elected in January, 1566, it is clear that its true 
date must be some time after Septoraber, 1568. The dispatches 
alM of this ambassador — the fint that were preserved in the 
Venetian arehives — come down to this year. 

Tiepolo describes Rome, the States of the Church and theift 
adminisftiation, as well as the eodesiastical power, whioh^ as 
he says, punishes by interdicts^ and rewards by indulgences. 
He next institutes a comparison between Pius IV. and V., 
touching on the piety, justice, liberality, habits^ and ge ne ral 
dispositions of these pontifb ra^ieotively. Venice haafbnnd 
a very mild pope in the former, in the latter an extreoiidy 
rigorous one, i^ns V. complained incessantly of the reafrie- 
tions which Venice permittM herself to impose on the efsl^ 
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slastioal immunities. Ho instances the taxation of monas- 
teries, the trial of priests by the civil tribunals, and the 
condnot of the Avogadores." Still, in despite of these 
inisuuderstandiDga, the comparison of Tiepolo tends entirely to 
advantage of the more rigid pontiflE^ and to the disadvantage 
of the milder pope. We perceive d^ly that the personal 
qualities of Pius Y. had produced an impression on this 
ambassador similar to that received from his character by 
Europe generally. 

This report has been extensively circulated, as wo have 
said ; it has also been occasionally inserted in printed works; 
but let us remark the manner in which this has been done. 
In the ** Tesoro Politico," k 19, there is a Relatione di 
Boma," in which all that Tiepolo says of Pius Y. is applied to 
Sixtus Y. Traits of character, ua^, even particular actions, 
ordinances, Ac., are transferred without ceremony from one 
pope to the other. This report, thus completely £wified, was 
afterwards inserted in the ^spnhlica Bomana” (Elsevir), 
where it will be found, word for word, p. 496, under the titte 
De statu nrUs Rome et pourificis relatio tempore Sixld T. 
pap«, anno 1 .585." 


No. 42. 

JSfalatione di Homa del Cl”"" S' Miehiel SuriaHO K. riiortuUa 
amkaeciaiore da N. S. Papa Pio F., 1571. [[R^rt pre- 
sented by the must illustrious M. Suriano, ambassador to 
our lord Pope Pius T., on his return from Rome, 1571.] 

Michael Suriano, with respect to whom, hs ve are told fay 
Paruta, the study of literature placed talents for barineas in 
a more brilliant light (Guerra ^ CSpro. i. p. 28), was the 
immediate saoomsor of Paolo Ti^lo. 

He describes Pins Y. in the foDowing words 

vede eho nel papato Sl Santith non ha atteso nud a 
didirie nb a plaoeri, come altri saoi ante€e88(^ che non ha 
altihrato la vita nb i eostumi, ohe non ha lasoiato Veasemtio 
deu tnquisitiene ehe haveva essendo private, et IsaciaTa pih 
pieste e^* aJtra eon che ^uella, riputando tntte Taltre di 
maacn aSua et di manoo ii^«rtantia : onde benehe per U 
fapato Ibsse matata la dignitb et hi feitana, non fa paA 

M 2 
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mutata nd la volontk la natura. Era S. S** di presenza 
grave, con poca carne magra, et di persona piu die mediocre 
ma forte et robusta: havea grooohi piccoli ma la vista 
aontissima, il naso aquilino, ohe denota animo generoso et atto 
a rej^aie, il oolore vivo et la canitie venetanda, oaminava 
gagUardissimamente^ non tcmea I'aere, mangiava poco e bevea 
poohissimo, andava a donnire per tempo : pativa alcuue volte 
d'orina, et vi rimediava con near spesso h. oaseia et a certi 
tempi il latte d’asina et eon viver sempre con regola et con 
misura. Era S. 8“ di complession colerica et snbita, ct s‘ac-. 
cendeva in un tratto in viso quando sentiva cosa che le dis- 
piacesse : era perO fsoile nell' audiente, ascoltava tntti, parlava 
poco et tardo et stentava spesso a trovar le parole propiie et 
significanti al suo modo. Fu di vita esemplare et di costumi 
itreprensibili eon un zelo rigoioso di religione, che haveiia 
voluto che ogn' un Thavesse, et per questo corregea grcccle- 
siastici con riserve et con bolle et i laici con decreti et avver- 
timenti. Facea professione aperta Ji sincerity et di bonth, di 
non ingannare, di non publicar mai ie cose che gli eran dette 
in secretezza et d'esser osservantissinio della paiola, tutle coso 
contrarie al suo predecessore : odiava i tristi et non poteva 
tolleiarli, amava i buoni o quei ohe era persuasa ohe fosser 
buoni : ma come un tristo non potea speiar mai di guadagnar 
la sua gratia, perche ella non credea ohe potesso diventar 
buono, cosi non era senza pericolo un buono di perderla quaudo 
cadea in qualche tiistczza. Amava soina tntte le cose la 
verith, et se alcuno era scoperto da S. 8** uiia sol volta iu 
bugia, perdeva la sua gratia per sempre, et fu visto I'esscmpio 
nel si^ Paolo Ghisilieri suo nipote, il quale scaccih da se per 
averlo trovato in bugia, come 8. S'* medesima mi disse, et per 
officii ohe fusser fatti non volse mai piu riceverlo in gratia. 
Era d'ingegno non molto acuto, di natura difficile et sospettosa, 
e da quella impression che prendea ana \'olta non giovaia a 
rimoverlo niuna persuasione di ragione di rispetti civili. Non 
avea iqtetienza di cose di stato per non averle mai prattioate 
se non ' ultimamente : onde nei travadi ohe portui seoo i 
maneggi di quesfa corte et nelle diffieolti che sempre aeoom- 
pagnan la novith del negotii, un che fosse grato a S. Sf^tlU 
et in che ella havesse fede era facilmente atto a gnida^ a 
suo modo^ msr altrl in ohi non havea fede non potea ei|jwn 
atto, et le ragioni regelate per prudenza huniana non b£ita'> 
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Tuio a poTSuadf rla, et se aicun pensava di Tincere con autto- 
ritil 0 <*un spavcnti, ella mmpera in un subito et inetteva in 
Uiflordine ogni cona o per lo manco gli dava iiel vlso con dir 
che non tomeva il martirio et che come Dio Ilia messo in quel 
lurtgo cosi poteva anco conscrvarlo contra ogni auttoritb et 
podeatb humaua. Qneate condition! et qnalitb di S. Santit^ 
so beii son verissimc, perb son difficili da credere a chi non ha 
auto ]a Siia pratica et molto pib a chi ha auto pratica d'altri 
papi ; perche pore imposaibile che un huomo nato et nArito in 
Lassa fortuna si tenesse tauto sincere: che resistesse cosi 
orditamente a i maggior prencipi et pib potent! : che fosse 
tantn difficile nei favori et nolle giatie et nolle dispense et in 
qneir altie cose che gl’aJtri pontefici concedean sempre &cil- 
menie : che pensasse piif dl’ inquisitione che ad altro, et chi 
sccoudava S. 8antit4 in quella, potesse con lei ogni cosa : che 
nelle cose di state non credesse alia foraa dclle ragioni nd all' 
antlorit^ do i prencipi esperti, masolamente alle persnasioni 
di quei in chi havea fede : che non si sia mai mostrato into* 
rCssato nd in ambitione nd in avaritia, nd per se nd per ninn 
de suoi ; che credesse poco ai cardenali et gravesse tutti per 
intereft!«iti et o quasi tutti, et chi si valea di loro con 3. Su- 
tit^ se nol iacea eon gran teinperamento et con gran ghidicio. 
>'> rendea sospetto et perdea il credito insienie con. loro. Et 
chi non sa^ qiieste cose et si ricotda delle debelesse, della 
facility de i rispetti, delle passioni et degl’ affetti de gl'altri 
pap], accusava et strapaszava grainbasciafori, oredendo non che 
non potciaer ma che non volessero o non sapessoro ottener quelle 
cose cIm s'ottonevano facilmente in altri tempi." £It is djakriy 
to bo seen that during his pontificate his holiness nevef addicted 
hhaseif to the luxuries and pleasures of life as others that 
went before him did ; that he made no change in his habits «€ 
hring) and did not neglect the exercise -ft that office of Inqni- 
skion y^nch he bad held irhile in a pri«iiate station ; nay, that 
he nrae disposed to gi'^ up other occupations rather than thsit, 
esteeming all others to be of less aceonnt and importanee : 
thEa% although his dignity and fortune were chang^ by hie 
eleTutien to the papacy, yet be was himself not dumgad 
either in hia character or purposes. His hdinees was nt a 

S ere presentM, rery spare and meagre, in pefBon lather 
ew the middle height, but strong and bedthy^ hia tyes 
siwaM, but ifao gight was extremely acute ; he had an 
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aquiline nose, which denotes a generous spirit and one fitted 
to command ; his complexion was bright, and he had veno- 
rable grey hair; he walked with a ^uick, firm, visions etep, 
did not fear the open air, ate but httle, drank still less, and 
went to bed at a very early honr : he suffered occasionally 
from strangury, as a remedy for which he used casria, and 
sometimes asses' milk, living besides with great regularity and 
moderation. His hcdiness was of a choleric wnd hasty tem- 
perament, and his face would kindle and redden in a moment 
when any thing occurred that displeased him ; he was never- 
theless very affable in giving audience, listened to all who 
came, spoke little and slowly, and often seemed to find diffi- 
culty in selecting the proper words, or such as would express 
the matter after his own liking. He was of exemplary life 
and irre|Hoaohable morals ; with a most earnest seal for 
religion, which he would fikin have seen all others partaking, 
fie corrected his clergy accordingly, by reservations and 
bulls ; while he punished the laity % decrees and admoni- 
tions. He made profession openly of. ^inceri^ aud good 
&ith, of avoiding all deceit, of never diTul^mg' matters con- 
fided to him in secret, and of rigorously keeping his word, 
all things which were the reverse of his predecessor's practice, 
fie held all evil-doers in abhorrence, and could by no means 
tolerate the profligate, fie loved the good, or such persons 
as he believed to be good ; but as no worthless man could 
ever hope to gain his'fovonr, because he considered it impos- 
sible that an evil man could ever become good, so a worthy 
man was not beyond the danger of losing his good-will, if 
ever he fell into any fault. He loved truth above all things, 
and if any one were ever disoovered by his hidiness, though 
hut one sole time, in a falsdiood, he lost hie favour for 
ever : this was exemplified in the case of Signor Psisda 
Qhisilieri, his nephew, whmn he drove from his presence becausa 
he had detected him in a fedsehood, as his holiness told me 
himself aud would never again receive him to his favour, 
withstanding that many efforts were made to prevail on hies 
to do so. He did act possess a very lively genius, but waaof 
a hard and snB|HoioBS nature ; there was no persoasmn, fioF 
reasoning, ner considenition of courtei^ or policy tbat fould 
aTail to move Um from the inqnession that he htkd onue tlhen. 
He had no experimioe in state affairs, because he had anter 
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pnotised them till hie latter days ; whence it liappened, that 
when inTolred in the perplexities constantly resulting from 
the intrigues of this court, and amidst the difficulties that 
always attend one who is new to these af^rs, any person who 
was acceptable to his holiness, and in whom he had ffiith, 
found it easy to lead him at his pleasure ; but others, in whom 
ha had no confidence, could do nothing with him, nor conld 
any reasoningH, r^nlated by mere human prudence, suffice to 
persnade him ; and if any one ^tempted to prevail with him 
b^ force of authority ana influence, or by seeking to alarm 
him, he would ent the whole matter short and throw all into 
oonfnsion, or at the least he would burst forth in the face of 
the adriser, telling him he did not fear martyrdom, and that 
Muce God had plaMd him in that office, so he conld also pre- 
serve him there, in despite of all human authority and power. 
These qualities and dispositions of his holiness, although they 
are oniitely true, are yet hard to he believed by any one who 
has not had opportunity for closely observing him, still more 
so for those who have been in personal contact with other 
popes, for to suebit will appear impossible that a man bom 
aod broiight up in lowly fortune should have preserved so 
pure a truthfulness and sinoeti^; that he should lonist the 
g>'eatMt and most potent monaiws with so much boldness : 
that he should be so reserved in the granting of favonrp. 
graces, dispensations, and other thtngs, which the pontiffs for 
the most part conceded with so much* readiness ; that be 
should think more of the Inquisition than of any other thing,— 
and whoever would second his holiness in that mi|^t do any 
tiling with him ; that in matters of state he would yidd nothing 
to the force of argument, or to the authority of princes expari- 
eneed in government, but weald be gnided solely by those in 
whom he had fiiith ; that he never iiignifMted an interested 
dadini^ uor was to be moved by ambition or avarice, eithnr 
^ raasoif or for any one connected with him ; that he pai 
iittie tiMt ia tiw oarainaJs, believing them all, or needy all, 
to ha Jed by self-interest, and that whoever sought to avitf 
himself of their mediation with his holiness, unl^ ha did it 
^itii gssat modsmtien and judgment, became an otyeet of sts- 
piston Is tiie pontiflf sad loet credit, together with tim iatm- 
tMidlmias hs had phioed his hopes in. Aiid thw^ whs did 
hot knew these things, but rsmsmbered the wealoMsaeB, the 
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facility, the bending to expediency, the passions and the ca- 
pricious partialities of other popes, accused, contemned, and 
reproach^ th^ ambassadors, believing, not that they could not, 
but that they would not obtain, or did not possess the skill to 
obtain, those things which were so easily to be secureil in 
other times. 3 

There is no difficulty in believing that the ambassadors 
really occupied a tiying position with a pope of these dispo- 
sitions. When Pius be^me aware, for example, that tiie 
Venetians would not publish the bull ** In C(Bn& Domini,” 
he fell into a violent rage: ‘‘si perturbd estremamonte, 
et acoeso in collera disse molte cose gravi et fastidiose ” Qhe 
became excessively agitated, and kindling in anger, uttered 
many severe and reproachful things^* These were circum- 
stances by which affairs were rendered doubly difficult of con- 
trol. Suriano lost, in fact, the favour of his republic. He 
was recalled, and a large portion of this report is written for 
the purpose of justifying his conduct ; but through this part 
we cannot follow him. 


No. 43. 

In/ormatione di Pio V. Inform, politt. Bill. Ai]td>ro8. F, D. 
181. [Notice respecting Pius y. Inform. Politt. Am- 
brosian Library.3 

This, it is true, is anonymous, but was written by some one 
who was '‘accurately informed, and is corroborative of other 
descriptions. One of the facts we learn from this document, 
is the singular one that, notwithstanding all the rigour of this 
pious pope, yet factions prevailed in his household ; the older 
servants were opposed to the younger, who attached themsedves 
more particularly to'‘'the grand cbunberlain, SP* Cirillo : the 
latter was generally aocessiUe to alL “ Con le careaze e ccI 
mostrar di conoscere il suo valore facilmente s’ooquistarebbe : 
ha I’animo elevatissimo, grande intelligenra con Gamibstfa e 
Correggio, e si stringe con Morone.” [He would be easify 
won by those who would shew a sense of his value and ‘paM 
court to him. He has condderable elevation of mind, ^ on 
the most intipiate terms with Qambara mkI Coneggioi ivtd is 
attaching himself to Morone.^ 


Nt>. 44 .|] TIIE CiKTRT OP POPE OHEGORY TTlf . 
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Relatio*i6 della Certe di Rama wel tempo di Greporio XII/. 
Bihl. Core. No. 714. [Report of the Coart of Rome 
tiujring the pontificate of Gregory XIII. Corsini Library, 
No. 714.] Dated Feb. 20, 1.774. 

Aaonymoue, but nevertheless very instructive, and bearing 
the stanip of authenticity. The author considers it diflicult to 
jijilge of courts and princek. Dirb come si giudica nella 
corte e come la intendo." [I will shew how they judge in the 
court, and M’ill say what I think of it mjrself.] 

Assonto che b stato al pontificato in eth di 71 anni, ha 
paiso c'habbi voluto mutare iiatura: et 11 rigore che era 
soli to biasimare in altri, massimamente nel particular del 
vivere con qualche licensa con donne, n'e stato piu rigoroso 
dil]' antecessore e fattone maggiori esecutioni : e pariraente 
volla materia del giuoco si b mostrato rigorosissimo, perche 
oavendo certi iUastrissimi principiato a trattenersi nel prin- 
fipio del pontificato con giuocare qualche sendo, li riprese 
aciefuente, ancorche alcuni dubitarono che sotto il pretosto del 
giur«.’o si facessero nuovc pratiche di pontificato per an poco 
iii male c'hcbbe S. ti** in quel principio ; e da qnesto comincio 
It odiare Quella riputatione o oppinione che si volcva far 
credere dall' illnstrissimo de* Medici, d'haver lui fattu il papa e 
doverl'^ govemar^ la qua! cosa fece chiaro il mondo quanto S. 

abhorrisoe che alcuuo si voglia arrogare di govemarlo o 
vliabhi bisogno d^essere goveniato, perche non vnole essere In 
qoesta oppinione di lasciarsi ^vemare a persona. Iterche 
in eff^lto nolle cose della ^ustiua n‘d capacissimo e la intende 
e non bisogna pensare di darii parole. No’ manegm di stati 
8. ST no potHa saper pifi, perelie non vi Im fatto mwo stndioi, 
n«ta sopiR di sa aJle volte irresolute, ^ considerato che 
vltabM S(q[>m, n’d benissimo capace e nell' udire le oppinionl 
diweme hMisriino il meglio. E patientisamo e lahotiosissinio 
« non sta mai iu otio • piglia ancora poca rioreatiene. Da 
<m> t it» i i » ninenle audientia e vede scritture. Dorme pooo^ si 
^*«adper timpn, e fit vedeatieri csercitio, e li place raziat qdale 
Boa temei yn cattiva «he ria. Mangia sopriamente e beve 
ed b sano sensa sorte dcuna di schiinlie. B 
in disMHiMtioni esteriori a chi ^ ha fittth piaoira 
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Non h prodigo ne quasi si pub dire li\)erale, seoondo I’oppiuione 
del Tolgo, il quale non cousidera o discerne la diflferentia ohe 
sia da un priucipe che si astonghi dalT estotsioni e rapacitil a 
qu^o che conserva quello che ha cou tenacity : questo non 
brama la roba d’altri e gli insidia per havorla. Non d crudele 
ne sauguinolento, ma temeudo di continue delle guerre si del 
Turco come dogli heretic!, li piace d'haver somma di denari 
neir erario e conserrarli senza diEqpensarli fuori di proposito, e 
n’ha intomo a nn millione e mezzo d'oro : d perb magnifico e 
^li piacciouo le grondezze, e sopra tutto b dedderoso di gloria, 
U qual desiderio il & forse trascorrere in qnello che non piace 
alia corte : perche questi reverendi padri Chiettini, che I’hanno 
oonoseiuto, se li sono iatti a cavaliere sopra, con dimostrarli 
che il creiUto et autoritbiche havcTa Pio Y. non era so non per 
ziputatione della bonta, e con questo il tengoao quasiche in 
filo et il neceesitano a far cose contra la son natura o la sua 
Tolontd, perche S. b sempre state di natura piaceyde 
e dolce, e lo reetringono a una vita non consueta ; et b op- 
pinione che far questo si siano valai di far venire lettere 
da loro padri medesimi di Spagna et d'altri luoghi, dove 
sempre fanno mentioue quanto sia commendata la vita santa 
del papa passato, quale ha acquistata tanta gloria con la ripu- 
tatione della bontd e delle riforme, e con questo mode perse- 
yerano loro in dominare et havere autoritb con S. Beat** : e 
dices! cho sono ajutati anoora dal vescovo di Padova, nuntio 
in Spagna, creatnra dl Pio Y. e di lonx Drama Unto U 
gloria ohe si ritiene, e sforza la naCnra di fare di quelle dimo* 
strationi anoora verso la persona del figliuolo quali sariano 
riputate ragionevoli et honeste da ogn' uno per U sompoli ohe 
li propongono oostoro : et in tanta felicitd che ba havuto S. S'* 
di essere aseeso a questa dignitb da basso etato, b contiapcsato 
da questo oggetto e dall’ havere parenti quali non li sodta- 
fanno e die a S. S** non pare che siano atti o capaei da' 
nraotii importanti a da commetterli le faoende di etato." 
f&iving attained to the j^ntificate at the age of 71, he seemed 
desirons of changing his very nature^ so that the rigour 
which he had always blamed in others was now apparent in 
bimsel^ more partioularly aa^ regarded any freedom of {toar* 
course with women, in relation to which he was moza tovaia 
than his predeossatMr, enforcing all rules and rsgnlatiisMfcwith 
a mote rigorous exaotitnae. He Replayed egnal seyeftef 
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in tho matter of gambling, for certain persons of the moat dia- 
tmguished •'ank, having begun to amuse themaelvea in the 
ccnuneutieuient of bis pontificate^ by playing for a few scudi, 
he reproved them with acrimony. It is true that some thought 
this playing was discovered to be a mere pretext to conceal 
intrigues t&t were set on foot respecting a new pontiff, in 
consequence of a slight indisposition whid liie hoUneas had 
in che commencement of his reign. From that time, the opi- 
uiou dial his holiness had been made pope by the most illus- 
trious cardinal de' Medici, and would be governed by him, began 
to Jose ground, and it was made clearly apparent that his 
holiueas abhorr^ the thought of any one pretending to arro- 
gate an influence over him, or to intimato that he h^ need of 
being guided, uor will be have it supposed that he is governed 
by any but himself. It is indeed certain that in all judicial 
matters he is highly competent to act understanding them 
perfectly, and requiring no advice on the subject. In aibirs of 
stttie, on the contraiy, his holiness might advantageously be 
better informed than he is, because he h^ never studied tlp*m 
pcofriundly. Thus he is sometimes irresolute ; but when he haa 
well oonridared the matter before him, he obtains a very clear 
pnrceptiott of its difierent bearings, and after listening to 
varioiits opinions, readily discerns the best and soundest He 
M most patient and laborious, is never unoccupied, aad cakes 
very UUle reereation. He is constantly audience, or 

eummlng papers. He sleajps but little, rises very early, is 
food of exercise and of the open air, which he does mot fear, 
hcwevci ua&vourable l>e the weather. In eating he is 
mest temperate, and drinks very Uttle, preserving himself 
in perfect health without quackeries or nostrums of any kind 
he is gracious in outward demeeuour to those who have done 
any thing to ^ease him. He is not profnso. nor even what 
weald ha eaued liberal, aecording to i^e wpinimi of the i»- 
thinkkii;, who do not coiisider or discern the differeuoo there is 
hrmesa a severwgn whe abstains from extortion and rapae^, 
i«sd one who teaaeiously keeps what be has. This pcmttf 
dses -aet wnt the pronerty id others : nw does he lay plots 
•fglibit ihaw to loake hiniMlf master of it. He is ned erael 
*«» but beihg oontinually in fear td war, either 

wtth lha Twk or wkh hentics, he is anxious to have d good 
W*o i ait of money in tito treasury, and to pres e r ve it 
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'withoat spending it on things useless. He is said to haTe 
about a million and a half of gold. Yet he is much disposed 
to magnificence, loves splendour, and is above all things 
desirous of glory ; by which desire it is, perhaps, that he is 
sometimes led to do things that are not pleasing to the court. 
For these reverend “ padri Chiettini," who know his character 
well, have gained the upper hand of him, by persuading him 
that the influence and authority which Pius V. possessed 
were to be attributed solely to his reputation for piety and 
goodness. With this they hold his holiness, as it were, iu 
leading-strings, and compel him to do things contrary to his 
chaxacter and inclinations, for he has always been of a kindly 
and gentle disposition, and they restrict him to modes of life 
to which he is not accustomed, and that are uncongenial to 
him. It is believed that to effect this, they have employed 
the expedient of causing letters to be addreesed to them by the 
fathers of their order resident in Spain and other places, which 
letters are filled with repetitions of the praises evmy where 
bestowed on the holy life of the late pontiff, and continually 
insist on the great glory he acquired by his reputation for 
piety, and by his reforms ; and in this manner they are said 
to maintain their authority, and to persevere in governing his 
holiness. It is rumoured, besides, that they are also assisted 
by the bishop of Padua, nuncio in Spain, a creatara of 
Pius y. and of themselves. And so powerful is the pontilTs 
desire of glory, that he denies himself and puts reutrunt on 
his own nature, even to the extent of refraining from those 
proofs of affection towards bis son, which would be accounted 
reasonable and honourable by every one, because he is influ'* 
enced by the scruples imqiired by the aforesaid fathers. Thus 
the great fortune of his holiness in having attained his high 
dignity from so poor a condition, is counterbalanced by this 
state of things, and by his having kindred from whom he can 
derive no satisfiwtion, and who do not appear to his holiness 
possessed of capacity or ability for important affairs,, nor •> 
proper to be entmsted with the buriness of the state.3 

He proceeds to describe the cardinals in a similiur manner.' 
Of Granvella, he remarks, that he did not maintain his ORNitlti 
he was too earnestly intent on his own gratifioations, and Iran, 
considered avarieions. In the affairs of the Leagfin iuA . 
neariy occarioned an open raptore between the king and thit 
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pone. Commendone, ou the ooatraiy, is highljr extolled. 
*' He la virtii, la bont^ I'^sperienza, con infinito giudicio:" 
[He poBSNses viitue, goodness, and experience, with infinite 
soundness of judgment.^ 


No. 45. 

Sheotida relatione deltambaeeiatore di Bonut, dar"* M. Paolo 
Tiepola ; 3 Maggio^ 1576. [Second report of the 
most illustrious Paolo Tiepolo, ambassador to Rome; 3 May, 
1576.] 

The anonymous report mentioned above speaks of Tiepolo 
also, and in the highest terms ; he is described as a man of 
clear head and great worth. 

£ modesto c contra il costume de’ Veneziani ; e corteg- 
giano e liberale, e riesce eccellentemente, e sodisfa molto, o 
mostra prudeuza grande in quest? travagii e fraugenti a sa- 
persi tegcre." [He is modest, and, unKte the usual habit of 
T;he Tenetiaus, is courteous and liberal. He is extremely 
Well received, gives general satisfaction, acd shews great pru- 
dence in the go\ emment of his course through these toils aod 
difficulties.] 

When the Venetians separated themselves from the league 
formed against the Turks, for example, he bad to maintain a 
difficult jKisition. It was believed that the pope would pro- 
pose in the consistoiy that the Venetians should be excom- 
municated,. and certain ot the cardinals were prenariim to 
oppose any snoh purpose. “ Levato Cornaio (a Vsnewia), 
neSBUQo lb che in quei primi giorni mi vedesse o mi 
a veder, non ofie mi consigliasse, cnnsolaase o soUbvasse.” 
[With ^0 exception of Comaro (a Venetian), there was not 
mie who vronid oome to see me or send for me, much less 
wwld aoy of them advise, constde, vgc assist me.] The 
souse of the sepanie peace, Tiepolo asserts to have been that 
the Sfununrds, after paomidng to be jprmiared and armed, ia 
jKpr^ 1573, declared, in tm month, that their armaniNit 
woadd not he comnlete until Jane. It tended greatiy to nu- 
the aa^ oi ^ pope, that Venice finally deteiminad ht 
OfsMo his aoa a Venetian nobile.” The manner in wldoh 
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Tiepolo expresses himself with regard to this son of the pope 
is sufficiently remarkable. 

“ II sF Giacomo ^ iigliuolo del papa : d giovane anchor esso 
di circa 29 anni, di belle lettere, gmtiose maniere, di grande 
et liberal animo et d'un ingeguo attissimo a tntte le cose dove 
egli I'applicasse. Non bisogna negar chel primo et si pub 
dir solo affetto del papa non sia verso di lui, come I anco ragi- 
onevole che sia, perciocche nel principio del pontificato, quando 
egli operava pid secondo il sno sense, lo oreb prima castellano 
et dapoi governator di s. ebiesa con assegnarli per qiiesto conto 
provision! di cerca X m. ducati all' anno et con pagarli an 
Tocotenentc, colonnelli et capitani, accioohe egli tanto piO 
honoratamente potesse comparer : ma dapoi, come che si fosse 
pentito di esser passato tanto oltre verso on sno figliuolo natn- 
rale, mosso per awertimenti, come si affermava, di persone 
spirituali, che li mettevano quests oosa a oonscientia et apnnto 
d'honore, incomincib a ritirarsi con negarli i favori et le gratia 
che li erano da lui domandate et con &r in tntte le cose manco 
stima di lui di quello che prima avea fatto ; anri come che d<^ 
averlo palesato volesse nasconderlo al mondo, scparandolo w 
lui lo fece partir da Roma et andar in Ancona, dove sotto 
specie di fortificar quella cittil per un tempo lo intertenne,Benaa 
xnai provederlo d'una entiata stabile et sicura oolla quale ^li 
dopo la morte sua avesse possuto con qu^cho dignity vivero 
et sostenersi : onde il povero signore dolen<k>si della sun for- 
tuna chc lo havesso voluto iunalzar per doverlo poi sMmui- 
donare si messe pid volto in tania desperatione che fnggendo 
la pratica et conversatione di ciascuno si retirava a viver in 
casa solitario, continuando in questo per molti giomi, con fti 
venir anchora all' orecchie dell' pa^ come egli era assalito 
da fieri et pericolosi accidenti, per vedere ae con questo ha- 
vesse possuto muovor la sua tenerezsa verso lui. lu fine 
tro]q>o pub I'amor natnrale patomo per spingere o dissiaiidaie 
il quale indamo Tuomo s'adopera. Yinto finalmente et oom- 
mosso il papa dapoi passato I'anno santo volse I'animo a pro- 
. vederli et a darfi satis&ttione, et prima si resohe da msii- 
tarlo." [Signor Giaoomo is sou of the pope; he is BtUl 
young,— >about twenty-nino, that is ; ho h welt versed in 
letters, gracefol in manner, of a noble and libend wiA 
ability and ji^gment for any thing to whieh he mi^t afijfiy 
his powers. I^ere is little use in denying that the ocHtt 
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may «v«b be said, the sole affection of the pope is fixed .on him, 
m indeed it is reasonable that it should be ; wherefore, in the 
bii giHnin g of his pontificate, and when his holiness act^ more 
in aocordaneo with his natural indinations, he first made his 
Hou castellan, and afterwards goYcmor of the holy church, 
astngning hhn from that office an income of about 10,000 
scudi yearly, and allowing him pay, besides, for a lieutenant- 
goveniOT, colonels, and captains, to the end that he might 
make a more honourable appearance ; but afterwards, as if 
be had repented of proceeding so far in behalf of a na- 
tural son, and moved, as was affirmed, by the admonitions of 
certain eoolesiastics, who appealed to his conscience, and mado 
the matter a point touching his honour, he began to retract, 
by refaring Signor Giacomo those fovonrs and privileges that 
ht) asked from him, and by shewing in all ways less regard for 
httn than he had fweviouuy suffer^ to appear, ^iay, further, 
as though, after having allowed him to be known to the 
world, he desired to conceal him, separating himself from his 
afKiiety, be sent him to Ancona* where he detained him for a 
eonsiderahle time, under pretence of fortifying that city, with- 
out ever provi^ng him with a fixed income, or one ao aecuxed, 
that on his (the pontiff*R]fdeath bis son might be able to Uve and 
mptintain his state with auitahle dignity. For which causey 
the pc^ gentleman, grieving over his hard fortune, whioh 
Imd nused him at one time only to abandon him at anotbeiv 
Ml oftmtimes into such despon^ncy, that» shnniiiiig all oonr 
Tsne aad the society o£ every ras^ he would retire alone 
to a heuscs where he would shut himself up for many days. 
Then bn would cause reports of ^rilons acoideBts that bad 
hdUDen biw to teach the ears his lather, to tiy whether he 
mif^t Uerefay move the tonderneae of his holinesa towards 
hUB> And in die end the natural love of the father prevatleii. 
for vably will a auB set himself to expel or eoneeal it. Thus, 
oe»|iwnd st last, die pope, after dm year of julnlee had 
psasad, tmued Ids dmugw towards hia'm, and ^iplied faim- 
■aH to iwovide for him and give him satiifoetion ; then, fim 
of aU, he resolTod to marry him.^ 

B s sp adMg ^ mvil admimstradoii of Qn^g«^ XJU. alMi^ 
asd man partienhrfy in regard to the cardinal di ComA, 
epsMmnuaataa many temarhaUe foots. 

*vFlantiiiso d goreaio dwo cose in questo raedo^ aW dl 
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qaelle che appartengono al staio eoclesiastico, ne da la cum 
aUi d"* cardinali sui nepoti, et di quolle ohe hanno lelatiouo 
alii altri principi, al caidinal di Como. Ma dore in quelle 
del statio eooleeiasticoy che sono senza compaiation di manco 
importanza, perche non comprendono arme o fortezze, al 
goyernatore genenle reservate, danari, de' quali la camera 
apostolica et il teaorier geneiale ne tien cun particolaret ma 
solamente coee ordinarie pertinent! al goveino dolle citth et 
delle provinoie, non ai contentando delli d"* nepoti ha aggiunta 
loro una congregatione di quattro prinoipali prelati, tra' quali 
vi d monaignor di Nicastro, stato nuntio preaso la Serenitik 
V", colli quali tutte le cose si consigliano per doverle poi 
referir a Ini ; in quelle di stato per negotii colli altri principi, 
che tanto rilevano et importano non solo jier la buona ir.telii- 
gentia con lor ma ancon per bcneficio et quiete di tutta la 
christianith, si rimette in tutto nel solo car^nal di Como, col 
quale si rediecciano li ambasciatori dei principi che sono a 
Roma et li nuntii apostolid et altri ministri del papa che sono 
alle corti, perche a Ini solo scriyono et da lui aspettanu li 
ordini di quello che hanno da fare. Egli i ^uello che solo 
consiglia il papa, et che, come universalmente si tieno, & tutte 
le resoiutioni pih important!, et cMb da li ordini et li fa 
eseguire. Sogliono ben alcuni cardinali di maggior pratioa 
et autorith et qualcun* altro ancon da se stesso raecovdare al 
|>apa quello ohe gindica a proposito, et sude ancon alle yolte 
il papa doniandar aopn aloune cose I'opinione di qualcnno et 
di tutto il ooUemo di cardinali anconi, massimamente quando 
li torna bene one si sappia ohe la determination sia fatta di 
oonseglio di molti, come prindpalmente <|^uando si yuol 
quakhe negatiya, et sopn certe partioolail oocorrentie ancon 
suole depntar una congregatione di cardinali, ucmie gih ib fatto 
nolle cose deHa lega et al preseute d fa in quelle di Qormania, 
del concilio, et di altre : ma nel restretto alle oonclnneni ei 
neUe cose pid important! il cardinal di Como d quoBo che lb 
et vale. Ha usato il cardinal, seben cognosce saver et intender 
a sofficientia, alle volte in aleune cose andarai a oousigHan cal 
cardinal Horone et cudinal Cammeudon, per non d 
tanto del suo ^udicio che non tokise ancor if narer d'hnoiidin 

S id intelligena et aavii : ma in fiatto da lui poi h tutf rt dipftn4;i 
lette grandisdma diligentia et aeourateiaa nelle cose, ei din* 
dnstiia di levar Id fatioa et i pmmeti' al papa si 
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consiglt che lo liberino da travagli presenti et dalla spesa^ 
poicbe nessona cosa pare esser piS did papa desiderata che'l 
qnuagno et la quiete. Si stima unipernlmente ch'esso abbia 
grande inulinatione al re cattolico, non tanto per esser suo vas- 
ek per haver la maggior parte dolli sui beneftcii nei sui 
paea, quanto per molti comodi et utilitiL che in cose di molto 
momento estiaordinariamente riceve da liii, per recognition de' 
qunli air incontro con destri modi, come ben sa usar senza 
molto scoprirsi, se ne dimostri nelle occasioni grato. Verso 
la SerenilA Vostra posso affermar ch'egli sottosopra si sia 
portato asaai bene, massimamente se si ha rispetto che ne 
i ministii d'altri principi non si pub ritrovar tutto quello 
che si Torria, et che ben spesso bisogna contentarsi di 
manco che di mediocre buona volontb." I^He divided the 
arrangement of state affairs in such sort, that of those 
btdouglog to ecclesiastical matters, the cardinals his nephews 
received the core; while those relating to foreign princes 
Were committed to the Cardinal di Cornu. Now as re^ 
gitfds ecclesiastical affairs, they nre, without comparison, of 
much less consequence, l)ecauae they do 'not comprise either 
anns or fortresses, which are reserved to the gene^ gorem> 
ment ; nor yet the finances, of which the a|>oetolio camera 
and treasurer^general have the special charge; but relate 
merely to things of ordinary character, pertaining to the 
government of cities or provinces. Yet, not cooteating 
hlsoself with his nephews, the pontiff' has joined in authority 
w^th them a congregation, consisting of four influential pre> 
lakes, among whom is Monsiguor di Nieaatxo, who was for- 
meely nuncio to yoot 6orenity, with whom all matters are first 
diaeuaaed, and to whom they moat finally be reported. As 
regeede afifaim of state and negotiations with other prinoos, 
w^h have so much weight and impoitauoe, not only for the 
mdbtmuuMe of a good understanding with those aovereigna, 
%«iA aW for the weUare and repose of all Christqadb&i, be 
Mttfidos entirely and solely in Cardinal di Como, to whom the 
ftseigq amhoesadors in Rome address tiieniselvea, together 
wldt tfie aposUflic nunoioe and other ministers of the i>o|w at 
feneetive eoorts, for tiiey wtito to him alone, and it je 
him that they await their orders and direotio^ He is 
sole oounsallor, and it is be, as is universally he* 
who oil t^ more important rescdutions, givea 

vrm. 9Bk o 
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all orders, and looks to tbe execution of them. It is true 
that some of the cardinals, those of experience and authority, 
and sometimes others also, will oocasioually point out to the 
pope what they judge fit to be done ; and his hoUness is 
accustomed to ask the opinion of some of the cardinals on 
certain occasions, or eyen of the whole college of cardinals. 
This is most commonly done when it is likely to prove 
advantageous to him that the determination taken should be 
known to have resulted from the advice of large uumbeis^ 
and more particularly when some request is to be refused. 
On certain special occasions, also, he is accustomed to depute 
a congregation cardinals, as was done for the a&irs of the 
League, and is done at this present time for those of Germany, 
of the council, and some others ; but for all final determiua> 
tions, and in ^1 questions of paramount importance, it is the 
Cardinal di Como whose advice prevails, and who intimately 
acts in all matters of weight. Sometimes the cardinal, although 
well convinced of his own sufiioienoy and judgment, will go to 
take connsel with Cardinal Morone or Ca^inal Commendone, 
that he may not so aibsalntely rely on his own opinion as not 
also to avail himself of that of men so weU-infonned and 
wise ; but it is, nevertheless, true that all things finalfy 
depend on himself. He displays the utmost diligence and 
exactitude in bnsiness, and takes pains to relieve the pope 
from all fiitigues and anxieties, giving him such counsels as 
may best liberate him from daily toils and from expensei, for 
there is nothing of which the pope seoms more desirous than 
of economy and repose. It is universally believed that the 
cardinal is strongly disposed towards the Catholic king, not 
so much because he is the vassal of hu majesty, and bM tho 
greater part of his benefiops in his deminiotis, as on account of 
the many fhvonrs and advantages he has received from blpg in 
many things of great moment, and out of the usual ooiurse ; 
In aeknowledgment of which, he contrives on his part to t&ew 
his gratitnde on various occauons, and by certain ii^e^eiw 
methods which he knows how to pul in practice wtilipnt 
attracting much attention to himsdf. Towai^ yoiup fihwmuty 
I mav also a&m, that he has^ upon the who^ eonductad 
himself tolerably wdl, more espeouUy whmi it is coiM^d^nad 
that from the ministers of. other powers we aMUi0 alwiya 
Meure what we desire; bat that, on the coBtmr^ wn mnt 
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often compelled to be content widi a small amonnt of eoodn 
Trill.1 

Aithoag4i this report has not bemi so extensively circulated 
as tbe preyious one, yet it is in fact no less important and 
iDstmetive as regards the times of Gregmy XIII. than tike 
former ^ with respect to tlmae o£ Pius lY. and Paul V 


No. 46. 

Conunentariorum de rebut Grei/orii XIII.; lib. i. et ii. 

Hihl. Alb. [^Commentaries on the affairs of Gregory 

Xm. ; books i. and ii. Albani Library .J 

ITttfortnnately incomplete. Tbe author, Cardinal Vero^i, 
when after certain pndiminajy observations^ he proceeds to 
speak of Giogoty's pontificate, promises to treat of tiureo 
raiugs : tho war with the Turks, ibe war uf the Protostants 
against the ktngs of France and t^iain, and the diepntes 
respecting the jurisdictioii of the chgpA. 

Bnt unlueidly we find in the mcond book that the war 
against the Turks is given no &rih«r than to tks trsa^ of 
peace witit the Venetians. 

W ith the lelatuniB subsisting between eastern albiie and 
those of rdigioh we are acquainted. Our antbor's explaaa^ 
tion of the perplexities involving tite afibirs of the year 1579, 
Is by no means a had one. Intelligenee had been reomvod 
to the effect that Charles IX. was abetting the merements of 
tite Protestants in the Netherlands. “ Qnod com Gnsgorins 
jn<rfeste ferret, dat ad Gallorum regem litteras qmHas ah no 
veksmenter petit ne snos in hoc se admiscere btdlnm ftttiatar : 
atiequhi se existimatnnmi omnia hme iltius volnntate nntnque 
ftitfi Rex de suis eontinendis magnsei eum fore poilt < 
id quod quantum inse est praatat : veram ejuamodi 
qms paulo minacius scriptas ' videhantnT, nonnihif 
hMths^ Honnullis etiam oonjeoturu eo addudua ut ae vritari 

a ^ne ad beDnm provocari nntard, ae hnpaaatua adori<» 
tt, 'Wrfcea fona in fiuibus r«g» habebat diligmter eommsndt, 
iaui Mbs admonet operam ne quid deteimenti capiat, 
<iiufiqQ6 BbaansMlem AUehregnui dooem, nlriusqneTi^ mo« 
l()teqiiiim bt amknim. de Ms vtims can^oB e s rti mp m weit 

0 % 
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Emanuel, qui pro uingulari prudentia sua, quam horum regum 
disaousio suis totique leipublicse cliriatians calamitosa futura 
esset, probe intelligent, ad pontificem hseo ompiia perscribit, 
eumque ubsecrat et obtestatur nasoenti malo occurii^ ne lon- 
gius serpat atque invoteratum robustius fiat. Pontifex, quam 
gereret personam minimum oblitus, cum regem Galloiiimado- 
lesoentem et gloriu oupiditate inoeusum non difficillime a 
catholicm fidei hostibus, quorum tunc in aula maxima erat 
anctontas, ad hujusmodi bellum impelli pOsse animadverteret, 
reginam tamen ejus matrem longe ab eo abhorrere digiu- 
tatisque et utilitatis snse rationembabituram putaret, mittit eo 
Antonium Mariam Salviatum, reginse affinem eique pergra- 
turn, qui earn in officio contineat, ipsiusque opera nicilius regi, 
ne reip. cbristianm accessionem imperii et gloriam qiue ex 
oricntali expeditione merito expectanda esset invideat fanes- 
tumque in illins visceribus moveat bellum, . persuadeat." 
[Whereby Gregory, being offended, sent letters to tbe king | 
of France, urgently requiring from bim that be should not 
suffer his subjects to take part in that war, otherwise the 
^lontiff would consider all these things to he done according 
to his wish, and at his instigation. The king promised to 
restrain his people with his utmost care, which he did to the 
best of his power ; hut yet, being somewhat moved by such a 
letter, which seemed rather menacing in its miuiner, oeiug led 
also by certain conjectures to esteem himself almost insulted 
and provoked to war, he diligently placed his frontier towns 
in a state of defence, lest he should be attacked when unpre- 
pared ; admonished his generals to take the measures neetful 
to their safeguard, and at the same time made known all these 
things to Emanuel, duke of Savoy, the relation and friend of 
both monarchs. Then Emanuel, who. by his singular prudence, 
well perceived how calamitous the dissensimi of these kings 
would be to his own people, as well as to the whole Cluiltian 
commonwealth, decla^ all these matters to the pope^ wj^om 
he prays and be.seeohe8 to destroy this growing evil, nor suffer 
it to efeep into sfren^ and become inveterate. The pentil^ 
in nowise forgetful of what office he bore, considering tW the 
king of France, a young man kindled with deriie 
migh^ without ffteat difficulty, be ineited to this war by uni 
enenues of the Gaitholie faitii, whose influence wee ▼Njr 
great in Ids oonrt, yet thinking that by thequeeii) hie iDOthel» 
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it would Ite utterly ubhorred, bo-h on account of her dignity* 
and inteieat) did send thither Antonio Maria SelYiati, the near 
kinsman of the queen, and rery acoept^le to her, who might 
stieagthen her in the duty of her position, and hy her means 
the more readily persuade the king not to impede that acces- 
Biott of dominion and glory to the Christian oommonwealth, 
which night be expected ttom the eastern expedition, nor to 
exdte within it a deadly intestine war.l ^ 

In so far, then, the pope was certainfy indirectly implicated 
n the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The interest of the 
pontiff, doubtless, was to prevent by all posmble means the 
outbrei^ of the war between Spain and Fnnce. It were 
greatly to be desired that we possemed this work, — ^at least, 
ST/ for as it relates to the religious dissensions. 

I liave been further induced to quote the above {wssage by 
the fart that tlio very first lines prove it to belong to the 
sources of which Maffei has availed himself in his Annali di 
Oregorio Xlll., Pontefice Massimo.” Let the reader com- 
pare the passage with Maffei, i. p. 27. “ Scrisse a Carlo 

risentitsmente, che ee egli comportava ohe i sudditi e ministii 
s’intromettessero In qnesta guerra per di8tomarlI^ egli tutto 
rieonoseerebbe da lui e dalla mala sua inteusione. E per 
Visiesso fine operb che li signori Venenani gli raandassero 
-in amfaasciadore con diligenza. Kiqiose Carlo modeatamente, 
oh’egU farebbe ogni possibile perohd i suoi nb a lui doveatero 
dar dii^sto nd agli Spsgnuoli sospetto di qnello cb'egli non 
aveva in pensieio. Ma con res^ perb di dolersi eon Emanmde 
dttca di ’Mvc^a della risentita maniera con ohe gii aveva soritto 
il pont^ce: parendf^li che si fosse lasoiato spingere dagli 
Spagnuoli che avessero vuglia essi di rompe^ ; et ad nn tempo 
eominmb a piesidiare le citfo delle frontiere.” [He wrote 
aagiily to Charles, that if he suffined his enbjeets and mi- 
niatere to mingle themselves in that war, fi» the purpim of 
inftedintf it, he (the p<^pe) should attribute sU tibe misiAief to 
hiin and bis evil intentions. And the pontiff contrived that 
the T^etians sbonld, with all diligence, despatch an ambas- 
tador to the French king for a rimilar purpose. Charlea 
vtolied nodeatly, that he would do his best to ptevttEt his 
•oli^acii firom causing dispkasure to the pontiff, and from 
l^ng riio Spaaiards suspicion of his intending what ho had 
a gf uef even ^aght of. But he did not foil to ostoplain to 
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EiaaiLuel, duke of Saroy, of the angry manner in which the 
pmitiff had written to him, saying it was bis (pinion that his 
holiness had suffered lipnself to he urged otr by the Spaniards, 
who had themselves wished to interrupt the peace ; at the 
same time he began to garrison the cities of the f^ntiers.^ 

I find, besides, that in various parts the woric of Maffei is 
no other than an amplified transcript of the document we are 
examining. Yet I do not, in the least, desire to detract from 
the merit of Maffei's work by this remark ; 1 am indebted to it 
for very valuable information, and though not entirely im- 
partial, it is moderate, rich in matter, and upon the whole is 
worthy of confidence. 


No. 47. 

Rdationt Ji nunu' rse"* Gio. P. GhiMieri a papa Cfr^orio 
jrilT^ iomando egli dal prendantato ddla Bemagna, 
S. L p. 389. [[Report of Ghisilsm to Fepu Gx-egory, on his 
return from the presidency of Romagna. ]| Sue vol. i. p. 296«> 


No. 48. 

Dueorto aaer ritratto della eorte di Boma di momT iU"* 
Commendorte alV iUT* s' Hier. Sennrynano. Bihl, Vindob, 
eodd^Bangon. JSfo. XVIII.yfol.%’iS — 395. dieuowtse, 

or sketch, relating to the court of Rome. |tfesented 1^ tha 
most illustrious Monsignore Commendone to the most 
illustrious Geronimo ^vorCTano. Lihraiy of Vienna; 
Rangone mannsoripts. No. XVIU., fol 978—395.3 

To all appearance^ this work belougs to the time of Gre- 
gmy XHl. 1 would not answer for the name of ConumlRt- 
dooe ; bnt from whomever it may prooeed, the writer wan a 
man of talent, and deepty initiated into all the nsors aeoist 
relations of Roman life. 

He describes the court as follows : **Que8ta repnbffca 5 on 
prineipato di somma autoritb in nna aristocratia uQiversa dl 
tutti i christiani colkwato in Roma. II suo prmdfdo ^ la re- 
ligions. ConeioBia farther oontinnes), che la ala 

il floe e che qnesta si mantenga con la virtfi e oon la d^ttrina. 
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ti iniposBibile clie alterandoai le cunditioai degli uomini non sL ■ 
Tivolga insioiuo sotto sopra tutta la republioa." QTkis com- 
monvrealth ia a priocij^ity of the h^hest aathority in a 
uiiiveraai aristoctaey of all Christians, having its seat iu 
Rome. Its principle is religion. But if it be true (he fur- 
ther proceeds to say) that religion is the end, and that this is 
to be maintained by virtue asd sound doctrine, it is impossible 
b jit that an alteration in the condition of men's minds shall 
it'volve the danger of confusion to the whole common- 
wealth. 3 

He then treats principally of this confiict between the spi- 
l irual and secular efforts and interests ; and above all things 
inculcates the necessity of a cautious foresight : **' Molto rigu- 
uTtlo di tutti i movimenti e gesti della persona : casa, servitori, 
cavaloature oonvenienti, amicitie e honorate e virtuose, non 
afiermando cosa che non si sappia di certo." QGlose attention 
to every movement, and to all personal acts and proceedings. 
'Honae, servants, equipages, sho^d all be suitable ; honourable 
•vud viriuons acquaintance only should be formed, nor should 
any thing ever be aflirmed that is not certainly known.3 The 
court requires ** bonth, grandezza doll' auimo, prudentia, elo- 
qdeutia, theologia" [g<^ness, elevation of mind, prudence, 
tdequenee, theology^. But all is still uncertain : ^ Deve si 
pensar ohe questo sia un viaggio di mare, nel quale becche la 
prudentia possa molto e ci renda fhvorevole la mt^fj^or parte 
de' veuti, nondimeno non gli si possa preseriver tempo deter- 
minate o certezza alcnna d'arrivar. Aleuni di mezza estate is 
g^liard^ e ben fomita nave aflbndano o tardano aasai, altri 
d'invemo in debole e disarmato legno vanno presto." jT^his 
should he regarded as a voyage at sea, in which, alAougk 
prudemw may do much, and render most winds favourable W 
ns, yet it cannot seeurc fair weather, or prescribe any deter- 
mine time of arrival, neither will it dive ns certainty of 
Mtehing the port. Some there .are who ip the summer season, 
vitii R noble and weU>fumished bark, will go down, or m^as 
tmt diow way; while others make good speed, though the season 
be wtnAnr and they have but % frail or dismantled ridp.3 
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SECTION IV. 

SIXTUS ▼ .—CRITICAL REMARKS ON LETI AMD TEMPESTI, 
THE BIOGRAPHERS OF THIS PONTIFF. 

Vita di Sifto V., ponUftee Romano^ seritta dal Signor Qeltio 
Bogeri alF instanza di Qrtgoria Loti. Loaanna^ 1S69. 
[Life of Sixtns V., Roman pontiff, written fSgnor 
Geltio Rogeri at the suggesUon of GrMorio Leti. Lau- 
aanne, 1669^, 2 vols. ; afterwards publidiod under less 
singular titles^ in 3 yols. 

The reputation of an intUvidi^ or th^ node of yiew ta^ra 
^ au _eye|^ "is' larlmbre Trii^neiifly determined 
wintTn^ wtum haye sncoeeded in obtaining axtensiye currency, 
than by more, important historioal works, which often le^hre 
too long a time in preparation The public does not make 
minute inquiry aa to whether all the relations presented to it 
be really ^nded in truth ; it is content when the recollec- 
tions presented in print are equally abundant and varied with 
those which are furnished by the general conversatioo, pro- 
vided they are expressed wiui somewhat more of conciaion, 
and, by consequence, with a more piquant effect. 

The biog mphy o f jixtns V., by Le^ is a book of this 
kind ; the mostraectiv^ perhaps, oT au the worlm pnblsAed 
by that voluminous writer. It has determined the position 
which the memoiy of Pope Sixtus was to assume, and gjven 
the idea which has ever sio«se prevailed in the universal opi- 
nion with respect to that pontiff. 

The reader invariahtydnds himself in the utmost emhati^ia- 
ment on his flcst attempt to study such books : he cannot dsnjr 
to them a certain degree of truth, and they are not to ne 
wholly disregarded ; yet it instantiy becomes obvioim tfajit 
they cannot be trusted far, although it may generally be im^ 
poBsiUe to determine where the line should be drawn. 

We do not obtain the power of forming a sound Jnfilgninnl 
on this question until we have disoovered the sonreos of. we 
author, and careftilly examined the manner in 
employed them. 
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By pro^rcraive and oontinaed research «e come upon the 
HourocB uoef>ce Leti drew his matenaJs, nor can we excuse 
ourselves fivin the labour or avoid the neceerity of comparing 
the seoounts he has given with these authorities. 

In the whole history of Sixtus V. there is nothing mote 
talhed of than the manner in whidi he is rqwrtod to have 
attained the papacy,- and his condnet in the conclave. Who 
is there that does not know how the decrepit cardinal, tot> 
teringalojig, bent and leaning on his staff, had no sooner been 
made pope than he suddenly raised himself, a vigorons man, 
thxeur away the crutch, and threatened with the exercise of 
his power those very men from whom he had won it by 
deception ? This narration of Leti’s has been received and 
obtained credence throughout the world. We ask whence he 
derived it 7 

There exist documents in regard to every papal election, 
adducing the motives, or rather describing the intrigues 
preceding it; and with regard to the election of Sixtus V., we 
dud a so-called ** Conclave," written as these papers usually 
were at Uie time, and evincing an acearate knowledge of the 
penomi taking part in the election. “ Condave nel qnale lu 
cteato U O Moirlalto che fn Sisto V. ” ^The Conclave by 
which Cudinal Montalto was created Sixtus V.'l 

We perceive on the first comperison that Leti had thijb 
document in particular before him. It will be ieeo, indeed, 
that he has done little more than paraphiaae it. 

Concl. MS. II lunedj mattiva per tempo si ridussero 
n^k oapella Paulina, dove il cardinal Famee o come decano 
ceMirb mossa, e di mauo sua conimunicb li caidmali ; di^ si 
venue seeondo il solito alio serutanio, nel quale il caraiual 
Alhaui hehbe 13 voti, ohe fu il ma^or unmero che denu 
ewrdluide Imvease. Kitomati i caidmsli alle oeltfe^ si attese 
dli pcaticbe^ et Altemps cominoib a traUare alia ga^aida la 
pn d i ea dS ^leio, ajntato da Medid e dells creatim PiolV., 
iwla oenfideasa ehe havevauo di peter di qualetvoglia di loro 
mfMame ; ma smbito fii trovata reedurione, acopieiidoai con- 
isa £ lai Fisle, Famese e Sforaa." fOn Monday momiM 
4Mtiy tiMy ptoeeeded to the Pauline Ciiapel, where Ca r dinal 
Facasees m deacon, read rnasa, and the cardinals received the 
teMiiuailiiin fmia bis hand; afterwards they p ro e ee d ed at 
.aanl to ^ seratiny; in which pardinal Ailrii^ had^tldMMD 
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yotes, whioh vas the greatest number that any cardinal bad. 
The eardinals having returned to their oells, they set them- 
selves to the canvassing, and Altemps bcqi^ with great 
eagerness to conduct the canvass for Sirleto, assisted by 
Medid and by the creatures of Pius IV., having the ntmost 
confidence in their own power to eontrol the matter; but 
suddenly they were met by the exclusion of Sirleto ; Este, 
Famese, and Sforza having declared themselves against liira.3 
Leti Luuedl mattina £ bnon' hora si adunarono tutti nella 
capclla Faolina, ed il cardinal Famepe in qualith di deoane 
celebrb la messa, e commnnicb tutti i cardiaui : e poi si diede 
principio alio scrutinio, nel quale il eardinal Albaao hebbe 1 3 
voti, ohe fn il nnmero maggiore. Doppo qnesto li eardinali 
se ne ritomarono alle lor ceUe per pransare, e doppo il pranso 
si attese allc pcatiche di molti : ma partieorlamente Altemps 
comiudb a trattare alia gagliarda la pratiche di OugHelmo 
Sirleto Calahiess, ajutato dd cardinal Medid e dalle creatuae 
di Pio IV., per la confidenaa che haveva ogni uno di loro di 
poteme dispone : ma in breve se gli feoe innanin rcselnsione, 
scoprendod contro di lui Est^ Famese e Sfom.” (^At an 
ovly hour on Mond^ morning they all asiembled in the 
Pauline Chapel, and dardinal Famese, in his office of deacon, 
celebrated mass and administered the communion to all tha 
cardinals ; then they commenced the scrutiny, in which Car- 
dinal Albano had thirteen votes^ which was the greatest 
number. After this the cardinals retnmed to tbdr ooUs to 
«line, and after dinner, many set themsdves to npgotiatev bat 
ptitieolorly Altemps, who began eageri^ to oondnet the nqgo- 
tiations for Gngliemo Sirleto, a Calabnu, aided by Cardinal 
Medici and by the meatnres of Pins TV., for att c< them Mt 
confident of being able to decide the election ; bnt in a diert 
time the exclusion of Sirleto was made manifest) Este, 
Famese, and Sferaa deelarine aranst fedm.3 
And as with the prinoipu mts^ so with the aecesaonet; 
for example^ the MB. has: — “ Fsmeseincaprieciatoet a c c e e o di 
ineredibiie voglia di esseie papa, comineia a deteetare p«Mlea>»^ 
mmite la miioa et il soggett^ dieeade: lo non io come 
oostoro lo intendono di voisre tar Sirleto papa.'^ [Faeaeee; 
infiamed and poesessed by an incredHde aaxMty.to ^ftei a e 
pbpe, began enmlyto avow his deteetatlen of Uie autvagsaad 
ito olgeet^ Mjdag, " I do not nnderslaad what these piinisnh 
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mg mma who |wi^9e to nuke Sirloto pope.’’3 I^eti : — ** II 
pcimo ohe M gli wpose fa FarneM^ iaci^eoiato oneor lai ed 
afleew d'ipor^bue yogiia d'esser p^pa : oade ponndo a lui 
d’oMemo pid meritorol^ come in &tti era^ oomineib publica- 
iiiento a datoitaie lapiatica ed it soggetto, dioendo per tatti gli 
Magoit del eondare : lo non eo come eostoro I'intendoDo di 
Yo^ &r papa Sirieto." [Tho first who 4^poeed him was 
Faneee* who was posesesed and inflamed W an .ineredible 
de^rro to be pope, b^use it appeared to him he was more 
deserring of that oflSoe, gs in fiict he was ; sHierefore he b^n 
pabiiclj to express detestation of that canTUS and its object, 
saving m all the comers of the conelsve, ** I do not know 
w&at th^ mean by desiring to nuke Sirleto p<^*2 

is the same with regard to occasional obeervathms ; for 
example, the manuscript describes the effect prodnoed on 
Caediaal Alesaandiino by the disgaiae of Sixtus, and the 
offbuce it gave him. ** Ma Dio, che hareva eletto Montaito 
papa, non prnmesMche si avertissea qnello che prineipalmente 
A<rertire M dovea, nd lascib che Fsmese nb sooi si sveglmseero 
a unpedire la pratiea, oredendo che non fosse per venite w) 
effstto delT adomtione, ma solo per honoiaie Mental nello 
MWwtiaiu-'’ QBnt Qod, who has neeted Montaito pope^ did not 
pemit those who were meet in need of warning to reemve 
any tntimaiion, nor did he snflbr either Funmn or his adhe- 
rents to be awakened to oppositien of the canvaas^ they 
belierixg riiat matten would never bo carried to the extent of 
the adoratten, but that there was merely a pupose of doii||| 
Iwoear to Monioltu in the i^rruiiny.^ Althoa^ so ^mus a 
meile ef e x pr e esion ia foreign to the maimer m Leti, he has 
^ foend it convenient to copy this passage, and to insert it 
ia bis book ; with some few slight ohvges he has tnmscrihed 
it liinvaiiy- 

New M Ibis not mther an enoomittm on the <dten disputed 
of Ijeti, tiian an anensation agaiiot him ? 

Bui let im proceed to the one thing by which donbt is bpre 
eemdnet of t^ cardinaL It is remarkable that 
ss ttf W ril a this one point, Leti no longer agieee with his 
eswumi. 

iiell mys, « Memtalto as ne sCata in saa OMnaia e non 
od|-eea ahinnB, llligeadiMl tatto laaso et aba n d onnh i 
MiMihiib iW asei tn ehe raramMite et sn'^re ttmra in 
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qnakhe parte, come a celebrare mesea, o oello serutinio della 
eapella, se ne andava cod eerte maniere (q)eiuieTate.‘' • 

[Montalto remained apart in hie chamber, and did not go 
into the conclave, pretending to be quite worn out and 
past aU human aid. He went out very rarely, and when be 
did go to any place, aa^ for exara|de, to perform maea^ or to the 
scrutiny in the chapel, he would depart again with a certain 
semblance of being whoUy indifierent to what was going 
fOTward.^ 

The original, on the contrary, saya^ “ Sel>ene non moatmva 
nna scoperta ambitione, non pretermetteva di far poi tutti 
quelli officii che il tempo et il luogo riehiedevaiMS hnmilian* 
dod a cardinal], visitaodcdi et offerendosi, rieeve^o all* in- 
oontro i favoii e I’offerte d^li altri." 

^Although he did not evince any open ambition, yet neither 
did he neglect the performance of those offices which the 
time and &e place demanded, hnmbling himself to the cw- 
dinals, paying them visits, and making them offisnu, while on 
his part hie received the visits and offers of the odios.^ 

The original says, that he had taken these steps Oven beforh 
the conclave, with regard to Cardinal Famese, and fcnd after- 
wards visited Cardinal Medici and Cardinal Erte. It rdides 
further, that on the evening before his election, he had paid 
a visit to Cardinal Madnuzi, and on the morning of the day 
had also visited Cardinal Altempa^ receiving from both the 
assurance that he should be elect^. In a word, Montaltb is 
described in the original as a mau in good health, active and 
foil of life ; nay, that he was still so vigorous^ and in Ike force 
of his years, is addnced as one of the motivee for his electioD. 
The whole relation of his pretended debility and sednsion, and 
which has acquired so wide a currency, is an addition of 
Loti’s ; but the source whence he took this^ whether he merely 
follow^ the popular rumour, a mere unfounded report, er 
found the story in some previous writei^— these an qnesliaBs 
to which we slull retnm. 

2. A second material feature hi the generally teodvnd 
ofunion and reputation of Sixtus^ is fanned by the fan pr eano n 
produced by fats financial arrangements. Ihis Use is 
founded in part on the statemente d Leti. In tfaeveeend 
division of his book, p. 289, there is a siuntnaiy ef |]i%pa|nl 
levtnne and expenditure, to which a certam d^fMe ol'lnfodd 
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ksA been accorded, even by tlie most naeonable and well- 
iufonned obeervere : ** Rendite ordinarie c’bavea U sede 

apoetulica nel tempo ohe Sieto entrava nel pontifioaco.” [I'hc 
ordiaaiy revmiaee possessed by the Apostolic See at the time 
wlien Sixtus entered on the pontificate.] We ought at least 
tv be able to give a genend belief to his figures. 

Rut even on this point, it is immediiUely manifest that 
affairs are not as Lett represents them. At the accession of 
Sixtus, in April, 1585, the contracts which Gregory XIII. 
haii made with the farmers of the revenne in AugusL 1576, 
fiiT nine years, were still in force. Of these we have an 
authentic statement, under the title, “ Entrata della reverenda 
camera apostolica sotto il pontificato di N. Sig*' Gregorio 
Xni., iatto dpU'^ anno 1576." [Revenues of the apostolic 
treasuiy under Ocegory XIII., prepared in the year 1576.] 
Thhdoenment is very exact in its details, presenting, first, the 
sum contracted for ; next, an aooonut of such portions as were 
mienated ; and, finally, the sums remaioing,— each separately 
itated. Nowwith this account, the details presented by Leti are 
far from agreeing. He has given the proceeds of the Roman 
customs excise (Dogana), at 1 82,450 scudi, while the true 
ameont was 133,000 only. Of all the sums that he has 
coouienatod, there is not one correct. But where did he find 
the luateiials for this account? It is not possible that it 
should be altogether imaginary. There is in our posseesiou 
an e tfiwr statement fw the year 1593, two yean af^ the 
death of Sixtus V. With this douument the summary ef 
Iieti agreto in idmost every item, and even in the order of 
thehr arrengmnent - in both,^for example, we find tbs follow* 
ing artielea in succession “Dogana ^ CivitaYecohia, 1,377 
sendi; di Nami, 400; dl Rieti, 100; gabella del studio dt 
fUtaa^ 33^530; gabeOa del quadrino a libm di oarne di Roma 
30,335,''. fic& fim But wlut a coni^oo » thin! In these 
itonm ^ the ohangee efibeted by Sixtua were already omn* 
m auosd, and ahoula have been here partioolarued. Neithet 
dps thf eonluaioii end here. Lett had apparently trueted to 
WMMO'Upy iaeertoet manuseripL If, inde«^ he did not himself 
ietondaeQ kitmitiQBai changes, H is at least oertain that he hm 
most extraordiiiary deviations from the antliMitiea. 
j^'^ tfr il Ma . di Roma prodtwed 27,654 eondi ; he mii|m h 
dfiihd.: Ifrfi traasnry Mtd ealna of Romagia bnmgn in 
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71)395 scodi ; he gives 11,395. But k will suffioe to saj^ 
that his statement is never correct for any one year ; it is false 
and useless in all its parts. 

3. We already perceive that he compiled without judgment or 
critical accuracy ; he transcribed original documents, withcmt 
doubt, but he did this too hastily. How, indeed, was it possible 
that in the restless and fugitive life he constantly led, he oould 
have produtued so many books, had he bestowed on them the 
due amount of labonr ? From what source, then, did he derive 
his materials on this occasion ? 

In the Corsini library in Rome, there is a MS., “ Detti 
e fatti di Papa Sisto V.," which supplies ue with sufficient 
information as to the life and proceedings of that pontiff. 

It is manifest at the first glanoe that in this work are all the 
essentials of Leti. We have only to oompaie the first psso 
sages that present themselves. 

The manuscript of the Corsini sa 3 r 8 , for example, B 
genitoro di Sisto Y. si chiamava Fxanoesoe Pbretti, nato nel 
castello di Famese, di dove fu cosiretto non so per qnal acei*' 
dente partire, onde s'incaminb pm trovare la sua fectuoa 
altrove : et essendo povero e miserabile, non dveva da peter 
vivere, essendo solito soetentarsi di qneUo alia gimnata gna* 
dagnava grandemente faticando, e con la propria industria 
viveva. Partitosi dnnque da Famese, se no aadb a trovare 
un snu zio." [The parent of Sixtus Y. was called Fmaeseoe 
Peretti; he was bom in the castle of Famese, whence be was 
compelled, I know not W what accident, io depart He mt 
forth accordingly to eeek his fortune elsewheie) a^ Im^ 
poor and destitnte, he had not wjMrewith to Utb^ bsiag want 
to suBtain himsrif with what he guned at dim-wen;, aad 
labouring greatly, and be lived by his own industry. De- 
pvtiug then £nhb Famese, he went to seek an unole of hial 

Ceti has, In like manner, in his first edition, “ 11 padre di 
S fea* si driamava Francesco Peretti, nato nel east e Ue di Fan- 
nese, di dove fu constretto non so per qual' aeddsnte oeooradi 
di pettirsi, tub che feoe volentieri per esmar fertuna altrsveiL 
mentre per la porerffi della sua casa non haveva dl dfee tivna 
se non ^ qnello ohe lavorava con le prapiie uani aMa giwimlnt 
Partite di Famese la malina, giunse la sera nelle par 

cwisigKafai esn mi suo mo." [^he fether of Shgtes inhMMIImI 
Friuteeteo PersHt: he was Wn in the cMlIe «f 
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bo WON eompeUed, 1 know not by wbat aocideut that 
happened to him, to depa^ wbiob be did voluntarily, to seek 
hie /ortnne elMewbere ; while from the poverty of his family 
he had not wherewith to live, except by what he gained 
hy h.'e own haada at daily labour. Having aet off from Far- 
iieee in t^ morning, he arrived in the evening at the caves 
to take counsel wi^ an uncle of hia] 

This is obviously entirely the same account, with a few 
dight dianges of exinesaion. 

Oocasionaily we find short interpolations in Leti. but iui> 
mediately afterwards, the mannscript and his printed work 
C o rrespond again. 

When we further inquire, whence proceed those aiditions 
with which Leti has pleased to endow the narmtivo of 
the conclave, we shall find thst these also are taken from tL>s 
Conini mannscript. The paasage which we have given above 
from Leti i^ipeara in the manusoript as follows Montalto 
so oc stova tutto lasao con la corona in mano et in nna pioco- 
Tissiina oeUa ahandonato da ogn' uno, e ae pure andara in 
qualehe parte, come a cdbbrar measa, o nello bcmtinio della 
eapella, se lie andava, &c." [Monlalto remiunod quite ex- 
hsutstod, witii his rosary in his hand, and in a very small cell, 
abaadaued by eveiy one ; or if he did go anywhere, as ior 
enanpie, to read masa, or to the acmtiny in the ohapul, be 
went, fre.] It is clear that Leti uaes thia Mxt wjth only 
vei^ Sfight modificstiona of s^te. 

I wifi add one more passage ou account of the importanoe 
of the ecd^t. The MS. says, “Prima di oftmiueiarsi 3 
flfottialto, ohe atava iqqiresao ol card' di San Siato p«r n<m 
pepdeilo deHa vista o percfae non fosse eubomato da aitri 
porpomti, gli dianc alle ontccbse qneste parole : Faooia in- 
staaaa V. ill** d>c h> scmtinio segna senini prsigindicio ddlT 
adtiralinnri : e qaesto fii il primo atto d'umhiaoaa eha moalp^ 
astanenaente Mssitalto. Non maneh il eard' di San Sisto di 
frraih? pmtdie eonilBondlinnitameiite|>un<»p^adaIwPa,Jn 
voeo das' o tre eod : Seam pr^udicio della segnka 
admratfama. i^aesto vooi aiteixinmo i eardin^ : peroha la 
d» tntti lovo che dovesse easer eletto per adoti|deiie> 
Heatatto gib eemiBciava a levar ^ella n el^bia di 
Mm aha aaaviHio tennto nascoato per b jpath) di tfifi id 
MMAaDe gitado dm U rsgnavn m seao : aaiSk impaHahte dl 
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yedersi nel trono papale, quaado udi leggere la metil e pid 
delli Yoti in sno f&voie, tosto allungb il ooUo e ai alz5 in pi^i, 
senza attendere il fine del sorutinio, e uscito in mezto di quella 
capello gittb verso la porta di quella il bastoncello obe portava 
per appoggiarsi, eigendosi tutto dritto in tal modo cbe pareva 
due p^mi piil longo del solito. E quello che fu^piil mara- 
vigUoso, fieo.” [Before beginning, M<Hitalto, who stood near 
Cardinal San Sisto, that he might not lose sight of him* and 
might prevent him from being suborned by other prelates, 
said these words in his ear : Your most illustrious lord^ip 
would do well to demand that the sorutiny should proceed 
without the prejudice of the adoration and this was the first 
evidence of ambition outwardly displayed by Montalto. The 
cardinal of San Sisto did not &1 to do this, and together with 
Bonelli, he exclaimed two ot three times, Without prejudice 
of the adoration." These words confounded the cardinals, 
because it was supposed by all that the candidate was to be 
elected by adoration. Ci^inal Montalto already bemn to 
throw off those clouds of dissimulation, whereby he had kept 
concealed, for the space of fourteen years, the ardent ambition 
which reigned in his breast ; so that, impatient to see bunself 
on the papal throne, when he heard that more than half the 
votes were in his favour, he instantly raised his head and 
stood on his feet, without waiting to the end of the scrutiny, 
and walking forward into the midst of the chapel, ho throw 
towards the door of it a little cane which he carried to support 
himself with, luising himself entirely upright, so that he 
looked a good foot (two palms) taller than usual. And what 
was more extraordinary, dcc.'^ 

Let us compare with this the corre^nding passage in Leti, 
i. p. 412. (Augsburg, 1689.)* 

Prima di conunoiarai Montalto si calb nell' oreochia dt 
San Sisto, e%li disse ; Fate iustonza cho lo sorutinio si fac|i^ 
senza piegindiao deU* adoratione : che fn appnnto il prime al^ 
d’ambttione cbe mostrb esteriormente Montdto. Nd San Sii^ 
mansb di farlo, perohe insieme con Alesaandrino omuincib a 

S idare due o tre volte : Senza pregiudicio deU' adMationCf 
ih eominciava Montalto a levar qumle nebbie di fintiom 
bavevano tenuto naseosto per pid di quimfem anni rambUioae 
grande che li rngnava nel cn<we : _ onde. impatiente d^ 

Bel Irene ponteficale^ non si tosto intese legger pid del^ 
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de' roti in avo fikvorc ohe aasiOuratoai del pontefieato ai lero in 
fiedi e aen^^ aqiettare il flno dello aerntinio gettd nel nezo di 
qaelia aola an certo baatonoino ohe portsTS per appoggiarai, 
eigendoai tnttp dritto in tal modo che paters qnaai un piede 
pin longo di qttd eh'era prims : ma qnrilo che fn piO mira- 
viglioao,** &e. Here it ia again obriona that, with the excep- 
tion of a few unimportant literal changea^ the paaaagea are 
ahaolateTy identical. 

On one ooeaaion Leti brings forward an authority for hie 
narration: “lo ho parlato eon nn Marohiano, ob*d morto 
Fenti (in later editiona, thirty)^ anni aono^ et aaaai cadneo, il 
quale non aveva altro piaoere che di parlare di Siato V., e ne 
racoontara tutte le particolarith.'* [I hare conversed with a' 
uatire of the March, who haa been dead these twenty yeun, 
and was then very old, whose sole pleasure oonriated in talk- 
inn of Sixtus y., and who used to relate all sorts of parti- 
eiltUHS concerning him.] Now, it seems in itself improbable 
r,liat Leti, who arrired in Rome in the year 1644, at the age 
of fourteen, should hare had intercourse with persona intimately 
a<H]|uaIttted with Sixtus V.,'or should hare derived maim 
aSsisunce for hia book from their conrersatiou. But this is 
another mussage adopted frmn the abore-mentioned 
manogBript : *'Et uu gionio pariando con an oerto uorao 
dam HgAcba, che d mortq, che non arera altro piacerc che di 
phrlare di Sisto Y." [And one day, speAing with a certain 
nuMi from the Marc^ who is dead, and who had no other, 
pleasnre 41ian that of talking of Sixtus Y.^ The twenty 
or thirty years are added by Leti, for the purpose of giving 
increased credibility to his relation. 

Hi’re, also. Led appears to me to have used a defoi^'re 
eepy. The MS. tells us, in the very begiuning, that the bc^ 
was ofton eoftipriled to watoh the cattle at night in the open 
“ in eampagna aperta.” Instead of th^ fioti has^ ** in 
eoB^ngnia d*an* altro,” which has all thb appeaianoe of an 
IflUeerieoted error in transcribing. The M* A. Selleii of 
Lrti, also, must have been, according to the MS., M. A. 

%s n word, Leti'a Yita di Sisto Y. is oertaiiily not an origi 

tverk. It is merely^ new vemion of an Itriian MS, that 
%^'lhllsii into hislnttd^ wiUi certain additions and BiteiariiAUi 
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The whole questiony iherefoTe, ia, what degree of credit 
titiB mannscript deeerves. It is a coUeotion of anecdotes, 
made after a considerable l^>se of years, aod ^KMsryphal in 
its character throughout His nanation, in respect to the 
condiave in particnlar, is altogether nnworthy of belief. 
I^tus T. was not the person of whom this story was first 
related ; the same thing had already been said oT Paul IIL 
In the preface to the ** Acta Goncilii Tridentini, 1546,” an 
extract from which will be found in Strobel's None Beitragen, 
▼. 283, there occurs the following passage in relation to 
Paul III. : ** Mortuo Clemente valde callideprimum simulabat 
.... vix prss senio posse suis pedibus oonsistere : arridebot 
omnibus, Isedebat neminem, soamque prorsns rulontatem ad 
nntum r^qnomm aceommodabat : . . . . uhi se jam pontificem 
declaratnm sensit, qni antea tarditatem, morbnm, senium et 
quasi fonnid(doaum leporem simulabat, extemplo tunc est fsctus 
agilLs, yalidns, imperiosna, suainque iuauditam ferociam .... 
ocspit ostendere.” f On the death of Clement, he at first die> 
smnUed rery cunningly .... that because of bis age, he 
could eoaroely stand on his feet. He smiled on all, offi^ed 
no onh, and, indeed, submitted his own will to die wish of 
the rest. . . . When now he heard himself declaied pope^ he 
who had before pretended incapacity, disease, old age, and an 
almost timid complaisance, was then at once noMe active, 
vigorous, and Haughty, and bpgau to exhibit his unheard of 
ferocity.^ We perceive dearly that this is the narrative 
given in the Corsini manuscript, and related by Leti. 

liOti did not think of first examining the troth of his maiin- 
script, or of rectifying its errors. On the contrary, ho has 
done hu best to distort what he found in it still further firom 
the truth. 


He was^ nevertheless received with decided approbattoii; 
his work passed through edition aftmr edition, and has a^ 
peared in many translations. 

It is a remarkable fact, that history, as it peases into the 
memory of man, alw^ touches on the oonflnes of hfeyflio* 
lo^. Personal qualities stand forth in holder MMeC'^key 
hmme more afamply defined, and in one mode or anelhai ap> 
inoach to a oonpreihansible ideal ; events receive a 
tinet and pcaiiive character ef ^Mneatioii, aecemoiy ei|eaa^ 
stances and co-operative causes are forgotten mi 
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It }9 itt tiiis nuui&er only that the xleiiUHids of the 
njiiwar eafiahte of reoeiFiiig entire satia&olion. 

At a later period comes the learned inquirer, who ia amazed 
that men idionld eyer have ad<qded opinione ao erroneous : ho 
does his best for the diaaipation of those phantasies and false- 
hoods, hut eventually heoomes aware that his purpose b 1^ 
no means ead^ of attainmeat. The understanding b convinced, 
hot the imagination remains unsubdued. 


JStoria della vita e geete di Papa Sfisto F., rommo poniefieey 
rcrttto dal P" IP* Caeimiro Tempati. Roma, 17d5. 
jnUfe and measures of Pope Sixtus Y., &c., by Casimir 
Tempesti. Rome, 1755.^ 

We have already spoken ol the moderate, cheerfnl^ and 
well-intentioned ponufT Lambertiui, Benedict XIY. His 
poatifioate b farther distinguished by the fact that almost all 
w^rVs of any ntili^, in rsspeci to the intmnsl history of the 
pafMCT, belong to tb^ period. It was at that time thet the 
Annau ef Maffei were printed, that Bromato prepared his 
work in rebtkm to Paul IV., and Umt biognqthies of Mar- 
eeUus If. and Benedict XIll. appeared. Then also it was 
thai- Cssiaiiro Tempesti, a Fraaobesa)*— as was Sixtns V. him- 
self,''’~midHtook to refiite the eirots of IjbU ia respect to that 
pontiC 

Foe due porpose all dearable fiiAiiitiiM were accorded to 
him B* was permitted to make unrssbioted ssuoh thw>i^ h 
the Roman lihsu'ies, where hu fonnd the most valuable raa- 
teriab in the liohest abundance,— biogaphies^ convwpoif- 
denees, memoru^ of all kinds; aud thim he proceeded io 
ineorporate ia hb work. Perhaps the most important 4^ 
tkb maw doonments b the oorrespcndeaoq of Morbeini, l|ie 

muMba in Fmnee, which FJb a laim |nrt of hb imdc ; Sw ||e 
has gMMfnIly adopted hb niateiwB atio bis tmet, wkh hot 
WM sBght modxfteations. 
mb ^a point we have but two remarka to make, 
in pbee, he assunes a peculiar position in cMiMi 

ta the ijBtharitieB he naes. He beUeves th^ and txamc^bse 
l^^'hst he H ponnaded that the pope mnst have heW on 
Ml HMm with these write re - tt at he, nnist have «4fi|pded 
Mani as thet thi^ no sooner begin to find Rwlt wi^ the 
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pontiff, than Tempesti renounoes them, and laboun to affix 
aome different explanation to such actions of his hero as thej 
in question. 

Bat he sometimes departs altogether from his authorities!, 
either beoanse they are not sufficiently zealous for the ohuroh, 
or because he has not attained to a clear comprehension of 
the matter treated. An example of this will bo found ia the 
affair of Mublhausen, in the year 1587. The manuscript 
that Tempesti designates as the Anonimo Capitolino,” and 
which h« has in very many places directly transcribed, re- 
lates this occurrence with much perspicuity. Let us obwrre 
the mode in which he uses it. 

In remarking the disputes that broke out at MUhlhausen, 
about a little wood that was barely worth twelve crowns," 
as Laufer expresses himself **HelT. Geschichte, xii. 10," 
the Anonimo very properly observes, in non so che causa,” 
[I know not for what cause^. Of this Tempesti makes, “ in 
nrgentc lor emergenza" Qin their pressing emergenc^J The 
people of Miihlhausen put some of their senators in prison: 
** carcetarano pareochi del suo senate” Qhey imprisoned 
several of their councillors]]. Tempesti says, “carcerati 
alcutti” [some were imprisoned^, without remarking that 
they were members of the council. Fears were entertained 
lest the inhabitants of Mublhausen should give tl^emselves up 
to the protection of the Catholic districts, and separate them- 
selves from the Protestants : Che volesse miitar relipone e 
protottori, passando all’ eretica fede con raocomandatsi alii can- 
ton! cattolici, siccome allora era raopomandata alU eretici." 
This is in allusion to the fact that MuhlbauBon, on its first 
entrance into the Swiss confederation, was not acknowledged 
by Uri, Schwyts, Lucerne, and Unterwalden, as those cantons 
anerwaids refused it their protection on joining the refonned 
ohuroh. (Gluts Blotshehn, continuation of Muller's Sohwei- 
zeigesohiohte, p. 873.) Tempesti has not an idea of thls^ 
peculiar position of things. He says ve^ drily : Bn^uta- 
rono che i Milausiiii volessero diohiararsi cat! iOMi.” fThey 
believed that the pemlejof Mfihlhausen desired to d^are 
themselves Catholiea.J Tempesti proceeds in like maqi^,'^ 
even where the author shews by his typognphioal sigts that 
he ia using the words of others • The Anonimoi Ou^|tor 
lino ” says that Pq>e l&tus V. was about to send 
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Modi into Switierland for tbo promotion of this oeoession, 
when bo receired intelligence that all the dissenuons were 
o^eased. Tempesti, neyerthelea«, dedaree that the pope did 
«nd the money; for he is resolved to make his bero^ above all 
thingSi magnificent and liberal, although it is certain that 
lihei^ity was by no means the quality for which he was 
most remarkable. 

I will not further accumulate examples. These are bis 
inodes of proceeding in all cases wherein I have compared 
him with his authorities. He is diligent) careful, and pos- 
sessed of good information, but limited, diy, monotonous, and 
destitute of any true insight into affairs; his collections do 
not enable the reader to dispense with an examination of the 
originals. This work of Tempesti's was not calculated to 
counteract, by an equal impression, tho effect of that produced 
by the book of Leti. 


II.— MANUSCRIPTS. 

_ T^et os now return to our manuscripts ; for precise aud* po- 
sitive information, we are, after all, constantly thrown back 
OB thorn. 

And first we meet with a MS. by Pope Sixtns himself— 
trentoninda written with his own mind, and made while he 
was still in his convent. 


Nc. 40. 

Jfsmovis autoprafe di Papa SisU> V. Bihl- Chigif 
No. III. 70. l.'iS Uaou. 

This document was found in a garret by a certain Salvetti, 
who made a present of it to Pope Alexander YU. Them ie 
no doubt wh^ver of its antbentioiliy. 

** Qnesto libro sash per memoria m Mole poche fauendneoe, 
serlMo lU mla propria mano, dove ok) cho sard soritto a lande 
di iHo sard la iganda ventd, e cod priego oreda ugn’ noe che 
kgfsii'' [This book shall be for a memorial of my few smalt 
pMsendingSt written with my own hand, wherein that wbicb 
<bsiB be writtNi to the ptmse of God dtall be the naked tmA ; 
■im 4) I play every one who reads it to bdfhve.] , 
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The book first contains accounts, oi which, however, at least 
one leaf is misBing, if net more. 

“ £ qui sar^ sciitji," he continues, “ tutti crediti, debiti et 
ogn’ altra mia attione di memento. E cosi su& la veritdi come 
qui si troTeri scritto." [And here shall be written all that 
is owing to me, and all that I owe, with every thing of mo- 
ment that is done by me ; and the troth will m socb as shall 
here be found written.^ 

To what 1 have already narrated in the text, 1 will here add 
one example more : Andrea del Apiro, frate di San Francesco 
conventuale^ venne a Yenetia, e nel partirse per pagar robo 
oomprate per auo fratello, qual mi diase far botega in Apiro, me 
domandb in prestito denari, e li prestai, presente fra (nrolamo 
da Lunano e fra Gomelio da Bologna, fiorini 80, e mi promise 
renderli a Montalto in mano di fra Salvatore per tutto il 
mese presente d'Angasto, come appar in nn scritto da sua 
propria mano il di 9 Agosto 1557, quale d neila mia casetta.” 
[Andrea of Apiro, ** hmr conventual ” of >St. Francis, came‘ 
to Yenice, and when departing, desired from me a loan of 
money to pay for goods which he had bought for his bro- 
ther, who he told me keeps a shop in Apiro, and I lent him 
thirty fiorins, there being present brother Girolamo of Lu- 
nano, and brother Gomelio of Bologna, and he promised to 
restore them to me at Montalto, pacing them into the handn 
of brother Salvatore, first taldng all the present month v£ 
August, as appears in a writing under his own hand, of the 
ninth day of August, 1557, which writing is in my little 
chest.^ 

here gain an insight into these little monaatic pro- 
ceedings; how one lends monqr to another, the borrower 
assisting the little trade of his brother, while othero serve as 
witeessw to the transaction. Fra Salvatore also makes his 
appearance. 

Then follows an inventory of books. '* Inventariom om- 
ninm libroinm tarn seorsum quam simul ligatorum qnoe ego 
Fr. Felix Perettus do Monte alto emi et do licentia superiorum 
poasideo. Qni seoisnm fiierit ligatus, fiwiat nnmeram; qui 
non enm alHs^ minune.'' [Inventory of all the hooks, 
ther hound separately or together with others, that I, btuther 
FeUx^ Peretto of Montalto, have bought aBdjNMaeaR w^ 
perinuaion of my auperiora. IRiose that ate bound by tnen- 
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selves make sepante numbeis, but not those bound together 
with others.]] I am now sorry that I did not take notes 
ftom this i^t^gne ; but it seemed to me to be very insi^- 
nifioBnt. 

At length we find at page 144. 

Memoria degli anni che audai a stodio, di officii, prediche 
e commissioni avute.” QMomomnda eonneming the yearn 
that I passed as a stndent, the offices I have held, my 
ragi^mente as a preacher, and the oommiasions I have 
received.^ 

These 1 will give at full len^h, idtbougb Tempesti has 
made extracts in various places ox bis work. It is important, 
as being the only diary of a pope that we possess. 

‘‘ Col nome di Dio 1540 il dl 1 settembre di merooldi iu- 


trai a studio in f errara, e vi finii il triennio sotto il rd‘ m'^ 
Hart" dalla Pergola. Nel 43 &tto il capitolo in Ancona andai 
a studio in Bologna sotto il r^ maestro Giovanni da Cor- 
reggio : intrai in Bologna il di S. Jacobo inaggior di Luglio, 
e vi stetii fine al settmnbre del 44, quando il costacciaro mi 
Biand«> baoeellier di convenlo in Rimini col rev^ regente m' 
Antonio du citta di Penna, e vi fimi il tempo sino al capitolo 
di Venezia del 46. Fatto il capittdo andai baeooUier di con- 
venio in Siena oou m'" Aiexandro da Montefalco, e '{oi finii il 
triennio fino al capitolo d’ Assisi del 49. Ma il oostaeeiato 
mi die’ la licentia del magisterio nel 49 a 22 LngUo, e quattro 
di dopo me addottorai a Fermo. Ncl capitolo generale di 
Assisi fui fatto regente di Siena 1549 e vi finii i) tnennio^ fn 


gen^ale mous" Gia Jacobo da Monte&lco. A Niqioli ; nel 
camtolo gonetalo di Genova fui fatto regente di Napoli 155S 
dal lev^ generale m' CHulio da Piaoenaa e vi finii il tnettaio. 
A Venezia : nel capittdo generale di Broaeia 1556 ini firtto 
regente dS VenezH^ e vi finii il ideonio, e I’anno primo dsQb 


mia rB|^a fni detto inquiaiter in tntto rill”" dominio 1557 dl 
17 di wnnaro. Nel cafMtolo generale uu Assisi 1559 filetto 
gaaeiile u** Giovu Anto^ da Genria, fni coBfimato rei(lMiite 
et imp^tore in Venezia eowe di sopn. Per la moiia di 
fepa nolo im.i'anno detto d'A^osto partii ib Vepsd» per 
thdtaie 11 miei a Hontalto, mqniaitoTO apostolieo ; jhoNd da 
ffinm tmsnlti ; 3 22 di Febbiaro 1560 tomai in nffieio otfl 
elbye di Pio UIJ. papa, et vi stetti tntto 1 Qinffiaa, • m» 
eUiub a Roma : il di 18 Lnglic 1560 fui fatto taafiy attia-^ 
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tente alia m 4 ui(iitione di Roma e giuiai I’offioio in mano del 
oard‘ Alejuaddrino. 

** (Prediche.) L'anno 1540 piedicai, ne havevo anchor 
cantato mese^ in Montepa^^aao, terra di Abruzzo. L’anno 
1541 predioai a Voghiera, villa Ferrareze, mentre ero stndente 
in Ferrara. L'anno 1542 pzodicai in Grignano^ villa del Pole* 
erne di Rovigo, e-atudiavo in Ferrara. L'anno 1543 predicai 
alia firatta di Badenara (Tiveva il Diedo e'l Manfrone) e at-n- 
diavoin Ferrara. L’anno 1544 predicai alia Canda, villa delta 
Badia, e atudiavo in Bologna. L'anno 1545 predicai le feste 
in Rimini^ in convento nostro, perche il m** ^ studio di Bo- 
logna ne pieooonpb la predica di Monte Sc&tulo, et ero hocC* 
di convento di Rimini. L’anno 1546 predicai a Macerata di 
Montefeltro et ero baoc* di convento di Rimim. L'anno 1547 
predioai a S. Geminiano in Toscana et ero faacc” di oonvoito 
a Sena. L'anno 1548 predicai a S. Miniate al Tedesco in 
Toscana, et ero bacO* di Siena. L'anno 1549 predicai 
in Ascoli della Marca, partite da Siena per I'ingresso de 
Spa^oli introdntti da Don Diego Mendozaa. L'anno 1550 
premcai a Fano et ero regentea Siena. L'anno 1551 predicai 
Ttel domo di Camerino oondotte dal r*” vescovo el ero>regento 
a Siena. L'anno 1552 predicai a Roma in S. Apostoli, e tre 
ill** cardinali me intrattennero in Roma, e lean tntto l’anno 
tre ^ della settimana la pistola a Romani di S. Paolo. L’anno 
1553 predioai a Genova, e vi se fece il eapitolo generak^ et 
andai regeute a Napoli. L’anno 1554 predicai a Napoli in 
S. Lorenzo, e vi ero regente, e lesei tntto l'anno in ebMlh 
I'evangelio di S. GiovannL L’anno 1555 predicai nei dnomo 
di Perugia ad instanza dell’ ill*” oardinale della Corgna. 
L'uino 1556 fu chiamato a Roma al eoncilio generale, che 
gU principib la santite di papa X^ulo lUL, peVd n<^ pr^icai. 
L’anno 1557 fn eletto inquisitor di Venezia e del dominio, e 
tusognandome tre di, della set tim ana seder al tribunale noA 
ptSKUcai ontUnariamente, ma 3 (?) di della settimana a SL 
Caterittadn 'Venezia. L'anno 1558 prediou a S. Apostoti q 
V enez^ e 4 giomi della settimana a S. Catorina, anomehe 
exjeqolisKl’offieio della s” inqnis**. L'anno 1559 non prsdJeat 
salvo tre di dalla eettimana a S. Caterina per le raelte ocen* 
palioni del & officio. L'anno 1560 teroando col biieve 
S. Santite a Venezia inqnintore taidi predicai sole % 
Caterina come di sepia. 
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“ (Conunissiom.) L'anno 1548 ebbi da rev*” m** Barto- 
lommeo da Maeerata^ mioistro della Marca, una ooromissione 
a Fermo per libeiar di prigione del S’ vieelegato £ra Leonardo 
della ftipa : lo libeni e lo condusei in Maoemta. L'anno 1549 
ebbi dal sud* R. P" oommissioni in tutta la costodia di Ascoli 
da Febbraio flno a pasqua. L’anno istesso dalF istesso ebbi 
una oommissione nel convento di Fabriano e vi remisi frate 
Kvangefista dell* istesso Inogo. L'anno 1550 ebbi dall’ 
istesso padre oommissione in ^egaglia : rimisi fta Nicolb in 
case e veddi i snoi conti. L'anno 1551 ebbi oommissione dal 
r*” p" generale m" Oia Jacobo da Montefalco a visitar tutta la 
parte ^ Montefeltro, Cagli et Uibino. L'anno 1552 ebbi 
wl' ill** oardinale protettor oommissione sopia nna lite esis- 
lente tra il guardiano fra Tommaso di Piacensa et no fra 
Franuestfo da Osimo, cbe aveva fatto la oooehina in Santo 
Apostolo. L'isteaso anno ebbi oommisrion dal rev*” padre 
generate m" Giulio da Piacenza nel convento di Formo, o 
privai di gnardianato m” Domenico da Montesanto, e viddi i 
ooiiti del procuratore fra Lndovieo Pontano, e bandii della 
provincia fra Cioeone da Moute deU* Olmo per aver date 
delle ferite a Ira Tommaso dell' istesso luogo. L'anno 1555 
ebbi daJ sudetto r*” generale oommissione di andar in Calabria 
a 'far 11 minietre^ perdie avca inteso qnello esser morto, ma 
vUarito quello esser vivo non aadai. L'anno 1557 ebbi com* 
missaono sopra il Gattolino di Gapodistria, sepra il Cbrzoneo 
da VegHa et altre assai oommissioni di fra Gtubo di Oapodts- 
tria. L’anno 1559 fnl fatto conunissario nella provinda di 
3. Antonio, tonni il eapitolo a Bassano, e fu eletto ministra 
m" Cbmelk) Veneso. L'anno 1 560 fui btto inquisitors apo- 
sttdico in tutto il dominio Yeneto, e dell’ iete^ anno fui 
&tto teologo assistente all inquintione di Roma il di 16 
Luglio 1560. 

** Nel eapitolo gmierale di Brescia 1556 (ni eletto promotor 
a magistwrii oon I'Andtia e con m** Gtotmiini da BoKamts et 
«|to tNWoalanMi da noi preunossi fnton dottorati rev^ 
geaecale in’” Giulio da Piacenza, eiob Antonie da Hontalcteow 
Ottaviaafli da Bavonai^ fionaventura da Oabiano, Mfctc AtA 
tonlo LagOt Ottaviano da N^li, Anttmio Pantetia & 
Rmlova, Ottaviana da Podova, Martiale Calabrese. OM 
wbiiH pro n ms d ma non adottorati da s. p. t**: Fiattoeaeo 'da 
Antonio da Crbino, Nicolb da Montefelop, idibofO 
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Appugliese, Antonio BoUette da Firenze, Constantino da 
Crema, il Piemontese et il Sicolino. In pei^ con rautoriia di 
un cavalier di S. Pietro da Brescia addottonu Antonio da 
TJrbino, il Piemontese e Constantino da Crema. Di Maggio 
1558 con I'antontd. del cavalier Centani adottorai in Venezia 
fra Paolo da S. Leo, frate Andrea d'4rimiiio, Giammatteo da 
Sassocorbaro e fra ^ronino da Lunano, tntti miei discepoli/* 
[In tbe name of God, on Wednesday, September the 1st, 
1540, I entered on my studies in Ferrara, and finished the 
trienninm there under the reverend Master Bartolomeo ddla 
Pergola. In 1543, after the chapter had been held in An- 
cona, I went to study in Bologna nnder the reverend Master 
Giovanni da Correggio ; I arrived at Bologna in the month 
of Jnly, on the day of St. James the El£r, and remuned 
there until September, 1544, when the eocaminer sent me 
as convent-bachelor to Bimini, with the most reverend regent. 
Master Antonio, of the oit^ of Penna, where I completed my 
time till the ehaptw of Vemoe in the year 1548. At the conclu- 
sion of the chapter I went as convent-baehelor to Siena with 
Master Alessandro da Monte&lco, and there finished the trien- 
ninm till the chapter of Assisi in 1 549. But the examiner gave 
me a master's license on the 22nd of Jnly in 1548, and four 
days after, I took the degree of doctor at Femo. At the 
chapter-general (d Assisi, I was made regent of Siena in 1 549, 
and there I finished the trienninm — ^Monsignore Gia Jacoiio 
da Monte&loo being general. At Najfies, in the diaptcr- 
general of Ge)ie% I was made regent of Naples in 155^ by 
the most reverend general, Master Ginlio da Piacenza, and 
there 1 finiehed the trienninm. At Veniee, in the general 
chafer of Brescia, in 1556, I was made regent of Venice, 
and there finished the trienninm, and in the first year of n^ 
TCgefitey I was elected int^insitor for the whole of the most 
illustrions dominion on the 17th of Juinary, 1557. In the 
chapter-general of Assisi, 1559, Master Giovan Aatoi|h> ds 
Cwvia being elected general, I was confirmed regiMt and 
haq&iiitor Sn Venice as aforesaid. On the death of Pope 
Pw IV^ in August of tiie same year, I went to visst my 
relations 4t Montalto, apostolic inquisitor. Induced hy the 
mceai tumnha proving, I returned to office on the 88nd of 
Felffuary, 1560, with a brief from Pope Fins IV., and remained 
thena until the end of June, when 1 was called to Hbrnn. 
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Oil the 18th of July, 1560, I was made assistant theologian 
to the ln>|umtion of Rome, and was sworn into office by 
Cardinal A.1e88aadrino. 

^Preachings.) In the year 1540 I preached — as yet 1 had 
never chanted mass— in Montepagano^ a place in Abmzzo. 
fa the year 1544 I preached at Yoghiera, a town of Ferrara, 
while 1 was a student at Ferrara. In the year 1542 1 
preached at Grignano, a town of the Poleaine di Rovigo, and 
was studying at Fenaia. Ip the year 1543 I preached to the 
brotherhood of Badenara (Diedo and Manfrone were then 
living), and was studying in Ferrara. In the year 1544 T 
preached at Canda, a town of Badia, and was studying 
in Bologna. In ^e year 1545 I preached the festival 
sermons at Rimini in our own convent, beeanse the pulpit of 
Monte Scutnlo was already occupied by the muster the 
in Bologna, and I was l^helor of the convent of 
Bimini. In the you 1546 I preached at Mscerats di Mon- 
tefidtro, and was tiachelor of the convent of Rimini. In the 
year 1 547 1 preached at St. Geiuiniano in Tnsemiy, and was 
Mdmlor of the convent of SKena. In the year 1548 T 

C ached at St. Miniato si Tedesco in Tuscany, and was 
belor of l^ena. In the year 1549 I preached in Asooli 
della MaroS) haring left Siena on account of the entrance of 
the Spuiiards, who were introdueed by Don Diego Mendoiza. 
ta the year 1550 I preached at Fsuio, aSd 'was r^nt at 
Siena. In the year 1551 I preached in the ^bedra^ b«nng 
j^^Kinted by the most reverend bishop, iririH was regent at 
Sinna In the year 1.552 1 preachra in the church of 
the Holy Apostles in Rome, and fhree most illiislrioRs cm- 
dinals entertained me in Rome, and thron^oot that year 
I read tiie t^tle of St. Panl io the Romans three da;^ in 
e v wy week. In the year 1553 1 piMohed at Genoa, ahd the 
dtuttoi^geDeral was held there^ when I was sent r^;eiit to 
Ntples. In the year 1554 I piwuhad at Naples ib the 
(dinrd) of St. Lorenso, and was regent there, and tinoqghcMil 
that year I read the gospel of St. John in that dbnreh. 
la the year 1555 I preached in the cathedral at Perugia 
at the laqaestof the most illostrioas Cardinal della Gbfgnuw 
In, iibc year 1556 I was called to Romir to tita general 
cniaiall, which was now commenced by bis hollMSs Ptpd 
bat 1 'did not pieaeh. In tm year liiir I wae 
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elootsd inquisitor of Yenioe and of its entire teriitoiy ; and 
having to sit in court three da^ oi every '(reek, I did not 
usually preach, excepting three(?)day8 of the week at St. Cathe- 
rine's of Venice. In die year 1558 I preached at the Holy 
Apostles in Venice, and four days of the week at St. Cathe- 
rine, although I stiD performed the office entrusted to me bV 
the Holy Inquisition. In the year 1559 I did not preMh 
more than three days in the week at St. Catherine’s of Venice^ 
because of the multitude of cases before the Hol^ Office. In 
the year 1560, returning to Venice as inquisitor, with the 
brief of his holiness, I preached in^the afternoons only at 
St. Catherine’s as aforesaid. 

[ (Commissions.) In the year 1548 I'received from the 
very reverend Mastw Bartolomeo da Maderata, minister of 
the March of Ancona, a commission to Fermo, for the purpose 
of liberating brother Leonardo della Bipa from the prison of 
the vice-legate. I liberated him accordingly, and conducted 
him to Maoerata. In the year 1549 I had commisrions from the 
same reverend father for the whole district of Ascoli, from 
February to Easter. In the second year, and from the same 
person, 1 had a commission to the convent of Fabriano, and I 
thwe reinstated brother Evangelista, of the same place. In 
the year 1550 I had from the same &ther a commission in 
Senegaglia, where I restored brother Nicolo to his house, and 
examined his accounts. In the year 1551 I had a commis- 
sion from thever^ reverend lather-general, M^Giadacobo da 
Monte&lco, to visit all that district cf Montefeltio, Ca|^ and 
Urbino. In the year 1552 I received from the most illus- 
trious cardinal-protector a' commission with respect to a law- 
suit pending between the guardian brother Tommaso d$ 
Piacenza, and a certain brother Francesco da Oshno, who had 
superintended the kitchen department in Santo Apostolo. 
The same year I had a commission from the most reverend 
father-general, M**' Giulio da Piacenza, to the conventr of 
Fermo^ when I deprived Master Dominioo da Monteaanto of 
the guardianship, and examined the accounts of the pto- 
ourator brother Ludovico Pontano ; and I banished brother 
Ciccone da Monte delT Olino from the province, for hatidg 
inflicted eertain woonds on brother Tommaso, of ^e Mine 
plM. In the year 1655 I had a cCmmissSon from the afore- 
said moat reverend general fo go into Gadabr^ and ati afl 
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nuRiater, beoaose he had besM that the minister was dead • 
but being infonned he was alire, I did not go. In the year 
1557 I had a commission respeotii^ Gattolino di Capo 
d’Isteia, and respecting Ganoneo da V^lia, with seyeral com- 
missions besides, of brother Gin}io of (^po d'lstria. In the 
year 1559 I was made commissioner of the province of St 
A^aio ; I held the chapter at fiassano, and Master Comelio 
Voneto was elected minister. In the year 1560 I was ap- 
pointed inquiuter apostoUc for all the dominions of Veni^ 
and on the 16th of Jul^, in the same year, was made assistant 
theologian to the Inquuition of Rome. 

[At the ohapter-general held in Brescia in the year 1556, 1 
was elected promoter to masterships, together with Andrea 
and Master Gioranni da Bergamo ; and at that time eight 
baobelors, promoted by us, were admitted to doctors’ d^rees 
by the very reverend general, Master Giulio da Piaoenm; 
namely, Antonio da Montalcino, Ottaviano da ^venna, Bona- 
ventura da Gabiano, Mans Antmio da Lugo, Ottaviano da 
Napoli, .^tonio Panzrtto da Padova, Ottaviano da Padova, 
and Martial^ a C^abrian. Right others were also promoted, 
but were not admitted to doctors’ degrees by the most reverend 
&Aer : Fianoesoo da Sonnin^ Antonio da Urbino, Nicolo da 
Monte&lco, Jatobo, an ^nliaii, Antonio fiolletta da Fireaie, 
Coastaotioo da Oroma, il PienMHitese, and il ^colinoi fiat 
with the authority of a knight of St. Pietro da Biesoia, I did 
mjfself oonf4» the degree of doctor on Antonio da UrUno, the 
P^ontese, and Constantino da Ctema. Ip May, 1556, 
with the authority of the Cavalier Centani, 1 also admitted, in 
V^oe, brother Paolo da St Leo, brother Andrea d'Arimino^ 
Gnminatteo da Sassocwrisaro, and brother Tironino (h Lunanc^ 
who were all my disciples, to bo electors. 

No. 50 

ihr fUn K., i^H9 manu sniMiiUEcr. Bihl. Altitri, 
57 iuoue. [The Life of Siztos V., corrected by his own 
bmid. Altieri Library.^ 

it is trae^ is only a copy, bnt one in which tiie mn»s 
«|iter,,aad the correctionB made by t^ pcpe^ ne 
hransciibed. The corremioDs «ue s«en written over 
■i teMii that IteTU been erased 1^^ a stroke of the pen. 
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It begiBs by describing tiio poverty of this pope's parents^ 
who earned tbeir maintenance ^ alieni parviqueagri cnltura ” 
£by the culture of a nanov field, and that belonging to others^* 
AlMve all other members of the &mily, he piaiaes the jttgnoia 
Oamilla , who at the time he wrote had ceitainly bntvm^ 
inodeiate daims to notice. “ Qnse ita se intia modestim atqoe 
-humilitatis sum fines eontinuit sempoi’, ut ex summa et 
sima fortune fratris, prater innocentiae atqne ftngalitaitis 
famam et in relictia sibi a &milia n^potibus pie ac U&rslher 
educaodis diligentim laudem, nihil magnopeie c^sae did 
possit." [Who so restrained herself within the boonds of 
her modesty and humility, that die cannot be said to have 
gained any thing by the most high and exalted fortune of bar 
farother, beycmd the fame ci innocence and firngality, and the 
praise acquired by her diligence in piously and hbor^y edu- 
cating the grandohUdren foft by the family to her care.^ He 
enlarges on the education, advance, and early adminiiitTat io n 
of the pontiff, and is particularly remarkable for the zeal with 
which he insists on the Christiui principle obvious in the archi- 
tecture of Rome, and the eulogies he be^ws on thattandeBoy. 

This little work must have been c(Httposed about the year 
1-587. It was the intention of the author to depict the suc- 
ceeding periods also. ** Turn dicentur nobis pleniqs, cum acta 
‘ ejus (Sixti) majori parata online prodere memoriie e^ieriemur. 
Quod et focturi pro viribus nostris, si vita suppetet, 
conatu snmus ; et ipse iugentia animo complexus, nee 
mediocri contentus ^oria, uberem ingeniis materiam pimhi- 
tuius egr^e ilo se condendi rolumina videtiff/' [We *>11 
.speak more folly when we sliaU attenmt to nlato his acts 
in a more extended order, whieh we wiU do, if life be per- 
mitted us, with our mori earnest efforts; and fram the 
magnitude of his conceptions, and his disdain of all mediocrity 
of glorpr, it seems probable that he will supply rich materiiJs 
for writing many volumes of no ordinary chpiaoter.]] 

How tk most impmtaat question arising with nc^eet to 
the dooaflsent before us is, wn^her it really was mvired bar 
' the pontiff. 

Tempeati, who was net aequamted with the oopy in the 
Altieri libmiy, was also in possesnon of a Httlc work that 
had been leoommended to him as having been aonpctod Ito 
Graziani, and revised by Pope fi^xtas. He malcw cto tl ill. 
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objeetioiui against it, and may porably be -eoneet in these 
remariok Bat that vork waa net identical with this of ours. ‘ 
XnaiMBti draws attention, amOi^ other points (p. 30), to the 
§(^}!kU Ocaaani makes the pope begin his fint procession 
£rem the ehnioh of the Holy AposU^ whereas, this prooes- 
skm, in Act, set forth from that of the Aia Cceli. Bat this is a 
naisteke much more likely to escape the oheervation of a miut 
who had become pope, and had the aiburs of the whole world 
on his hands, than thiU of the father Maestro Tempesti. In 
our “ Tita," however, this error is not to be found : the fact is 
there stated quite correctly. “ Yerum ui aooeptum diTinitus 
iK'tnorem ab ipso Deo exordiretiir, ante mania supplieationes 
decrevit, quas ipse cum pataibus et frequente populo pedibus 
exiiaia cum religione obivit a templo Franciscanorum ad S. 
Marmm Majorem." QBut that he might begin by doing 
honour to God, from whom he had received his dignity, he 
decreed b^ore all things that supplication should be oflered, 
to which end he most piously proceeded on foot with the 
fathere and a vast crowd ol people, from the ohu^ of the 
Fsaneucaos to that of Santa Mbuia Maggiore.^ 

We have still further tostimony to the authenticity of oiv 
HfeUe work. Another biography, the next which we shall 
mcamine, relates that Sixtus had made a note on the margin 
of certain eommentaries, to the effect that, ** soronnu alteram 
teneiu sstate dcoesMsse” [another sister had died in her 
^t!kihood3 ; and we find that this very thing h:u been done 
OA the manuscript before os. The first aut^ had writien, 
**<|imiwni alteca nupsit, ex cujus filia SiJvcstrii profluxisse 
dsNintw, quoe adnument suis puotifex, &c." [Of whom one 
. was and Isoiu a daughter of hers the Klveseri fiunil^ 

i is said ie be descended, whom tho pontiff numbers atnosg hw 
I kiidind .3 some other words Sixtus struck ovf^ 

I sMd wteto in addition ** Quarum altera sstate adhuo tenem 
I decessit." 

I ' TMs asoend biegnqaby further sayh: */In 31is commen- 
I tmsw ait ipae Sbe^ qui ea reoegnovit, adsoriptum reperi, 

[ Slixii aiatrsas Msriauam non quidon ante eonceptnm sed panic » 
^ aMis editam fifiamf de fbtuia rgns magnitadhic divinitus nisBe 
I nuMSftMn* [In those commentaries, revised by Sixtus kim* 

I fiad'Wiittsn by him, that Mariana, tka niotk« of 
diMMif net indeed belera ^ conception of her aoo, Imt kefbie 
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his ^rUi, WHS divinely premonished of hia future grestnes8.3 
This also we find in our manuscript. Tho author had said that 
^,.7” Peretto had received the prediction in a jlomh “ nascitumm 
siiii filium qni aliqnando ^ summas easet dignitates perven- 
turns" Qihat a son should Ibe bom to him, who would one 
day attain to the highest dignities^. The word father is 
marked out, and ejus uxor partui vioina " [his wife near 
to her delivery^ inserted. 

By these corrohotations our little work acquires a great 
authenticity: it proves itself to be immediatny connected 
with that autograph of the pope, and well deserves to be 
separately printed. 


No. 51. 

Sixtus V.i PoMi/ex Maximus. Bihl. Alderi. 80 leaves. 

This is precisely the work by which we have been enabled 
to establish the authenticity of the preceding. I do not per- 
ceive that it was known either to Tempesti or any other 
writer. 

The author wrote after the death of Sixtus. He already 
complains that tho pontiff's memory was injured and mis- 
represented by many fabulous inventions. “ Sixtus V.,’’ he 
begins, “ memoriae qnibusdam gratae, aliquibus invisaa, cahni- 
bus magnae, cum cura nobis et sine embitu dicetnr : curam 
expectatio multomm acuit (obwohl die Schrift niemals ge- 
drnckt worden), ambitum senectus nobis imminens pimeidit." 
[Sixtus V., of memory dear to some, abhorred by others, but 
ereat in the opinion of all, shall be described by ns eac^ 
fully, and without false motives : oUr care is stimulated 
the expectation of numbers (adtkough the manuscript was 
never printed), and impending age precludes all selfirii 
motives.3 

He conriders his subject to be veiy importmit “Vix 
aut rerum moles major aut mi^ioris aniui pontifex uUo un- 
quam tempore conenrrerunt.” [There have scarcely ever 
concurred events of greater magnitude with a pope of higher 

miad*3 

In the first {idrt' of his little work the author whitos «lhe 
life of Sixtus v . to riie period of his rievation to the 
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throne. For this purpose he derives his muterials from the 
ubeve-iuutteil biogimphy 4 *the vaiioas correspondences of Sixtus, 
vrhlBh 'he fre<{aenuy cites, and oral oommunications from 
Ui^iMd Pahaotto, or from a confidential member of the pope's 
household; called Capeletto. From these sources he obtained 
many ronunrhable particulars. 

Chap. 1. ** Sixti genus, paientes, patria."— We here find 
the strange story that Sixtus had desired in his youth to be 
called Crijiitus Qthe long-haired^ ; nay, that he even was so 
called in his monastery for a certain time. By this word he 
meant to signify a comet, and chose the name as expressing 
his hopes in his own future fortunes (** ptopter speratam semper 
ah 8« ob ea quse mox exsequar portenta nominis et loci clarita- 
tem ") ^by reason of the illustrions name and station ever 
hoped by him, in consequence of the portents ivhich 1 shail 
hereafter set forth]. There is supposed to be allusion to thi’f 
m the star of his armorial bearings ; but that is certainly not 
a coBiet. The pemtiff himself told Paleotto that the pears in 
his arms were meant to signify Ins father (Peretti), and that 
mounlaiiis designated his native land : the lion hearing 
the pears was meant to imply at once magnanimity and . 
braefioenee. 

% ** Ortns Sixti divinitus ejusque futiira magnitiido pnu- 
Buttoiafeur.” QThe birth of Sixtus and bis future greatness is 
foretold.^ — &hxtus himself relates that- his fatlier 
.*0800 heard a voice callug to him in the night, Yadc, age, 
Parntte, uxori' juDgore ; paritOfa euim libi filium es^ cui 
FtUrns nemen impones : is enim mortalium olim maximus cat 
fiitutBS.” ^Rise, Peietti, and go seek thy wife, for a son is ^ 
abaut to be born to thee, to whom thou sWt give the name 
of IMix, mmw he is one day to bo the greatest among mor- 
tals] -Ho isuo a strange fellow, wiUiout doubt, this Perettl. 

wife was at that tim in the service of the idiove-named 
Diana, in the town., Fwowing the intimation of this pro- 
phMiB eoBmimgemeiit, he stole away to Hie , town through the 
B^t Biril Ae fogs; fur he dend sot shew Umsdf in the day, 
flhBB IMW- of his oreditom. An extraordinary origin this4 
4lil a hitot .pesied ■ Peretti fenually assured his orraiteto of 
Silhty op the strength of bis son's good fortune. WhOii 
hw hid the ohlid in his iixms,'Ke would de^re that he tras 
"fttb-tn. . q. 
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eanying » pope, and would Jiold out Uio little foot for his 
neighboan to kies. ’ 

3. **Noausi -Peretto dedued, when ebjectuos were made 
to him agunst the name of Felix : Bi^tunio potins quam 
Felieis nomine oardiit.’' {^Rather shall he be withont bap> 
^ tism than without the name of Felix.^ The bed once took 
five from a light left burning near it ; the mother rushed .to 
save her cfaUd, and found it nnhurt and laughing; V(M7 
much 08 it happened to Servius Tullius, the child of the slave- 

S 'rl, whose predestined greatness was annonnoed by the Aune 
at played aronnd his head while asleep. After so many 
eenturies had passed, the prodigy was repeated, or at least, 
the bdiof in it was revived. 

4. “ Studiak'’>^Tliat the pontiff had tended swine was a fact 
that he was not fond of having repeated ; and finding it in- 
serted in the above-mentioned commentaries^ he forbade their 
eentinuanee. The narration in this ofaapter describes the 
rapidity of his early progress, and how he ecMSttpied his aaaster 
too moeh for his five bajoochi. “ Vix mensem wtervm«fl^mm 
magistro dederat, cam iUe Perettum adit, state se eewTentfs 
posse negans : tam enim multa Felioem swqpia reliquonmn 
tnm et morem discere, ut sibi, multo plus in nno ulo quani m 
ceteris institnendis omnibus laboranti, non expediat maxiaaiu 
eperam minims omnium mercede oonsomete.’' [He had 
aoaioely passed another month with the master when fibe 
latter sent to Peretto, refuring to abide by the agmemMt ; 
for that Felix took so many lemons ont of the nsw oouise, 
and b^oad what tbe rest could crani»ebend, that he, the 
teadier, found it jmt expedient to JslMMit so much more in 
teaching him than he did aH the others, thus doii^more work 
^ where he had least pay.^ The fntnie pontiff was xathAr 
asfverely treated hj Fm Satvatoin. He got many a blow fw 
nnt phusii^ his food before him in proper older, fhc pom 
child ratsm hinsdf on tiptoe^ but was so littie that he 
stdt seascdy reach the le^ ^ the table. 

5. ‘*'^HIs oenventual life.'*^1hts is what we hsM Tchrifld 
in the text when desmUng his tibde «f study, and the 
potikthm St Assisi. The fesi iame^ef hie fueaidiing. Wksn 
on a jonmer, the pottle of Bilforte stofqwd bsm, mHl.iKmJd 
wot permit him to leave titem uniti he hid thrice ffSiti^ to 
an iromonse ooneoocse of the inhabitants. ^ . 
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6. “ Montelti evm Ghideri%|Aloxaiidriiio Jiiiigeiidea £uni> 
fiMitetia oocftsio." [The occuS^m of Montuto's forming an 
acttqinaluiGe with Ghislieri Cardinal Alexandrino.^ 

7. “ Per UMgnam multomm ii^^^diatn ad magiioe midtoeciae 
hottoine evadit.** [To the great invy of many, he atnves'at 
great and niimerona hoiionrB.]^In Yenioe particularly, where 
no oarried ihrongh the printing of the Index, he had mnch to 
endure. He was on one oocasicn compelled to leave the city, 
and hesitided to return. Cardinal Caipi, who had been hu 
protector from the time of tho often-cited diepensation, gave 
Ihe Franoisoans of Yenice to understand that unless Montalto 
were suffered to renuun there, no (me of their order should 
oontinue in the city. Yet he could not maintain his ground 
there. The brethren of bis own order accused him b^re the 
Council of Ten, charg'ing hiin with occasioning disorders in 
the repnbtio, by refusing absolution, namely to those who were 
ih possession of forbidden books qui damnatos libros domi 
letdACant He was compelled to retam to Rome, where he 
twnaiWrTiiiiiiiilliii tu the Inquisition. 

Rontauss inqnisitionis eonsnltor, soi ordinis proenratoi^ 
inter ffleotogos congrng>tionis Tridentini oon(»lii adsortbi- 
ittr>" rConsultOT of the Roman Inquisition, proenretor of bis 
in&r, 1^ la insmibod aia<mg the theol(^iaDS of the oongregBi- 
of Ihe cduncil of Trent.3~By the Fnmciacans of Rome 
Idso^ X(mtBlto was received only on the express leccm- 
tnmidation of Cardinal Carpi, and the latter seat him bis 
meats ; he supported him in evety pontion, and recommended 
hfan on his death- bed to Cardinal Ghislieri. 

ft. ^Iter in Hnpaaiani," [Journey into Spain/]-^Ile accom- 
panied Buoaeouipagno, aftnwards Gregory Xfil- Fyen at 
that time tlusre was by no means a g^ understanding bat- 
tween them. Montalto was sometunes oUiged to tra^ in 
the fanggagn-waggun. **Aeiadit noanunquam ut quasi per 
tt^fnrinni not neeeaaitatem jumento deaUAniloa vebtouus quibna 
i Wft miUi o n t ai eemportibantur. iweeise fuerit.*’ [II 

ueeMioimtly, WheMir by way of affirontinjg him or 
fr^ ■haBSHty, that lmvln|f*^no MunnI provided for his riding; 
Iw wan oompmlod to take a on the vehide whkdi haan 
Many oliier d^ta foRowed. ► 

^ naf hoaariBoa d^lataa episeopatum par iniqmaam 
KthiiahRi ddnmniaB oardinalatus Montdto matnmtur." {|Aiter 
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an honourable fulfilment of the duties of his bishopric, Mont- 
alto’s advance to the cardinalate was hastened bj the calum- 
nies of evil-minded men.^ — ^The nephew of Pius V. was also 
opposed to him : alium veterem contubernaleni eveheudi 
cnpidus" [being anidous to advance some old boon companion 
of his own^. The pope was told, amongst other things, that 
four carefnlly-closed chests had been taken into the apart- 
ments of Montalto, who had lodged himself with exceeding 
splendour and luxury. Fins hereupon went himself unex- 
pectedly to the monastery. He found bare walls, and asked 
what were the contents of the chests, which were still in the 
room : “ Books, holy father,*' said Montalto, that I propose 
to take with me to St. Agatha *' (St. Agatha was his bishop- 
ric), and he opened one of the chests. Pius was highly pleased, 
and soon afterwards made him cardinal. 

11. “ Montalti dum cardinalis fnit vita et mores." [The 
life and habits of Montalto while in his cardinalate.^ — Gregory 
deprived him of his pension, which many thought to be 
significant of his future pontificate : — Levis cnim anllcorum 
quorundam snperstitio din credidit, pontificum aniinis oc- 
cultam quandam in futures successores obtrectatiunem in- 
sidere." [For there has long been a weak supersticion held 
about the court, that a certain secret aversion steals into the 
minds of the pontiffs against those who are to be their 
successors.^ 

12. “ Francisci Peretti cmdes incredibili animi sequitate tole- 
juta.” [The slaying of Francesco Peretti is endured with in- 
credible equanimity.] 

13. **’ Pontifex M. magna patrum consensione declara- 
tuT." [Is declared supreme pontiff with the full consent 
of the fathers.^ 

Then follows the second part. 

Hactenus Sixti vitam per tempera digessinius : jam hinc' 
per species rmun et capita, nt justa hominis scstimatio cuique 
in promptu sit, exeqnar.” [To this point we have relate<l 
tho lifo of Sixtus in the order of time : his actions shall 


henceforth be arranged under their several heads, that all 
may readily form a jnst estimate of the man.^ 

But of this part only three chapters are to be found 
“Gratia in benemeritosj-^pietas in Franciscanorum wdinem 
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piiblica sscaritos." QUis favour to tko deserving, his attach- 
ment to the Franciscans, and the public security.^ 

The Isrfit is by far the most important, on account of the 
description it furnishes of the times of Gregory XIII. I did 
Rt>t make a complete transcript of the whole, out will at least 
giV'O an extract:— “ loitio quidem nonnisi qui ub caedes et 
latrrtcinia proscripti erant, ut vim inogistratunm effugerent, 
genus hot* vitoi insutuerant ut aqua ct igne prohibit! latebris 
siJ varum conditi aviisque niontium fenirum ritu vagantes 
miseram anxiamque vitam fiirtis propemodum neccssariis sue- 
tentarent. Verura ubi rapinae dulcedo et impunito? nequitim 
»pes alios atquo alios extremm iraprobitatis homines oodem 
expulit^ cccpit quasi logitimum allquod ^vel mercimonii vel 
artiilcii genus latrocinium frequentari. Itaque ccrtis sub 
iludbuSi quos facinora et seevitia nobilitassent, societates pro- 
seiiplOTum et sicarioniin ad viui, coedcs, latrocinia coibant. 
I^ioram duces ex audacia vel scelere singulos scstimabant : 
£ieinoroi;u)simi et snevissima ausi maximc extollebantur ac 
decoTiounm centurionnraque nomluibus militari propo more 
^nabiMitnr. TTi a^os et itinera nun jam va^o nialeficio ^ed 
jastn ]^Be imperio infcsta Labebaut .... Denique oporam ad 
e«<W>ni immicorum, stupra virginum et alia a quil'us mens 
refdgit, factiosis houiiiiibus ct scelere alieiio ad suani ox- 
ata|aiidam libidinem egentibus piesente pretio locare : eoqne 
res Jam devoitovH>i ut nemo se impune poocare posse crederet 
ussi cui proscriptorum aliquis et exulum periculum prmstaret. 
lis fiebai rebus at iion modo improbi ad scelera, veruiii etiam 
minime m'ali homines ad incolumitatem ejusniodi feras bestias 
abi mneesarias putareut- ... Id pivceribus et principibns 
viris perpetuo palani usurpari. . . Et. vero graves Jacobo 
Boncompagno suaceptm cum primanls viris inimicitue ob rin- 
latam saarom cedium immunitatem diu fortunam concussere. 
Procerum plerique, sive quos ms alieuum exbauserat, sive 
quorum Mnbitio et luxus supra opes erat, sive qnos odia et 
iwxaoetMH libido ad cruenta oonsilia rejeoeiant, non modo 
piltrocinmia Istronum suscSpere, sod fiedus cum illis mrtis 
MndiiiienitMis sancire ut operam illi ad omdem loearent mer- 
cede impunitntis et perfugii. Quum quo qnisque sicariorum 
P j dro Bo a1«setur no turn csset, si cui quid surreptuin aut per 
fUQ Abliftttm furet, ad patronum depreeatorem oonfng^ebatmv 
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qni seqaesirum simulans, otrinque raptor, tarn pnedee partem 
a sioariis tarn opens meroedem a snpplioibns^ aliquatndo reca- 
aantia specie^ quod saTissimum est lapina goous, extorqiiebat. 
Nee defoere qiu nlbo adyersus meroatores atqae peenuiosos 
eominqae filio^ agros etiam et bona ex destmato immitterent, 
iiaque deinde xedimmidis ad seque copfugientibus operam 
yenderrat^ oasum adeo miseiantea ut ex auimo misereri oredi 
posssot. . . . Lites aksariomm arbitrio priyatia intendobantnr, 
snmmittebantur yi adaoti teatea, metu alii a (eatimenio dioendo 
deteriebantur. . . . Per nrbea fisctioaea exoriri, diatuetas 
ooma et eapillitio, ut hi in Javam, illi in dexterara partmn vel 
yilloa alereut comanim yel comam a fronte demitterent. 
Multi, ut fidem partinm alicui addigtam fimarent, uxorea 
necaban^ ul fitiaui, aororea, ^Sinea eomm inter quna oenaeri 
yellent dueerent, alii Mnaanguineamm viroa dam aeu palam 
truoidabant, ut illaa in quoa in auaa partea adlegerant ool- 
looacent. Yulgaie ea tempeatate fuit ut cuique sive forma 
aeu opea muHeria eujuaounqne plaoniaaent, earn procerum 
aliquo interprete yel inyitia oognatis nxorem duoeret : neque 
raro aceidit at prsadiyitea nobileaque homines exnlam ab- 
jectimiinia et rapto yirentibus grancQ cum dote filiaa eollocare 
yel eorum indotataa filiaa ipai aibi juaao matiimonio juRgne 
cogerentur. . . . Seeleiatiaaimi bominea tribnnalia oonstituere^ 
forum indicere, judieia exercere, aontea apnd ae aoenaare^ 
teatibua urgexe, tormentia yeritatem extorquere, denique 90 - 
lemni formula domnare : alioa yero a legitimia nmgistratibua 
in yineula ooiijeotoa, oauaa per prdrem (proenratoron) apud ae 
dicta^ absolyere, eorum acouaatorea ac judieea poena taHonia 
oondemnare. Coiam damnatoa pimsens pmna aequebatur : ai 
quid statutam in abaentea foretj tamtiaper niora erat dnm 
Boeleria miniatri interdum cum mandatia pencxipcis nteque 
oha^natis oiroummitterentar> wi per yeram yim agerent quod 
leigom lu^brio agebatnr. . . . Dominos et regea ae onjna edli* 
buiaaet proyinoiss, ne aolenniboa qnidem inaugniationnm pan- 
centea, dixere multi et sorqiBere. . . . Non aemel aaeia 
leotile e templis direpta, ao^tiaaimam et aBoratlaaimnim 
euoharistiam in ailyaa ae latibiua aqkortarant, qua ad moinea 
fiagiiiaetexectamentaabnterentnr. . . . Mellitado Gregwiam 
impeiii malum in pejus oouyertit. Sicariorum in*- 

finita, quae CmUo ex lafAp enpiditatibns eoaniyentium ysI in 
apeoiem tontum iraaoentium miniatrorum largitiones snffieeiet. 
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PabUoa fide securitas yel petentlbua eonooNa vel qtonte 
aUata : areibna, oppidis, militibos j^aBSewbantar. Eos, 
veUi ab iigregio £ittnora roduoda, moltiiadts qnooanque 
treaty qiOBtaiwb effua miiahatar, buidabat. ..." pt is 
trao tiiat» afr the irst, those only who were outlaw^ for 
naasdar md robbery had commenoed this kind of life, to 
o e e a pc f e et the hedd of the mapstrates. Debarred the nseof 
Ibe and watMT, ccmoealed in the eoverts of the woods, and 
Inking tike wild boasts among the patUess wilds of the 
nio«Mtaia% they led an anxious and miserable existence, sus- 
tained by abncMil neeessaiy thefts. But when, by the lore of 
rapoie and the hope of impunity, numbers of most depmyed 
men were afterwards allured to the same oouirse, robbery 
fiegan to ho followed as though it were a pennitt^ kind of 
trade or eommerco. Companies of on^ws and assassins were 
aceordin^y assoeistod for violeneo, mnrder, and robbery, 
undn entaki ehiefs^ distingBished for their crimes and cm^ 
tiai> These chiefs esteemed their followers in proportion to 
their aadaetty and gnilt ; the most atromous eriminids, and 
these who had dared the most sa^’age nniragea^ were most ex- 
telisd and held in highest honour, being eiraowed with titles^ 
abeest m the manner oi eol^era^ and made deourions ar oea- 
tmhnks. These now infested the open fields and the road% 
no# as uMwe wandering mannders, ont as men who had the 
jntf right to the rule of them. . . . Hieii, fiaally, they lent 
uu# th^ services for money, slanghtering the enenriee of these 
who hired than, deflowering rirgins, and committing other 
miqniiiee from which the soul recoils, being over ready to 
penovH vittanioa for tboeo who needed and would pay for ^ 
aid of desperate hmids. And things had proceeded so far 
that he whom these outlawe agreed to proteot from the eonseo 
^asoens of crime bdieved himself able to commit evil wift 
inmniiity^ so that reckless and savage men vt this sort began 
to he tlMirmhi needful, not by the wicked only, srho required 
tosir hc^ bat even by those whuwrn^ not depinved, bat who 
uBMiad s a a d them uMdul as protectors feom danger. . . . These 
things w«*» openly tolerated and practised by the great and 
nefchw j . . . and fir iacnpo Buonoompagnn was long tnvedved in 
dlnt^ finis wUk th* gnat men, because he had violated tta 
'imntoiUiea of their honaes. For numbers of the noblen, eithw 
uieiiiltolnied 1^ debto induced by amldtion and Ibvn nf 
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^iftsare to exceed their means, or led on to deeds of cruelty 
and violence by quarrels and revenge, afforded their patronage 
to jobbers, and even entered into leagues with them, hiring 
tbeir services to do murder in return for impunity and shelter. 
Then, when it became known who was the patron of the 
several assassins, he who had suffered robbery or vicdence 
^dressed his plaint to this patron, when he, pretending to 
mediate, became the plunderer of both, extorting a part of 
their prey from the brigands, and taking reward for bis pains 
trom those who sought his help, though making a show of 
refunding it,-~the most cruel and iniquitous of all modes of 
plunder. Nor were there wanting men who even contrived 
attacks on merchants and rich persons, on their sons, their 
estates, or other possessions, and then sold their services to 
tbe aggrieved for the redemption or ransom of that which had 
been taken, pretending to so much compassion for that dis> 
aster, that they might have been believed to pity those suf- 
ferers from their hearts. . . . Lawsuits were instituted against 
certain others at the instance of bandits, some witnesses being 
compelled to swear by fear, while others by fear were pre- 
vented from bearing testimony. . . . Throughout the cities 
fustions were established, each distinguished by head-dress or 
manner of wearing the hair, which some turned to the right 
side, and some to the left, while others raised it in knots, or 
brought it low on their foreheads. There were many who, to 
confirm their hold on tbo party they had adopted, killed their 
wives that they might marry the daughters, sisters, or other 
kinswomen of those with whom they desired to be leagued. 
Others slew the husbands of their kinswomen, either secretly 
or openly, that they might give the widows in marriage to 
those of their league. It was at that time a common thing 
for a man to obtain any woman to wife whose beauty or 
riches had pleased him, by the mediation of some noble, even 
though her kindred were unwilling ; nor did it rarely happen 
that higblv-bom and very rich men were compelled to give 
their daughters in marriage with large dowries, to most abjeet 
outlaws, and men living by rapine, or to join themselves m 
marriage with the undowered danghtera of those brigands. 
The most abandoned men constituted tribunals, anntmnead 
their courts, arrogated judicial power, called the accused b#^ 
fore them, urged witnesses to testify against them, extorted 
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CTiUeaoe by Uvtares, and finally passed seocence in legnlii 
fonti : or they would those who had been thrown into 
prieoii by the lawfol ma^trate, hare the cause of such pleaded 
before themcwlrca by attorney, then acquitting them, would 
octudeuiu theip accusers and judges in the penalties of the Ux 
tutixy/Ma. If the accused were present, immediate execution 
followed the sentence ; if the decree were against the absent, 
no other dday was permitted than that needful for despatch- 
ing the ministers of crime with orders written and formally 
seated, who inflicted with grievous reality what had been 
detanniaed in mockery of law. There were many who 
called themselves lords and kings of such provinces as they 
chose, not even dispensing with the solemnities of inangu- 
istion. . . . More than once, when they had plundered the 
olmrcbes of their sacred furniture, they l^re the most revered 
and most holy eucharist into the woods and haunts of robbers, 
llmre to doeecrate it for the most execrable uses of wicked 
magic. The indulgent government of Cregoiy made bad 
worse. The great multitude of the outlaws easily furnished 
a lar^'u amount of bribes from their plunder to the servants of 
gove"ument, who connived at their proceedings, or only made 
a show of disapproving them. -Then, those who would petition 
ffW au (unuosty receiv^ (hat security ; others took it of their 
own anthority ; nay, there were many of them appointed to 
comniand fortresses, towne, and soldiers. These, like mtm 
relurniug from some great action, were lauded wherever they 
went by the multitude who poured forth to behold therii.^ 


No. 52. 

dal di Sisto V. Alticri JTIV. a. hs.fsi, 

430 /(leivs. [Memoirs of the pontillcato of Sixtus V. 

AHieii I.ibTBry, Arc.] 

Thhs citeumstantial work ie not entirely new and unknown* 
Tsiiiw»»ii hmi a copy taken from the archives of the Ca{Htol, and 
he wticribes the author of it as the Anonimo Capitolino. 

Tentpesti is extremely unjust towards this work, lie 
hmt cof4od it in numberless passages, yet in the general eetl- 
mate attheeommencoment of his history, he declares it to be 
aasNietliy of credit. 
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liis yet without doubt the best work that bus been written 
I in relation to Sixtns V. 

' The author had the most important documents at his com- 
numd. This is perfeetir obvious from his nanative, and he 
has himself assort ns of it ; as regarded Qennan affiurs^ for 
ezara{de» he sa]rs, ** Mi risolvo di nanar minotamente quanto 
, ne trovo in lettero e rdationi antenticbe." [I have reeolved 
to relate minutely whatever I find eonoenting them in anthen- 
tie liters or rek^ons.^ 

With regard to the financial arrangements of Sixtns V. he 
baa the most eocaot information, and follows them step by step 
tbionghoat. Tet he proceeds to this part of his task with 
infinite discretion. Gli venivano^" says he, ** proposte in- 
ventioni stravagantissime ed horrende, raa tntte sotto faooia 
molto hnmana di raecor daimri, loquali per esser tali non 
ardisoo di metter in carta tntte^ ma sole alenne pooho vedute 
da me nolle letteie originali degl' inventoii." TThe most 
exfravagant and startling proposals were made ti> mm for the 
raising ^ money, bat all wearing a very plausible appearance ; 
their character being such, I do not venture to oonraiit them 
all to paper, and will but adduce some few, which I have seen 
set foi^ in the original lettere of the inventors.^ 

.Our author had written a life of Gregory XIll., and there- 
fore it IS, perhaps^ that he has been supposed to be Maffiei ; 
but I can find no other reason whatever for idratifying him' 
with that Jesuit. 

It is to be regretted that this work also is only a fragment. 
Even from the beginning the earlier events are wanting. 
They were written, but the work— our manuscript, at least- 
breaks off in the midst of a sentence. The measures taken in 
the first years of the pope are then examined, but the wntar 
comes down only to the year 1537. 

We might the better console ourselves for the loss of the 
first port, because we are elsewhere so well provided with 
good infonuAtion as relates to that iNHiod ; but the absence uf 
the latter portion is exceedingly to oe negated. It is a kind 
of European history, which the author communieates from 
really a^entie and eredibfo anthoritieR With xmqpeet to the 
1588 , the “ Ajginiie ^Kfram g^noHs ** of the wori^ we dMndid^ 
without doobt, have fodnd most ^ndnable infonnaition ften 
this writer. 
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L«t «« obwrve the raMoii»lile maaner in which he ez- 
precBee himMlf at the benBuine of hie work. ** Non ho laeciata 
ria per cui poteaai tiar Inine « rein ehe non abbk con molta 
<UligMna et axte apertami et indefesaainettfe oamninata, come 
ai Te4ii nel laeewito che faodo deUe aerittan e lelationi delle 
onaU mi aoa aeirito nella tessitura di questa iatoria. Piego 
i^, aatwe e padre d’ogni yeiith, sicome mi ha dato ferma 
vohmth di aon dir mai bugia per ii^annare, coal mi conoeda 
lame <li non dir mai il falso con essere ingannato." QI have 
left nri path untried by which I could arrive at the light of 
tmlh, bnt have diligently opened out all I conld find, and 
walked therein with unwearied assiduity, as will be seen by 
the account 1 render of the writings and remits to which I 
Imve had recourse in the composition and texture td this 
Mstery. I |way God, the author and kther of all truth, tin* as 
he has given me the fixed determination to utter no falsehood 
with view to deceive otlwrs, so he will grant me snt^ 
Ui|^ as that 1 shall never say what is false from having been 

myself decrired.3 

Tb io is a pmyer tliat is altogether worthy of an historian. 

ft.Y the eleotion of cardin^s in 1587, he concludes witii 
these words : ** E le epmanzo qteseo contrarie alio pioprie 
appareuae." Qllopes are often oontrary to what they seem .3 

7 have adopted a great part of hie statements, after having 
ccpqnjred them with thues of other authentic soumes : what 
rsfiMna coidd not be added here without .exceeding the com- 
paas of this work. 


No. 53 

V. Mturimi vita a Guido OuaherioSenufononno 

dm ar i p t a. TLife of the Supreme Pontiff Siztos V., by Quido 
Gnallerio 8aagenesino-3 MS. of the Altieri TAbraiy, viii., 
f 1. 54 Uamet. 

Xmapuati to a diary kept in the times of Sixtus V. 

Iw an anfhor of this name. It is the same author who wroto 
IWt Vr‘]|irn|‘ftj r now hefina ua, and in this work be lofen to 
tik Bumsf eoik Hia khowa had been ospeeidly rewttded hff 
SkBnaF 

The oopy in the Altieri palace in entirely autheutio and 
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perhaps unique : it contains remarks in the author s hand- 
wiMng. “ Me puero cum in patria mea Sangeno, &c." 
(.When I was a hoy in my native place, Sangeno, &c.1, he 
observes in these notes, so that there can be no doubt. 

He wrote his work soon after the death of Sixtus V., in the 
early part of the pontificate of Clement VIII., of whom he 
often speaks. He mentions that the intelligence of the con- 
version of Henry IV. had just arrived, so that we may with 
wrtomty assume the year 1593 as that in which he composed 
his book. 

The author is also particularly worthy of credit He was 
closely connected with the family of Perotti. Maria Felice, 
daughter of the Signora Camilla, was brought up in Sangeno • 
« J**® intimate friend. He was him- 

Mlf familiarly acquainted with Antonio Bosio, the secretary of 
MontaJtos firrt protector. Cardinal Carpi. « Summa mihi 
cum w necessitudo intercedebat. Thus he was particularly 
wdl informed in regard to the earlier circumstances of the 
pope 8 life. 

He devotes to them the first part of his work. 

*‘®^'®® became acquainted 
with Pope Paul IV. A Minorite church in the M^h had 
been burnt, but the host remained uninjured. There must 
have bemi some particular circumstance connected with this 
fact ; suthce it to say, that a great consultation was held in 
relation to it. Cardinals of the Inquisition, generals of orders. 
Md mny other prelates, were assembled. Cardinal Carpi 
brought Montalto with him, and insisted that this fiivourite of 
hifl flhoula also be allo^wcd to give his opinion. Montalto gave it 
^cordingly ; all agreed that it was the best, and Carpi departed 
in great good humour. “ In ejns sentontiam ab omnibus itum 
eat. burgens cardinalis Carponsis dixit ; Probe \i«mra quern 
virom tec adduxissom." [His opinion was accepted by all. 
Then Carding Carpi nsing said: ‘‘I knew well what kind 
of man I h.^d brought hither."] 

The description of the future pontiff’s Aristotelian labonn 
M remarkable. 

The option of Pomu^ who wais in fact a disciple of Mont* 
J^, i8 di^y ascribed by Gualterios to Montalto biii|»d& 
Anstotehs Averroisquo opera ex pluribus antiquis hiUio)* 
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, , tfaeois exeinplaria nactas emendavit, expurgavit, aptoqne or- 
‘ dine in touiOB, ut vocant, undeoiiu digeasit. Mediam et 
magnam ATerroia in I’bros posteriorem expoBitionem apta 
iliistributioiie Aiistotelis textui accommodayit : mediam A ver- 
mis oxpositionem in 7 mctapbysicorum libros invrait, exposuit, 
eiuadem A vermis epitoniata quwuta ct epistolas suis restituit 
locia, sobitionibus contradictionam a doctissimo Zunara editis 
(wherein the contradiotions between Aristotle and Averroes 
were reoonoiled) centum addidit." ^Having procured copies 
of the works of Aristotle and Averroes from many ancient 
libraries, he amended their text, and collected their works, 
ananged in duo order, into eleven volumes, as they are 
called. He adapted the greater commentary of Averroes to 
the text of Aristotle, forming all into books, with a fitting 
dis^bution and final exposition. He di.scovered the medium 
commentary of Averroes in seven hooks of metaphysics, 
exponmled them, and restored the “ epitomata quxsita ” of 
the SRid Averroes, and his epistles to their plaoe>. tie 
further added one hundred solutions of coiitradictions to those 
puhHshed by the most learned Zunara.^ 

He n«xt delineates the character of his hero : Bfacr- 
Oiltrimus dignoscebatur, ad irani tamen prouus. Soniui jx>tens : 
eilM parcissimiito ■ iu utio uunquam visus nisi aut de stinliis 
auE do tKkgotiis meditaus.' [^He merited the praise of mag- 
nttniinity, but yet was prone to anger. Moat sparing of food, 
outl very temperate in Aeep : never seen idle, out even when 
at leisure ever meditating either of study or business. J 

Ttitts he arrives at the cojckive. Whereupon be begins 
.(o drscrybe the acb of Sixtus V , classed under his different 
virtues r ** Retigio, Vr)tas, Justitia. Forlitndo, MaguiScentia, 
' Pmvideotia.'’ 

Singnlnr as this classification is, wo ;ue, nevertheless, made 
acquainted widt many beautiful ^ings in proceeding tl^ogh 
it. 

Fomostly has Gualterius labouied to defomi the pope against 
the cAmplailits mado of him on account of his imjtosts. But 
let no observe how be has done this. Imprimis ignorMe 
YklMtw, pontifioem Romonum non in nostras solum feeultalas 
std in iioa etiain ipsos imperium habere.” (Tirst they appear 
^ «el ie luiow the Roman pontiff has command, not of our 
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possMriODB obIj, Imt also of onr reey penioin.] What vould 
the piEB O Ht times say to such a ri^t on the part of the 
state? 

He has devoted particalar attention to the aKhitectoral 
works of Sixtos Y., and his naaiarks on this snbjeot are very 
intereeting. 

He describes the condition of the old Lirteran. ‘‘Erat 
aula permagna quam condlii anlam vocabant (without donbt 
on account of Lateran councils held down to the time of 
Leo X .) ; crant purticus tiactnsque cum sacellis nonnullis et 
oubiculis ah aula usque ad S. Sabs quam S. Salvatoris 
capellam vocant. Erant s. scalarum gradus et portions vetus- 
tissima e qua veteres pontifioes, qui TjiiJteranam incolebant, 
populo benedicehant. ^des ills veteres maxima populi 
venerationo celebrari solebant, cum in illis non pauca monu' 
inenta esse crederentur Hierosolymis usque deportata. Sed 
furtasse res in superstitionem abierat : itaque Sixtus, justis de 
cansis ut credere par est, servatis quibusdam probatioribus 
monumentis, sanctis scabs alio trannlatis, omnia deraolitun 
eat." ^There was a very large hall called the hall of the 
oonndl ; there were also porticoes and g^eriesi, widi chapeb<, 
and cells from the hall to the chapel of St. Saba, which was 
caUed St. Salvatore ; there were the steps of a holy staircase, 
with a most ancient portico, from whioh the elder pontilfe, 
who had inhabited the Lateran, were wont to bless the people. 
These ancient buildings were held in the highest veneration 
by the people, because there wore in tbran no few monunrents 
believed to have been brought even from Jernsdiem. But per » 
haps this credence had degenerated into superstition : where- 
fore Sixtus, for just reasons as it is fair to believe, preserring 
the more assured and authentic monuments, and fransferring 
die holy ataira to anodier place, demoUshed all the rest]] 

We perceive tllat the author submits^ but he is seoj^ile to 
the wrong done. No less remarkable is the description of 
St. Peters a# it was at that time (1593). 

** In VadeaBo tholum maximum thdosqne m i ae wB atpe 
‘ adeo saceUnm majus qnod majorem capelHun vacant abaqne 
minora saceUa et sdificadonem totam novi templi PAo 
Apostolo dioati penitus absolvit At plnmbeis tegeve tomlait^ 
ornamentaque qnaa ammo deetinarat adbiber^ tsm^iqiie paid* 
menta stomere non potnit, morto sablatas. At qoss' snpdir- 
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Bont Clenuru VIII. peneootavus perieotarasquo oraditur, qui 
titolwin ipsam plumbeis jam oontexit lamiRn, sanotuBmue crocis 
yexiUttxB eoneam inauntum imposuity templi illisa paTimoDtum 
jam impleyit, deqaavit, stmTit pnlohemnie, totiqae temple 
aptando ot exomando diligentisaniam dat operam : enm vero 
ex Micbaelis Augeli forma erit absolutum, antiqutatem 
omneui cite superabit.'’ Qln the Vatican he eomjdetely 
finished the great dome and the smaiier domes, and also the 
enclosure which they call the greater chapel, together with 
other smaller chapels, and the whole building of the new 
church dedicated to St. Peter the Apostle. But, prevented 
hy death, he could not cover the roof with lead, nor add the 
ornaments, nor lay the pavement of the church, as he had 
intended. But such things as remain to bo completed, it is 
bdioved that Oement VIII. will continue and perfect ; he 
has almidy eovered the roof with plates of lead, has raised 
the banner of the blessed cross in gilded brass, has made 
level, and heantifully laid the pavement of the church, and is 
giving diligent labour to the completion, and fitting oma- 
aiecr^ to the whde ; which, when it shall have been fully 
executed after the form proposed hy Michael Angelo, will 
assuredly surpass all antiqnity.3 

We leavn fi rom this that there was still nothing else oon- ■ ^ 

tnm^ted hnt the completion of Michael Angelo's plan, and 
K even appears as thongh the whole had been really oom> 
ptfded Cpenitns absolvit). 

We Imve already seen one remarkable notice of the colossal c,. ^ 
st atnes . T will here add another ** " 

author is speaking of tko upon sqiaoe on the 'Qairmal. 

Of its pdonimeitt unde' Sixtus V. he Sam: Omavit > 
pemmi fonte et marmoreis Praxitelis et Phnuis cquis, qaos 1 
vetnalite emn eorum rcotoribne deformatos nna com nasi mar- j 
mwna in pristinara formam concinuavit el b vetere seda ante , 
tl<M«taittttai thetmaA in alteram arete partem prepe S. Pbnli 1 
mommfaorum mdes transtalit." adorned it with a per- 

bnnwl fiaantain, and with thu marble horses of Praxiteles and 
nrhudi. being injured by a^ as well as the men 
N W tHiintng them, he restored them, with their nuurfalopedsiLsI, 
to ttmir pristine funa, and fnm their ancient place before the 
el Cnbslantine he transferred them to another part of 
» eekr the nmansteij of St Fhal .3 In old [dntas si^ 
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oue of 'which is copied in Mier (see his Qeschichte d^r 
Kunst, ii. 299, and the plates belonging to that part, Table xv.), 
the colossal statues appear in a greatly mutilated form, Yeiy 
much as the Venetian ambassadors describe them to be (sec 
antif p. 26). It is obvious that they were put into their present 
condition under Sixtus Y. 


No. 54. 

Galetini Vita Sixti V. Vatic. 5438. 122 leatet. 

A manuscript without any particular title ; on the first leaf 
is the following dedication : — 

** Sanctissimo patri Sixto Y., pontifici niaximo, vigilantis- 
simo ecclesis Dei pastori, providissinio prindpi, sapientis^ 
simo universes reipublicse Christianas moderatori ct rectori, 
commentarium hoc de vita rebusque ab eo in singulos annos 
diesque publice et pontificie actis gestisque distributum ac lucn- 
leuter scriptum Petrus Galeeinus magno et summo benignis- 
simoque patrono singularis in ilium pietatis atquc observantisp 
ergo in perpetuum dicavit." [To the most holy father Sixtus V., 
supreme pontifiT, most prudent prince, most wise moderator 
and governor of the universal Christian republic,— this com- 
mentaiy on his life and actions, publicly and as pontiff per- 
formed from year to year, and from day to day, being ar- 
ranged and clearly written, Pietro Galesino has dedicated to 
his great, supreme, and most benignant patron, in perpetual 
evidence of his singular duty and respec^,3 

These words suffice to sliew that we have in this instance 
rather a panegyric than a biography before us. 

The author considers it remarkable that Sixtus should have 
been the fourtb chil4 bom to his parents ; *‘scl enim quarto 
die creatus est" l^for the snu was created on the fourth day^, 
and that he was elected pope on the day of the- foundation of 
Rome. 

Onr. author’s narrative of the pontiff's early years is of very 
fragmentary character. But here, also, we ffiid a no ther proof 
that a yonng man of talent attains to the best derelqniMAt 
of bis faculties under poverty and severity of discipline. In 
tbe Peretti fiunily, the rule of the motMr appean to have 
been a rigid one : “ Matris metu, cum aliquid mali se emit- 
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msnusse viderot, in omnes psrtes corporin sc oxcitavir.” 
[When he disooTcred himself to bavecommittod any fault, he 
trainbled in ere^ limb for fear of his mother.^ 

His tabeon at his villa ace thus alluded to : “ Opus maun 
faoiebat, ita ut vel bortos coleret vel axbores sereret, aut aliqua 
latione, instar diligentissimi agricolm, egregim inaitionie opera 
conserenS., iutoclocaret" QHe wrought with his hmids in the 
cuJture of his gaeden, and the planting of trees, changing 
their plaoes, giafting them, and practising the most careful 
processes, after the manner of the most diligent husband- 

Xu the various acts of his pontificate, the strict religious 
ieadeiu^ to which Sixtus devoted himself comes very promir 
aeotly forwanl, in regard to his buildings, for example : “ Ut 
urbis opera et idolatrim simulacra, inanis et falsae gloriolae in- 
sananiiaque superstitionum monumenta, adhuc in urbe jam diu 
nimiM imvetemto qnadam rerum olim Romanarum a christiano 
oultu abfaorrentium curioeitatc, .... ad Christiana^ pietatis 
ornameBtum pertiaheret." [That the works of the city, and 
the images of idolatry, monuments of a vain and false glory, 
and of an insane superstition, preserved too long, and madt:* 
inveterate by an idle admiration of Roman things of old 
time, but abhorrent to Christian worship, might be converted 
into offismeuts of Christian piety.3 

The origin of the Lateran palace.-—* ' Pontifex cum vix 
cutfawdum inveuiret quo se reciperet, continue Jussit mdos 
poacificia majestate dignas in Ijateiano extra! : valde enint 
absttfdum ahsonumque duxit bacilicam Latoraiieusem, oniuiuiu 
eeefasiarum matrem, propriiira pontificis Romani episvopatuni, 
ledee non habere qumeum tanta episcopatus dignitato couveui- 
rant." . [The pontiff scarcely finding a chamber that might 
fitly lodge him, forthwith commanded buildiugs worthy of the 
pontiddu majesty to be erected in the LatmB>ii, for he thought- 
it reiy absurd and inconsistent that the leading hw»lica of the 
fAteraw, Ae modier of all the churdhes, the peoidiar bishopric 
of ^ pontiflb, should not have a dwelling suited to 

lu(^ episoopal dignity.3 

Ha amuMbrs that Rmne was upon the whole vei^ religbus^ 
llfat inetatis et integritatis indicia. Clenoocnm dis- 

Isie est s 4 pristinos saootissiraos mores restituto. ratio 
«bI^ admiiilstiutiuqne aacrarum mdium ad probatum 
v#a, ttr R 
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yefcemm moiem plane peiduota. .... Ulnque in ipBiseaeleeiu 
gennflexiones : uUqne in omni fere urbia regione fideles qni 
sacra ilia sexta feria (<}ood>Friday) infinitia Teiberibne mise- 
raadani in modnm propria terga ita laeerabant at sanguis 
in temm usque defloxerit." [It gives gte^ proof of piety 
and integrity. The discipline of the dergy is restored 

to the most hdy standard of primitive manners. The mode 
of divine worship, and the ndministmtimi of the sacred edi* 
flees, are brought back to the approved model of old times. 
Everywhere within the churches are seen goaufleetioas ; 
everywhere through nearly all the quatters of the city are l 
found numbers of the faithful, who so mtsoinUy laoorate their | 
own bocks with stripes that tire blood flows to the ground.] 


No. 55. 

VUa Sixti V. anonyma. Fatie., n. 556S. 

A few leaves <»ly relating to the early years of Sixtus V. 
His name Felix is here attributed to a dream of his fothw. 


No. 56. 

Bdatione al Papa Siato V. [Report to Sixtus T.] 

41 leaves. 

From a member of the Curia who did not frequent the 
palaoe, and who knew only just so inudr as was known to 
every one. It was originally addressed to a friend who dadred 
ho be informed respecting tM sets of Kxtuft V., and afterwards 
to the pope himself. 

In works like that now before U8» written by people of 
ordinary capacity, who do but eome fortii acctdeuMly from 
the geasrnl erov^ we ^vo an interesting snlneot of obscwva^ 
tMB in fsnmrhing tiie general effoot pranced by a govern- 
nent bn the great maosos of Uie public. 

In the litde work before ns, which U written throughoat 
in die strieter leli^ns spirit whkdi began to prsfvail at the 
dose of the sixteenth century, we pereeive first of aR the 
|>owerful impresskm produced by oonveruon of pamm 
mto Christian nsonaments. “ Jjb cioci auitissime in ^na 
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Mo* 

deJle gnglMole statue delli pieunpi apostdici sopra le coluune 
aoanedlauo Ja laemoria deUe antiofae Iddatrie, .... come 
sfico ebe ia eroee posta in mano della statua sopia la tone di 
<;Smqpidegtio sigiuficaote Roma oi mostra die hoggi Boma 
«io«t U papa non o|m la spa^ per SQggiogaie il mo^ a goisa 
dlnidali Bomani impeistori ma la oroee per aaluti£wo gjomo 
dell* univeno.’* holy ciessea on the suinBits of the 

d> eli«fas and the statues of the piiueipal i^osties on the 
eolumns, obliUvate the memory of the ancient idolatries. In 
like manner the cross placed in the hand of the statue signi- 
fyiag Rmne, which stands on the tower of the Capitol, shews 
that nowadays, Beme, that is the pope, does not use the 
sword to sulqngate the world, as did the infidd Boman em- 
pmors, bat the cross to mark die day of salvation to all roan- 
kind-] It is a striking fact, that these ideas of q»iriiual 
duuunadon should have been so popular even among people of 
inferior oonsidoiation. Fnrt.her on, the author denies Uiat the 
pope intended to proenre himself higher importance among 
fosdgn prineeB 1^ means of his treasure, in order, as some 
snid^ to appear miy wise,—'* per esser aavione.” He did 
not »«ed t^ : his purpose rather waa to reward obedient 
prinses, and to punish the refractory. ‘‘ Col tesoro oastighoiii 
i pMOoipi ribelli di Santa cshissai et ajuterh i piencipi obbownti 
oefliB teiprese cattoliohe " f By moans of the treasure he will 
pwafadk the prinees who xeLd against the holy churoh, and 
wilt aid obedient princes in thw Catholic uBdertBkiiiga.J 
He applauds Sixtas for having excoinnianioated Henry lY. 

HtkUo hiitto papa rioorse a Die per ajuto, e poi piivb 
dd n^;lio di Navarra qudlo sedleiato re eretieo, .... 
e OSH ^ests amu spirituali prindpalmente i papi hanoo 
disfidti « frtti imperahwi o re." [Immediately on be^{ 
made pepa. he turned to God for md, and thra deprived 
Iho dialtid htmtied king of the kingdom of Navane, 
and prinnipn% ^ those spuitunl amu the p«|mb have 
ttade uttd unmade mqwrois and kinga] Thit prie^ nod 
wenkii am te be eonmdered as a kind of po|Mi} sddioiy, b 
fur ones admitted even by the Boman side. ^ **^11 |iujpa 
tttsHi gvuad preddii in tatti regni, che soiio frati, monad e 
pnll, m tante aumero e ood bene stipendiati e provisti in 
tna^ di paes e di gusrro. . . . NeUe cose delb religi«nw 
▼asm esssr patrene solo et assoluto, moome Dio Tnolo 

B 2 
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beali quei populi che avranno prencipi obbeJientissinii 

Se i prencipi mantenanno il pensiero di trattar le cose delli 
stati prima con U saceidoti cbe con i lor consiglieri secolari, 
credamiohe manterianno i loro sndditiobbedienti e ledeli.'* [The 
pope has large garrisons in all kingdomSf which are the friars, 
monks, and priests ; as numerons, well paid, and provided for 
in peace as in war. In afbirs of rdigion, he is resolved to be 
sole and absohite master, as is the will of (^d ; and blessed are 
those people who shall have the most obedient princes. If 
sovereigns would maintain the principle of discussing affairs 
of state rather with priests than with their secular counsellors, 
believe me, that they would keep their subjects obedient and 
faithful.] All the assertions of the politico-ecclesiastical 
doctrine are here brought forward in the popular cttmprehen- 
sion of them. But what was this secular authority of the 
pope when compared with the power he possesses of exalting 
a poor servant of God to be a saint ? This canonisation which 
Sixtus V. had renewed, our author cannot sufficiently praise. 

A maggior gloria di Dio, ha dedieato alcuni giomi feativi a 
santi che non erano nel calcndario, si per dare occasion! 
a’ christiani di spendere tanto piu tempo in honor di Dio per 
salute dellc anime loro con I'intercessione de’ santi asteuendosi 
deU'opere servili, si perche siano onoiati gli amici di Dio." 
[For the greater glory of God, he has dedicated certain days 
as festivals to saints who were not in the calendar, partly to 
the end that Christians may have opportunity' to spend so 
much the more time for the honour of God and the salvation 
of their souls through the intercession of saints, by abstaining 
from servile works, and partly that the friemls of God may be 
duly honoured.] Among other motives he adduces the fol- 
lowing : — “ Per far vedere gli infedeli e ffilsi christiani che 
solo i veri servi di Christo sidvatore fan no camminare i zoppi, 
parlare i muti, vodere i ciechi, e resuscitare i morti.” [To 
prove to infidels and false Christians, that the true servants of 
Christ the Saviour are alone able to make che lame to walk, 
the dumb to apeak, and the blind to see, or to raise the dead 
to life.] 
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No. 57. 

Mflatione presenttita ndf 2 ce’“ collegio dal ct^ Si^ Lorenze 
FruUiy ritortMto di Roma. 1586, 2 Luglio. [Roport 
presoated to the College by Lorenso Priuli on his return 
Jroin Rome, 2iii1 July, 1586.^ 

! Prom the Roman documents, we proceed to those of Venice. 
Lorenzo Priuli had witnessed the latter years of Cregory 
XIII., and the earlier ones of Sixtus V. ; he is very diffuse in 
relation to the cimtrasts they present. 

But we must not permit ourselves to be too much jnfluonced 
by his opinions; the early years of a pope almost always pro- 
duced a more favourable impression than his later lift 
whether beciiu.Ne the powers required for governing a state 
iie^-^essanly decline with inoreasieg years, or because there is 
gradually discovered in every man some attribute that one 
conl4 wish absent. 

But Priuli ib not unjust. He considers t!ui.t the administra- 
tion of tTregory also liecuiue useful to the church- “ Nella 
bont^ della vit^ nel procuiare il culto ecclesia-stioo, I'osser- 
vaiira del conoilio, la resldenzs dei ve-'^covi, nell’ ccccllenza 
delta lottHiia, iunu legale laltro teologicale, si possono dire 
ussai siuiiU. [In respect to purity of life, provision for 
public worship,^ ohservauce of the '’ounoil, and euforoiug the 
residbAce of bishops; in excellency of learning, — the ono 
legal, the other theoiogical,— thef iriay bo said to be much 
alihe.]] He tlianks God for having given to his church such 
exoefieot rulers. 

V'e perceive that foreign ambassadors were also influenced 
by the modes of thought then preimiling at the papal court. 

Priuli considers the election of Sixtus V. as almost miracn- 
(oaa,— the immediate interposition of the Holy ^idt. He 
, remind* hit native city that it had become eminent and proa* 
wen®* of its good understanding with the pontiffs^ 
•fid ndvfste tbem above all things to maintain it. 
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No. 58. 

BdatwM del el”" 8if Gio. Chritti ritomeOo ambaeeiaton 
da Bomay anno 1588. [Report of the most illnstrious Olo- 
vaiini Gritti on returning from his mnbassy te Rome, 1588.3 
In the Venetian archives there is* only a defective copy. 

It was with the utmost eagerness that I took up another, 
which I found in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, bat this 
also contains just so much as the former, and not a word more. 

This is al? the more to be regretted, because the author pro> 
oeeds most systematically to his work. He proposes fir^ to 
treat of the papal states, and then of the person of the pope, 
whose great admirer he announces hhnself to be; thirdly, he 
means to propound the views of the pontiff; and fin^y, 
to disoourse of the cardinals and the court. 

But there is only a small part ci the first tfivision remain- 
ing. The manuscript breaks off precisely where the author is 
about to shew the manner in which the revenues inoreaeed 
under Sixtus V. Nevertheless, 1 cannot doubt that the work 
was completed. What we have is at least no skeioh, bat cer- 
tainly part of an elaborate work. 

Yet it is extraordinary that even in the archives there is 
only a defective copy to be found. 


No. 59. 

Relatione di Roma deW amhoucMUore Badoer K relmta 
in senate anno 1589. [The ambassador Badoer s report 
from Rome, presented to the senate 1589.J 
This report is hot to be found in the Venetian archives. It 
is in the ooUectib£ of the Quirini family, but only as a 
frMment. 

There are eight leaves which contain nothing but a few 
notioes rehtiing to the rural districts. 

Badoer temadcs that Veuieo bad estranged her adherents of 
the March by delivering them up so readily to the pope, of by 
causing them to be put to death at his request. 

The increase of the commerce of Ancona bad been tattot) 
of, but the ambassador does not fear that this would pravh in'- 
juiious to the Venetians. 
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^‘Eaaendo siato imposte allora (at the time of his de> 
pai^ore) da Sisto Y. doi per cento sopra tutte le morcautie, 
te quah a quereiJe d'Aneonitani furono poi leyate, non era 
gionta in 14 mesi alcuua nave in qnel porto." [Two per cent, 
having been imposed on all merchandise bj Sixtus Y., 
which was afterwards taken off on the complaints made bj 
the pe4)pie of Ancona. No ship had arrived in that port for 
the spst'o of fourteen months.^ 

We ueroeivo that the two imposts of Gregory XIII. and 
Sixtus Y .f although afterwards repealed, yet, from the uncer- 
taiuty of gain to which the merchants suddenly found them- 
selves exposed, contributed very largely to the decline of trade 
in Aaeoma At that time the principal part of the business 
was in camlets and fhrs, but the Jews found no suitable oppor- 
tunity for exchange in cloth or other wares. The customs 
wore farmed for 14,000 sondi only, yet even this sum was never 
rsaUieil. 

ISadoer is moreover desirous that the example of Spain 
^ald be followed, and that snob friends as Yenire may have 
in (Im March should be pensioned. He breaks off just as he 
w ptepaiing to name those frienda 


No. 00. 

JHiparci Vmfiti. 1573 — 1590. [ Venetian Despatohos.^ 

No one could suppose that with so rich a pnJiision of doeu- 
mmsts one ouuld stUi feel in want of informatics. Yet this 
hotl jioarly been the case in the present instance. We have 
soon what an evil star presided over Ihe destiny of Y euetian 
; the Roman records elucidate only the first part of this 
poutifioiiAe with any fulness of dc^il. 1 should have seen 
myself twlaead to Tempesti fer this latter port.— ^one of the 
impcstjaiit, pomts notwith8taoding,-p-^^ not the do- 
tpatohns oi the Ttnetian ambassadors come to lay asastance. 

I* y ie ta I bad alrea^ copied the whole series of Vene- 
tlau despatches preserved there, from 1.573 to 1580, and 
widcfii aie fooikd ia the arebives, partly in authentic apples, 
kad paiMy ta rubricaries prepared for the use of the govem- 
•mmL 

ia tmhtog oneself maeier of the first, there is imieed a 
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certain difficulty ; in their voya>ge by sea they have received 
injury from the sea-water ; they crumble on being opened, 
and tbe breath is affected by an offensive dust. The rubri- 
caries are more easily managed ; they are protected by covers, 
and their abridged form facilitates the selection of mattere 
ihat are really essential, from the thousand insignificant affairs 
which Italian states may have had to transact among thoiu- 
selves, but which do not merit historical reproduction. 

We find here tbe reports of Paolo Tiepolo to 1576, of 
Antonio Tiepolo to 1578, of Zuanne Correr to 1581, Lunardo 
Donato to 1583, Lorenzo Priuli to 1586, Zuanne Gritti to 
1589, and Alberto fiadoer to 1591. 

In addition to these regular ambassadors, there occasionally 
appear envoys extraordinary : Zuanne Sorauzo, from October, 
158), to February, 1582, who was deputed on account of the 
dissensions concerning the patriarchate of Aquileja ; tbe em- 
bassy of congratulation to Sixtus in 1 585, which consisted of 
Marc Antonio Earbaro, Giacomo Foscarini, Marino Griniani, 
and Lunardo Donato, who caused their common report to 
be drawn up by tbe secretary Padavino : finally, Lunardo 
Donato was again sent on account of the political complications 
of the year 1589. The despatches of this last are by far the 
most important. The relations existing at that time between 
the republic and the pope assumed importance, even for the 
general history iff the world. They are fortunately to be 
found in all their "Ixtent, under the following title: Registro 
delle lettere dell' ill’*" signor Lunardo Donato K' ambasciatore 
straordinario al sommo pontefice; comincia a 13 Ottobre, 
1589, e finisce a 19 Decembre, 1589."' 

But we have not even yet enumerated all tbe coUected 
documents relatitii^ to the proceedings of the ambassadors. 
There was besides a special and private correspondence of the 
ambassador with the Council of Ten, and we find this very 
neatly written on parchment ; the first volume ban tbe title : 

Libro pnmo da Roma ; secreto del consiglio di X. sotto il 
eereniasimo D. Aluise Mocenigo inclito dnea di Venetia.'' 
Tbe subsequent volumes have corresponding titles. 

I am perfectly aware of the objections that may be made 
to the use of despatches from ambassadors. It is true that 
they are written under the impression of the moment, wo 
seldom quite impartml ; often bear upon particular ciroaSa- 
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Ktaaoes only, and are by no means to Ite impbcitly relied on, 
or directly adopted. Bat let any man name the memorials or 
writings that can be received altogether without hesitation, 
fii all cases certain grains of allowance are indispensable. 
The ambasRadors were at all events contemporary witnesses, 
(iresent on the spot, and bound to observe what passed ; they 
mast thorefore be wholly deetitate of laleni, if their reports, 
when read tm some extent, do not give an impression ot 
reality to the events which they describe, and im^e us feel 
almost as in the immediate presence of the occurrences. 

Now our Venetians were men of great ability, and of much 
practical experience, and I consider these tlespatches highly 
lu.-'tnictive- 

But whither should wo be carried if I should proceed to 
nire extracts in this place from this long series of volumes ? 

My readers will doubtless peiinit me to abide by the rule 1 
have laid down, of avoidiug extracts from despatches in this 
Appendix. A lengthened scries of them .vould alone convey 
an adi'.piate idea of their contents. 

I Will, on the other Laud, yet touch upon two important 
uiifHNons., both falling within the times of Sixtus V. 
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Belaaiione alt e rev^ cardinale Bmtieued teg'^ di N. 
papa Sisto V. delle co$e di Polonia intomo alia 
Intone e ddle asnoni dd eardinale Rologneito in quattro 
anni eh’egli i atato nuntio in guella provincial diviaa in 
duo parti : nella prima at tratta di danni chefanno le oreaie 
in tutto qud regno, del termim in che ai trova it miaero 
atato eceleaiaatico, e delle dijfficoltd e aperanze che n poaaono 
avere intomo a rimedii : nella aeconda ai narrano li modi 
tenuti dal eardinale Boiognetto per auperare quelle d\ffi~ 
coltd, et il pt'ojitto che face, et il auo negoziare in tutto il 
tempo della aua nuniiatura : di Horatio Spannocehj, gid 
ae^ del ditto aig'‘ car^* Boiognetto. [Report presented 
to the most illustrious and most reverend Cardinal Rusti- 
cuooi, secretary of our lord Pope Sixtus Y., in relation to 
the religious wairs of Poland, and the proceedings of Car* 
dinal Boiognetto during the four years that he was nuncio 
in that province : divided into two parts. The treats 
of the injuries done by the heretics throughout that king- 
dom, of the extremity to which the unfortunate derioal 
body is reduced therein, and of the diflioiilties or hopes 
that exist respecting remedies. In the second part will 
be related the metheds pursued by Cardinal Boiognetto for 
ovenwuung those difficulties, with the success that he ob- 
tained, and his government during the whole of his nuncia- 
tura : prepared by Horatio Spannocchi^ formerly secretary 
to the said Cardinal Rusticucci.^ 

The secretary of Boiognetto, Spannocchi, who had lK!t*n , 
with him in Poland, employed the leisure of a winter’s resi- 
dence in Bologna for the prepaiution of this report, which 
is not only circumstantial, but also very instructive. 

He fir^ describes the extruordinaiy extension of Protest- 
antism in Poland, “ non lasciaudo pure una minima oittft 
u cBstello libero” [not leaviog even the smallest town or 
castle untaintcdl. He attributes this phenmuenon, as may be 
readily supposed, principally to secidar cousideratitms ; be 
maintains that the ndiles inflicted fines on their vassals if 
th^ did not attend the Protestant churches. 

^ere was besides in Poland, as in the rest of Eari^M^ a 
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state of ittdifiereaoe beginning to prevail: *‘La diffeienza 
d'eoaei oaltolioo o di allra eetta d piglia in bnrla o in riso, 
come eofla di pocbiadma importanza.” [The difibrence be- 
tveeu being a Oatbolio dr of a different sect, is treated with 
jesting or iferision, as a matter without the least importance.^ 

The Germaas, of whom some had settled and married, even 
iu the ranaUest towns, had a large share in the diffusion of 
Protestant doctrines ; but, still more dangerous, according to ' 
our uathor, were the It^ans, who propagated the opinion ' 
that in Italy and under the doak of Catholicism, doubts were ' 
entertMiined eveu of the immortality of the soul ; that they ! 
were <fn)y waiting an opportunity to dedare themselves openly ; 
dgainitt the pope. 

He next describes the condition into which the clergy had 
fallen undw these circumstances. 

** Infiiiiti de* poviiri ecclesiastici si trovano privi d^Ii ali- 
monti, St perohe i padroni delle ville, eretioi per il pid, so non 
tuttl liaono oocupato 1e possessioni ed altri beni delle chiese o 
per amplianM il proprio patrimonio o per gratificame ministri 
ddla lor setto ovvero per aiieoame in vaij modi a persone 
profile, d ancora perdie negano di pagar le decime, qnantun- 
(|ue mano loro dovute, oltro idle leggi divine e canonirhe, anno 
pet constitn&one partioolare di quel regno. Onde i raiseri 
lUfitlti in molti luoghi non avendo con che sqstentarsi lasoiavano 
le eluese in abbandono. La terza d rispetto alia giurisdizione 
nededastiea, la quale insieme con i privileg del clero i andata 
maueando, che oggidi altro ncu si fa dl differenza toa' beni 
soitoposti alte chiese o monasteij e gli altri di penone proCsnei, 
le eitazioni e aentonze per nieute. . . lo medesimo ho udito- 
da priacipalimnnii seoautri che vogUono lasdarai tagtiara piu 
{ueiilo a peizi che acconsentire a legge pleuna per la quale si 
debbauno le decime a qiialsivoglia oattolico come oosa 

Ftt costitnito ne* comiq sei anni j*oao per pub- 
Hion dsemto she neasuno petesse esser gravato a pagar le 
medtMime decime da qualsivc^lia tribuiiole ni ecoleaiastioo nb 
seeelare. Tuttavia perohe ne' prossinii comizj per varj knpe- 
tUitiMMlto Bon si fece detta enmposizione, negano seuipce di 
pegare, nl voi^iono i ,capitani de' luoghi eseguim aleana 
toMfntaa eoM dstto deoime." [Great numheie of tlia poor 
sn MBtitatQ even of food, partly because flie calen of 
^ 'tpliiBS' -fcr the most part, if not wh^ly, hew ti ea h aye 
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taken into possession the goods of the church, either to in- 
crease their own patrimony, to endow with them the ministers 
of their own sect, or to bestow them in different modes on 
profiiue persons; and partly, because they refuse to pay 
tithes, although due from them, not only by the divine law 
and that of the canon, but also more particularly by the 
especial constitution of that kiugdom. Whence the unhappy 
priests in many places, not having wherewith to sustain them- 
selves, abandon the churches. A third cause is, that the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction has fallen to decay, together with 
the privileges of the clergy, so that nowadays there is no 
difference made between the property of churches or monas- 
teries and that of secular persons— citations and sentences 

are set at nought I have myself heard the principal 

senators declare that they would ratnor suffer themselves to be 
cut to pieces than consent to any law by which they should be 
omnpelled 'to pay tithes os a due to any Catholic whatever. 
It was publicly decreed in the council six years since, that 
no one should be pursued for payment of these tithes by wy 
court, whether ecclesiastical or laical ; and since, from various 
impe^ments, the said compontion was not made in the next 
council, they continue to refuse pa 3 mient, nor wiU the different 
officers execute any sentence in reference to the said tithes.^ 

He considers it very difficult for a nuncio to effect anything. 
It would be imposdble to introduce the Inquisition, or even 
more rigid laws respecting raaniage ; already the very name 
of the pope was aframinated ; the clergy considered it their 
duty to defend the interests of the country against Rome ; 
and there was only the king ou whom they couU reckon. 

The Palatine Baddwill of Wilna had communicated to the 
king an exhortatioiV’tPl'war against the Turks, composed by a 
disciple of Zningliad.'^ The nation was herein recommended 
first of all to refwin its proceedings^ amd above all to put away 
the iinagea the worship of which was considered by the 
author to be idolatry. The king would not suffer tbe dis- 
oouiue to pass in that form. He wrote the following words 
on the margin with his own hand: ‘‘Prastat hoc omitU^ 
quam faJso imputaie ot orationem monitoriam rchgionis aotl- 
quiannuB sugpllatione infamem reddere. 0 utinam laoia&t 
nova seeta noe ♦■am diutnma pace florentes atqne fhcH sandlt 
religio eathoUea reros seontoree snoa” [It were better to 
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omit this tlmn to make fiiise imputations, and render tbo 
admonitory discourse infamous by the slander of the moiit 
iwcient Twigion. I would that the new sects conid crown 
us wi^ suon lastlng iMiape as the holy Catholic religion oon- 
fen«d on its true followers.^ A declaration on which the 
writer of this report builds great hopes. 

He next proce^ to an investigation of Bolognetto a under- 
takings, which he classes under se^''An heads : — 

1. Restoration of the papal authority 

2. Persecution of Iieretics. 

3. Reform of the clergy : “ Modi per moderarc la licen- 

tiosa vita di saceraoti scandalosi." ^Methods for 
restraining Hie licentious life of scandalous priests. J 

4- Re-establishment of divine worship. 

5 . Union of the clergy. 

6. Defence of their rights. 

7. Measures with rcspe«;t to the whole Christian com- 

munity. 

I have already described in general terns the efficiency of 
Bulognctto in canyring out these designs. By way of ex- 
ample, 1 add the following more minute account of his influ- 
ease ou the English negotiation. 

^ lA reina d^ughilterra domandava si rc di Polonia un 
indidto per i suoi luercanii Tni^esi di potcr portar le loro iner ■ 
oansie e vemlere per tutto il regno liheraiuente, dove ora aou 
poCKtuo venderle so non i mercanti del regno in Danzico, 
dofftandaodo insieme cbe fosse loro joncesso aprire un fondaoc* 
puWico In Torogno, ch'^ il pid celebre purto della Prussia 
dofM <{udlo iB Danzica e dt la poi portar le loro msrcaniiA 
eglino tdessi a tatte le tiere che si fanuu per la Polonia^ dove 
non posseao poiiarle ordiuariamente se n^m insrcanti del paescs 
che per U pin sono o Tedesebi o Prutent^ltaliani. Donian- 
dara 4a]U|iie eon quest’ uccasione quella pretesa relna cbe nel 
<i«erMi dt tal concesstonc si espriniesse, cbe n qnesti suoi mer- 
cmiti atm potoBse mai eeser fatta molestia per conto dl religione, 
ma che potasNio esercitarla iiberameute a modo loro ovueque 
asdesMi* per il regno. Place va questo parti to aniverealmeiite 
ahslla la nobUth Pcdacca; solo i Danzicani ostavano gag- 
luuniaiM^t^ RMMliaado che da questo indulto sairia se^te 
VaMjese dawo at porto loro^ tamo oelebre e tanto fitmoso per 
aMtdo, e che la epetaoza del minor prezio era ItUaea 
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massimsimente peiche i meroanti forestieri qiuuado fossero stati 
in possesso di poter Yendeie ad arbitrio loro e poter senrar la 
mercanzia loro longo tempo ndle maniy Tavrebbon Yendnta 
molto piii oara di qoello che la yendono oggi i mereanti del 
paese. Tutta via il contibocambio che oArira la regina 
a’ mereanti di Polouia, di poter fine lo stesso loro in In^^- 
terra pareya ohe gib bavesse peniiaso il re a eoneedere tatto 

S uello che domandava. Il che non prima yenne agli <neochj 
el Bolognetto, che andb a troyare S. M**, e con effioacissime 
lagioni le mostrb quanto esorbitante eosa saiebl^ stata che 
avesse conecaso per publico deoreto una tanto obbrobrioaa 
setts, e come non senza naacosto inganno e qteranza d'impor- 
tantissime conseguenze quella scellemta donna yoleva obe si 
dichiarasse cosi per deoreto potersi osercitar la aetta Angiioana 
in quel regno, doye tutto il mondo pur troppo sa obe si per^ 
metta il credere in materia di religione quel che piaoe a oU si 
sia: con qnesta ed altre effioacissime ragioni il re Ste&no 
rimase talmente persuaso che promesae non yoler mai far men- 
none alcana di religione in qualnnqne accordo ayeae &tto con 
quella re^na o suoi mereanti." [The gneen of ]( gBg]|qiiJ 
requested from the king of Pola nd a license ^r her En gtiiiii 
merchants, that they might introduce their merchantfise, and 
sell it freclj thronghout his kingdom, where the merchants of 
the kingdom in Dantzio onlj were now permitted to sell, 
requiring at the same time that they shoidd have penniak- 
sioD to open a public warehouse in Torogno, which is the 
most celebrated port of Prussia, after that of Dantzic. Also 
that they might thence afterwards carry their wares them- 
selyes to all the fitirs held in Poland, whither commmtfy 
none may carry merchandise except the merchants of tile 
country, who are for the most- part Germans, Pmsaiaiu, or 
Italians. And on the same occasion this pretended qneen 
forther requested that in the decree for this oonososion, it 
should be declared tint no molestation was to be offered to her 
merehants on account of their religion, but that they should 
be euffisred toexeente it foedy after their own maimer whitbeiu 
soeyer they mighl go throuj^nt the kingdom. Thin pra^ 
sal gare nniyem satkCMtion to all the PoHdi nobili^. Tim 
pec^ of Dantsie alone opposed it bravely, lAoiaring that, from 
this emoeaskm, tim most extreme iufuiy would re saH to timir 
port, so renowned and so fomous l£rau||li ati tha ai^ 
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that the hope of lower prices would prove feUacious, prioci- 
pally because the foreign merchantSy when they should have 
the power of EolliDg at their own good pleasure, and could hold 
their merchandise a long time in their hands, would only sell 
them for a much higher price than that now required by the 
roerchantH of the country. Nevertheless, the equal privileges 
which the queen of England offered to the merchants of 
Poland, of power to do the same thing in England, seemed 
aLteaily to have induced the king to grant all that was de- 
mands ; which had no sooner come to the ears of Bolognetto, 
than he went to seek his majesty, and shewed him with the 
luost effectual arguments, how monstrous a thing it would be 
to acknowledge so scandalous a sect by his public decree; and 
how it was not without some concealed hope or deceit of some 
kind that yonder pernicious woman desired to have the 
Anglican sect declared by public decree in possession of power 
to eacreiso its rites in that kingdom, where all the world 
knows but too well that every man is snffeied to believe 
whatever he may please in mt^ters of religion — by these and 
other most sufficient reasonings. King Stephen became so 
fkilj oonvineod, that be promised to make no mention what- 
ever of rel^on in any agreemmit that he should enter into 
With that queen or her merchants.^ 

' It will Iw perceived, that this report contains notices of a 
]Run^y political nature. 

In omidinsion, the author goes more particularly into this 
flutt of the sul^ect. 

He desreibes Poland as divided into a multitude ot factione. 
Biseettsiensj in the first place, between the different provinces, 
and then between the clergy and the laity in each province ; 
between the senators and the provincial d^irties ; between the 
mote ancimt and higher nobles and those of inferior degree. 

11m hi^-chaneelior Zamoisky is represented as extremely 
ptiWeriul. The grant of all appointmonts wae vested in him, 
nnwe paitieelariy since avioe-chaDcelloraada brag’s seoretaTy 
liatl drteved wfatdly iato hie intereets : ** lia ebe b state fUie 
il ItaranUHky vicecaiiceltiere et il Tolisky eegrehirio del re, 
perwitio poeo*^ b incognite.” £Since Baranosky hns bemi nuidn 
^iae ehtooeiler, ud Tolisky eeorotaxy of the king, penews 
b«t a short time before- were unknowii.3 

C feR am U y spsakingy Uie appomtmeats made by Stephen 
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Ballioiy had been far from, securing universal approbation. 
Attention was already directed to his successor, Sigismiind : 
“ amatissimo di tutti i Polaccbi " [greatly boloved by all the 
Poles^- 


No. 62. 

Diseorso del molt<i illustre e rev"^ Mon^ Minuccio Minucci 
topra il modo di restituire la reliffione cattolidi in Ale- 
me^na. 1.588. [Discourse of the veiy illustrious and 
most reverend Monsignor Minuccio Minucci on the means 
of restoring the Catholic religion in Oemiany.^ 

A very important document, of which I have made exten- 
sive use, more especially vol. i. p. 494, and following. 

Minucci served long under Gregory in Germany, and 
makes very frequent appearance iu Maffei. In the documents 
before us, he endeavours to explain the existing state of 
things, to the end, as he says, that Rome imgfat learn to 
refuse the patient dangerous medicines. 

He complains from the beginning, that so little pains were 
taken on the Catholic side to gain over the Protestant princes. 

He then proceeds — for his missidh was during the times of 
eager and still undecided conflicts — to examine the attacks of 
the Protestants on Catholicism : Ho pensato di raccoatare 
le pratiche che muovono gli eretici ogni dl per far seccare o 
svellere tutta la radice del cattolicisnio.” [I have determined 
to relate the contrivances which the heretics daily put in prac- 
tice for the purpose of drying up or utterly destro^ng tlie 
very root of Catholicism.^ Finally, he describes the manner 
in which they ought to be withstou*!. 

He shews Umself to bo unusually well informed in German 
affairs, yet ho cannot always repress a certain astonishment, 
when he compares tbe state of tilings as they then were with 
the tranquillity and order of Italy or Spain. We have our- 
selves alluded to the restless proceedings of Casimir of the 
Palatinate. Let us observe the amazemint they occasioned to 
a foreigner. * ^ 

II Casimiro dopo aver sprezzata Tautoriti dell' imperatoro 
in milte cose, lua principalmente in abbruciare le munHibnii 
presso Spba, che si conducevsmo in Fiandra eon SBlvocondofta 
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iiafteriAle, dopo aver offeso il xe di Spagna non eolo con quell' 
atto, ms anco con tanti ajuti dati a ribelli suoi di Fiandra c 
con I'lcaver ctmcesso spatio alii medeeimi ribelli Fiamcnc^i 
per edUlcare ona citta (Franchendal) nelli etati tinoi, ^n 
rhaver portale tanto mine in Francia, tante desolatioui in Ia>- 
rena bor in propria persona, bora mandando mnti sue, con 
riiavor fetto affionto notabile all* arciduoa Ferdinando impc- 
dendo il card* auo figliuolo con minaccie e con viva forza uel 
ramino di Colonia, con I’istesso didiiarato nemico alia casa di 
Baviera, o passatn in propria persona contra I'elettore di Co- 
lonia.^ pur se ne sta sicuro in un stato aperto uel mezzo di 
quelli c'hanno ricevute da lui tante inginrie, nfi ha fortezze 0 
^militia che li dia contidenza ne amici o parent! chc siano per 
Hocporrerlo e difenderlo, ina gode frutto della troppa pasicnza 
do' cattoliei, che li potriano d'improviso et n mano salva por- 
tarc altro tante mine qnanto egli ha tante volte causate nclli 
stati cTaltri, purolic si risolvessero et bavessero cuor di farlo.” 
fCa^umir, after having set the authority of the emperor at 
naught in a thousand ways, but chiefly in burning near Spires 
the luuaitions that were on their way to Flanders, under the 
saft'-condnet of the ')iu|ieror; after having ofi'ended the king 
of Spain, not by that act qply, but also by the frequent assxst- 
apee aiford^ to his rebels in Flanders, and by having granted 
a site in his territories for the said rebellious Flemings to 
h«ild a (Franchendal) ; after having so frequently car- 
rie«l havoo into France, and so continually desolated lorraiae, 
s^etiinea in person, and sometimes by despatching his troops 
thither ; after having put a decided affront upon the archduke 
Ferdinand, by imptnling the cardinal his son on the road to 
C-o’egne, witli threats and even with violence ; after being 
the oeohared enemy of the house of Bavarii^ and acted in 
persoQ against the elector of Cologne, — ^is permitted to 

remain securely in an open territory, and in die midst of those 
who have received so many injuries at his hands . yet he has 
neither fortresses nor soldiers to inspire him with confldence ; 
neither friends nor rektions who could give him aid or defend 
him. But he profits by the too long-suffering patience of the 
’'Catholics^ who could instantly and with safety inflict sneh 
mm upon him as he has inflicted so frequently on the efatea 
otherii,' if they would only resolve on it, and had the couran 
to do it,3 ® 

VM- ill. 
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SECTION V. 

SECOND PERIOD OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
RESTORATION. 

No. 63. 

Conclavet. 

I DO not fear being called to account for not haring regis- 
tered in this place every fugitive writing, every unimportant 
treatise which I have met with in manuscript during the mani- 
fold researches demanded for my work. I have rather, per- 
haps, already done too much. ' Many a reader who has given me 
his attention thus far, might very probably bo dissatisfied with 
an nnfiiehioned medley of various languages. Tet it would 
not be advisable to give a translation only of the original docu- 
ments. To do this would diminish their usefulness as well as 
their authenticity. Thus I could not venture to insert the 
whole mass of my collectanea without further ceremony in 
this appendix. 

Of the conclaves, for example, with respect to which a vast 
number of manuscripts may be found, 1 will but present a 
summary notice. 

After every election of a pope, more portieularly from the 
second half of the sixteenth century to the beginning of the 
eighteenth, there appeared a report of the proceedings ; it was, 
indeed, only a written one, but was, nevertheless so arrongtid 
as to obtain a very extensive circulation, so that it frequently 
called forth coj^ter-statemonts. Occasionally these accounts 
were prepares ly cardinals, but more commonly by their 
iKcretaries, who were present at the conclave under the name 
of ** conelavisti,” and who made it their business to watch the 
course of the different intrigues with a view to the interest of 
their masters, to whom respect for the deportment demanded 
by their dignity, would have made such observation no easy 
matter. But there were ooeasions when other?, also took qp 
the pen. “ Con qnoUa maggior diligensa ehe ho potuto," san 
the author of the Conclave of Gregory Xfll., “ ho laoea^ 
con dalli signori conclavisti come da cardinal! cbe sono Utap 
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paitecipi del negoiiO) tutto Tordine e la voritft di questo con- 
cbve." [[1 have gathered with the otmost diligence, aa well 
fiom tlie eonclavisti as from the cardinala who took ]>art in 
tbo negotiation, the whole arrangement of that oonclaye, and 
ail the truth relating xo it.] We perceiTe that be was not 
himself jnesent. The acconnta that fall into our hands are 
semetim^ diaries, sometimes letters^ but sometimes, also, they 
are elaborate narrations. Each little work is complete in 
itself; the universally-known formalities are, however, here 
and there repeated. Their valne is extremely nnequal, as may 
be supposed. In some instances the whole sense is frittered 
away in incomprehensible details, while in others — but these 
are rare — the compiler has attained to an effectual perceptiou 
and reproduction of the ruling motives in action. From nearly 
all, however, the reader may derive instruetkm, provided only 
that he have patience and do not become weary. 

The great mass of writings of this kind still extant may be 
ieamed from the Marsand catalogue iu the Paris libmry, as 
well as from other sources. They have also found their way 
into Otwmany. The 33rd, 35th. and other vohunes of onr 

Trifonostions " (the ilerlin Infoimationi), contain copies iu 
great abundance. In Johann Tiottfried Geissler' s ‘‘ Piogramm 
de Bibliotheca Miliohiana^"Gbditz, 1767, there is an aoooniit of 
the cou^ves contained in tiie 32nd, dSid, and 34th codex of 
tbe'^coyet?riou of that place. The most complete list with which 
I Sin acquainted is to be found in Novaes’ ** Introdusione alle 
Viie de Sommi Poutefid," 1822, i. 272. He had access 
io the I'bfury of the Jesuits, iu which there was preserved a 
tolenbly complete collection of these writings. 

It foilowed horn the nature of the matter that those doou- 
nentsvery soon reached the public in anoth^ my, at least in 
part. First they were incorporated into tlie nistories of the 
popes. The ennolave of Pius Y., if not in its whole extent, 
yet in its oumnwneemettt and at the close, was transferred 
ihUi the histocy of Panvinius. Oicardla hsa trandated tiie 
cendavn of Gregory XIll and Sixtus V., at least in great 
|Mirf>; Bke latter with all the oomments and reflections that 
KPfOir in the Italian. The passege that Schrbekh, “N. Kir- 
m w ^ psscla** iu. 288, brings forwa^ as froai Cicarella) is t^ien 
word (bl word from the conclave. Tbusnas also has given a 
idede tollwsc! notices; but, as we soon puceive on more mhrate 
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comparison, it is from CicaTe11a,and not from tbe originals, that 
he takes them (lib. Ixxxii. p. 27). In the Tesoro Politico" 
also this last conclave" is adopted, but in a few hastily- 
made extracts only, and very imperfectly. And as with these, 
so also has it been with other conclaves. 

Bnt gradually, and first in the seventeenth century, the 
idea was entertained of making collections of these conclaves. 
The first printed collection has the title Conclavi de' ponte- 
fici Romani quali si sono potato trovarc fin a qucsto giorno,” 
1667. It begins with Clement V., but has then a blank 
down to Urban Y I., and a second chasm down to Nicholas V . ; 
front this time they go regularly forward down to Alexander 
VII. The purpose of this publication, at least the ostensible 
one, was to shew by the examples to be there fonnd, the little 
tliat human wisdom can avail against the guidance of heaven. 

Si tocca con mano cho le negotiationi phi secrete, dis- 
simulate et accorte per opra arcana del ciclo svaniti 

sortiscono fini tanto difformi." Qlt is here rendered mani- 
fest that the most secret, disguised, and astute negotiations 

by the secret operation of heaven, are made vain, and 

result in effects altogether different from those contemplated.^ 
But this was not the view taken by the world at large, who 
were, on the contrary, principally eager to become possessed 
of the curious and sometimes discreditable matter to be found 
therein. A French edition appeared in Lyons, and as this 
was soon exhausted, a reprint, revised from tbe original, was 
brought out in Holland, dated Cologne, 16.<)4, and by no 
means as Novaes gives it in 15i)4. This, enriched with 
further additions, has often been reprinted. 

In this manner the original memoirs of the conclave have 
undergone various alterations. If vre compare the French col- 
lection with the originals, we find it to be tbe same on the 
whole, but in particular passage there are considerable varia- 
tions. Yet, so far as I can discover, these changes proceed 
luther from misapprehension than from evil intention. 

But there are other collections also which have never been 
printed. I am myself in possession of one, which supplies 
the blank spaces that have been left in the printed editioni^, 
while it h^ at least an equal authenticity with any one elf 
them, Bnt for any detailed use of these doeumonts, an ex- 
amination of the originals will certainly be always desirable. 
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I' ita 4 tutcecssi del Curd* di Suntuteverina. [Life and Fortunes 
of Cardinal Santa8everina.J 

An autobiography of this influential cardinal, of whom we 
have frequently had occasion to speak. 

Et is somewhat difliiisc, and often loses itself in trifling 
details; the judgments it pronounces on individuals as well 
as on events are strongly marked by the personal qualities nt' 
the man ; yet we And the work to conununicato many peculiar 
and characteristic notices. 

There remains only, that wo give here verbatim, some few 
of those to which reference has occasionally been made in the 
text 


1. The Protettants in Najtlee. 

“ C/esceudo tuttavia la setta de' Lutheraui nel regno di 
N^^oli, mi armai contro di quella spina del selo della religioue 
catt>lii« : e coil ogni mic potere e con FautonuX del officio, 
le prediche publiche, soritte da mo in un libro delto 
Quadragesimale, e con le dispute publiche c private in ogni 
ciccasione e con I'oiatioiie cercai d'abbattere ct csterminare 
p^ste s) emdele da i nostri paeei : oude patii acerbifisima 
pdcseoulione dagi' uretiiii, che per tntto le stra>le cercavoiio 
«{^oflfendcrrai e d’ammazzarmi, come ne ho fatto uu libretto, 
tUstinUniente indtulato : Peracentione occitata coutio dJ me 
CKuIio Ai'lonio Santorio servo di Grcsu Christo per la veritii 
ddfai eattoliea fede. Fira nel nostro giardiuu in an cantono 
ana oapclletta con I’immagire di Maria s*” con il b'linbiuo in 
braeeio. et ivi avanti era nata uiia pianta d'otivo, ehe assai 
presto con maraviglia d’ogn’ ono crebbe in arbore grande, 
•‘ssondo in iuogo chiuso et om(>reggiato da alberi ; mi ritin»vu 
ivi a liar oiutionc con disciplinarini ogni vobtt clie dovevo 
predieare e «lisiNitare contro Luthorani, o mi sentivo mirabil 
iiifUniniare nd awrdorare sonza teina di male alcuno e 
di perioclo, accorche di siouro mi fosse ininaociato da quelU 
inimihn della croce, e sentivo in me tauta gioja ct allegreszti 
4ihe bnsntmvo d ossore ucciso per la fedc eattoliea. . . . Intanto 
vedcmlo uresoero contro di me maggiormente la rabbia di 
qlR^fll eretid quoli io avevo proecssati, fui costretto nel ld63 
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al fine di Agosto o priucipio di Settembre passarmene in 
Napoli alii servitii d' Alfonso Carafia card*' del titolo di S. 
Giovanni e Paolo arcivescovo di Napoli, ove seryii per Inogo- 
tenente aotto Luigi Campagna di Rossano veseovo di Monte- 
peloso, che esetcitava il vioariato in Napoli : e poiche egli 
pard per evitare il tumulto popolare conoitato contro di noi 
per I'abrugiamento di Oio. Bernardo Gargano e di Gio. Fran> 
cesco d'Alojs detto il Caserta, seguito alia quattro di Maizo 
di sabbato circa le 20 bore, runasi solo nel govcnio di detta 
chiesa : ore doppo molti perieoli scorsi e doppo niolte mi- 
nacoe, sassi et arcbibugiate tirate, mi si ordisce una oongiura 
molto crudele et arrabbiata da Hortensio da Battkcbio con 
fra Fiano (?) di Terra d'Otranto, beretico sacramentario e 
lulapso cbe io insieme col card' di Napoli e loons' Cam- 
pagna I'baveva (ssi?) ricblesto, di distillare uu veleno di tanta 
forza cbo poteva infettarc Taria per estingnere papa I'io IV. 
come nemico de’ Carafescbi : e non dubitava I'beretico di far 
intendere tntto do al pontefice per mezzo del signor Pompeo 
Oolonna.” QTbe sect of tbe Lutherans still ittonasing in 
Naples, 1 armed myself against that thorn with the zeal ef 
the Catholic religion, and with all my power, togedier with 
the authority of the Inquisition, by public preachings, written 
by me in a book called Qoadragesimale ; also by public and 
private disputations at every opportunity, as well as by 
prayer, 1 laboured to diminish that grievous pestilence, and 
to root it out of our bounds. For this cause I suffered most 
bitter persecutions at the bands of the heretics, who sought to 
insult me by every means, and waylaid me on all the roads, 
thinking to kill me ; of which 1 have written a little book, 
spedally entitled “ Persecutions incited against me, Ginlio 
Antonio Santorio, servant of Jesus Christ, for the truth of the 
Catholic faith.” There was a shrine in a corner of oqr 
garden, with an imago of the must holy Mary having the 
inAmt Jesus in her arms, and before it there qirang up an 
olive sapling, which, to the odraiiation of every one, grew 
very quickly to be a great tr^ being in a close place, and 
shaded by trees. To this little ohapei it was my wmit to 
retire for' prayer and disdpliue, whenever I had to preach 
or dispute against the Lutherans, and 1 feh myself wonder- 
fully invigorated aud emboldcued, so that I was without any 
fear of evtl or danger, although most certainly menaced with 
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Bucli by tiiOBO enemies of the cross ; moreorer I felt within me 
Bitch ioy and gladness that 1 desi'^d to be slain for the 
Catbelk) faith. . . . Meanwhile as the rage of those heretics 
whoBR I had Wonght to justice increased against me ever 
mere and more, 1 was constrained at the end of August or 
begianiug of September, in lfi63, to take refuge in Naples, 
in the oervioe of Alfonso OaraJh, cardinal of the title of San 
Oieranui aad Paolo, archbishop of Naples, whme I serred as 
deputy under Luigi Ganipagna di Rossano, bishop of Monte- 
pefoso.. who exercised the office of Ticar in Naples. And 
after he had departed, to avoid the popular tumult excited 
agaiost us by the humhig of Giovanni Bernardo Oargano 
aad Giovanni Fianceseo d’ Aloys, called il Caserta, wbicli 
took place on the 4th of March, about the twentieth hour 
of the day, f remained alone in the government of that 
church ; where, after many perils encountered, many threat- 
enings endured, sLunes cast, and shots fired at me, a most 
enud and venomous plot was contrived for my ruin by Hor- 
tensio da Bwttioohio, with fra Fiauo (?) di Terra d'Otraub>, 
a rekpeed l^traquist heretic, pretending that 1, together with 
iIk Cardinal di Napdi and Mons' Campagna, had required 
bin to distal a poison of so much potency, that it should infect 
the air, and so destroy Pope Pius IV., bemuse of his enmit}' to 
the family of Caraffii : and the heretic had no doubt of making 
the i^^'pc ufuierstand as much by means of Signor Poinpec 
Uiomia.J 

II. Gregory JCIJI. ^nd Slxtuf V. 

** Appena egli credeva di moiire non ostante la Icnga eti, 
essende sempre vissuio con inoitn modemtione e caminaio per 
tatti i della corte. Itopoehe bkscih la lettura di Bolcgna, 
▼eone is Rcina, fu fatto ooUaterale di CampidogVio, esercHo 
rufioio di hiogotenento di mtm.s" anditore della camera, fu 
hatte refnrendario, e h prima voka ehe propn<»' iv. segnatora, 
vemn rmbo : «r^ tutto pieno di veigogua e di confiuione 
Tfdeva ahhaadonarc la cork , nia fu liiennto dal card* Ores* 
eeedio a non paitire. Da Giulio III. Dell’ avditorate di rota 
B fa. aaU^oeto Palleotto : nude di nuovo confiiso di dempto 
eneree detenmoh pactirsi di Rema^ ma dall’ istesso carP Gre- 
n e a t io la riaeoiato « traMcautOi Fu da Paolo IV. firtto 
aenaia di Vieste, fu fatio consuhOTP del sant’ officao, fu al 
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concilio di Trento e da Pio IV . fa fatto card'* mandato in 
Spagna per la causa Toletana : e dopo la morte della aanta 
memoria di Pio Y. con ammirabil consenso fu assanto al pontU 
ficato. II quale visse con molta carit&, liberality e modestia, 
e aaria stato ammirabile e senza pari, se in lui foasero ooneorsi 
valore e grandezza d'animo senza I’affotto del figlio,che osourb 
in gran parte tntte le attioni dignissime di carity che egli usb 
verso li stranieri e verso tutte le nation! che veramento padre 
di tutti. Dalli signori oordinali nepoti S. Sisto e QnastaviU 
lano fu &tto subito intendere la sua morte al saero coll^o, e 
doppo celebrare I'esequie e tutte quelle funtioni cbe porta seco 
la sede vacante, s'entrb in conclave: ove fn eletto papa il 
sig' card'* Montalto, giy nostro collega e nella causa Toletana 
e iiell‘ assuntione al caidinalato, per opera speciale d^ sig* 
card'* Alessandrino e sig* card' Rusticucci, che tirarono in 
favore di lui il sig* card' d’Eate e sig* card' Medici, con non 
poco diegusto del sig* card' Famese, essendoli mancato di 
parola il sig* card' San Sisto, sul quale egli baveva fatto molto 
fondaniento per ostare alii suoi emoh e-nemici, eseendosi ado- 
prato contro di lui valorosamente il sig* card' Riario, ma con 
pentimento poi grande, non faavendo trovato quella gratitudine 
che egli si haveva presupposta, sicome anco intervenne al sig* 
card'* Alessandrino, che tiitto festante si credeva di maneg- 
giare il pontidcato a modo suo : escendendo in San Pietro lo 
pregai che dovesse far officio con S. B** in favore di monn* 
Carlo Broglia, rettore del coUegio Greco, per nu beneficio cbe 
egli dimandavu : mi rispose tutto gradoso : ‘ Non diamo fas* 
tidio a questo povero veccbio, perche noi earemo infallibil- 
mente li padroni:’ al quale sorrideudo io all* liora rispoHi 
segretamente all' oreochie : ' Faocia Dio che subito che sarit 
passata questa sera, ella non se ne penta :* come appuuto in 
effetto fn, poiche non stette mai di cuore allegro in tutto quel 
pontiiicato, sontendo sempre rammarichi, angustie^ travagli, 
affanni, pene et angoscii. E bon vero ehe esso niodcsimo se 
I'uidava u^la maggior parte procurando o per trascnraggino, 
inavertouza o altro o pure per la troppa superbia con espro^ 
bare sempre csso assiduammite li beneficii, servitii ct honore- 
volezze cbe hayeva fatti a S. B"’. Nelli primi ragionameBti 
cbe io potbi havere con S. S'* fu il raUcgrarmi dell’ assnntiond 
sua al pontifieato, con dirli che era stata volonty di Dio, poidw 
In quel tempo e punto che fu assunto erano finite le 40 boifo i 
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quivt eBa si dolse della malignity de tempi con molta huiniltk 
e pianser I'essortai cho cominoiaase il pontificate con un 
KitUdlpo generale» che tenesse parimente cnia del sant’ officio 
o della COSO an**) aapendo bene che da quello bayeva havuto 
origiae la sna giandeiza." [He scarcely thought that he 
»]i^ild die, notwithstanding his great age, having always lived 
with ezoeediog moderation, and having pass^ through all 
the gradations of the court. When ho had ceased to lecture 
at Itelogoa, he came to Rome, and was made assistant curator 
of the Ciqiitol, held the office of deputy to the auditor of the 
treasury, and was appointed referendary, but the first time he 
brought a cause before the segnatura he utterly failed : there- 
upon, overwhelmed by shame and confusion, be was deter- 
mined to abandon the court, but was dissuad^ from doing so 
by CarrKnal Crescentio. When lie ought by the rotation to 
have been made auditor, Pallcotto was preferred, and placed 
tiefore hint by Julios 111., when, being again discouragra by 
this doul4e disgrace, he once more resolved to leave Rome, but 
was ague consoled, and withheld from departure by the same 
Crescentio. He was made bishop of Vieste by 
Void IV., was nominated consultor of the holy office, appeared 
at the conucil of Trent, was made cardinal by PinsIY., and 
was dospatebed into Spain alamt the affair of Toledo. Then 
death of Pius V. of sacred memory, with a wonder- 
lul imaniwitjf, he was elected to the pontificate. Thus ele- 
vated, be lived with much charity, liberality, aud modesty ; 
he would indeed have been admirable, and even unequalled, if 
His wesib and greatness ot mind had not been ii.:ngled with 
ihat aleetioM far his son, which in great measure obsenred his 
meat worthy aotion-s and the Christian charity which he exer- 
cised towards both strangers and all others, so that he was 
truly the fethcr of all. His death was instantly announced 
to UfeC sacred college by the cardinal nephews, Sw Siste and 
GuaslavillaDo, when, after the (lerformance of ^he obsequies, 
and cf all other ceremonies usual on the ocmirrenoe of a 
vasancy in the see, the conclave was begun. Aud therein was 
Cardinal Montalte elected pope, formerly our colleague both in 
IheeAhir of Toledo and in promotion to the cardin^ato. This 
beiaig daae by the vpeoial exertions of Cardinal Alessandrino 
au 4 CaedniM Rasticuori, who won over the cardinals d’Gste f, 
Rtel db Madkti to his interest, greatly to the displeasine of 
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Cardinal Famese; Cardinal San Sisto, on whom he had 
counted 'largely for and against his riyals and enemies, having 
broken his word with him, and Cardinal' Biario having acted 
very earnestly against him ; but afterwards this last repented 
bitterly ef this, for he did not meet with the gratitude that he 
had expected ; as it happened also to Cardinal Alessandrino, 
who greatly rejoicing, believed he should be able to manage 
the pontificate ^ter his own mauner. Coming down from St. 
Peter's, 1 begged him to intercede with his holiness for Mons' 
Carlo Broglia, rector of the Greek College, that he might 
obtain a benefice for 'whiohJie had applied. He answered me 
very graciously, “ Do not let us trouble this poor old man, 
for we shall cert^nly be masters.” At wluch, smiling, 1 then 
replied secretly in bis ear, “ God send that you have not cause 
to repmit when this evening is over." As in effect he had, for 
he was never cheerful ul heart through all that pontificate, 
being constantly beset with difficulties, vexatious troubles, and 
sorrows. It is very true that be was himself to blame for 
the greater part of them, for he fell into them by neglect, 
inadvwtence, or otherwise ; besides that, he was inordinately 
arrogant, and continually enumerating the benefits, sorvioes, 
and honours he bad done to bis holiness. In the first convert 
sation that I found means to procure 'with his holiness, I con- 
gratulated him upon his accession to the pontificate, telling 
him that it had been by the will of God, dnoe at tbt very 
moment when be 'was elected the forty hours won ended. 
His holiness thereupon bewailed the malignity of the times 
with much humility, and with tears. I oxlwrtM him to com- 
menoe his pontificate with a general jubilee, and that he 
should also give his utmost care to the Htd^ See and to its 
affairs, knowing well that it was tbenoe hn greatness had 
taken its origin. J 

III. 9f ^^Trara. 

“ Vennto il duca di Ferrara in Boma per I'investitnra, della 
onale pretendeva che li fosse data buoua intentione^ vi fnrono 
ai molti garbngli r et avradomi io opposto gagliardamente nelfi 
publioi e privati ragionameuti et in oonoiscoro, mi persi afiatfeb 
la grattt del pspa con procuiarmi il sdeguo del oard‘ Bfi«K 
drato, quale andava parlando per Boma che io sentivo maltt^ * 
mente deU’ antoiitk del papa : come anco haveva imputate il 
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caxJioaJe di Cameriao, ohe si mostrava molto ardente in aer~ 
vitio ctella sodo apostolica. ’Sentendom: p^gere in cosa tanto 
lontana dalla monte 001 % io che ero andato incontrando tutti 
It periooli per la difeiudone dell' aotoritil del papa 0 della sode 
apoot^iea) dor potei fare di non alteiarmene gravemente, e 
come si ounreniva-: feol nna apologia pro Ca^nale Sanota 
Sererina I’ontra cardinalem Sfondratum, ove si tratta qnal sia 
la carica c qnal sia Tofficio di cardinals : bencbe il papa, che 
I si era nioetrato in concistoro molto turbato e collerico in ca- 
mera, pni nol palaszo di S. Marco mi domandb perdono con 
; lagriine ^ con humiltil e con bavermi anco ringratiato, pen- 
toudost del decretu cbe egli haveva iatto in pregiudicio della 
bolla Pio V. do non alienandis fendis. Partendoai il dnca da 
Roma senza barer fatto efietto alcnno, da quel tempo in poi 
mi si mostrb sempre nemico, dioendo che io ero stato cagione 
preoipna ebe ^i non bavesse ottenuto I'inrestitnra di Ferrara 
pro persona uominaiida, et cbe io come antico suo amico dorera 
parlare pid mRamente, senza intraprendere rimpresa con tanta 
ardensu, oome obe io fossi pid obligato agli Unomini che a Dio 
I et aUa santa cbiesa." fTbe dnke of Ferrara haring oome to 
I Rmos about the inrestiture, of which he pretended to hare 
had hopes giron to him, there was much confusion and many 
discumeo*. Then 1, having rigorously opposed the grant, 
lioth in public and prirate, as also in the consistory, entirely 
l*>8i Ihe larouf of the pope, at the same time bringing on my- 
selt^ the atiger of Cardinal Sfondrato, who went about Rome 
saying that 1 held false opinions respecting the pope's anthu- 
rity, as he had also charged ou Cardinal di Camerino, who 
shewed great eagerness in the servise of r-be Apostolic See. 
Finding myself offended by au accusation so far from my 
tboa^t8,-»I, who had gone to the coi'ounter of sc many 
perils in defence of the pope's authority and the Apostolic 
See,— I couM not but be greatly indignant ; and, as it was 
fitting that I should do, 1 composed an apology for Cardinal 
S a ntase sBriiss against Cardinal Sfondrato, whniein the offioe 
and duty of a oardinal are treated of. The pnptr, who had 
gtoRtly dietarbed in consistory, and rety angry in the 
cansneni, afterwards^ in the pakco of St Msroo, ^gged my 
with team and much humility ; he also thanked 
of the decree that he had issued to the prejn- 
wa ot 4ht iw of Pins V., against the alfena^on of 
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Tbe duke having left Home without gaining any coneession 
whatever, from that time forth shewed himself my enemy, 
saving, that I had been the chief cause of his not having ob- 
tamed the investiture of Ferrara for the person lie should 
thereafter name. And that I, as being his old friend, should 
have spoken more indulgently, and not have been so vihlent 
against the measure, — as if I had been more bound to nion 
than to Ood and to the holy church.] 


lY. Conclave after the Death of Innocent IX. 

Entrato I’anno 1 592 si entrb in conclave, essendosi raddop- 
piata contio di me la malignitk de miei nemici, mostrandosi il 
card' Sfondratu ardentissimo contro la persona mia, non sola- 
inente per toma delle cose sue, ma anco |Hd iiato delle parole 
del card'* Acquaviva, che timoroso et invidioso per I'arcives- 
covo d'Otrantu suo pareute et altri signori regnicoli amici 
miei, moveva ogni pietra contro di me : e s'erano uuiti insieme 
li card" Aragona, Colonna, Altemps e Sforsa, capitali nemici 
tra essi, roa contro di me concordissirai ; Aragona per la con- 
tiniia osservanza et ossequio che io havevo usati, ma pigliava 
pretest! dell' abbadia che havevo tolta all' abbate Simone Sol- 
iarolo ; Colonna per li molti servitii che gli havevo iatti in 
ogni tempo, ma si raccordava del Talmud impedito da mecon- 
tro li Giudei, repetendo la morte di Don Pompeo de Monti, 
con taccia anco di sua sorella ; Altemps per li favori che gli 
havevo fiitti appresso papa Sisto e mons* Pellicano senatore 
per conto del iiglio rattore della Giulieita, onde ne venne quel 
galant’ huomo in disgratia di Sisto, ma eosi voleva Galleotto 
Belard* suo padrone ; Sforsa per haverlo favori *o nol caso del 
Massaino, quando papa Sisto fulminava contro di Itii, haven- 
domi ringratiato con baciarmi la mnno in- presonza del boon 
card'* Farnese vecohio, a oui ancora si era mostiato ingrato 
havendo avuta da quel bnon sig* I'abbadia di S. Lorenso extra 
mesnia, ms> egli diceva che non poteva mancare alii amici snot, 
ma in effetto egli temeva sapeudo bene la sua cosciensa. 
Palleotto ra’usb quell' iugratitudine che ogu' un sa. Venne ta 
notte delli 20 Gennaro : quivi si rappresentu una tragedia 
de' fiktU miei, meutre Madruoci, gib inio caru amico 0 
nel sant' officio cousenti tacitamente oogli eraoli miei iit daUM 
mio, opiando per qneata via di conseguire il pontifioato^ aia efii 
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senti lU quelJi bocconi amari che non potendo poscia digcriru 
se ne murt uiiseramcnte. Lascio da pai to gli andamenti frau- 
doleiftJ del card' Gcaualdo, che come Napoletano non poteva 
patiro ohe io gli fbssi antepoato, et ancbe mossa da iiiyidia 
contn) i suoi patriotti: fxtirhn questo e gli altri aig^ card" Na- 
))oleta»i Arizona et Acqoaviva have\'ano queato aonao di non 
vcder neasun isompagno de’ patriotti nel oardinalato. L'atto 
jKrf che feoe il card'* Colonna, fu il piii bmtto ohe a'havease 
scntito gi^ mai, et improbato etiam da auoi pia cari, e malis^ 
eimo intcHO nella corte di Spogna. Canano aolca priina ha- 
vornii in tanta riverenza che nullo pid, e doviinque ni'incon- 
troTO ini vuleva baciar la mono : nm all' bora acordato d'ogni 
anticitia obbediva al eiio duca di Ferrara ; Borromeo, aiutato 
da me nella ana promotione per la niotnoria di quel aanto car- 
diac di 8. Praaaede el haverido fatta profcsaiono di aempre 
mw OMO amieo, inviachiato dall' inteiesse d'alcune abbadie che 
i nibeegiiato Altomiih, fiiriava a guiaa di foraennato 

; queljo ohe non profeaaava altro che puritk. devotionc, apiri- 
tualtUe eoMmnaa. Aleasandrino, autore di tutte le trame, 
non inanob di faro il auo a^>]ito in peracgnitnre i snoi piii oari 
smiei e creatiw con haveraele tutte alienate, e maaaime doppo 
I aA^anbone di Siato ^uti in conclaye quel chc non volse per 
did aig' canl'di Sena ohe eaolamava piiblicamente contro 
di lift. H .ervorn all' inenntro de' miei amici e fautori non fu 
me^re eaaendoai moatntu ardente pia d'ogni altro il aig' 
osixir (Uuatiniano : quel auo apirito vivace e comggioaa fu in 
qunlla nottc at in oucl giorno in gravi aflanni. esaendomi anche 
aUia aaeeheggia^ la oella. Ma 'a notte appreaao mi fu dolo- 
rotnaaimn ahra coaa funeata : ondo |)er il gravn 

afiaiHio dell animo e deli’ intima angoacia andai aangue, coaa 
iMtedibUe a create ; e nuommdo con molta humilth e devo- 
tione at 8ig“ , mi aentii atffttto liberatu da ogni paaaione di ani- 
ino da ogni aenao dello cose niondane, vonendo in me ateaao e 
^natiieiimdolo qnanto aoao fragili, quanto caducht* e quanto 
muenhili^ « che aolo in Dio e nella conteraplatioae di Iniaono 
le natofeliotih o veri contenti o gaudii." [The conclave opened 
at the ^|inniqg of the year 1502, when the malignity of mr 
%a» r^ubled. Cardinal Sfondrato evinced the ntnuwt 
tmtaat me, not only from fear of hia own intenata 
“ow becauao of the anger he felt at tlie worda 
^ Getisfta4 AequaviFo, who, feufol and jcoloue on adcounC of 
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the archbishop of Otranto, his relation, and other Neapolitan 
nobles, friends of mine, left bo stone untamed against me. 
The cardinals Aragona, Golonna, Altemps, and Sfora had 
united together against me, they were bitter enemies to each 
other, but were perfectly agreed in their opposition to myself. 
Aragona, in despite of the continual attentions and defermioe 
that 1 had shewn him, hnt using as a pretext the abbey that I 
had taken from the abbot Simone Sellarolo. Golonna, not> 
withstanding the many services that I had rendered him at all 
times^ but he remembered that 1 had hindered the Talmud in 
opposition to the Jews, and he brought up again the death of 
Don Fompeo, with the discredit thrown on his sister. Al> 
^enips, as a return for the favours that I had done him, both 
wiih Pope Sixtns and the senator PeUicano, in respect to his 
son, the ravisher of Giulietta, for which that worthy per- 
sonage fell into disgrace with Sixtus ; . . . . hut such were the 
commands of Galeotto Belardo, bis master. Sforaa, notwith- 
standing that I had favoured him in the affair of Massaino 
when Pope Sixtus was fulminating against himr, for which be 
thanked me and kissed my hand in the presence of the good 
old Cardinal Farnese — to whom he had also proved himself 
ungrateful after having received from that good prelate the 
abbey of St. Lawrence without the walls (S. Lorenzo extra 
mosnia) ; but he said he could not desert his Mends, though in 
fact he was full of fears, knowing what his conscionoe had 
to reproach him with. The ingratitude with which Palleotto 
treated me is known to all. The night of the 20th of January 
arrived, when they made a tragedy of my affikirs, even 
Madmcci, formerly my dear friend and celleagim in the holy 
office, giving a irilent assent to my rivals for my downls]^* 
labouring in this way too btain the pontificate fmr himself ; bat 
he had to swallow certain bitter morsels, which being unable 
to digest, he died mnerably in consequence. I omit to men- 
tion the fraudulent proceedings of Cardinal Oesualdo, who as 
a Neapolitan, could not endure shat I should be prefemd 
before him, and who was oven moved by envy against his own 
countrymen, for he had agreed with the other Neapolitan 
cardinals, Aragona and Acquaviva, all three haring lesotved to 

* The Venetian ambassador Moro also remarks that Santa Sasenne 
uas not chosen, ''per il mancamento di Gesnaldo decanw e di 
[beeanse Gmniildo tiie deacon and Madmcci had failed kisij. 
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iiavc uo fellow-countryman their colleague in the cardinalate. 
lliit the act which Cardinal Golonia committed at that time 
wa3 the most imworthy one ever heard of, disapproved even 
by his most intimate friends, and taken very ill at the court of 
Sipaiii. Canano had been wont to hold me in so much reve- 
rence, that nothing could surpass it, aud ever before he would 
always kiss my hand wherever he met me^ but now, forgetful 
of ah friendship, he thought only of obedience to his duke of 
Ferrara. Borromeo, assisted by me in his promotioD, from 
regard to the memory of that holy cardinal of St. Praxida, 
»nd who had always made profession of being my dear 
friend ; yet, aUmred by the gain of certain abbeys resigned to 
him by Altemps, now raved like a madman ; he who professed 
ir'<thing bat parity, devotion, spirituality, and conscientious- 
ness. Alessandrino, the contriver of all the plots^ did not fail 
to a>iopt his nsnal course, persecuting his best friends and 
oreainres, to the alienation of them all, and above all, he was 
made to feel this after the elevation of Sixtus, for he heard 
what he did ikot like in fall conclave from the mouth of the 
cai^dinal of Sens, who exciaimed publicly against him. On 
ttie other hand, the fervour of my Mends and supporters was 
ROC inferior. Cardinal Oiustiniano having proved himself 
more earnest than any other, that courageous and sensitive 
^irit was in grievous trials all that day and night, — my cell 
isv.m been alremly despoiled. Hut the iiight succei^iug 
wae to me the most painful of any, however sorrowful, rfaat 1 
had ever passed, so that from my heavy travail of soul 
and hitter anguish, I sweated blood — a thing incredible to 
relaite ; yet taking refuge with much humility utd devotion in 
the Lord, 1 felt myself entirely liberated from all suffering of 
mind and from every sense of mundane things, returning to 
mjrself and considering how fragile, how transieut, and bow 
mk^rable they are, and that in God alone, and in the contem- 
pt^ion of him, ale true happiness, contendDent. and joy to be 
fwiad. 
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No. 65. 

Vita et Oesta dementis VIII. Infomvitt. Politt. xxix. 

QLife and Acts of Clement YIII.] 

Originally intended to be a continuation of Ciaooiiius, where, 
however, I do not find it. 

A narration of the rise of the pope^ and of his first mea- 
sures. ** Exulum turmas cueronit, quorun^ insolens furor non 
solum in continentem sed in ipsa litora.et aubvecta Tiheris 
alveo navigia hostiliter insultabat." [He repressed the troops 
of outlaws, whose insolent fury not only assailed the mainland, 
but who even attacked the coasts and insulted the ships in the 
channel of the Tiber itself.^ Bo little had Sixtus put them 
down for ever. With respect to the absolution of Henry TV., 
the opposition of Clement to the king is particularly insisted 
on, with the difliculty of obtaining the absolution from him : 
finally the conquest of Ferrara is described. “A me jam latius 
empta scribi opportuniori tempore immortalita# nominis tui 
consecrabo." [What 1 have already begun to write at more 
length, I will consecrate at a more fitting opportunity to the 
immortality of thy name.^ But neither can I find any thing 
of thi& As tlie work appears, it is but of little consequenco. 
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Instruttione al S' Bariolommee Pmosiniky alia M" del re di 
Polonia e Suetia. 1 Auy. 1593. Siffnedy CintAio Aide- 
hrandini. [Instructions to Signor Bartolommeo Fowsin^y 
for his embassy to the king of Poland, &c.^ 

Rt^gtie^lio della andain del re di Polonia t» Snetia. 1594. 
[Report of the king of Poland's journey into Sweden, &c.3 
1 find nothing to add to the contents of these documents, 
which I hare already used for the text, except perhaps the 
assertion in the second, that Duke Charles was in reality 
detested : ** perche egli avea ridotto in se stesso quasi totto 
Tincette e mercantie e tutte le cave di metalli e sopra iutto 
deir oro e dell' aigento" [because he had monoptdited 
almost all rights of purchase and merchandise, with aU- fbe 
ninee of metals^ .more eqiecially those of gold and silver^. 
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Mekuione di Polonia. [Report from Poland.^ 1598. 

1>rawn up by a nuncio, who complains bitterly of the un- 
bridled love of freedom displayed by the Poles. 

They desired a feeble king, not one uf warlike disposition. 
They declared, Che coloro che hanno spirito di gloiia, git 
haniio vehementi e non moderati e perb non diuturni, e che la 
madre della diuturajt^ degli imperii d la moderationc.” [That 
those who arc led by the desire of glory are of vehement, and 
not modnate character, consequently are not for permanence ; 
but tbf mother of permanence in empire* i* moderation.'^ 

?ior did they desire any connection with foreigners, main- 
taining that it would never be difficult for them to defend 
their country. They could always bring 50,000 horse iuto the 
field, and, at the worst, oonld always recover in winter what 
they might have lost in the summer. They appealed tu the 
example of their forc&thers. 

The ninicio hide them recal to mind, *‘Ghe gli antichi 
Pnioai non aapevano che cosa fosse nnaltire il grano nel mar 
Baltioo in Danzig o ia Elbing, nb erano intenti a tagliar selvc 
per seminaie, nc asciugavano paludi per il medesimo efiettu." 
rThat the ancient Poles know not what it was to sell grain 
m the llaltis Sea, in Dantzio or Elbing, nor were they inteut 
oa catting down forests to sow com, nor on draining marshes 
for the same purpoAe.^ 

The oanciu farther describes the progress of C^holicism, 
whieh was at that time in the most prosperous condition. I 
tuive adopted the most important notices in the text.. 


No. 68 

Rdatwne deilo ttato epirituale e politico dd tPegne di Suezia. 
1538. [RejMrt of the religions and political state of the 
kfogdom of Sweden. 1598.3 

TU* relates to the enterprise of Sigismnnd against Sweden, 
nuBoedfotdy before his second jomrney. Its essential positiona 
have, ia )Uie maeiier, been given in the text 
veil. ni. T 
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Bat there still remain some few remarks of interest in , 
relation to earlier eyents. 

Erik is described in direct terms as a tyrant. “ Per im- 
presa fiaceva nn asino earoo di sale a piedi d’nna montagna erta 
e senza via per saliryi sopra, et egli ei-a dipinto con un bastone 
in mano, che batteva il detto asino.'’ [A device was made 
of an. ass laden with salt> at the foot of a very steep mountain, 
with no path for crossing it, and the king watl d^icted with a 
stick in his hand, beating the said ass.^ '^he aiihor explains 
this symbol, which was indeed sufficiently intdligible. Tbe 4 
people were to be compelled by force to do what was im- 

John is conadered as a decided Catholic. “ Perche era in 
secreto cattplico^ siccome al nuntio ha affirmato il re suo 
figliuolo, usb ogni industria perchc il figliuolo ritomasae mentre 
esso viveva in Snetia a fine di dichiararsi apertomente catto.. 

Uco e ridurre il regno ab abbracciar essa fede." [Ho being 
secretly a Catholic, as the king his son affirmed to the nuncio^ 
made every effort to procure his s<m's return while he was 
himself alive, to the end that he, declaring himself openly ; 
Catholic, might compel the kingdom to embrace the same 

faith.3 

To these assertions I am, however, not disposed to subscribe. 

The worthy Sigismund probably imi^ined these things, that 
he might have the consolation of bekeving himself descended 
from a Catholic &ther. 

On the other Land, the first enterprise of Sigismund is 
described with a manner bearing the lull stamp of truth, and | 

of a thorough knowledge on the part of the writer, 'fhu ^ 

hopes connected with his second expediiicm are set forth m aU j 
the extent of their bearing on European interests in general. 



INTERCALATION. 

Rtmarkt on BentivogUo‘» 

In his sixty-third year^^not, as the edition in the ^ 

Italiani ** affirms, in 1840, but m 1642, as Maszuehielli atsd 
esserta,— Cardinal Gnitto Bentiroglia (bom 1578X havwg 
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composed many other works on political subjects, began to 
write pcfii/tual memoirs. 

His original purpose was to include his first residence at 
the Roman rrurt, hu nunciatures in France and the Nether- 
lands, as also the period of his ourdinalate. Had he com- 
pleted hifl purpose, tho histoiy of the seyenteenth century in 
Its (‘arlier half would have Men enriched by one valuable 
work the uiore^ and that replete with thought and discern- 
ment. 

But he died before he had finished even the first part. His 
work, “ Memorie del card* Huido Bentivoglio," comes down 
. only to the year 1600. 

It conreys an impression of repose and comfort as enjoyed 
by the aged prelate, who, releas^ from the weight of bosi- 
nesa, is passing life easily in the calm qniet of his palace. It 
is eery agreeable reading, nqnally amusing and instructive; 
imt tne cardinal was naturally restrained by certain consider- 
ations proper to bis position from speaking so freely and fully 
as he evidently would have done. 

. The description, for example, that he hski given with 
twlerablo minuteness of the cardinals by whom he found 
iUement YIIT. surrunnded, has but a very general resem- 
bluace to those given of tho same persons by other writors. 

The very first, Gesualdo. deacon of the college, is described 
by Bentivoglio as a distinguished man of amiable manners, 
who does not seek tc niinglo in public aflairs, althoogh be 
doc.? not shun them but of what we learn from others, and 
what doubtless Bentivoglio also perfectly knew, bow Oesnaldo 
impeded the election of ^lausererina from mete personal 
di4ike ; the pretensions be advanced of superior rank over the 
ethm* cardinsls, who endured them veiy reluctantly ; how aH 
bis subsoquent efforts were given to the aequirpniimt'^ fricndti 
by wh(>se aid he miglit attain to the pontificate, atni how he 
vttore partioularly attached himsGlf to Spain, — of all these 
thfi^ we do not leuni a word from Bentiv<)^io. 

seeoad is Aragona. Of him Bentivoglio remarks ; 

He had led the oaranals in earlier conclaves, more par- 
tkiaUriy the younger : he governed Borne most adminibly 
fuzing the absesee of the pope; he was fond of handsome 
hod a most beautifnl chapel, and was oonthioally 
eiiaj^jig the altar-pieces.** But this is no description of the 

T 2 
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man. . Aragona was, as wc learn from Delfino, an old man 
tormented by the gout, and whose death might be expected 
soon to happen ; but he only clung the more tenaciously to his 
hopes of obtaining the papacy, lie was by no means so much 
respected by the Spanish court as ho desired to be ; neither 
had he succeeded in obtaining admission to the congregation 
for the affairs of France, and it was known that he took this 
very ill. Yet he laboured to maintain the closest intimacy 
with the Spanish ambassador, by way of promoting his views 
on the papacy. 

That impression of repose and serenity which we have 
described this book to produce, proceeds from the &ot that 
the lights are designedly subdued ; that life is not really 
depicted in the truth of its phenomena. 


No. 69. 

Relatione fatta all’ ill’"' sig” Card'" d’JUtte al tempo della mta 
promotione cite doveva andar in Roma. {^B*hl, Vindob. 
Codd. Foscar. N" 169. 46 leaves.) [^Report made to the 
most' illustrious Cardinal d'Este, when he was about to 
proceed to Romo on his promotion. (Vienna Library, Fos- 
carini Manuscripts, &c.)3 

In consequence of the treaty entered into with the fiimily 
of Este by Clement V III. on his entrance into Feriaiu, he 
included a prince of that house, Alessandro, in the promotion 
of the 3rd of March, 1599. 

It was this prince who was to be prepared for hie entrance 
into the Roman court by the instruction before us. Although 
it is without date, it must unquestionably bo placed within 
the year 1599. 

The puipose for which this report was written makes it at 
once entirely different from those of the Venetian ambas- 
sadors. It was intended to enable the prince to steer lik^ » 
dexterous pilot, — Per potere come priidmite nocchiero preii- 
dere meglio I'anTa propitia della oorte." [[That like a pmdbnt 
pilot he might the better catch the favonring breeaes of the 
oourt.3 Of political relations it contains nothing. Even the 
misfbrtnne that had just overtaken the house of Este la pamed 
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over iu silence. The sole purpose of the writer is to describe 
the peculiar characteristics of the most important persons. 

T!ie pope, his nephews, and the cardinals are depicted. 

Clement VllJ.— Di vita incolpabile, di mento retta, di 
coiiditione universale. Si pub dir cb'abbia in so stesso tutta 
la tbeorica 0 la pratica della politica e ragion di stato.” QOf 
blamelesa life, upright intentions, and a most capacious mind, 
ft may be affirmed that he pi'seosses witbin himself the whole 
theory and practice of politics, and the philosophy of govem- 
meut.! We find here tliat Salvestro Aldobrandino had 
indited Paul IV. to the war against Naples ; that attempts 
had, nevertheless, been afterwards made to reconcile that 
house at least with the Medici. “ Dicesi che Fio V. voleudo 
promo vere il card' Giovanni, fhitello di questo pontcfice, assi- 
curb il G. O. ('oisimo che tntta questa famiglia gli sarehbe fide- 
lissima sempre, c che mandb I’istesso Tppolito Aldobrandino, 
hora papa, u render tesbimonio a S. Altezza. della quaio fii 
molto ben visto." |^lt is said that Pina V., desiriug to pro- 
mote Cardinal Giovanni, brother of the present pontifl^ 
aamred the grand duke Cosmo that the whote of this family 
would ever Iw moat fiiithful to him, and that he sent this san.e 
Tppolito Aldobrandino, now pope, to bear testimony to that 
fact t<) his highness, by whom ho was very well recoivol.'] 
.Vt that time Giovanni IBardi was in the greatest fiivonr with 
tho p<>pe. Fra i servitori di Clemente il ph\ ii.timo e tavo- 
cit<j b il sig'Oiov. Bardi dei uonti di Veniio,lnogorejientedclle 
guardtc, di moJta bonta, virtd 0 nobihd.'' f Among the servants 
of Clement., the nearest to iiis person, and the most favoured, 
is tho Sigpor Giovanni Barli of the counts of Vemio, lion- 
tenant of the guard, a man of great goodness, virtue, and 
nobility.^ Tho new cardinal wns all the safer in connecting 
himself with Bardi, from the fact that he was attached to the 
bouse of Estc. 

The Nephews. — Tho pre-eminence of Fietr<' Aldobrandiiio 
O'ver fian Giorgio was decided. *' San Giorgio, eccommodato 
i'aaiino alia fortuna sua, mortificate le sue prelensioni, non 
gas n g igla, non contrasta pid, ma o lo seconua o non s'impaecia 
UKu, <> si mostra sodisfatto dell' otienuta segnatura di gtus- 
kiMa.*' [San Gbrgio, having schooled his mind to his for- 
and aiorthTyfug his pretensions, no longer siru^les or 
PMtlnw with Aldobrandino, hot eitW seconds his purposes* 
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or reruns froEi opposing Lim, and appears to be content with 
the segnatnia of justice which he has obtained.^ 

The oar^nals were divided into two fections, — ^the Spanish, 
to which Montalto was already attached, and that of Aldo- 
brandino. The former had at that time twenty<4ve decided 
and firm adherents, the latter fourteen only. The author cor- 
* rectly points out as the most probable candidate for the 
papacy that one of them who really did afterwards attain to 
it,— Alessandro de’ Medici, namely. The terms -on which he 
stood with the grand duke of Tuscany were not known, but 
he was all the more in favour with Clement on that account,— 
per patria e conformity di humore " Qfrom community of 
oonntiy and disposition^, as much, inde^, as if he bad been 
the pope's own creature. 

The historian of the church, Baronins, is not unfavourably 
depicted. “ Molto amato per la dottrina, bonth n semidicity 
soa : si dimostra tutto spirito, tntto risegnato in Dio : si bnrla 
del mondo e della propria esaltatioue di se stesso." [Much 
b^oved for his learning, goodness, and simplicitv : he seems 
to be all spirit, wholly resigned to God ; he makes a jest of 
tiie world, and even of his own exaltation.^ 


No. 70. 

Relatimie di Roma delV Gioan Delfino K' e Pr<f^ 

ritomato amboidatore sotto il ponti/lcato di Clemente Vlll. 
[Delfino's report on returning from bis embassy to Clement 
VIII., &c.] 


This also is one of the reports that have been widely circu- 
lated; it is very circumstantial (my copy has ninety-four 
qnarto leaves), and is vety instructive. 

1. Delfino begins with a description of the pope (*" il nas- 
uimento, la natura e la vita del papa") and his nephews. 

**Deili dne cardinali (Aldobmndino e S. Giorgio) reputt* 
quasi neoeasario parlame uniumente. Qnesto dt ety d'anni 
45, di gran spirito, altimro, vivace e di bnona cugniaone n<dU 
afl^i del mondo ; ma temo assai ohe sia di mala natura, oyoeo 
che gU aoddenti nel mondo ocoorsi, che Thanno levato dillc 

S n speranze in che si d posto nri principio del pontificato,1o 
no esser tale, oioi demostrarsi con tutti non solo severo ma 
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quaei diapento. Queeito era. grandemente amato e gtiuide- 
meuto atimato dol papa, avanfi che roaae salito al pontificate, o ' 
lioppo per gran pezzo ebbe la cura priucipaln da’ negotii, e si 
credeva da ogn' ann ohe egli avesse da esser il primo nipote, 
perche I'aJiiro eta pM ^ovane, assai di peca prosperity e di 
poobiadina oognizloue ; ma o sia state Ja sua poca prudenza 
nei non esaersi saputo goTemaie oome averebhe bisognato, 
seodeai rotto eon I'ambasciatere di Spagna quondo gittb la 
beretea, cou I’aznbasciator di Toscana quaiido li dlwift cbe il 
papa doveria cacciarlo di oorte, oltze i disgosti cbe ha date a 
tulti in mille oaesMoni, o pur la gian prudenza e destrezzs dell’ 
altro, o la forza natural del sangue. questo ha perduto ogni 
giorno tiuito di autoritb e di credito che non ha chi lo seguiti 
e non uteiene cosa alcuna che dimandi. Ua peri) il carico di 
tutii li negotii d'ltalia e Germania, se bene li mmistri pnblici 
teattino li medesinu con Aldobrandino, e nelle cose brusohe 
tutti ricorrono a loi. lo con esso mg' card^ di S. Giorgio nel 
princ^o bo passato qnakshe borasca, aazi nella prima audi- 
ettza fui astretto a dolermi apeitamente per dignity della re- 
jjmblioa, 0 doi o tie rolte mi sono Jasciato iutendeie bbeiauienle. 
zn modo tale che sc che d stato fr otto appresso di Ini, ei il papa 
7’ha aYiito a carro, e partioolarmente nell' ultima ooeasioBe dt 
f^enara : un. doppo sempre d paseato tra nvi ogni soite di 
iUiU'i^lratione d'auuore, et io I'ho onoiate sempre come si con- 
veuiva. Credo veiameute che ua »*«*1 afett** alia Serenita 
Vostra pw natum e per accidente : la sua natuia I’lio descritta^ 
ma diTu solo delli uooidenti. Prima ccppia cbe da un pexEO in 
qua buttato afiatto in biaccio de' j^wgiuioii, e si e diiiiQ> 
Btrato poco amico di quelli che sono uniti cou h'rancesi : ha 
ct^esciuto aucoia quel niaJ auimo suu il vedero die *1 cardinul 
Aldobrandino bahhi in tutte le occaBioni protetto li alhsii deU’ 
E£. TV., quasi ohe non sia posubilc cbe costeomno amlddm; 
in alcuna opciatione, per giusta c raggiDnOTole che sia. Ha 
cbe si poo .eonoBoere la miseria de’ povmd BBsha^ciatori et mp- 
pKABaiMiti j^ublki." [Of the two cawliwals (Aldobnndmo 
Mid tisBt Gioigio), I consider it in a manner neuessaiyto 
speak aeHeeUrel^. The latter is forty-five years of age, a 
fMm of blj^ e|iirit, proud, and wdl versed in general affitus ; 
bet t muiA iear that he is of a liad disp^Uon, or that the 
eewcBe of events which Lave deprived him of thoee great 
WpuBMhicb he Lad cause to entertain at the ooeuneueement of 
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the pontificate cause him to be so, for he oouducts himself 
towards every one, not only with severity, but evon with 
reckless harslmess. San Giorgio was greatly l^oved, and held 
in high esteem by the pope before he had attained to the pon- 
tificate, and afterwards he had the principal management of 
aflhirs for a considerable time. It was even beUeved by 
every one that he must certainly be the first nephew, becansc 
the other was younger, of no great promise, and possessing 
few acquirements. But, whether from his want of prudence 
to govern himself, as was needful ho should do,— ha>ing broken 
with the ambassador of Spain, when he threw down his cap, 
and with the Tuscan ambassador, when he told him that the 
pope ought to drive him from tho court ; — ^from his having 
given offence to all, on a thousand occasions, or from the 
great {^dence and address of the other, or from the natural 
force of blood,— Son Giorgio has daily declined in credit 
and authority, so that he has no one to follow him, and 
never obtains any thing that he asks. It is true that ^ lias 
still charge of Italian and Glerman affairs; but the public 
ministers discuss the some with Aldobrandino, and in all diffi- 
cult points they have recourse to him. 1 had myself certain 
stormy interviews with this Cardinal San Giorgio at first ; nay, 
even in the very first audience, I was compelled, by regard 
for the dignity of the republic., to remonstrate openly ; and 
two or thim times I have caused m3r8elf to be heaM so freely, 
that I know my words have produced their fruit with hiin. 
And the pope took him to task, particularly ou the last occa- 
sion, respecting Ferrara ; but since that time there have con- 
stantly passed between us every possible demonstration of 
good-will, and I have always treated him with due honour. 

I believe certainly that he is ill-affected towards your sere- 
nity, both by nature and circumstanoes ; — his nature, I have 
alre^y described, and will therefore speak of the circum- ' 
stances only. F 4 nt, your serenity should know that for 
some time past he has thrown himself entirely into tlie bands 
of the Spaniards, and has shewn himself little diiposed to 
fiivour those who are united with the French; and this his evil 
dispomthm has been increased by his perceiving that Owdinal , 
Aldobrandino has on all occasions protected tho af&irs of your 
oxcdlenoioB^ as if it were not possible that these two should 
coaeur in any measure, however just and reasonable ill ma/ 
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lie. All which niRy sarre to make knowu the mMeries eo- 
duied by poor ambassadors and public representatives.^ 

2. The second chapter — that» at least, which in our copies 
is formally designated as sack — ^relates to the form ot gorem- 
ment, the finances, and the military force. Delfino is amazed, as 
well he might be, at certain portions of tbe financial adminis- 
tration : ** Mentre I’entrate della chiesa sono impegnate all' 
ingrosso ordinariamento e straordinariamente ; e quello cb'c 
peggio, si ooinprano castelli e giurisdittioni de' sudditi a o 
2 per cento (icb verstehe : die so viel abwerfen), e si pagano 
oonsi a 9 o 1 U per cento, parendo strano agli nomini savj che 
<n toute strottezze si fanno qoeste compre, e pid ^ che se si 
vogliono far oerte spese, non si facciaiio per via dclli danaii 
del castello, per non ci andar debitando e consumando del 
tutto." [|Wbilo the revenues of the church are mortgaged to 
their whole extent, both the ordinary and the extraordinary, 
and, what is worse, castles and jurisdictions are purchased from 
the subjects at or 2 jier cent. (1 understand this to mean 
that they yield so much), and mortgages are paid 9 or 10 per 
cent.- it sneius strange tii .all thinking men, that in the midst 
of .luch embarrassment these purchases should be nuidu, and 
what is more, when they desire to make a certain expendi- 
tuie, they do not supply the funds from the moneys in the 
«««tle. they shoold presently spend and consume the 
wkule.J We perceive that there were people, even in those 
timfsa who were startled at the hoarding of liorrowed money. 
In mqiect to Ferrara, also, after the first short-lived satisfac- 
tion of the Inhabitants, many drseontents arose : ** Nohili e 
pepolo !^i darebbero rolentieri * qual principe si vcglia, per 
uscir dalle mani dove si trovano.” QNobles and people, all 
would willingly give themselves to any prince whatever, so 
they iiiij^t but escape from tho hands wherein they now 
iire,]J 

•<. IntoUigenre " — >Theso inform us the doubtfnl terms 
in which tbe pope stood with The emperor and itith Philip II. 
(he awaited tho death of tho king with a sort of anxiety); 
hew uafrieniUy were his relations with Florence, fur ^ 
rt s un ui faMed per&otly wdl that ^e house of Aldobrandini he- 
huigwil to the exiled fiuuiliea ; “ Le cuas paasano peggio chc 
.ofa’ ajitra, Hoordandost d’esstr andaw il papa e la aua eaaa 
per ii mondo." [Things went worn with them than 
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.with any other, fhr they lODeinbered thiit the pope and his 
family went wandering ahont the world.^ How moch moro 
eordi^y he proceed^ on the contrary, with France and 
Poland, more especially with the latter, with which he bad a 
community of interests and puiposes. “ Oonooriendo e dall' 
una e dalT altra parte interessi nel presente e disegni nel 
tempo a yenire.” [Th^ interests for the present concnrring, 
as well as their designs for the future.^ Bnt for no one wa» 
Clement more interested than for the prince of Transylvania : 

‘‘ Col prenoipe di Transilvania ha trattato il papa con tanto 
amore e con tener un nnntio apostolioo appresso di lui e con 
averli dato in mio tempo 60m. scudi in tte volte o eon infinhi 
officii fattt £u 8 con rimperatore per servitio che quasi poteva 
dirsi interessato et obligato alia continua sna protettione ; e 
credo cha'l povero prencipe la meritava, perdm s’d risoluto 
alia gttona con fondamento principole del oonn^io et delie 
promesse di 8. S ** ; quanto nel principio gia tre anui e giil due 
ancora esaltava la Tirth e valor di questo prencipe fino al 
oielo, avendo detto a me pi^ volte oh'egli solo fiiceva la guerra 
al Turco, tanto pid ultimamente con la oeasione che gli feoe 
de’ suoi statt lestava molto chiarito, et il predicava nn gran da 
poco : onde si vede che se bene aveva promesso all’ imperatore 
di farlo cardinaia et a lui ancora, non aveiebbe perb osservuto 
cosa alcnna, e percib credo che essendo tomato al govemo 
de' snoi staii abbia sentito S. S'* gran consolatioiie." QThi* 
pope has oonduoted himself with so mneh affection towardf^" 
the prince of Tiansylvania, keeping an apostolic nuncio at his 
court, giving him, durii^ iny stay, 60,0(Mi sendi si three dif- 
ferent times, and inducing the emperor to perform a multitude 
of good offices in his &vour, that he might be almost said to 
have become pledged and interested to the contiauance of such 
protectioii. And I believe that the poor prince deserved it, 
Imcauso he had resolved on the war, in consequence of his 
reliance on the counsels and promises of his holiness, which 
was elearly manifotit from the manner in which at the oom- 
mencemonl^ now three yean dnoe, and even a year later ales, 
his holiness extolled ttie virtne and excellence m the p^ce to 
the skies, having tdd me many times that he aSsne bad 
supported the wax against the Turks. And, as is further wir 
dent from the cession that he recently nnide to Uin of ^ 
dates, when he made a great talk aMut very little dohb, 
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for we see olearlj, that though he promued both the emperor 
and prince to make the latter a cardinal, yet he would have 
done nothing at all of the sort, wherefore, I fully believe that 
Lin holiness has been much rejoiced hy seeing him return to 
the govoniment of his dominions. 

4. Cardioa1s.~-They are all discussod in tom, and more or 
less hivourably pronounced upon. 

5. iV soggetti che cascano in maggior couaideiatioDe }ier 
lo i^futifioato." fOf the persons considered most likely to 
obtain the pontificate.] 

6. “ Intercssi con Venctia." [|Affain< coiiucoted with 
Veuicse.]— There were already a thoussind dilutes in pro- 
gress. ‘‘ Quando non si proreda alio pretensioni et ni disor- 
dini, ua gioruo si enirertt in qualche travaglio di gran mo- 
meato, maasime di questi novi acquisti (iiber die ^hifiahrt 
aaf dem Po) che sempre vi penso per cognitione che ho della 
uaton do’ preti e deha chiesa mi fa temere." [[If some pro- 
vision 1)0 not made against these pretensions and disorders, 
there H'ill arise souio day embarrassments of great difficulty, 
pnattpally through these new acquisition-^ (relating to the 
navigation of the Po) ; so that whenever I think of this 
matter, the knowledge 1 have of the nature of priests and nf 
the ohuroh oanses me great alarm.] 

This fhar wns but too soon justified. 


No. 71. 

Veuier : IMatiotiS ai Ronm. [[Venier : Report from Rome.] 

The dHseasions between tho jiope and Venice were alieady 
become toJeiably earnest. TIte Venetians refused to send 
tiippir pdtrinTf'h to Rome for examination. Bitter couienoom: 
had arisen about the Gorc^ mouth of the Po ; it iu consc- 
quenoo of these disputes that Veuier was sent to Rome. 

He renasiied there but n short time : the desoriptiou that lie 
skeUdKM of rttemeut VIII. is nevertheless exceedingly useful. 

“ aaituni et pensieri del pontefice, per quello ehe a mo 
bMam di eotosidexare nella presente oouipuntun per li negotli 
dhsglotiMjiaoBtotfattn "S \ Serenith eon !^. BeaUtudine, dirb (die 
U p4|n in qnesta etd sua di auni d pi^ sano e piiL giqj^inx^ 
£ 9**^ tlw sin fitato uc^li auni ndietro, non bavrado indis- 
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positione alcuDa fuoriche quella della chlragra o gotta, cho 
perb li senre, come vogliono li medici, a tenerlo preservato da 
altre iudispositioni, e questa molto pi^ di lado e molto meno 
che per I'inanzi le da molestia al presente, per la bona regola 
pardoolarmente del viver, nel quale da certo tempo in qua 
precede con grandissima riserva c con notabilo astinenza nel 
here : che le giova anco grandemente a non dar fomento alia 
grassezza, alia quale d molto inolinata la sua oomplessione, 
osando anco per questo di frequentare I’csercitio di camminar 
longamente sempru cbe senza sconcio de negotii conosce di 
poT«rlo fare, ai quali nondimeno per la sua gran capacity siip- 
plisce, intanto die le resta comoda parte di tempo ebe dispcinsa 
admetteudo persone private et dtri che secondo il solito 
licorrono a S. S^. A negotii gravi si applica con ogni suo 
spirito, et persiste in esd senza mostrame mai alcuna fiachezza, 
et quando li succcfde di vederli conclusi, godc et fruitice niira- 
bilmente il contento che ne riceve. Nb di cosa maggiormente 
si compiaoe che di esser stimato, et che .sla rispettata la sna 
reputatione, della quale b gelosissimo Et qunnto per la 
complessione sua molto sanguigna e colerira b facile ad acceii- 
dersi, prorompendo con grandissima vehementia in .esngem* 
tioui piene di escandescenza et acerbity tanto anco mentre 
vede cbe altri tace con la lingua seben s'attrista nel sembiante, 
si ravede per se stesso et procura con gran benignity di rad- 
dolcire ogni amaritudine : la qual cosa h cosl nota bormai a 
tutti li cardinali che no danno corteso avvertimento agli 
amici loro, sicome lo diede anco a rne nel primo con^rcsso 
rillustrissimo sig'' uard*” di Verona por mia da lui stimata 
molto utile conformatione. Ha S. S'* volti li jHinsieri suoi alia 
gloria, nb si pub imaginare quanto a^iquisto facoiano li principi 
della gratia sua, mentre secondano la sua iiiclinatioue. Onde 
Spagnoli in particolarc, che seinpre mirano a conservarsi et ad 
aumentar la gran parte che hanno nella corte di Roma, non 
trascurano punto roccasione ; et perb con Unto maggior 
prontezza hanno applicato I'animo a far qualche impresa cort- 
tra Turchl, come bora si vede, et con andar sofiorando non 
mediocri dutezze, cbe provano uncor loro nelli negotii. unp<^)r> 
tanti^ porticolannente per causa di giurisditioue, cIm vivonh 
alia co^ di Roma, si vanno sempre pih avanzando nel ripor- 
tare in mohe cose non piccole soddisfattioni. E temito ^e» 
lalmente il pontefice persona di gran virtil, bontli et reliindnef 
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di ctio ogU ei oompiace far che del coatinuo so dr veggano 
Hogni ct importaati effetti. Ut se ben U oardinali si vedono 
HIM pieeecte pontefioe soemata inolto quella autoritb che ne' 
tempi paaeati eonc stati suliti d’bavere, reatando quaeiohe dt^l 
tutto ewluai dalla portecipatione de negotii piU importanti, 
puicbo ben spesso fino ail' ultima conclauono di eeai non banno 
delJo tmliationi la gib aolita notitia, mostrano nondimeno di 
eiiuiHto it pontefice, lodano la S‘* 8 . con tennini di somma 
rirorenza, oelebiando la prudenza et I'altre virtu sue con 
grand' esagcrationo, afiinnaudu che se fosse oecasione bora di 
eti'gero pontefice, non elegerebbono altro che questo medeaimu, 
seben (*r>u molto reconditi et profondi i loro pensieri, et le 
parole et le apparenzc sono volte ai proprj disegni forse a 
Roma pid che altrove." QWith respect to the character and 
designs of the pope, so far as it belongs to me to consider 
them for the present conjuncture of the affairs that vour 
sei'enity is at this time tranascting with his holiness, I Lave 
to remark that the pope, at his present age of sixty-five years. 
i»< stronger and more healthy than he was some ^fears since, 
huYing uc other indisposition than that of chiragra or gout ; 
and ^ds, according to the physicians, is serviceable, as keep- 
ing hhn’ free from other ailments : its attacks are, besides. 
mufU less frequent than formerly, as well as less violent, 
froqa tii« careful regimeu he observes, and his extreme mode- 
ration respect of drinking, with regaril to which be has for 
a considerable time past practbnd remarkable abstinence. 
These halnts are, bo 8 i<h;s, extremely useful to him in keeping 
doR;u the corpulency to which his jonstitulion disposes him, 
and to reduce which he makes a practice of taking very long 
walks, whenever he can do so without iuterruption to hnri- 
ncAS ; his great capacity euabling him easily to aocoinplisu all, 
timt there still remain-s a portion of time at his own dis- 
posal, which he spends in giving audience to private persons 
aeil uthers, who are in constant waiting upon bk holiness, 
lie appliee hinwelf to all important a&in with the most 
etrnest Rtteatiwi, persisting tbrougbont, without over shewing 
•igns of lareariness; and when he sees them happily oom- 
he rmoices wonderfully over the pleasure tliis affords 
Mini.. Not mtes^Roy thing grutify hini more than to see him- 
wtif ( W te im ied, and to know that his reputation, of which he is 
jealous, is respected : and whereas, from hia very 
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sanguine and cholerio disqposition, he is very easily exiupe- 
raled, bursting forth 'with great vehemence into exaggerations 
full of heat and bitterness ; yet when he peromves that the 
listener is silent with his tongue, although his countenance 
becomes saddened, he recovers himself by an immediate 
effort, and with the utmost kindness endeavours to do a'way 
with all bitterness : and this is now so well known am<mg 
the cardinals, that they give courteous warning thereof to 
their friends, as was given to myself at the first conference by 
the most illustrious the cardinal of Verona, who thought he 
was gi'ving me a very useful rule of conduct. The thoughts of 
his holiness are much turned to glory; nor can it be imagined 
how greatly sovereigns gain in his favour when riiey promote 
his inclination. Hence the Spaniards, in particular, who are 
ever on the 'watch to preserve and increase the great influence 
they possess in the court of Rome, by no means n^lect the 
opportunity; thus they have applied themselves with the 
utmost promptitude to set forth that expedition against the 
Turks which we have seen, while they endure and put up 
'with no small hardships, to which they are exposed in thmr 
most important aflfoira iii common 'with all others who reside 
in and transact af&irs with the Roman court, more especially 
in matters of jurisdiction : by these meqns the Spaniards are 
' continually advancing their interests, and frequently obtain 
no small ^vantages. The pontiff is generally considered to 
be a person of great virtue, goodness, and piety, of which he 
is pleased to see the effects tecome manifest in great and im- 
portant results. And though the cardinals perceive tliat in 
the present pontificate the authority they were accustomod to 
enjoy in times past is greatly diminish^ although they find 
themselves almost entirely excluded from all participation in 
the most important affairs, since it often happens that they 
do not receirn tho notice, formerly usual, of negotiations 
until after their final ronolusion ; yet they appear to hold the 
pontiff in great esteem — ^they praise his hohness in terms of 
high reverence, exalting his priKlence and other virtnes in 
most expressive phrase, and affirming that if they had now to 
elect a pontifi^ they wonid choose none other than this same. 
Bnt their thoughts are very secret and deep, and words and 
appearances are turned to suit the purjposes of the speaken^ 
more ftequently perhaps iu Rome thw in any other plaee.^ 
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Tl^e atcbaseadoT succeeded in once more apjteasing the con- 
teutione, although the pope had already begun to talk of ex- 
commanicatiou. He considers Clement to be, nevertheless, 
well disposed to the republic on the whole. Venice snbmitted 
to send her patriarch to Rome. 


No. 72. 

Instruttiane all' ill"’ et tec"’ marchete di Viffliennoj ambat- 
cattolico tu J2oma, 1603. (In/ormatt. Politt., N* 
26.) Qlnstruclion to the most illustrious and most excel- 
lent Marquis Viglienna, Spanish ambassador to Rome, &c.3 

rigiienna was the successor of Sessa. Our author very 
jttdicioiudy leaves it to the departing amhassador to give infer- 
matiou respecting the pope and his immediate dependants. 
He has hifnsetf rapplied us with notices of the cardinals. His 
object is to point out the &ction to which each prelate belongs. 
We perceive from his account that the state of things had 
greail^ altered since 1590. There are now but ten ct^inala 
camaemted as decidedly Spanish. In earlier times there was 
lint Irttie said of those inclined to France ; but our ambassador 
couatii nine of them— the remainder belong to no party. 

nwlbor also is deeply impressed with the importanoe 
of the Curia. le dilTcrenze, le pretensioni, le pn ci, le 

guerre n mane^iano. .... Lo eonditioni invitano i pj'\ 
T\vaci e cupidi £ gramlezza, di maniera ebe. non d metaviglia 
che qni £nnecano i pid acnti ingegni." [^Here it is that 
differences and pretensions aru nrrauged, that peace aud wars 
arc disposed of. . . . The charsctci of th^ place invites the most 
active sfiirits, and those moat covetous of greatness, so that 
it is no waadw to find the most aunts minds flourishing ihere.3 
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No. 73. 

Dialogo di Jifons'^ Malaspina sopra lo stato tpirituaU e 
politieo delV imperio e della prowiuAt xnfetie dkereeie. 
(Vallic. 17 . 142 leaaee.') ^Dialogue of Monaignore 
Malaspina on the spiritual and political state of the em- 
pire, and of the provinces infested by heresy.^ 

A dialogue between Monsignore Malaspina, the archbishop 
of Prague, and the bishops of Lyons and Cordova,— church- 
men, that is to say, of the four principal nations, — about the 
year 1600. The occupation of Ferrara is discussed in it. 

The special purpose of this paper is to compare what earlier 
popes had done for the progress of Catholicism with what had 
been effected by Clement YIII. 

Under the earlier popes: — ‘*1. La reduttione delle Indie ; 

2. La celebratione del concilio ; 3. La lega santa c la vittoria 
navale ; 4. L'erettione de’ colleg^i; 5. L’offertadagU heretici del 
primato di Pietro al patriarcha Constautinopolitano . . . (? ?) ; 

6. La constantia del le cattolico in non concedere agli lieroUcI 
uei paesi bassi cose in pregiudicio della religione." ^1. The 
reduction of the Indies ; 2. The celebration of the council ; 

3. The holy league, and the naval victory ; 4. The erection 
of colleges ; 5. The offer from the heretics of the primacy uf 
Peter to the patriarch of Constantinople (?) ; 6. The firm- ' 
ness of the Catholic king in refusing to make concessUms 
to the heretics of the Low Countries in matters prejudicial to 
religion.] 

By pope Clement YIII. : — 1. II goremo pastorale et 
universe ; 2. II govemo particedare dei domiaii del stato 
eodesiastico ; 3. I<a vita di S. Beatitudinc ; 4. II Turca bora 
per opera di S. Beatitudine iatto apparire di poteisi vincere; 

5. Ferrara oecnpata ; 6. L'essersi fatto cattolico il chriatmn- 
issimo re di Francia." [1. The pastoral and universal govern- 
ment ; 2. The particular government of the dominions of the 
ecclesiastioal states; 3. The life of bis holiness; 4. The possi- 
bility of vanquishing the Turk now made manileet by meani^ 
of his holiness ; .5. Ferrara occupied; 6. The mort Cbristijua 
king of France made Catholic.] 

Malaspina concludes that this last was of more unportonoa 
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than iJl thaf the others bod effected. Very naturally. Tho 
work IS dedicated to the papal nephews. 

1 have not been able to discover more than one single pas- 
sage worthy of notice in all this long paper. 

Ttie author was present at tho electoral diet of Ratisbuii, in 
the year 1.575. He there conversed with the elector Augustot, 
of 8axoiiy. Th is prince was still far from exciting hopes among 
the OathoLcsofhis conversion to tbeirhiith. He declared, on tho 
coafrary, that he made but small account of thcpojie, cither as 
pope or as sovereign of Rome, and thought just as little of his 
ticasnrcr, for that the papal treasure chamber was rather a cis- 
Ivrn than a living spring. The only thing he considered worthy 
of attention was the fact that a monk like Pius V. could unite 
so many powerful princes for a Turkish war : he might effect 
as louch agaiiisil tho Protestants, In fact, Gregory Xlll. did 
propose such an attempt. Since he perceived that France 
declined taking any part in the Turkish war from fear of 
the Huguenots, he considered that a general confr-dciacy of 
C'athrdit. princes, directed equally ag.aiii8t Turks and Protest- 
ants, was a thing needful.. Negotiations were immediately 
fipetied in Styria for that purpose, both with the emperor and 
tl'c archduke Charles. 


No. 74. 

R€la>iton« dilU chiw di Sassonixi. Felicitm autpidh ill^ 
oiMuitis Borromei. 1(103. {Bill. Amhn's. IT. 179.) 

{^Report coT’verniug the churches of Saxony, ander the 
fiiirtauate auspices d the must illustrious Count Frederick 
Borromco. (Ambrosian I-ibrary, H- 179.)J 

This ie another of the various projects of Catholicism, with 
a view to recovering possession of Germany. 

TheantW has persnaded himself that people iu Germany 
have eradnally become wearied of Protestiuitism. The fathers 
are already hut little concerned for the bringing up of thoii* 
chRdron in their oo'u religion. Li lasciaiio in abandono, 
perehe Die ]^inapiri, come essi dicuno, a quel ohe sia per 
sahite anime loro.” T.'^hey leave them to tfaemsclvoa, to 
the end, os they aay, that God may inspire them with that 
adudh riUfi he mr the welfare of their sonfs.^ 

▼oi» lu. n 
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In this conviction he fonns designs on two leading Pro- 
testant conntriee, Saxony and the Palatinate. 

In Saxony the administrator had already annihilated 
Calvinism. He must be won over by the hope of recovering 
the electorate. ** Mettergli inanzi speranza di ^oter per la 
via conversione fiirsi assolnto patrone dell elettorato.” 

^Set before him the hope of becoming absolute master of the 
Electorate by means of his converaion.l The nobles of the 
country would also gladly see the probability of again acquir- 
ing the bishopries. 

With respect to the Palatinate, he expresses himself as 
follows : — “ 11 Caaimiro aveva una soreUa vedova, che fu 
moglie d'un landgravio d’Hassia, la quale suqI vivere in ' 
Braubaoh, terra sopra il Rheno, e si dimostra piena di molte 
virth morali e di qualche lume del cielo : suol cseroitare ^ 
ropete di charitH per molto zelo, faoendo molte elemosine e 
conaolando gl’infermi di quei oontomi con provederli di modi- ^ 
cine : conversa volentieii eon alcuei padii del Glesu e con ^ 

rarcivescovo di Treveri E opiniono di molti che medi- 

ante nna piiL diligenza o di qualchq padre del Giesil amato da 
lei 0 di qnalche principe cattolioo o vescovo saria facil nosa di 
ridurla totalmcnto alia vora fede ; . . . . di che se Dio bene- 
detto desse la gratia e cLe la cosa passasse con conveniente 
segretezza, sarebbe eUa ottimo instmmento per convertire poi 
il nipote con la sorella di lui et nn altra figlia ohe resta 
del Gasimiro." ^Casimir had a sister, a widow, who had 
been wife to a landgrave of Hesse, and was living at Bnu- 
bach, a domain on the Rhine. She appears to possoss many 
moral virtues, and some degree of religious light : she is wont 
to practise many works of charity with much zeal, bestowing 
many alma, and consoling the sick of those districts, whom she 
provides with medicine. Sbe converses willingly with certain 
fathers of che Jesuit order, and with the archbishop of Treves. 

.... It is the opinion of many that with greater diligence, and by 
means of some Jesuit father in her favour, or of some Catholic 
prince or bidiop, it would be an easy thing to bring her 
mitirely over to the true faith ; . . . . for which, ifthe blessed God 
would gnvat his grace, and the thing were done with befittmg 
seere^, she wonld be an excellent instmmeat for afterwasds 
oonTerting her nephew with his aster and another dMghttf 
left- by G^mir.J, 
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The author is hero alluding to Anna Klizabeih of the Pa- 
laHuate, 'vife of Philip IX- of Hesse Rht.infels, who died in the 
year 15B3- She had previously been suspected of CSalviuisni, 
aud liad even been wounded in a tumult on that account. We 
see that at a later period, while residing on her jointure estate 
of Braubach, which she was embellishing, she was suspected 
of a tendency to the opposite oreed of Catholicism. 

This was the combination of circuinslanoes on which our 
author builds. He thinks that if the young count palatine 
were then to be married to a Bavarian princess, the whole 
territorpr would become GatboUa And what an adyontage 
would it be to gain over an electorate ! 


No. 75. 

Inatrutiione « V. Monf Bmhvnno^ ardvescovo diNazaretf 
daatinato nufitio ordinarto di N. Sip" al re cArittianiesimo 
in Pmneia, 1603. (^Instruction to Moiisignore Barberino, 
archbisbo;^ of Nasaieth, on being sent papal nuncio to the 
most Christian king, & 0.3 (MS. Rome.) 

Prepaied by Cardinal P. Aldubrandino, who makes frequent 
mention of hia own fonuer embassy to the French court. Its 
object is the furtherance of CiUholidsm in France, where it 
h«^ already received a powerful impulse from the conversion 
(rf Henry IV. 

Let hz listen to some of the charges givmi to the nuncio 
(^who was afterwardb Piqpo UrbcUi VIH.^. Elia farh si con 
U re uh'egli mostri non solamenro di desiderare che gli eretioi 
si converting^ tea che dope ohe si sono convertiti, gli ajuti e 
favorisea. .... II pousare a bilanciaro le cose in mauiera che 
Bi tettghi aiaicbe anibidue le parti ^ una propositi -ne vana, 
falsa «t erronea, e non potrh esser snggerita a S. M'* che da 
pelUisi e mal iutentioonti e da ohi non awa la suprema aiito- 

rith del re nel regno N. Sig” non vuolitowiiu' di porli 

(to the king) in oonsidereliono una strada facile (for ridding 
bhuself of the Protestants) jo senna obe possa partorir tniiiulto 
0 che s» eeeguiaca fscilmente e fa il sno eifetto senza eoltivar' 
tiew, ^ d quella ehe nitre volte ha S. S'* rksordato alia M** S. 
et addotto I'essiupio di Polouia, ciod di non dar gradi ad 
: . . . . ricoraa a SL M'* di dar qualehe bbarbateaia alle 

v2 
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Tolte a costoro (to the Huguenots), perche c turba ribello et 

insolente V. doTi& dire liberamente ai ^ che devo 

fuggire gli economati et il dar yescovati e badje a soldati et a 
donue.” QYour excellency will pro(’<eed in such a manner 
with the king, that he shall not only give evidence of his desire 
for the conversion of heretics, but shall aid and favour them 
after their conversion. The idea of balancing matters so that 
both the parties shall be maintained in amity, is a van, false, 
and erroneous proposition ; it can be suggested only by poll - 
ticians, evil-minded persons, and such as love not the supreme 

authority of the king in the kingdom Our lord the pope 

would have you pl^e before him (the king) for his consider- 
ation a most easy method (for getting rid nf the Protestants), 
one that will cause no commotion, can be very easily exctmted, 
and produces its effect without constant labour. It is that 
which his holiness has on other occasions suggested to Lis 
majesty, adducing the example of the king of Polwd ; namely, 
that he should confer no appointment or promotion on here- 
tics Your excellency will also remind his majesty that 

he should occasionally give a shrewd rap to those fellows (the 
Huguenots), for they are an insolent and rebellious crew. . . . 
Your excellency must plainly tell the king that he ought to 
discontinue the economati" (custody of vacant sees), and 
avoid the practice of giving bishoprics aud abbacies to soldiers 
and women. 3 

The right of the ^‘regale," which afterwards occasioned 
so many deputes, had its origin in these *' economati : " — “ II 
re nomina Teconomo, il quale in virtii d'un arrosto, inanzi sia 
fatta la speditione apostolica, amministra lo spirituale e tem- 
^ porale^ oonferisce beneficii, constituisoe vicarii che gindicano, 
as6<dvono, dispensano." [The king nominates the economo, 
who, by virtue of a decree, and before the apostolic decision 
has been made, administers both spiritual and temporal affairs, 
confers benefices, and constitutes vicars, who judgo^ absolve, 
and dispense.^ 

The nuncio was also to labour fur the confirmation of the 
king himself in the Catholic faith, for it was dot possiUe 
that be could have received sufiicient instruction during the 
war. Her was enjoined to urge the appointmeut of geml 
bishops and to promote the reform of the clergy ; if posribli^ he 
was dso to see that tfac decrees of the Counoil of Trent wefe 
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published : Uio Viiig had promised the cardinal on his depar- 
ture, that this should be done 'within two months, yet several 
3reani had now passed, and it was still delayed. He was 
tnrf.her to adTi.<hY the destruction of Geneva : Di tor via 
•] Tiido che hanno gli eretici in Ginevra, come quclla cbe 
d aeiJo -Ji quanti apostati fuggono d*Italia." QTo do away with 
the nest tliat the heretics have in Geneva, as that which offers 
iin'aeylnm to all the apostates that fly from Italy.^ 

But it is Italy that the pope lias most at heart. He 
declares it to be intolerable that a Huguenot commander 
should be sent to Castel Delfino, on the southern side of the 
Alps. HIm example would be deadly. 

CJcment was very earnestly occupied with the idea of a 
Turkish war. Each of the sovereigns ought to attack the 
Turks from a difterout point. The king of Spain was already 
p^pared, and only required an assurance that the king of 
Fr&.noe would not raise a war agunst him meanwhile in other 
quartern. 


No. 76. 

V. ponti/icia waxiina vita compendioae acripta {Bxhl. 

TEpitome of the life of Pope Paul V. (Barberiui 
f/ibrary.)] 

A patipgyrio of no great value. 

The judicial administration of this pontilf and that of his 
guvemment generally, as well as his architectural under- 
takings, are all extolled at lengt.i. 

Tacitus piOrumque ot in sc receptus : ubique locorum et 
temporam vd in mensani editabatur, acribebat, plurima tmna- 
jgebut. 

NulJus dabatnr facinoiosis receptui iocus- E.x wills pri- 
ciariis Hotnse, ex tedinui nobilissimarum non dicam atriis 
esd petietnlibus nocentes ad supplicium armat>i satellitio 
eduo^ntur. 

CttBi wincipatus initio rorum singularum, praccipue pocu- 
ntarniu difficultato premerotur, cum jugiter snnis XV I. tantum 
auri tot laxgitionibus, snhs^ctionibus, ex integro sdifioad- 
enlboi, pnmidiis exterorumque subsidiis iusiimpserit, rem fru- 
iFCTitariBm tanta tiw pwnwL ezpedivorit, .... nihil de arcis ASliiu 
ibaiaMre ad pablicnm tntanien congeete detraxeri^ subjectaa 
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proyincias sublevaverit : tot immensis tameu operibus dod 
modo »s alienum denuo non contraxit, sed veins imminuit ; 
non modo ad inopiam non eat redactus, sed printer publicnm 
undeqnaque locupletatum privato srario novies centena millia 
nnmmnm aureorum oongessit.’' 

QHe was for the most part silent and abstracted, in all times 
and places; even at table he meditated, wrote, and transacted 
many ailairs. 

[To evil-doen no retreat was afforded. From the principal 
payees of Rome nnlprits were dragged to pnnisliment by an 
armed force. I do not say from the open halls only, bnt 
even from the innermost apartments of the noblest dwellings. 

(^In the beginning of his pontificate he was oppressed by 
many difficulties, and most of all by want of money. Daring 
sixtran years he was continually expending much gold in 
gifts, the reconstruction of buildings, or the raising of others 
entirely new; in fortresses also, and subsidies to foreign 
powers: lieing moreover at much cost for supplies of com. 
He took nothing from the treasure oi the Castle St. Angelo, 
amassed there for the public safety, and relieved tho burthens 
of the subject provinces. For so many vast works he con- 
tracted no new debt, but rather diminished the old ; nor was 
he any means reduced to want, — ^nay, he enriched the 
public treasury from many sources, and even accumulated 
900,000 pieces of gold in his private treasury.^ 

This panegyrist does not appear to have cousidered the 
creation of so many new ** luoghi di monte " as a loan. 


No. 77. 

Relatione dello stato in/elice della Germania^ cum pvopori- 
tione delli' ritnedii opportwni, mandafa dal nu'ttio Ferrero, 
eescovo di Vercelti, alia i8i*^' Papa P 20 I 0 V. (Bibl. 

Barb.') [^Report on the unhappy state of fiennany, witli a 
proposiil of the fitting remedies, presented by the nuEcio 
Fenero, bishop of Yercelli, to his holiuees onr lord the 
Pope Paul y. (Barborini LibTary.)^ 

This is probably one of the first circumstantial reports that 
came into the hands of Paul y. The nnocio alludes to the 
^ insurrection of the imperial troops against their gMeffal, 
Pasta, in May, as sa event that had jnst occurred. ' 
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The unfortunale count: ta^en by the war under tbeee cir- 
oumstanoes, the progreea of the Turks, and that of the rebels 
who were in open strife with the- emperor, were withont doubt 
his chief reasons for calling Germany unhappy. 

l^or, oil the other hand, he did not fail to perceive the many 
oont|ue8t8 which the Catholic church was making in Germany. 

lii <|uesti frutti ne sono stati prossima causa gli alunni 
cosi di Aoma come delle vario cittk e luoghi della Qennania 
‘love la pMth di Gre^rio XIII. alle spcse della camera apo- 
stoliea ^ griiiatitui, giunti li coli^i e scuole dolli padri 
Gteeuiti, alii quali vanno misti cattolici ct heretici ; perohe li 
alunni sudetti si fanno prelati o canonid. " [The immediate 
cause of these sucoesses have been the pupils, bolh of Rome 
and various cities or other places of Germany, where the 
piety of Grigory XIII. afforded them opportunity of in- 
simcdon at the oost of the apostolic treasury, together with 
the oolioges and schools ol the Jesuit fathers, wherein heretics 
are tvceived mingled with the Catholics ; because the aforesaid 
e>tndputs become prelates or canon8.~| 

/.le deciaies reputedly that the' Jesuit schools had won 
o> ^r large masses ol young men to Catholicism ; but he com - 
}.iaiiie> of an extraordlna^ dearth of Catholic parish priests, 
more particularly in Bohemia. 

Bp enters also mlo Ibe political state of the country. H.; oon- 
eiders the danger from the Turks to lie rendered very lueoaoing 
nttd serious by the feeble and ill-prppared condition of the ein- 
peniiTk and the internal dissensions of the house of Austria. 
Tho archdukes Matthias and Maxin.ilian have reconciled 
thdr dispules, tbit they might the better oppose tlie emperor. 

“ Hora Varciducte Matiia e Massimilianc- si sono imiti in 
amore, vedcndo che con la loro disunione facevano il gioco 
che Vitiiperatoro dcsidera, essendosi risoluto il secondo a oedere 
al priino come a quello che per ragione di primogenitura toc- 
cava jL n^io d'Ur.garia, Boemia c stati d' Austria^ et Alberto 
he pwmesse di star a qurdln che se* ne fark, c di comun oon- 
eeitn nrileeitaao I'impenatore con leltero a prendere risolutione 
al sialHlimenio ddla casa : na egli k caduto in tanta inalin- 
Mttia, « sia per qoesta lor nnione, e gelosia obe non siano per 
vuiersi d« quests sedisiom, o per altro, che non prorede alia 
MMi ek stati od a se eteiiso." [The archdukes Matthias 
■•d HaviiBiliaa-SM now united in friendships pitaoetyhig that* 
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by their divisiona they were playing the game deaired by the 
emperor. Thus the second archduke has resolped to yield to 
the first, as to him iu whom, by the clmms of primogeniture, 
is vested the right to the kingdom of Hungary, Bohemia, and 
the states of Austria. Albert also has promised to acquiesce 
in whatever shall be done, and by common consent they hare 
required the emperor by letters to adopt some resolntion for 
the stability of the house ; but he has fallen into so melaii> 
choly a stiite, whether because of their union, and vexation at 
not being able to avail himself of those seditions, or for some 
other cause, that he provides neither for the imperial house, 
for his states, nor for himself.^ 

Many other remarkable circumstances are also brought to 
light, — the fact, for example, that vi ews were entertained by 
the house of Brand enburg npon Silesia even at that time. “ 11 
Brandeburgh non "dispel ran j^fstoti cbe ha in Slesia e lo sue 
proprie forze in tempo di revolutione tirar a se quella provincia.” 
I^Brandenburg does not despair, with the states that he has in 
Silesia, and with his own forces, of succeeding, at some period 
of revolution, in appropriating that province to himself.^ 


No. 78. 

Xelatione delf S' Franc, Molino eaif a pro' ritorunto 
da Roma con Vill"' siy" Giovanni Mocenipo cae , Piero 
Duodo eav' c Francesco Contarini cav\ mandati a Roma a 
congratularn con Papa Pooh V. della sua assontione al 



most illustrious signors Pietro Duodo and Francesco Con- 
tarini, whither they had been conjointly sent to congratulate 
Pope Paul y. on his accession to the pontificate: read in 
the senate Jan. 1605 (1606).3 

The ontbreak of troubles was already foreseen ; the Sm- 
bassadors observed Pope Panl V. as minutely as possible. 

“ Sioome pronuntiato Leone XI. penarono doi bore a ves- 
tirlc poiitificalmente, coei il presente pontefice fu quasi ereduto 
prima vestito ch’eleito et pur da altri cardinal! ; che non fu 
coal presto dichiarato che in momento dinmstrb continenza ei 
gravith pontifida tonta ndl' aspetto, nel moto, nelle jitfole el 
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nelli fatti, che restarono tiitti pieni di stuporc et meraTiglia et 
molti forse pootiti, loa tardi et aenza giovamento : perche di- 
mraisriinio dalli altri precessori, che in quel calore Iianno tatti 
aaaentitu alio nohiusto cos! de' cardinali conie d’altri et fatte 
iidiuitc gratie, coal il preaente stette continentiasimo et aUl 
aerio, tanio clio ai diehiari riaoluto a non voler aaaentire et 
proTuetierp pur minima ooaa, dicendo ch'era conveniente arer 
prima Mopra le richicate et gialie che le erano dimandate ogni 
<i«hita et matura conaideiatione : oude pochiaaimi furono quelli 
che dopo qualcbe giomo leataeaero in qualche parte gratiati. 
Ne tuttavia ai va punto allargando, anzi per la ana aemprc 
xuaggior riaervatezza dubitando la corte di yeder anco sempre 
po<^ gratie et maggior strettezza in tntte le coae, se ne eta 
moito meatOi Fra li cardinali non v'd alcuno cbe ai poaai 
gloriar di aver avuto tanto d'intrensicbezza o familiariti seco 
che di oeno ai poaai promcttere di ottcner prcmtamente alcvna 
coaa da Ini, e tutti piocedono con tanto riapetto che ai amar- 
riacono qoando aono per andarli a porlar et negotiar acco : 
porcbe oltre che lo irofano atar aemprc sul aerio et dar le ri- 

r e<'to con poche parole, ai vedono iucoutrar in riaolutioni fcn- 
e quaai aempro snpra il rigor dei termini legal! : pcrche 
non admcttendo conanetudini, ch’egli cbiama abuai, nd eacmpj 
do conaenao de' pontcfici poaaati, ai quali non aolamente dice 
idle lion saperia accoiuodar la aua conacientia, ma che poasoco 
a^er tatto male et potriano render conto a Dio o cbe aaranoo 
eiati lagannati, o che la coaa eara etata diversa da queJla che 
a lui viene portata, li laacia per il pih malconteuti. Non ha 
raro che « parli iwco Inngo per via di cor.tcsa o di dimutatione, 
et fle ascolta pur una o doi repliohe, quelle atimando di arer 
liaolttio con le deoiaioni de’ leggi o dei canoni o de’ concilj che 
lor porta per riaposta, ai torce se paisano inanzi, orero egli 
eatni in idtio, yolendo che sappmo che per le fetiche fette da 
ini U apatio di trenta cinque anui continue nel studio delle leggi 
el praneatele can. perpetui aaerciti: nelli ofticti di oorte in 
ttouia et fuori, poaai ragionevohnente pretendere, ao bene 
queeto mm dice tanto eapreaeamonie, di aver coal eaatta eogni« 
tiaoa di weata profeaaione che non metti il piede a feUo uelle 
rfeahituiiu ohe da et uelle determinationi che fa, dicendo hene 
che netle ee«a dubbie deve Tarhitiioet interpietatione partico> 
kcAMole laUp materia eccdeaiaatiehe eaaer di lui aolo come 
pdniedqe, Bt per queato li cerdinab, ohe per rordinario da 
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oerto tempo iu qua non Gontradicouo, come solerano, anzi 
quasi non oonsiglimno, et se sono rioercati et oomandati di par- 
lar libeiamente^ lo fanno confonue a quell' intentione che 
Tedono easer nelli pontefioi, se ben non la spntono, ool presente 
se ue astengono pid di qnello (die babbino fatto eon alcun dei 
suoi preoeasori ; et aveianno ogni di tanto maggior oooaaione 
di star in ailentio, quanto che maneo delli altri lieerca il pa- 
leie di loro o di alcuno a parte, come eoleva pur iar papa 
Clemente et altri ; £a fn se steaao solo le riaolutioni et quelle 
de improTiso pubblica nel ooncistoro ; in cui beta si dnole dei 
tempi present!, bora si querela de’ principi con parole pnngenti, 
oome fece ultimamente in tempo nostro per la deditione di 
Strigonia, condolendosi et attiibuendo la oolpa all’ imperatore 
et ad altri prinmpi con parole aculeate et pungenti ; bora rap- 
piesentando a’ cardinali li loro obblighi, li afodraproteati seno. 
alottu preoedente ordine o comandamento, con che li mette in 
grandiMma oonfbsione, oome fece significandoli I'obbligo della 
zesidenaa et, come bo detto, non per via di comando, come 
facovano li sltei pontefiin, li quali prefigevano loro anoer 
atretto tempo di andar alle lor chiese, ma con oolamente dirli 
ohe uon eaouaarebbe li absenti da ease da peccato mortale et 
da rieevore i frutti, fondando la sodetta conclnsiono aopra li 
oanoni et aopra il conoilio di Trento : col qual termine aolo 
oori atretto et inaapettatamente con molta flamma pronnneiato 
motte tanta confiisione nelli cardinali vescovi cbe conoaoendo 
loro non poterai fermare in Roma pid lungamente senia aoru- 
polo et rimorso grandissimo della eousenentia, senza dar scan- 
dalo et senza inoorrer iu particolar concetto presao il papa di 
pooo curanti li avrertimenti della S'* Sua, di poco timorari di 
Dio et di po<m bonore ancor presao in mondo, hanno preso 
risolutione chi di andu alia reridenaa, et gib se ne sono p(U- 
titi alquanti, chi di rinunoiare, et chi di aver dispensa fin cbe 
paaai m furia dell' invemo per andarvi alia primavera : nl ba 
admesae per difeaa che salvino le legation! delle proviurie a 
delle oittb del state eocleaiaatioo : aolo doi poieano eaaere ecceft- 
tnati, d card' Taraaio arciveacovo di £fiena vercbiasiino et 
sordo, che non sarb percib salvato da reatar aatretto alia 
renoncia, et il mg' card* di Verona, medesimamente per I’etb 
grudiasiaia et per aver gib molti auni afiom^ mo nipete 
ob’eaercita la oo^jatoria et ottimamente mpplioe per il be.” 
QWhen Leo XL wm deobied pope, they dmyed tbs poil!^> 
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fical iDTeBiment for two hours ; but this pope was believed to 
be rlothcd ponlificallj' almost teforo he was ^ected, and while 
yet but equal to the other cardinals ; for he had scarcely been 
declared before he began to manifest the pontifical reserre and 
grarity so eonspioncusly, whether in looks, movements, words, 
or daw, that all were filled with amasement and wonder, 
many perhaps repenting, but too late, and to no purpose. For 
^is pimtiff, wholly diflerent from bis predecessors, who, in the 
JiiKTy and warmth of those first mtHnents, all consented to the 
requests as well of the cardinals as others, and gianted a vast 
uuiiiber of favonrs. This pope, T say, remained from the first 
moet reserved and serious — nay, declare*! himself resolved not 
10 sriant or promise the most trifling request, affirming that it 
was needfnl and proper that be should take dne consideration 
witli ppgarfl to every request presented to him. Thus there 
were hirt very few who received any favours, and those after 
the lapse •>£ some days. Nor does he at all enlarge his libe- 
raiity ; on the contrary, his reserve seems always increasing, 
so i^t the court is apprehensive of a continued scarcity of 
hirt.urs, and closer resiriction on all points, whereat all am 
very sorrowfal. Among the cardinals there is not one that 
can boast of having had so much familiarity or intimacy with 
kiffl as to make sure of readily obtaining any thing at his 
hand* aod they all hold him in so much dread, that when they 
have t<r wait npon him for the negotiation i>f aflhirs, they am 
<^to bewildwed and disoonoerted ; for not only do they always 
hud him standing on his dignity, and giving his replies in few 
words, but be farther encounters them with resolutions almost 
always founded on tlm must rigid letter of the law. He wilt 
make no allowtutcf fir customs, which he calls abuses, nor 
iia the practice of preceding pontifis, to which not only ho 
tfoclams bimaelf incapable ot reoonciliag his conscience, bat’ 
he farther my% those popes may have oono wrinjg, and hwvo 
now porhaps to render an account to God, or else they may 
have Men deceived, or that the oases have different from 
those then before him ; thus he dismisses theeardinya, for the 
moot fMt, very ill satisfied. Ifo is not pleased that any should 
speak iMf in di^nt or argument, and if he does listen to 
•no or two repfies, when he has met them by decisions of law, 
by the canons^ or decrees ot' oonneiis, wnioh he citeu uk in> 
hitikm of thiir opiniens, he tunw awny if ^y proeaed 
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fnrtlier, or commences some other subject ; for he would have 
them to know, that after his labours for thirty-five years in 
the study of the laws, and in their continual practice, while 
exercising various offices in the Roman court and elsewhere, 
he may reasonably pretend (though he does not say this in 
express words) to so exact an acquaintance with the subject, 
as never to take any false step, whether in the decisions that 
he propounds or the determinations that he makes. He alleges 
also, that in matters of doubt, the judgment and interpretation, 
more particularly in ecclesiastical matters, belong to him as 
supreme pontiff. Things being thus, the cardinals, who for 
some time past have not been wont to contradict, as they for- 
merly did, or even to offer counsels but when they arc re- 
quested and commanded to speak freely, take care to do so 
in conformity with the opinion tliey perceive to be entertained 
by the ruling pontiff, oven though they do not think with him, 
restraining themselves with this pope much more than even 
with his predecessors; and they will every daprhave more and 
more cause to keep silence, for their opinion is now asked less 
than by any others : Paul neither desires to hear it from the 
body collectedly, nor from any one of them apart, as Pope 
Clement and other pontiffs used to do. He makes all resolu- 
tions for himself, and announces them at once in the Consistory, 
where he wiU now complain of the evil of the times, and now 
inveigh against different princes with bitter words, as he did 
hut lately while we were there, in reference to the surrender 
of Strigonia^ complaining of it, and laying the blame on the 
emperor and other sovereigns, with very pointed and biting 
expressions ; or anon reminding the cardinals of their duties 
and obligations, will suddenly deal out protests against them, 
without precedent, order, or rule, by which he throws them 
into the utmost confusion, as be did, fur example, when he 
signified to them the necessity for their residence, and, as 1 
have said, not by way of command, as was usual with other 
pontiffs, who assigned the prelates a specific time, though a 
jihort one, to repair to their churches, but solely by declaring 
that he wonld not absolve the absentees from mortal sin 
while they received the revenues, which determination he 
founded on the canons and the council of Trent. By this 
form of words, and a decision so unexpected, prunounoed 
with so much heat, he caused snob dismay among the cardinai- 
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bi»iioi)s, itiat, knowing tLcy could stay no longer in Home, 
without Iica/y scruples and great remorse of conscience— 
without caunng scandal, and above all, incurring the particular 
opinion of the pope that they cared little for the warnings of 
holiness, bad little fear of God, and small regaid for theii 
own honour in the Oyes of the world, they have taken the 
resolution cither to depart to their sees, and some have even 
n! ready set off, or otherwise to resign them, though some few, 
indeeif, have requested a dispensation to remain until the 
rigoiir of the winter has passed, and then to go in the spring. 
Xor has he admitted their holding legations in the provinces 
or cities of the Ecclesiastical States a« an excuse or means of 
defence. There arc only two who are to be excepted from 
the uecossity of residence ; first. Cardinal Tarasio, archbishop 
of Sienna, who is very old, and quite deaf, and even he will 
not be excused from renouncing his revenues ; and the car- 
(bnal of Verona, who is ai»o exempted on account of his very 
great age, as well as because he has for many years had his 
nc{thew in the offio.- of coadjutor ; and this last has supplied 
tlu place of his uncle extremely well.J 

Dut in despite of this severity on the part of Paul V., the 
asabas&adors made very good progress with him upon the 
whole. Pie dismieced them in the most friendly mauner, — the 
Btosi p'acious pontiff could not have Axpressed himself more 
Si^oorably ; they were therefore astonished that af^rs 
should so soon afterwards have taken a turn so entirely 
differeTit, and at the same time so foimiiable. 


No. 79. Cl'- 2^, / 


instruUione 't tnott*" tV vesrow di Jttimini (f7' fVessi) daH- 
nato Hvmtio alia repubUea di Venetia dtMa Sdntitd di 
AT. N. i». Paolo r. Ifior. 4 r/it^no (Bibl. Alb.) 
nUistniotiocs to the bishop of Rimini, nuncio from Pope 
Paul V. to the Republic of Venice. 4tb June, 1607> 
(Albany Library.)]] 


Prenared immediately after the termination of the disputes, 
but still not in a very pacific temper. 

The pope complauis that th^ Venetians had sought to oon- 
ceaJ the act of absohition. In a declaration to their 
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there Appeared an intiimtion that tiie pope had revoked the 
cenenree, beoanee he aoknowledged the purity of their ioten- 
tiona (** ohe & Beat” per haver oonoaeiuta la aiocerith degli 
animi e ddle operationi loro haveaae levate le ceoaure"). 
Paul y. nevertheless goes so far as to entertain a hope that tfan 
“ Consultoies" — even Fra Paolo— would be given np to the 
Inquisition. This passage is very remarkable. Delle per- 
sone di Fra Paolo Servita e Gio. MarsUio e degli altri sednt- 
tori ohe passano sotto none di theologi s'd diaeorso oon 
y** Sig^ in voce : la quale doveria non aver difficolth in 
ottener che fossero oonsignati al sant' officio, non che abban- 
donati dalla rcq>abliea e privati dello stipendio che s'd loro 
eenstitnito oon tanto scandalo." [With respect to the persons 
of Fra Paolo, a Servite, and Giovanni Marsilio, with others 
of those seducers who pass under the name of theologians, 
your excellency has received oral eonimanicaiioin, and you 
ought not to have any difficulty in obtaining that these men 
should be consigned to the holy Inquisition, to say nothing of 
beiug at once abandoned by the republic, and deprived of tiiat 
stipend which ban been conferred on them to the great scandal 
of all.3 It was impossible that such suggestions should fail 
to exasfierate the enmity of Fra Paolo, and to make it impla- 
cable. The pope knew not the diaracter of the enemy he was 
thus making for the papacy. His Mon^nori and JUtu- 
trusimi are all forgotten, while the spirit of Fia Paolo still 
lives, at least, in one part of the opposition existing within the 
limits of the Oatholic ohorch, even to the present day. 

The resistance which the pope had encountered in Venice 
made the most profound impression on bis mind. “Yuole 
N. Sig" che Vautoritk e giurisdittlone ccclesiastica da difesa 
virilmente da Y. la quale averte non dimeno di non ab- 
biacciar oansa che possa venire in contesa dove non abbia 
ragioiie, psrehe forae i minor male il non ccntendere che 
a perdere." [His holiness desires that the ecclesiastical 
authority end jurisdiction should be manfully defended by 
your excellency; but your excellency will be also very 
cautious to adopt no cause for which you have nut very good 
reason, emce there is perhaps lees evil in /saving a pmnt 
undisputed, than in losing one contended forA 
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Raff^utt^lio delta dieta imperiale fatta in Hatiebma t<mno 
del S' 1608* nelh quale in luogo delV eec"* e rev'^ None' 
Antonio Gaetano^ arciveeeovo di Capua^ nu/ntio apottolieo, 
i-imaeto in Pruga appreeeo la M** Ceearea^ fu reeidente il 
padfe Filippo Milenaio^ maeetro Agoatino^ vic'^ generate 
sepra le provincie aguilonarie. All’ ecc"* e rev"" ai^ e 
prineipe il aig' card: Franeeaco Barherini. [Report of 
the imperial diet held at Ratisbon in the year of our Lord 
1808, whereat Father Filippo Milensio, general of the 
Auguetinos, and vicar of the northern provinces, was 
resident in the place of Gaetano, archbishop of Capua, 
and apostolic nuncio ; who was detained at Prague by 
his imperial majesty. Presented to the prince-caxdipm 
Franeeaco Barherini.} 

'Wh«m the emperor Rudolf summoned a diet in 1667, 
Anlmtio Gaetano was nuncio at his court 

Gsetano was instructed to effect the more complete intro- 
ilmHl'.on of the Tridu.n tine decrees, and the acceptance of the 
Gjcegorion calendar, to which the three sttcular electors were 
alre^y dinqiesed, — l^ony most decidedly so. He had already 
iiMructed his amlMSsador to that effect, and charged him to 
attend rc'^re particularly to the Catholic interests in the 
Kammergenobt. The incerruptiou experienced by the affairs 
of that court is accounted for iu the Instniotion, aa follows : — 
“ 1>i qnesto tribunal essendo presidente supremo ) 'intnuo 
Magdeburgest; heretico, e voleudu egh crcrcitaie il siio offioio, 
n^vn fu ammeaao, e da quel tempo in «pia non essendo state 
revisle te cause et essendo moltiplicati gli aggravii laUi 
partieolarmer.te alii catolici, protestarido li hereti<i di volere 
avwe luogo nella delta camera indiffeieatemente, come 
hanno li catolici, hanno atteso coiitinuaiuoKte ad usur- 
pare i beni ecclpsiustici." [Tiie Magdeburg lieretic intruder, 
being mpremo president of this tribunal, and desiring to oxer- 
et.<p the duties of fa's office, was not admitted ; thus from that 
C'nie no causes have been heard, and the ruits Lave accumu- 
lated. more especially the offences offered to the Catholics, 
the hemies insisting that they ought to havo cqu.ml place in 
• bat uribunolwith the Catholics, and coniiiuially labouring to 
lu^dip Uio e^ielesiastical possessions.^ 
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It was easily to be foieseen that very animated discussions 
must arise in the diet with relation to this matter, yet the 
nuncio himself could not be present. The emperor sent the 
archduke Ferdinand thither as his representative, and would 
have considered it as an affront had the nuncio left him. 

Gaetano sent the vicar of the Augustines, Fra Milensio, in his 
place. As the latter had passed some years in Germany, he 
could not fail to be in some degree ac((nainted with the posi- 
tion of things. But in addition to this, be was referred by the 
nuncio to Matthew Welser, — per esatta cognitione delle 
cose deir imperio,” ^for minute information respecting affairs 
of the empire,^— 'and to that bishop of Ratisbon, a letter from 
whom was at that time producing so great an excitement 
among the Protestants. He was also to attach himself to the 
counsels of Father Wilier, the emperor's confessor. 

It was not, unfortunately, till many years afterwards that 
this Augustine drew up the report of his exertions in the diet. 
The account he gives of his own proceedings is nevertheless 
highly remarkable ; and we have al^wady inserted it in thn 
body of our work. 

He attributes the whole of the disorders that had at that 
time broken out in the empire to the disputed succession ; 
‘‘ Bssendo fiinia die Ridolfo volesse adottarsi per figliuolo 
Leopoldo arciduca, minor frateUo di Ferdinando, e che poi a 
Feidinando stesso inchinasse." [The report prevailing that 
Rudolf intended to adopt the archduke Leopold, younger 
brother of Ferdinand, and that afterwards he had inclined to 
Ferdinand himself.] Matthias was exceedingly displeased at 
tltis. But he found in Klesel and in Prince liirhtenstein, who 
had so much power in Moravia, very faithful and influential 
adherents. 

According to this report of the Augustinian’s, Dietrichstein 
and Gaetano bad an important share in the conclusion of tfao 
agreement between the brothers 
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No. 81. 

Relai^otie di Romct dell’ illtuirieeitno «S" Gioean Mocevigo 
Aar' Anib* a qudla corte Vanno 1612. Jnff. Politt. 
font. XV. [Report from Rome by the most illuatrioua 
Gii.»*uiini Mocenigo, ambassador to that court in the year 
1612. Inff. Polit. vol. xr .3 

Tlie first ambassador after the settiement of the dissension.^) 
was Francesco Contarini, 1607 — 1609. Mocenigo speaks 
highly of the advantage he had derived from Contarini's 
prudent management. He himself, who had already been 
employed in embassies daring eighteen years, remained in 
Rome from 1609 to 1611. The quiet tone of his report 
suffices to shew that he also succeeded in maintaining a good 
understanding. 

In the report before us, Mocenigo did not propose to repeat 
generalities or matters well known, but rather to exhibit the 
per»-'oal qualities of the pope and his disposition towards the 
Ven^-tian republic. “ La qualith, volouth, dispositione del 
p^pa e della republica verso questa lepublica. Trattorb il tutto 
cor. brevith, tralasciaudo ie cose pid tosto curiose che ne- 
ceesanc." [The qualities, purposes, and dispositions of the 
]Mpe (Mid of the republic towards this lepublic. I will treat 
.iR with the ntinoat brevity, omittiugsnob things as are rather 
curious than necessary.^ 

1. Popo Paul V. — ** Maestoso, grande, di pochc parole: n:en- 
tedimeno corre voce ehc in Roma non sia. alcuno che io possa 
agguagliare nelli tennini di creansa e bnoni ofiicii : veridico, 
iiiBocente, di costnui: escmplari.'* [Majestic, tall, and of few 
words : yet it is currently rep^^rted in Rome that , there is no 
one can equal him in terms of politeness and good offices : he 
h truthhil, gnileless, and of most exemplary habit 
2 Cardinal Rorghesv. — *‘Di bella proeenaa, cortese, be- 
nigno, porta gran riverenra al p^a : rendc eiascutio sodisfiUito 
atmeur, di buone fiarole : e stimatissimo e rispettato da 
lun' uno." [Of a line presence, courteous, and benevolent, 
he enteiiains great reverence for tlie pope, and renders all 
wito approach him content, at least by good words. He is 
omermed ahd respected by every otto. J In the year 1611 
he had alfsady secured an income of 150,000 scudi. 

TMk ux. X 
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3. Spiritual power. — He remarks that former popee had 
Bought to acquire honour by granting favours ; but that those 
of his times laboured rather to retract the favours already 
granted (** rigorosamente studiauo d'anuullare et abbassare le 

ottenute giatie "). Yet sovereigus earnestly endeavoured 
to remain on good terms with them, l)ccause it was believed 
that the obedience of the people was founded on religion. 

4. Temporal power. — Ho linds that the population of the 
Ecclesiastical States is still very prone to war : “ prontissimi 
alle fattioni, alii disagi, alle battaglie, all’ assalto et a qualuii- 
que attione militare ” Qmost ready, in all factions, troubles, 
or battles, for the assault of an enemy, and all other military 
proceedings The papal forces were, nevertheless, in utter 
ruin. There had formerly been ttdU light cavalry kept 
against the bandits ; hut when these were put down, they 
had sent this body of cavalry to the Hungarian war, without 
raising any other in its place. 

5. Form of government, absolute.— The cardinal-nephew, 
the datary, and Ijanfranco had some influence ; otherwise the 
cardinals were only consulted when the pope desired to hear 
their opinions ; and even when his holiness did consult tbom, 
they replied rather according to his wishes than their own 
views. Se pare diiuanda consiglio, non b alouno che ardisoa 
proferir altra parola che d'applauso e di laude, sicche lutto 
viene terminate dalla prudenza del papa." (^If ho ask ad^ioiK, 
there is no one who dares utter a word except in applause 
aud commeudaiiou, so that every thing is determined by the 
prudenee of the pope.^ And this was in fact the best thing 
to be done, because the factions oi tho court had turned all 
<^iuion into mere party spirit. 

6- Relation to Spain and France. — The pope endeavoured 
to maintain a nentml position- “ Quando da quaicheduno 
dipendeute da l^pagnoH b stato teniiio proposito iotomo alia 
vididitit et mvalidi^ del matrimooio della regina, si it state 
moBtiutu risoluto a sostenere ie ragioni della regiua. Li pooo 
huoni Francesi nel mederimo reguo di Fiuncia non hanao 
maiicato d'offerirsi pronti a preuder I’anni, purche havMsero 
avuto quiche iavore del papa e del re di Simgua. 

“ II re di Spagna g pih rispettato di qnalsivoglia altro prin- 
cipe dalla corte Romaua. Cardinal! e priucipi bouo otMuada 
tissimi, qnuido poasono havmre da Ini denari et CBsere suu 
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dopeitdmti.— ^11 papa in giii stipendiato dn lui, o dall' autoriti 
di S. t:<>Qie Hoggetto oonfidentt., favorito all' aaauntione 
d«! pontificato con aingolare efc incomparabile benoficio.^ 
Pmcum di da' sodisCattione al duca di Lenna, accib queslo le 
sei’Va per inalrumento principaliasimo di auoi penaiori presao 
S. M.* cattolica." [When anj one dependent on the Spaniarde 
coniinoneed a diacusaion aa to the validity or invalidity of 
the queec'a marriage, he has evinced a determination to de- 
fend the motives and cause oi the queen. The few good 
Frenchmen in the kingdom of France itaelf have not failed 
prove that they were ready to take arms, provided they 
had roceivctl any fcivour from the pope or the king of Spain. 

CThe 1 king of Spain is more respected by the court of Rome 
tlibj: any other sovereign. Cardinala and princes rejoice 
when they can have penaiooa from him, and be placed among 
his drpendbuts. The pope was formerly pensioned by him ; 
and as a favoured subjeci of his majesty, wae aided in his 
devation to the papacy by singular and unparalleled benefits, 
lie takes care to sstisty tbe duke of Ltnua, to the end that 
ehis iatter may senrO as the principHil instrument of his pur- 
paeee with his Catholic ma)esty.^ 

7. His council : Temporeggiare e dissimulare aloune volte 
ern li pontefiui. — Vincitori esscrcitano le vittoric a mode loio, 
vmii <‘<«(ieguiscono '‘he conditioni vogliono." [Temporising 
and freqnenliy dissembling with the pontifis.<<*.When victors, 
(iiey dse their victory after iLeir own fashion •, when van* 
qoidbsd thev accede to any condition imposed on them.J 


N».. 82. 

iSalsiieM ^Ua nunziatura de Suizzeri. Ii^jortMttot» 
IPotUA. tom, ix. foL 1— >X37. [^Report from the Swiss 
uniwiature^ tkc.3 

Ja^rmatiow mandate dal ^ O i Aquino a Honu^ Feliciano 
fSUt>a wacovo di Foliffpj j^tr il pac$e di Sutcreri *■ Grieoni. 
Hid, fol. — 212. r Information from tbe cardinal of 
i^Quino to the bishop of Foligno in relation to Switzerland 
and the (Irisons, &c/] 

Is)bret's Magazin sum Gebriueb der Staaten-Hod 

Kivehengeachichte, JRd. vii. p. 445, will be fmind extracts 

x2 
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from the letters sent by the Roman court to the nnncios in 
Switzerland in the years 1609 and 1614. Tliey cannot be 
called very interesting, standing alone as they do, without 
replies or reports that might illustrate their meaning : they are 
not even intelligible. 

The first of these nuncios was the bishop of Venafro, the 
same whose report in relation to Switzerland has been cited 
by Haller (Bibliothek der Schweizergeschichte, Bd. v. nr. 783) 

The papal nuncio,'* he remarks, *’*' Lad. Gr. of Aquino, 
bishop of Venafro, has given proof of his discernment and 
ability in this work, which well deserves to be printed." 
Haller made a copy from it in Paris with his own hand, and 
this he deposited in the library of Zurich. 

The report ho has eulogized is that now before ns ; but we 
have it in a more complete form than that in which it was 
known to Haller. 

When the bishop of Venafro resigned the nunciature, which 
he had administered from 1608 to 1612, he not only commu- 
nicated to his successor, the bishop of Foligno, the instruction 
that he had received from Cardinal Borghese^ but presented 
him also with a circom.stantial account of the mode in which 
he had acted upon that instruction and had himself procet^ded 
in his office. Di quanto si g eseguito sono al giomo d’hoggi 
nelli negotii in essa raccommandatimi." This is the second 
of the manuscripts now before us. It begins with a descrip- 
tion of the internal dissensions of Switzerland. 

“ E seguitando I'istesso ordine dell' instruttione sopradetta, 
dico che ^molti anni in qua a b &tta ^lui mutatione ne' can- 
toni catiolici e particolarmente nella buoua amicitia e concordia 
che anticamente passava fra di loro : perohe hoggidi non solo 
per causa delle fattioni Spagnuoie e Francesi e delle pension!, 
ma ancora per altri interessi, eroolumenti e gare vi b fra alcuni 
tanto poca amicitia che col tempo potrebbe partorire molt! 
danni se tosto non si prende boon rimedio con procurare una 
dieta particolare non ad altro efietto che a rinuovare le leghe 
sntiche, I’amicitia, fraiellanza et amorevolezza, coroo io molte 
volte ho proposto con grandissimo applauso, se bene sin' horn 
non ho potuto vedeme I’effetto. Altorfo b antico emulo di 
Luoem^ e tira seco gli altri due cantoni Schwitz et Under- 
valdo,evede mal volontieri preminenza e primo luogho de' sig- 
nori Lucemesi, e perb spesse volte contradice in attkmi 
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publiohe non ad altro fine che di gara e di poca intelligcuza : 
Liioevoa tira seco Fribiirgo e Soloturno e ancora Zug, e fa 
tin' aitta jiartita. Zug d diviso fra se stesBO, essendo in gravi 
coiitrovcrsie i> uittadioi con li contadini, volendo ancora essi 
esflci« conofloiuti per patroni : e cosi in ogni cantone cattoiico 
▼i iM>no molte pnbliche e private dissensioni con pregiudicio 
drile deliberationi e con pericolo di danni assai luaggiuri ne 
non vi tii rimedia, come io procure con ogni diligenza." [And 
following the eanie order as that observed in the above-named 
Instruction, 1 proceed to say, that for many years past there 
has been a great change going on in the Catholic cantons, 
more particularly in the good understanding and concord that 
formerly existed between them : for nowadays, not only ai'C 
tliey divided by the Spanish and French factions, and by the 
pcnsioiis, btit also by other interests, emoluments, and rival- 
ries, Si> that there is now so little friendship among them that 
many grave evils may result from this state of things unless 
them be presently applied some special remedy. A p^icular 
diet ie required for this, and should be held, to the sole end 
that li iniglil renew the ancient leagues of friendship, brother- 
hood, and affection,— a thing which I have often proposed with 
great applause, althougfi I have never yet been abie to bring 
it to an el&otna) end. A llorf is the ancient rival of Ln cemc -, 
and carries with it th^ other two cantons of Scbwylz and 
Unteiw'atden, beholding very nnwillingly the pn-eminence 
and hrst place taken by the nobles of Lncemc , for which 
mason it frequently opposes them 'n public affairs for no better 
reason than mere rivalry and want of understanding. Lucerne 
loads with it Frihurg, ^lothum, and even Zug, thus making '* 
another party. Zug is divided within itself, there being very 
serious disputes between the towmqieople and the peasantry ; 
these last, also, desiring to be known as masters. Thus in 
overy Oatholio canton there are many diseensions, both public 
And privatei, to the prejudice of the deliberations, and at tbe 
hazard of much greater evils, if there be net some remedy 
applied, which 1 am JaLooring to do with the utmost 
dUigmioe.] 

At the same time that he sends this information, the nuncio 
promises a sull more circumstantial account. “ Fra puchi 
giorai spero di mandarle copia d’unn piena e pid diffusa rela- 
tbsi di Intti li negotii della nuntiature."' 
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This is the first-named manuscript, and that known to 
Haller. 

In this document the nuncio proceeds somewhat methodi- 
cally to work. Chapter 1. — “ Della grandezza della nun- 
datura." Ho first describes the extent of tho nunciaturo. 
which he declares co be as large as the kingdom of Naples, 
and including, moreover, inhabitants using the most varied 
tongues. Among those he does not forget to mention the 
Romance language, — “ Una favella stravagantissima, oom- 
posta di otto o dieoi idiomi.” [A most preposterous speech, 
made up of eight or ten dialects.] 

2. “ Degli ambasciatori de' principi che resiedono appresso 
Suizzeri e de’ loro fini." [Of the ambassadors of princes 
residing among the Swiss, and of their views.^ 

3. “ Delle diete e del modo, tempo e luogo dove si congre- 
gano fra Suizzeri." [Of the diet, and of the time and place 
of the Swiss convocations.^ • 

4. “ Delli pass! che sono nella nuntiatura de' Suizzeri." [Of 
the passes that are in the Swiss nuntiature.] For the passes 
were precisely the principal object of contention between the 
various powers. 

5. Slah> spirituale della nuntiatura de’ Suizzeri." [Of 
the spiritual state of the Swiss nunciature.] Tho most im- 
portant, and, as was requisite the most circumstantial 
chapter, pp. 28 — 104 : and in this an acconnt is given of 
various diot^eses, and also a report concerning the abbeys. 

6. Olficio del unutio per ajntare lo stato spirituale o de’ 
modi piu fmttuosi di farlo." QOfRce of the nuncio esta- 
blished to aid the spiritual power, and of the best and most 
effioctual modes for doing so.^ 

7. ‘‘ Che debbia &re il nuntio per dare sodisfattione in 
cose tempondi nella nuntiatura." [Of wbat the niincio 
should do to give satisftiotion in regard to the temporal jkfihirs 
of his ounoiature.] 

The care with which ril the more important points were 
discriminated and gone through will he at once perotsyed. 
The execution proves the writer’s knowledge, no less of past 
times than those present : it shews ze^ idiility, and diseern- 
ment. The report, as might be expected, repeats the greater 
part of what was contained in the Instruction. 

Yet our nuncio did not think even this sutScient. 
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adds to the report a “ Compendio di quauto ha £atto Mods'* 
di Yenafro in esecutione dell' instruttiono datali nel partire 
di Tbuma " [[Sununarj of what the bishop of Yenefro has 
done in execution of the directions given him ou leaving 
Ko'ueJ, which he had prepared on another oocasion, and 
which mast have beon almost identical with the Informa- 
tion” He remarks this himself vet he appends the little 
docnmcnt nevertheless. In the copies afterwards taken, it 
was, without doubt, and very properly, omitted. 

Instead of this paper there follows an “ Appendioe de 
(}risoai e de' Yallesani,” no less remarkable than the preceding. 

*'■ £ qaesto,” the writer at length concludes his voluminons 
work, “ h il breve summario promesso da me del state della 
nuntiatuni Snizsera eon le parti che a qnella soggiaciono. 
l>co gratia.9. Amen.'' [And this is the short summary 
promised by nn of the state of tho Swiss nunciature, and 
of the districts depending ou Thanks be to God. Amen.] 
But he .Htill thought that be had given only a brief outline 
of such tilings as were best worth noting ; little is it 
posiiibie !<• represent tho world in word?. 

I have used the Notices here found only so tar as they 
were qubwirvient to ray own purpose (see vol. ii. pp. 178, 1S2); 
the publication of the remainder must be left to the industry of 
the 8wiss.* 


No. 83. 

dat» a Motn'’ Diotaiieti, vetccuo di JS. Anthlo, 
devuUuHo dalla A"* dl N*' Svj** Papa Paolo V. irvntio al re 
di Pdonia 1614. Tlnstruction to tho bishop of St. Aiuiclo,, 
ttunoto from Pope J^aul V to the king of Poland.] 

A genenl reoommendation to promote the Catholic rcli^non, 
tie inirodnetioA of the decrees of the Conneii of Trent, and the 
appNMntment ct tried Oatholice to public employmehta, and 
H«ver to endote any thing that can result to the advantage of 
the Pwtettahta. 

There are ttacos, nevertheless, of a certain misunderstanding. 

* 4 tnmslsden of this report hu in Act aMMsrmi einm this «b.<l 
wri^iaa. ttse IWarfieabn^ fttr Clewhi^te und Aiterthtisser ia SGddeut- 
s A fanl t H4»,p. lMl,p. 266; 1S44, p. 29. 
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The pope had refused to nominate the bishop of Reggio 
«n.Tdinalj as the king had rei^uested. The nuncio was 
directed to take measures for pacifying the king on that 
suUect. 

He is particularly enjoined nerer to promise money. 

Perche o non intendendosi o non vedendosi le strettezzc 
pur troppo grandi deUa sede apostolica, sono bcili i poteutati 
particolarmente oltramontani a cercar ajuto, e se si desse ogni 
picciola speranza, si offenderebbero poi grandemente dell’ 
esclusione.” [For either because they do not .j>erceiTe, or do 
not understand the excessive embarrassments of the Apostolic 
See. Foreign princes, more especially those north of the Alps, 
are very ready to seek assistance, and if the least hope were 
given them, they would then consider themselves greatly 
offended if they should afterwards l»e deprived of such hope.] 


A 

Respecting the latter years^of Paul Y., we find but few 
ecclesiastical documents ; we will therefore employ the space 
thus left by examining some others which refer to the admi- 
nistration of the state during that period. 
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InfoTtTMtione di Bologna di 1505. Ambroaian Lihraty of 
Milan. P.D, 181. 

The position and constitution of Bologn a, with the sort of 
independence it maintained, were so remarkable and important, 
that papers and documents relating to this city, though 
, only a provincial one, were readily included in the collections. 

In the 22nd volume of the Informationi," we find a great 
mass of letters of the year 1 580, addressed to Monsiguor Cesi, 
legate of Bologna, a.id which relate to his administration. 

They are almost all recommendations^ chiefiy intercessions. 

The grand duke and grand duchess of Tuscany intercede for 
Count Broole Bentivoglio, whose crops had been sequestered. 
After a short time the grand duchess expresses her acknow- 
ledgments for the compliance granted to W request. The 
duke of Fenwa recommends an actress of the name of Tie- 
toria ; the Cardinal San Sisto, certain torbulent students of the 
university : “We too," he remarks, “ hare been sebotaxsi’* 
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Giacomo Buoncompagno, son of the pope, begs favour for a pro- 
fessor who had bmii deprived of his office ; the cardinal of 
Como, who had at that time the chief management of affaire, 
for certain monks who had been disturbed in their privileges, 
but he does not use the tone of one who may command. There 
are, besides, petitions of a different character. A &ther, whose 
sou had been murdered, entreats most urgently — ^nay, implor- 
ingly~Tlmt justice shall be done upon the murderer, who was 
already imprisoned in Bologna. 

It WHS piinoipully as regarded the administration of justice 
chat the influence of the governor was available. In all other 
matters, the city was exceedingly independent. 

“ i senatori,” says our Report, “ conferiscono ogni cosa ini- 
portante coi supeiiore, et havendo in mano tutti li datii et 
entrate della mttk, del datio del sale e vino in poi, che h del 
papa, dispeusano li denari public! mediante un scrutinio, uhe si 
fa preseute il superiore con Ic juandate sottoscritte dal detto 
soperiore, dal gonfaloniere et assnuti deputati secondo li 
uegoti'. Hanno cura delle impositioni e gravezze impostc a 
contaoini, ntali c permnali, come per li bnoi o teste «tten- 
doue alle tasse che pagano li contadini : alle muiaglie, porte 
0 serngli a oonservare il uumero de’ soldati del oontado 
provedoao ch’altri non usurp! il publico o si conservi la bel- 
lesta della cittk : — ban cura della flora della seta eleggouo 
ogm nieso per la ruota civile 4 dottori foraetieri, oho hisogna 
.'iiaNo almeno dottori di X. annl, e questi veggono e dotermi- 
nano ogni causa ci'/ile.” QTbe senators confer with the su- 
perior on all important alBEiirs; and having all the customs and 
revenues of the oity in their bandi^ excepting the duW on 
Aalt and wine, which lidongs to the pope, they dispose of the 
public moneys, controlled by an au^t, which is made in the 
pcesenoe of the superior, and bjf a mandate, hearing his sign 
manual, with that of the gonfaloniero : it is signed ahM) by the 
^■pccial officers i^^inted for each branch of rerenue. They 
have tim regulation of the taxes and imposts laid on the 
fieasantiy, whetfier real or personal, the tax on oxen and the 
s'Sp^tifMi-tax ; they have the caro of the imposts paid by the 
I'und Jisteiota, of rite walls, gates, and endosnres ; they see 
that Ac number of soldiors is kept op in each district, take 
that -ne enoreaefaments are m^e on the public lightis and 
that tike henaty of the city is preserved ; they regnlato tho 
pr<MS«liags of the silk-market ; they elect every month for 
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the civil tribunal (“ ruota civile ") four foreign doctors, who 
must be doctors of at least ten years’ standiag, and these 
take cognizance of and decide all civil oau.ses.3 

The question next arising is, to what extent the represen- 
tatives of the government retained its influence in this state 
of things. It was manifestly, as we have said, principally in 
judicial affairs. Un auditore generale concorre nella cogni- 
tion! delle cause con la ruota, et un' altro partirolare delle 
cause cbe avoca a se, et uno criminale ohiamato auditore del 
torrione del luogo ove risiede, qual tieno due sottoanditori 
per suo servitio, o cutti quelli sono pagati dal publico." QAn 
auditor-general is joined with the “ ruota ” in the hearing of 
causes, and there is another special auditor for such causes as 
the auditor-general summons before his own tribunal ; more- 
over there is a judge of criminal cases called ** auditor of the 
great tower” of such place as he resides in; which last 
oflicial has two sub-auditors as assistants, and all these func- 
tionaries are paid by the public.^ 

' There next follow certain statistical accounts. “ Contado 
circa miglia 180 : semina intomo a corbe 120 in., raoco^ie an 
anno per Taltro .550 m. a 660 m. corbe. Fa da 130 m. 
aniine (la cittH 70 m., cbe avanti le carestie pas8av.a 90 m.) 
16 in. fuocbi, consnma corbe 200 m. di formeuto (ki oorba 160 
libre), 60 m. oostolate di vino, 18 m. corbe di oile, 1700 m. 
libre d'olio, ammazza 8 m. vaccine, 10 m. vitelli, 13 m. porohi, 
8 m. oastrati, 6 m. agnelli, et abrugia 400 m. libre di oandele 

Si fa Gonto che un anno per I'altro moreno neUa cittk 3 m. 

persone e ne nascono 4 m., che si faceiuo 500 spose e 60—70 
monachi, ohe siano portati a' poveri bastardini 300 putti I'anno. 
lla 400 fra oarrozze e cocchi. Vengono nella citt^ ogni anno 
da GOO m. libre de follicelU da quali si fa la seta, e se ne 
mette opm> per nse della citth 100 m. libre i'anne." fTho 
extent of countey <8 about 180 miles: it sows about 120)000 
bushels of coni, and gathers one year with another from 
550,000 to 660,000 bushels. It has 130,000 inhabitants 
(the city 70,000, — before the famine it contained more than 
00,000), hearths 16,000 ; consumption 200,000 bushels 01 
corn (the bnshel containing 160 lbs.) ; 60,000 measures (oos- 
tolate) of wine; 18,000 bufAiels of salt; 17,000 lbs. of oil r 
there are killed 8,000 oxen) 10,000 calves, 13,000 pigs^ 3)000 
sheeps 0,006 hmbs ; and 400,000 lbs. of cashes tia bOmt. 
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5 Nos. 3 CONDITION OF THE SOMAN VASSALS. 

It is compated that one year w<th another there die in 

tlie fity 3.000 persons, and 4,000 arc born : there arc 500 
.aarriagej, and ftom 60 to 70 take conventual vows \ there are 
iK»ti tc the poor 300 illegitimate male children in the year. 
I’hcre are 400 coaches and other carriages : 600,000 lbs. of 
riilk oocfjons are annually brought to tbe city, of which 
i00..000 tbs. are yearly wrought for the use of the eity.J 


No. 85. 

InttTVUione per un legato 4i Bologna. ( Vallie.) 

Of a somewhat later period wc remark the following 
coiinseia. 

“ Invigilarr sopra gli avvnoati ravillosi et in partioolare 
•|ueUi ohe nigliano a. ^teggore a torto i villani contra li citta- 
dini e geatilhuomini, .... accarezzare in apparenza tutti li 
raagistrati. non conculcaro i nobili." QTo keep special watch 
over the cavilling lawyers, and mom particolarly over such 
of as take upon thorn wrongfully to protect the people 
of the rural districts against t^ citizens and gentlemen, 
. ... to make n pretence of caressing all magistrates, and 
not to be toe hard upon tbe nobles.^ llie crying evil of the 
outlaws }>iid risen to such .% point that eomo of tl^m were to 
be Arana even among the matriculated students. 

Other papers take us into the Caupagua di Roma; they 
hhew us hew the unfortunate peasant was harassed, what the 
banns received, and how the land was cultivated. 


No. 88. 


DiehiartUiane di ttt*to quello che pugano i fMaouUi de beurvni 
Soutnmi al papa « (tggrarj che pagano ad mt baroni. 
rilveltii^oa o{ all that the vassals of the Roman barons 
pay te the popes, and of the imposts they pay to die barons 

mmuNdves-J 


'' l^ag pjae nti diversi che si fonno da vaasaUi de baceni 
RmnaiH al papa — Pagano H sale, pagano un quattrino per 
libra di c u n, rinpositionc per il luantMiimeDto deUe 

gdes* pasta da quintoi, pagano i aiusniii trieunali, p ag an # 
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i cavalli morti ciod per allog^amento di cavalleris, pagano una 
certa impositione che si chiama de soldati, pagano una certa 
impositione che si chiama rarchivio, pagano im' ultra imposi* 
tione che si chiama S. Felice, pagano la foglietta messa da 
Sisto quinto, pagano una certa impositione che si chiama sale 
foiastico. 

“2. Pagamenti che fanno li medesimi vassalii a haioni.— 
Pagano poi al baroue, ove sono molina, tanto grano, perche h 
Bomma molto grave, pagano risposta di vino, pagano risposta 
d'olio ove ne £ 1 , pagano di mandare i porci nei castagneti e 
qnerceti fatta la racoolta che chiamano ruspare, pagano tasse 
d’hosterie, pagano tasse de pizigaroli, pagano tasse de fomari, 
pagano de bichierari, pagano quelli che vanno a spigolare come 
d secato il grano, pagano dei bestiani che vanno a pascere, 
pagano risposta di grano, pagano risposta di biada. Montano 
tutti questi aggravii. come si vuol vedere dull' entrate del 
duca Altemps, oompntata la portione del molino della molara 
che si tmhe da vassalii, 2,803 sc. ; questo si cava da vassalii 
del Montecapnri (?) del ducato Altemps, che sono de 180 e 
190 fuochi, e cib si mette per esempio, onde si possa vedere 
appresso come sono aggiavati i vassalii de baroni Romani dello 
etato ecclesiastico. Avertasi che qui non ci e quello che si 
paga alia camera." [^1. The different payments made by the 
vassals of the Roman barons to the pope. — They pay the salt- 
tax ; they pay a qnattrino on every pound of meat ; tbiy 
pay the tax imposed by Sixtus Y. for the support of the 
galleys ; they pay the triennial subsidies ; they pay for the 
dead horses, that is for the quartering of cavalry : they pay a 
certain tax called soldiers’ money ; they pay an impost called 
the “ archivio ; " they pay another called the tax of St. Felix ; 
they pay the pint-tax, imposed by Sixtus Y. ; a.nd they also 
pay a certun impost called the sale forastico.'’ 

^2. Payments that are made by those same vassals to tho 
barons. — They pay further to tho barons, where there <>.ru 
mills, *0 much com, and this is a heavy sum. They pay a 
fixed portion of wine, and the same of oil, where it is made; 
they pay for sending the swine into the chestnut and na.lr 
woods after the produce is gathered in, and this they call 
“ruspare they pay a tax on taverns; they pay on chand- 
lers' or provision shops ; they pay bakers-tax, and the tax on 
glass-makers ; those who go to glean wlien the grain is cut 
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also paj i they pay for their cattle going to pasture ; they 
pay a Axed portion of thoir oom and oats. All these burthens 
amount, as may be seen by the revennes of Duke Altemps, t» 
2,003 scuth, which includes the mnlctures taken from the 
I'ussals at. the mill when their com is ground. This sum is 
drawn from the vassals of Montecapuri (?), of the duchy of 
AHemps, who count from 1 80 to 190 hearths ; and this is given 
as an example from which a moderately accurate idea may be 
formed of the manner in which the vassals belonging to Ro- 
man barons of the Ecclesiastical States are burthened : and 
iet it be obser.'ed, that herein is not included what is paid to 
the treasury.] 


No. 87. 

della entrata di molti signori e duchi Romani. QNoto 
of the revenues of many Roman nobles and dukes.] 

This document, like the preceding, belongs, n ItUoiit doubt, 
to the times of Clement VIII., who is simply called the 
|>ope. 

The Colonna fami ly arc distinguished by having vassals ; 
olKor hiimli^posaessed more allodial property. The revenues 
of the Contestabilo Colonna are computed at 2.3,000 ecudi, 
tiiose of Martin Colonna^ Zagarolo at 23,000. 

We have seen how the public ^stem of debt was iiuitatei - 
by the barons. The Sermoneta family, about tbu year 1,600, 
haii an income of 27,000 serdi, but they had 300,000 sendi of 
debt. The duke of Oasrel Gandolfo had 14,600 scudi, 
revenue, with a debt of 360,000 scudi. The house of Mont* 
alto surpassed all others , its debts were to tbe amount of 
600, 000 scudi. The collective revenues of the Roman liaions 
were cstimateil at 271,747 scudi, and their domains were 
I't^ued at nine millions of gold. 

The author considers these estates te '<»' by no means neg- 
li'cted. 

**(|uesti terreni di caiupagua, contrano all’ opinione coni' 
mune e a quel che io pensaro, soiio tenuii con grandfasima 
cum 0 diligenza : perohu si arano quultro, sei e sette voitc^ si 
nettnno d'erbe due o tre, tra le quali una d'inveruo, si levams 
Tflibe eon la mano, ai seiniuano, raggnagiiati li quattro anni, 11 
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due a grano nel sodi luoghi : doye non si semina, ri ai fidano 

10 peooio. Le spighe si tagliano site, <mde rimane assai 
paglia ; e quella poi si abbrugia, cbe fa crescere. E li aiatri 
oon obe si arano quest! terreni, generalmente non vanno molto 
profondo ; e questo avriene perche la maggior parte di quest! 
terreni non son molto fondati e tosto si trova il paneone. 
Queata oamp^^na d lavorata tutta per puuta di danaio (hy 
day-labourers), segata, seminata e aarohiata ; in somma, tutti 

11 suoi bisogni si fanuo oon forastieri : e genti obe lavorano 
detta oampagna, souo nutriti della robba cbe si porta loro con 
le oayaile. Quests oampagna, oomputati 1 terreni bub'cti e 
cattivi e ragguagliato un’ anno per I'altro, si pub dir cbe faceia 
ogni uno sei, awertendo cbe nei luoghi di questi signori dove 
sono i loro casteUi molte fiate non faiino far lavorarc, ma li 
danno arisposta a' yassalli seoondo cbe convengono. E questo 
basti quanto alia oampagna di Roma. S'affittera ragguagliato 
il Tubbio di questo terreno ^>0 giulj, oudc a &r]i grassa yerrb 
il rubbio del terreno cento scudi e dieci giulj." [These land^ 
oontrary to the common opinion and to what 1 myself believe^ 
are managed with the utmost care and diligeuce, being ploughed 
four, six, or even seven times, and cleared from weeds twice 
or thrice,— one of these weedings being in the winter. The 
weeds are taken up by hand, the land is oropped in rotations 
of four years, grain is sown in the fallows two years out of the 
four : where none is sown, the cattle are put in. The ean of 
com are cut high, so that much straw remains : this is 
wards burnt, which makes the ground productive, 
ploughs used for these lands do not generally go very dllep, 
because the greater part of them have no great d^tli of 'eoi^ 
and they very soon reach the subsoil. The country is all 
cultivated by day-labourers ; reaped, sown, and weeded : all tin- 
labour it requires in short is done by stiBOgera, and the people 
who work in the said C^mpagna axe supported by the profits 
arising from their Inreed of horses. The oonutry, good and had 
lands taken together, and counting one year with another, 
may be said to yield six for one ; but it must be observed (hat 
in many iuntances these ucbles do not themselves cultivate the 
lands around their castles, but let them to their vassals for 
such terms as shall he agreed on ; and this may suffice to Say 
of the Campagna of Rome. Tho average rent of this land m 

^0 giulj the rubbio : thus, to render it fertile^ the laud 
will cost 100 scudi and 10 g^ulj therubbio.^ 
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Theie were ooxapoted to be at that time 79,504 rubbio in 
Lhe Campagna, the collective product of which was 318,01^ 
MUidi yearly, four scudi the rubbio. Of this there belong^ to 
the b^ns something more than 21,000 ; to religions institu- 
tions nearly 28,000 ; above 4,000 to foreigners ; and 31,000 
to the rest of the Iftoinan people. At a later period this |»e- 
portion was altered, because the Roman citizens sold so ranch 
of their part. 

But let US proceed to more general relations. 


No. 88 

J-*er gollevare la camera apostolica. Diteoreo di Mom^ MaU 
v<ma. 1606. f Method of relieving the Apostolic treasury, 
by Mona. Alvasia.^ 

Til despite of the heavy imposts, it was observed with 
^nn that the pi^Nil government possessed nothing. “ The 
■nierest," exclaims nur author, consumes nearly the whole 
revenue.” The meeting of the current expenses is a matter of 
cuntinuai diffionltv, and if any extraordinary demand arisea, 
the government Knows not which way to turn. The impo- 
tition of new taxes would not be possible, and new retrmich- 
luents are not even advisable. Magnum vectigal pars^ 
monia" [parsimony is a great burthen] ; — nothing remaiBa 
hut (0 r^uce tlic raie of interest, and at the same time to take 
mcftoyjfom the castle. Instead of the uomerons monti, with 
their varying rates of interest, there should be but one, a 
‘ monte pajiide'’ at fonr, or at tho bigliest, five per cent. AU 
Che rest ought to bo bought in, and the government would be 
folly justified in redeeming them at the nominal value of the 
UiogOf" ibis right having osuslly been reserved to itself by 
the Apostolic See. Former popes, as, for examplei, Paul iy.,had 
been obliged to sell at 58 per cent. ; Cleuient Vlli. binvpntf 
bad received only 00^. The author next proceeds to jhenr 
bow far tbis method is practicable. <■{. 

** ^ocederk che stante la larghena. ed abbondanii§.s«tsl 
denaro bhe al preseute tti trovu neUa piazm di Roma con Riw- 
OMscimento ohe fark U millione estratto, aggiunta la diffiedtk « 
fNSReelo di mandar fuori la moneta v I’oro per la prohibitioiM 
sndstta, che la mag^ior parte di qiielli che luMmo luouti 
ed offiiy estiati, volentieri entreranno in qnesto monte papale, 
cd a qnelli ohe vorranno i lor denari oontanti, se gU potranno 
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pagare del detto miUione e del prezzo del monte papale che si 
andrit vendeudo. Si pub anohe oonsiderare ehe ne’ monti non 
vaoabili ne soue gran parte vinculaii ed obbligati a reinvesti- 
luento per sicurtii di eccezione di dote, di luogbi pii ed altri 
obblighi, obe necessariamente entreranno in questo monte 
papale, e si tarderb assai a ricevere il dinaro, per ritrovare 
altro reinvestimento o dare ultra sodisfattione ed adempimento 
alle condition! ed obbligbi a quali sono sottoposti, il cne anoo 
apporterb molto comodo e facilitb a questo negotio. 

Potr& anco la camera accollarai tutti i monti delle com- 
munity e de' particolari, e ridurli come sopra, e godere quel pib 
sino obe da ease community particolari satnuno estinti. 

“A tutti quelli cbe in luogo di altti monti e offim vorrauno 
del detto monte papale, si gli deve dare la spedizione e la 
patente per la prima volta gratis senza spesa alcuna. 

“ In questa maniera pub la 8“ Y . in breve tempo sollevare o 
liberare la sede e la camera apostolioa da tanti debit! e tanta 
ojqiressioDe : perche con I'avanzo cbe si fiira ilalla delta estin- 
zione e.Teduzioue di frutti ed intere8se,che secondo il calcolo data 
alia S'* V. dal suo commissario della camera ascende almeno con 
far la reduzione a 5 per cento a sc. quattro cento trentunmila 
ottocento cinque I’anno, polrb estinguere ogni anno scudi tre- 
cento trentunmila ottocento cinque di debito, oltre aUi sc. oen- 
tomila obe saranno assegnati per rimettere in oastcUo il millione 
estratto a compire la mety del terzo millione cbe manoa.” Qlt 
adll then be seen that, taking into account the extreme abun- 
dance of money nov in tbe market of Rome, with the a<ldition 
made to it by the million drawn from the castle, and consi- 
dering the difficulty and danger of sending money and gold 
abroad, because of the aforomid prohibition (which he bad 
proposed), it will be aeon that the greater part of those whose 
monti and offices are extinguished will gladly enter this 
monte papale and those who shall prrfer to have ^ir 
money in cash may be paid from the aforesaid million, and 
from the price of the monte papale" which will bo in couno 
oS sale. It may also be taken into the account, that of the 
monti non vacabili” a great part are bound and engaged, to 
a reinvestment for thb security of reserved dowries of pious 
institutions, and other claims : tliese will necessarily be trans** 
ferred to the “ monte papale," and tbe holders will be in iio 
haste to receive the money, for whicb tiiey must have to seek 
another investment, as the fulfilment and satisfactiom of tW 
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conditioDB aodohligAtions to which they are subjected ; so that 
thus also this alRiir will be greatly promoted and facilitated. 

[The camera may farther take to itself all the monti of cor- 
poi^e bodies as well as of individuals, and reduce them as 
above, enjitying the overplus until they shall be extinguished 
by the said corporate bodies or individuals. 

r All those who shall bo willing to change their other monti 
and offices for the said ** monte papale," should have their 
patents made out for the first time without any expense 
whatever. 

{^In this manner your holiness may, in a short time, relieve 
a>id liberate the See and the apostolic treasury from these 
heavy debts and burthens ; for, from the gains that will result 
'^jm the aforesaid extinction and reduction of privileges and 
interests, which, according to the calculation given to your 
holiness by your commissioner of the treasury, amounte, the 
interest being reduced to five per cent., to at least 431,80-3 scudi 
per annum, there may be annually extinguished 331,80J> scudi 
of debt, besides the 100,000 scudi which shall be assigned 
^^rr the reatoraition to the castle of the million drawn out of it 
to make np the amount of the third million deficient^ 

It will suffice here to remark the earnest attentiou that now 
began to be given to the securing an orderly system of finunco. 
It will not be necessary to pi^uce the calculations. The 
ffiomau court did not adopt any proposal of tliis kind. ui.t 
oONiinued to follow the more easy and convenient methods. 

NV 89 

JVWa di demariy f nudfiii donati da Papa Pooh V, a 

ttm parenti e cancMnoni fatteli. [[Note of tht; mone^ 
offices, and valuables bestowed by Pope Paul V. o« h» 
rolatioBs, and of the grants conferred upon thom.3 
The pope had been advised to call in the offices and utonti 
bcaril^lntercst. We have here, — 1. ** Kota- offidorum conoas- 
sonim domino M, Antonio Bur^esio tempore ponU- 

icatm fislicis recordations Pauli V." [Note of the oAoes 
•effilbned on M. Antonio Borghese during the pontificate nd 
Piul V. of happy memoiy.3 There are in the whole 190 
fli ieee, tbe value of which is computed according to the otdk 
MtiyEslifket prtoe. 2. “Nota di molte donetioni di monti 
Hfc T 
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fatte alii sig^ Francesco Oioan Battista e M. A. Borghese de 
Paolo V., con le ginstifioationi in margine di qnalsiyoglla pap* 
tito." Extracts arc given from the official books, that is to 
say, in 'which these parts are entered. Under similar lists we 
find an account of the sums bestowed on them in hard cash, 
as well as other valuables, and also of the privileges and 
immunities conferred on them. The vouchers are impended 
in the following manner: “Nel libro della thesoreria seoreta 
d' Alessandro Buspoli, fol. 17, e da doi brevi, uno sotto la data 
delli 26 Genn. 1608, et I'altro deUi 11 Marzo, registrati nd 
libro primo signaturarum Pauli V . negli atti di Felice de Totis, 
fol. 116 et fol. 131 . — A dl 23 Dec. 1605 sc. 36 m. d’oro delle 
stampo donati a Isig' GB Borghese per pagar il palazeo, et il 
restante impicgarli nella frtbrica di quello^ qnali seudi 36 m. 
d'oro delle Stampe provenivano del prezso dd chiamato di monuf 
Ccnturioni, ridotti a 24 moneta a rapone di Giulii 13 per 
scudo, sono 46,800 sc.” [^In the book of the secret treasury 
by Alessandro Rnspoli, fol. 17, and in two shrarter ones— one 
under date of the 26th of Januaiy, 1608, and the other of 
the 11th of March, registered in the first book of the (r^;tia< 
tures of Paul Y., in the acts of Felix de Tolis, fols. 116 and 
.131. — On the 23rd of Dec. 1605, 36,000 golden sondi were 
given to Signor G. B. Borghese^ to pay for the pafaMe, the 
remainder to be employed on its buildings, which 36,000 
golden scudi proceed from the price paid for his nosquia^on 
by Mone^ Centurioni, and being reduced to 24 late oi ex- 
change, at 1 3 ginlios to the scudo, make 46,800 scudi.^ 

' I have alre^y shewn to what extraordinary sums these 
donations amounted, and what was the infinence exercised by 
the advancement of the papal families on the capital and tfao 
provinces. 


No. 90. 

m 

Bdatione ddU> Staio EccUtiatdeo doxA «i contmg&m niolti 
particolari degni di comnderatione, 1611. Inform. 
Politt. 1 — 27. {^Report of the Ecclesiastical Statei, 

wherein are contained many particulars worthy of con- 
caderation, ftc.^ 

We are told in the very beginning that the author uMs 
Isked for this report in the inoming, and that now tn the 
evening of the same day he was sending it in. 
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It woiikl be truly >iv<»idexlul if could bave found meaua 
to dietote 80 circumstaDtial a report, and which is by no . 
means ill ananged, and presents much that is remarkable, in 
a lew hours We here, for example, find the admission tliat 
in many parts of Italy the number of inhabitants was declin- 
ing, either by peetilence and famine, the murders committed 
by banditti, or the orerwhelmiug burthen of the taxea, which 
Tendered it impossible any longer to marry at the proper age 
and to rear a family of children. The very life-blood of the 
people was wrong from them by the taxes, while their spirits 
were paralyzed and crushed by the endless restrictions on trade. 

At one point the anonymous author betrays himself. He 
rrauu^ that he had written a book, “ Ragione di Stato " 
philosophy of Government^. He says somewhere, ** Ho 
difiiisameDto trattato nella Ragione di Stato " QI have treated 
of thii! at large in the Philosophy of Government^. 

JBy this we obtain a clue to the writer. In the year 1589 
there appeared at Veuicc a book thus entitled, — “ Della ragion 
di -stato Ubri X con tre libri delle cause della grandezza delle 
datlu'' It is dedicated to that Wolf Dietrich voc Raittenau, 
aivhbisbop of Salzburg, who was the first cf tho Qonnan 
fuinoes to introduce a more rigid administration of govenw 
uent, modellod on that of Italy. Its author is the well-known 
GJovanni Botero, whose ** Rclationi uuiversali" enjoyed in 
tht»r day hu almost nniversal circulation. 

it is manifest that these ** Rclationi " must now bo ex* 
amined to see if they do not also include the one before us. 

fu what is properly to hf. called the main work, 
wherein the Ecclesiastical State is mentioned in a summary 
manner, it is uot to ho found ; but there is a smiiJIer Look 
which is frequently appended to the former : “Rolationi del 
sig' Giov. Botero Beiieso, . . . di Spagna, dello ^tato della 

cyesa. del Piamonte, della conten di Nizza dell' isola Tapro- 
(■ana,*' of whieh the dedication is dated 181 1. Here, then, 
we rad our report word far word. 

The istrodneriou alone is (ySerent. The ^ Relation ” beeue 
tiui title : ** Discoiso iutomo ailo stato della ehiesa preao 
dc8a parte dell' uffieio del onrdtnale ehe non d stampata.” ['A 
Hee&tum reqMciwg the state of the chureh, taken from tfmt 
MSi ef the ttfiice of a cardinal whidi is not printed .3 It be- 
Mfiifged, ae we perceive, to a work on tlm dntieeof eanfiaab. 

xa 
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I leavp- it tn the decision of the reader, whether the most 
credulous would be misled by the above-named introduction. 


No. 91. 

Tarqu. Pitaro topra la mffotiatxone maritima. 17 Ott. 1612. 
(yallic.') ^Pitaro on foreign trade. Oct 1612 ^ 

Among other counsels, Botero recommends that of encou- 
raging the trade of the states of the church. There was, in 
fact, at that time a plan for excavating a new harbour for the 
city of Fano. It was expected that the commerce of the 
towns of Urbino would be attracted to the new port. 

But our author opposes this plan with the most convincing 
reasons. He thinks that the projectors might read their own 
fate in the example of Ancona, which he declares, as did the 
Venetians shortly after, to have fallen into extreme decay : 

Ne sono partiti li mercanti forastieri, i nativi fullitl, le 
genti gl’uomini impoveriti,'^li artigiani ruinati e la plebe 
quasiche disperse." QThe foreign merchants have left the 
city ; the native traders are bankrupt ; the gentry are im- 
poverished, the artisans ruined, and the populace almoet 
dispersed.^ To build a harbour with borrowed money was 
more likely to ruin Fano altogether than to promote its wel- 
fare, — as bad happened to Ascoli, which bad raised a consi- 
derable loan to bring its Maremma into a state of cultivaUon, 
but had by no means succeeded in doing so. 

It WHS, in fact, uot advisable, for other causes, to make this 
attempt, since the towns of Urbino must in every case v«y 
soon lapse to Rome. 

No. 92. 

Mflatione dello' Bomagiut [^Report on Romagna.^ 

(Altieri Library.) 

About the year 1615 : 1612 is expressly mentioned, but^t 
is cf great iu^rtauce for the whole periinl from the pontificate 
of Julius III. The parties that divided the province are de- 
scribed. The transfer ol estates, as consequent more partigu^ 
larly on the advancement of the papal families, is very dearly 
explained. I have frequently used this work, but w!]fi fire' 
place hero to a remark in relation to Son Marino, which ia 
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eailly times gradually raised itself to freedom by progresHivo 
exemptions. 

‘ La republica di S. Marino si presume libera, se non ia 
quanto 2 raccomraandata al dnca d’Urbino. Del 1 6 1 2 si projKtse 
e si uttenuo iii quel consiglio che succedendo la mancanza della 
linea delle Rovore si dichiaravuno sotto la protettione della 
i^de Apnstolica, della quale per ci& otteunero alcuni priyilegii 
et in partioolare dell' estrattione dc grani e di grascia. Fa 
qneeca terra, corapresovj due altri castelli annessi, circa 700 
fnochi. £ situata in monti, d luogo forte ct k custodita la 
porta ^ soMati proprii. Hanno la libera amministratione 
delta giustiziu e della grazia. Si elegono tra di loro ad 
tempus i magistrati maggiori chiamati conservatori, a quali 
tra di loro si da il titolo dell' illustrissimo. In qiialcbe grave 
eccesso sogliono condurre official!, forestieri per faio process! e 
cause, ^ et in particolare li ministri dell’ Altezza del duca 
d'Urb*no, con quella aucoritiL che loro pare. II publico 6 
rhe non arriva a 500 s^di d'eutrada. Ma li par- 
ticulim alouni sono comodi et alcuni ricchi rlspetto alia 
pc»*bit4 del paese. Solevano affiUare bunditi d'ogni sorte : 
«a perche alle volte ne naseevano scandali, d stato da ioi» 
decretato^ che non s: possino affittare banditi se non oeito 
eouditioni : lua non si ne pu^ havere facilmentc salvocon- 
dotto.” fThe lepuhlic ofJSM Marin o is presumed to be fre<^ 
exoepl m so for as it is lecommendedf to tho duke of Urbino. 
In 1612 it was proposetl and carried in the couuoil, that on 
the failure of the heir of Rovere, the republic should declare 
itself jnder the protection cf the Apostolic See ; from which 
San Marino thereby obtained certain privileges, and parti- 
cularly that of drawing corn and piovisions from the Roman 
states. This territory, with two other domains annexed to it, 
emprises about 700 hearths. It is situated ainung moun- 
t^na, is a fortified town, and the gates are guarded by sol- 
diers of its own. The inhabitants have tho free administration 
of jastiee and grace. They elect their principal magistrates 
finr the time being among themselves, and these are called 
<'(XUicrvators, and receive from the people of San Marino .the 
of most illustrious. In case of any serious offence, it in 
habit to prooure foreign officials ror the conduct df the 
j^Mee^Ungs, having rocourse in particular to the ministers of 
Vh hijbness the diike of Urbino, on whom they oonfer suok 
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authority as they deem fitting. The state is poor, not having 
so much as 500 soudi of revenue ; but some of the inhabitants 
are in easy droumstanees, and others rich, the small extent of 
the coontiy oonsidered. They are wont to hire banditti (rf dl 
kinds, but as scandals sometimes arise from this, they have 
^reed that banditti shall not be hired except on certain condi- 
ti<ms ; yet it is not easy to jHoeore sale-conduct frmn them .3 


No. 93 

Parole tmivereali AMo goeemo eedenastieo, per far wna 
greg^fd et tm paetore. Seereto al papa eolo.—In/ormatt. 
XXIV. (26 leavee.) ^Universal words of ecclesiastical 
government for making one flock and one shepherd, ficc.^ 

In despite of the condition of the countiy, which was 
gradually becoming so manifestly worse, there were yet 
people who entertained the boldest designs. 

But more extraordinary or more extravagant pix^iosabi 
were perhaps never brought forward than those made by 
Thcunas C ampa nella in the little work before us. 

For thme oanhotHbo a doubt that this unlucky philosopher, 
who fell under the suspidon of intending to wrest Gafebria 
from the Spanish monarchy, and to have taken pari in the 
extravagant plans of the duke of Ossuna, was the veritable 
author of this work. ** Questo d il compendio," he says, 
** del libro intitolato il Govemo Fcdesiastico, il quale restd in 
mano di Bon Lelio Orsino, et io autore tengo copia in Stilo 
patria mia.” QThis is a summary of the book entitied the 
Ecclesiastical Government,*’ which remained in the hands of 
Don Lelio Orsino ; and I, the author, have a copy of it in 
Stilo, my native place.^ 

To tms, he adds, ‘‘Haec et longe plura esplvoautur hi 
Monarchia Messue'' [^These and much more ere 
in the Monarchy of Messiah^. Campaneila was from Siilo ; 
tlua Monarchia Messim was his work. We cannot doahf 
that he either composed or revised that now before ns. 

We may leave the date undetermined. Ha was probably 
aoomnpanied through his whole life by notions of Ibis kind; 

He remarks that the pope had very warlike snl^eets. ** Li 
Bomagnuoli e Marchiani sono per natuia indinad aB’ fitmi : 
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onde fwrvoao a V^ouotianif Frauce^i, Toscani e Spagnuoli, 
perchc il papa non h gnerriero,’' rTbfi people of Romagna . 
«ad tbe March are naturally inclined to arms: thus they 
aerre ihe Vepetians, French, Tuacans, and Spaniards, liecanse 
the pope is not a warrior.^ But be advises the pope also to 
heeume -viarlike. There was still the material for Ciceros, 
Biutnses, and Catos. Nature was not wanting; art only was 
defident. 

He tbiukp that the pope ought to raise two armies ; the 
one of St. Peter for the sea, the other of St. Paul for the 
land, somewhat after the manner of the Janissaries. Never 
had an armed religion been vanquished, especially when it 
was well preached. 

F^>r he does not in anywise leave that out of hia reckoning. 

He recommends tliat the most able men should be selected 
from all ihe orders, who shidi he freed from their monastic 
duties, and permitted to devote themselves to the scienceH. 

Law, medicine, and the liberal arts should be studied in the 
monasteries, as well as theology. The people should be 
.pi'iraehod to of the golden age. when there should be one 
shepherd and one fold— >of the blessedness of liberated Jeru> 
Salem, and of patriarchal innocence. The longings of the 
people after these things should he awakened. 

But when would so happy a state of things commence? 

^ Then,” he replies, when aU temporal sovereignties shall be 
put au end to, and the vicar of Christ shall rule over the 
whole earth." Sark uel mondo una greg^ ei un pastore, 
e n v«dri il seed d’<Mro cantato da poeti, Tottima repnblica 
desoritta dia philoeophi, e lo atato dell' mnocenra de’ patriarehi, 

« la felicitk di Geruaalemrae liberata da mano degli erntioi «it 
infeddi. IS qnosto tia quando saranno evaonati tntti li prin- 
eipati niondani e regCneift j^er tutto il mondo solo il vicario di^^ 
Clurkto." {There shall be in the world one flock and ono'^'" 
pastor, and tlie age of mid sung by the pods dvsJl be realised, 
wit^ lha p^oet lepubTic described by fdiilosophers, the state 
d' ianocenee of the patriarchs, and tne felicity of JeruaalMn 
dafivered from ihe t^ds of heretics and infidels. And this 
dqdl take place when all mundane prinmpaiities being set 
•sUo) flbe yicar of Christ alone shall reign supreme throajhout 
world.} 

TiMce Aonld be set forth, as he advisee, tho dootriao that 
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the pope is lord in temporal as well as spiritoal things,—* 
priest SDch as Abimelech, not such as Aaron. 

Such opinions were still entertained towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, or — for I will not attempt to deter* 
mine the precise period — in the first ten years of the seven- 
teenth century. We already know the extraordinary progress 
being made at that time by the Romish power. Reforo I return, 
to the documents touching that period and progress, let me be 
permitted to add yet a word with respect to the historians of 
the Jesuits, who were then at the height of their influence. 


INTERCALATION. 

Remarkt on certain Historians of the Jesuit Order. 

Self-esteem and leisure gradually led the greater part of the 
religious orders to narrate their own histories in very circum- 
stantial detail. 

But no one of them all has done this so systenmtically a* 
the Jesuits. It was their full determination to give to the 
world a connected and comprehensive histoiy of their exr 
ertions, prepared by their own hands. 

And, in fact, the “ Historia Societat is J ctu ," known under 
the name of OdsodiAltfi} anTof those wK^ontinued his book, 
is a work of the highest importance for the history of the 
order, — nay, we may even say for that of the century also, c 

Nicolaus Orlandmus, a native of Florence, had for some 
time presided over the college of Nola and the novices of 
Naples, when in 1598 lie was summoned by Acquaviva to 
Rome, and appointed historian of the order. In his style of 
writing, as well as in the business of life, he was exceedingly 
careful, accurate, and wary, but very infirm. It was vrith 
diflicnlty that be brought down his work to the death of 
Ignatius. He died in 1606. 

His successor in this occupation was Francisous Sacchiui^ 
from the territory of Perugia, who is, upon the whol^lEemost 
distinguished of the Jesuit historians. He was tho son oi 
peasant ; his father occasionally visited him in the Collegium 
Roiuanum, where he taught rhetoric, and it is recorded to^his 
honour that he was not ariiamed of his origin. On his ffkr* 
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'I pointment, he devoted himself to the composition of his histoiy, 

^ i at which be laboured during eighteen years* in the house of 
fW^taiion on the Qnirinal at Rome, and very rarely quitted his 
residence. Yec he passed his life none the less in contempla- 
of the great interests of the world. The restoration of 
Catholioina was still making the greatest progress. What can 
be moro inviting for the historian than to describe the first 
beginnings of an event, of which the development and effects 
Are passing in their living reality beneath his eyes ? Saccbinus 
was fully impressed with the characteristic pecnliarity of his 
t^ubjeot, — the universal conflict fought out in the enthusiasm 
of <trthodoxy. “ I describe wars," he says, not of the 
nat'ons with each other, but of the human race with the 
monsters and the powers of hell ; — wars not merely affecting 
single provinces, but embracing all lands and every sea ; — 
wars, iu fine, wherein not earthly power, but the heavenly 
kingdom is the prize of battle." In this spirit of Jesuitical 
enthasiasiu be has described the administration of Lainez, 
1959 — 1564, that of Borgia to 1572, and of Everardus 
Me^'urianns to 1.580,— each in one volume containing eight 
bcf^ks, with the first ten years of Acquaviva's government ia 
I the same number of books. These form foAr tolerably thick 
aifd closely-printed folio volumes; he nevertheless excuses 
kanself for being so brief. Nor can be indeed be accused of 
prolixity, or of falling into tediousnces. He is, as a matter 
ef conrse, partial— partial in the highest degree ; be passes over 
Whatever does not please him : from the materials before him 
he frequently takes only wtat is honourable to the society, 
aad so forth, But notwithstanding this, there is much to be 
teamed from bis books. 1 ho ve compared him here and there * 
with his authorities,— with the Liiteree Annum, for t,xapiple^ 
so &r as they are printed and were accessible ; for books of 
this kind are very rare in these parts, and 1 have been com- 
peOed to apply to tho Ubranes of Breslau and Gbttingen for 
rid. In ereiy instance I have found his extsacu to be made 
wiriijsM^meut and propriety, — nay, even with spirit and 
trisnt. But while ooeupied with this work, Saochiui had 
aeqfi ri ied so extensive and accurate an aequaintanoe with the 
riAriut of the soci^, that he was called to take part in them 
dbw general wtio Vitellesofai hhnself. It were to be 
MMind tof Qlir mkes that this had not happened ; for Saodiiai 
wirii tkm hare completed the history of Aoqnavlva's admi- 
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iiiatea.tion, and one of the most important epochs would hare 
been more clearly illustrated than was tte case at a later 
period. Sacchini died in 1 625. Even his last volume was 
bought to a close, and puldished by Petrus Poasinus. 

But as time passed, so also did enthusiasm diminish. The 

Imago primi Sascidi,” in the year 1640, had already de- 
clined in richness of contents, was more credulous of miracles, 
more common-plaoe. It was not until 1710 that there ap- 
peared a continuation of Sacchini by Jouvency, comprisiug 
the last fifteen yean of Acquaviva's rule. Jouvency also has 
undeniable talent ; he narrates in a penpicuons and flowing 
manner, thoogh not without pretension. But the misfortune 
is, that he took the word ^^Historia" much too literally, and 
would not write annals as Sacchini had done. Thus be dia- 
tiibnted the materials that lay before him, arranging them 
under different heads. “ Societas domesticis motibus agitata— 
sooietas exteruis dadibns jactata — vexata in Anglia— «ppug- 
nata — aucto, etc.” [The society agitated by mtemal commo- 
tions — die society disturbed and tossed by external troubles— 
oppressed in England — assailed — innreasM, fiec.^ It reeulted 
from this, tlmt he did not ^re due attention to that wluch 
woe, without doubt, the most important point,— the renewed 
extension of Catholicism in Protestant countries. The method 
of annals waa^ besides, much more suitable to a subject mob as 
this. With all his historical labours, Jouvmcy has produced 
nothing but fragments. 

Nei^er did he (d>tain much applause for his work. The 
order even entertained the purpose at one time of caonng the 
whole period to be rewritten after the manner of Sacelunus. 
Julius Gordara, who continued the history from 1616 to 1625, 
confined himsdf closely to that model. But the spirit of 
earlier times was irrecoverably lost. The volume of Cordara 
is very useful, but is not to bo compared in freedom or power 
with bis earlier predecessors, or even with Jonvenoy. It 
sf^esured in 1750. After that time the society had to struggle 
too. hard Ibr its very existence to have leimre for tiainkiag of 
a continuation to its history. What has since then been to 
relate would, besides, have made a much less magnificent 
display. 

In addition to this genei^ hisiory, there am, as is. well 
known, very umny provincial histories of the order, l^hms 
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hare, £ot the BMMt psirt, the geBenl history as tiieir basis: they 
an*, indeed; often directly ct^ied from it. We remark this 
moH' strikingty in Soc^, **HLitona piorinciB Anstrw,'’ 
whose Saocbions is copied eren to particular terms of ex- 
pression. The “ pudet referre ” of the original; for example, 
is reprodneed as ** pndet sane rderre " by Socher. (Sacchin. 
iv,, vi., 78 . Socher, vi,. No. 33.) 

Bat 1 will not suffer myself to enter on a criticism of these 
anthon ; the field is mnch too wide ; it is, besides, certain 
that they are not likely to mislead in the present day, when 
they receive too little credit, rather than too modi. 1 will 
take leave to make one observation only on the history of 
Ignatius Loyola himself. 

If we compare Orlandinus with the other two more impor- 
tant tustorums _of Ign atius Jiatyo^ we are at once struck by 
the that agrees much more exactly with the one, 
lla&l— De vita et roonbas D. Ignatii Loiolss "—than with. 
Bie other, Pietro Bibadeneira. The manner of this agreement 
vf also remarkable. Maflei's book appeared as eaily as 158.9; 
thfait of Orlandinns was not produced until fifteen years later, 
aa.l from the close veseinldanoe between the two, Maflei might 
very well appear to have served ns a model for the other. 
JMftffei is, nevertheless, more ehborato and artifimal in his 
manner througbont ; Orlhndinus is more natural, more simple, 
wd b!»!9 more force iu descriptirm. The enigma is solved 
wb4>rj we discover that both draw from the some soaroe~4he 
notes of Polancus. Maflfei does not name him ; Imt a special 
traatiM* WSacclunus, “Cujns sit inetoiitatis qnod in B. Cajetaoi 
vita de B. Ignatio traditur," wnieh is to be fonnd in the later 
editions of Orlandinus, iufonus us that Everazdus HetRORuauB 
had hud the manuscripts of Polancos befora him. Fropn that 
same Polsneus, Orlandinus also afterwards drew the priiu^pal 
put of his work ; no wonder, therefore, that they agree. But 
we have the original memijrauda in a moro psnnine fonn in 
OtrluiiudiattB than iu Maffei ; the first is more diligent, mere 
c^iounutoatia], and bettor auAlientieatod bjt' doenmentaiy 
dreee ; the U^tw attAa his reaowR in htatorinal oruaments 
•ml B oweet Latinity. 

But whenoe proceed the variatiMis of Bibadenom? Hu 
4 kv |WHK 9 i|lully ftKon a diffisrenb mauuscript anthen^— 4he 
•to l noraiida of Ludovicus Conaalvus. 
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CoDsalyus, as well as Folancus, derived his information from 
the oral commnnications of Ignatius himself ; but we can 
perceive thus much, that Polancus gathered more of the 
accidental and occasional expressions of the general, while 
Gousalvus knew how to lead him at once into a circumstan- 
tial narrative ; as, for example, in relation to his first spiritual 
call. 

From this it results that we have 1^^ to distinguish a 
double tradition ; the one, that of Pmancus, repeated by 
Maffei and Orlandlno ; the other, that of Consalvus, repeated 
by Ribadeneira. 

By far the most remarkable is that of Co nsal vus : he has 
given, so &r as can be supposed possible, an account really 
delivered by Ignatius himself. 

But in this, as in all other traditions, we very soon become 
aware of an amplification of the simple material. This was 
commenced even by Ribadeneira. He takes the narration of 
the eight days" ecstasy, for example, which Ignatius had in 
Manresa, and fram which ho was awakened by the word 
** Jesus," out of the relations of the lady Isabella Rosel of 
Barcelona. ** Examen Ribadeneirse in comment pnev. AA. 
SS. Julii, t. vii. p. 590." 

But his readers were far from being satisfied with him. Of 
many among the miracles already commonly believed, he took 
no notice. “ Nescio," says S^chinus, “ qum mens incidit 
Ribadeneiras, ut multa ejus generis miracula prmteriret." 
know not by what idea Rih^eneira was infiuenceil, that he 
should pass over so many miracles of this kind.^ It was on 
account of these very omisrions that Polancus commenced 
his collertioii, and that Mercurianus caused his woik to be 
elaborated by Maffei, whence they were transferred to 
Orlandinus. 

But even these nairations did not suflice to the wonder- 
craving Jesuitism of the seventeenth centu^. As early as the 
year 1698, people had gone so far as to a^m the sanctity of 
a cave in Manresa, which they affirmed to be the place wherein 
the Exereitia Spiritnalia were composed, altbou^ neither the 
first nor even the second of these traditions mentions a word 
of this eave^ and the Dominicans maintained, doubtless with 
perfect truth, that the cave (spelunca) of Ignatius was in thnt. 
mouastery. 
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The moat violent diaaenaiona between the Dominicana and 
Jeaulta were just then in force, a motive sufficient to make the 
Jesuits choose another scene as that of the founding of their 
order. 


We now return to our manuscripts respecting Gregory XV. 
and li rlian VIII. 


No. 94. 

Jleltttione dMi ecc'" S'* Hieron. Oiuntinian JC Proc', Ant. 
Grimani K% Franc. Contarini Proc, Hieron. Soranzo 
ITrt amh'* estraord. al somtno pontejice Gregorio XV. Vanno 
1631, it inete di Maggia. ^Report of the most excellent 
Signom Hieron. Ginstinian, Ant. Grimani, Francesco Con- 
tannl, and Hieron. Soranzc, ambassadors extraordinary 
to the supreme pontiff Gregory XV., presented in May, 
1621.] 

< If inferior importance, as arc most of the reports of this 
kind. 

The description of the new pope and of his government 
Could not be more than a hasty sketch, after so short a roei- 
dencr ; a few remarkf'. on the journey, the conclave, the origin 
And pivrious life of the newly-chosen pontiff, with tho first 
proceedings of his administration, generally form the whole 
material of the report. 

Sometiiing more might, nevertheles?, have been expected 
on this occasion, because tho ordinary ambassador, Geronimo 
Sonazo, who had resided five years at the court of Rome, 
made one of the four ambassadors, and prepared the report in 
concert with the other three. 

The interests of the Venetian senate were, however, not 
idebtioal with our own; they were political, {Wt histoiicaL 
Tto pafeomd <diaraoter and court anungeraents of a departed 
prince no longer awakened curivsity, and had no essential 
tnttuvtutce. Boianzo contents himself with a few remaiks. 
deUbo trslaBoiare di uarrare qualohe cosa della pnl 
ete mi eoDO occorse di maneggiate in si lunga et im^r- 
ttlto legatione." [1 must not neglect to relate somefadng 
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of those more weighty matters wht^ I was called on to settle 
in so long and so important an ombasi^.^ 

The point of chief moment is, that Soranzo explains the posi- 
tion which Venice had assumed towards the see of Borne, in the 
affairs that had shortly before been in discussion with Spain. 

Gli Spagnuoli facevano considerar a S. S'* quelle d op- 
portune eongiuntiire di zavviTar le ragioni della chiesa in 
golfo. L'amb' si affaticb di mostrare il giusto, antico et 
indubitato possesso del golfo, aggiungendo che la rep** per 
difenderlo rioorrerebbe ad ajuti stranieri, si valciebbe di 
Inglesi, Olandesi e di Turchi raed***, e se S. S'* hayesse fo> 
mentato I'ingiuste et indebite pretensioni di ^tagnnoli, arebbe 
posta tutta la X** in grand*** scompiglio. Un giomo S. S'* mi 
disse: 'Stimiomo necessario che le cose del golfo non si 
alterino : le novith seguite in esso ci son spiaociute giande- 
mente : lo abbiamo detto a chi ne ha parlaio." QThe 
Spaniards submitted to the consideration of his holiness the 
favourable opportunity now presenting itself for reviving the 
claims of the church in the gulf (of Venice). The ambassador 
laboured to shew the just, ancient, and indubitable posseasiou 
of the gulf ; adding that the republic would have recourse to 
foreign aid to defend it, and would avail itself of the BngUsh 
and llutcfi — ^nay, even of the Turks themselves ; and that if 
his holiness fomented the unjust and unfair pretensions of the 
Spaniards, he would throw all Christendom into the utmost 
confusion. One day his holiness said to me, " We consider 
it necessary that the affairs of the golf should remain un- 
altered : the innovations that hare taken place there have dia- 
ideased us greatly : we have said this to whomsoever hath 
qtoken to us of the matter."^ 

We perceive that there were once more procantimis re- 
quired, lest another outbreak of open hostility should ensnek 

Soranzo laboured only to convince Planl V. that the re- 
public was not disposed to the Protestants. *‘Lo reei al 
pieno eapaoe della bonth e del pnro zelo della repuUiea.'* 
[1 made him folly sensible of the goodness and pure seal of 
the iepnblie.J 

^nie ambaimBdote enteitained the conviction that the new 
pope wmdd «)t incline to the Spauiarcta. The character amf 
manner of his election seemed to justify tins expectation. 

** Nella dettione di Gregorio XV. si most^ fetfeCto did 
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spinto SRDto. Borgbese, che aveva per far il papa a sua voglia 
eei voti oltre U bisogno, era risolato di far eleggere Campori : 
iBa tro delle sae creature dissentendovi, nasceodo pi^ altri 
mcoiiveaienti, pid per motive et istigatione d’altri obe per in- 
cHnation piopiia venue alia nominatione di Lndovisio ana 
/>Teatura. Queeto oardinale aveva I'amore di ^Idobrandino, 
fo tenut>'> da Spagnuoli di pladdi pensieri, Franoeei boo confi- 
dwte I'aveauo." [In the election of Gregory XT., the 
opmttion of the Holy Spirit wan made manifest. Borgheee, 
who had the command of aijc votes more than were required 
to make the pope as his own pleasure, had resolved to have 
f/ampori elected; but three of his creatores dissenting, and 
other obstacles afterwards arising, he was induced to nominate 
his creature Ludovisio ; but more by the instigation of others, 
than his own inclination. This carding possessed the 
good-will of Aldobnmdino ; he was believed by the Spaniards 
to entertain pacific dispositions, and the French considered 
him to be their friend.)] , 

The papal n^hew seemed also to maintain himself still un- 
fettered. “ Mostro sinora genio alieno da Spagnoli " [He 
has hitherto shewn himself averse to the Spaniard], say the 
ambassadors. 

But all this too soon underwent a change. 


No. 95. 

c fatti di Ludovico Ludovisio di /S'. Ji. Oh. viceeane. 
di papa Ch'egorio tcrilio da Luc. Antonio 

Giunti tuo tervitore do Urbino. {Cora. 122 /soest.) 
[Ji<iib and measur«w of Ludovico Ladovisi, vico-ohancellor 
of tlie holy Roman Chtuch, nephew of Pope Gn^gory XV. 
Writtmi by his servant, Luo. Antonio Giunti of Urhino.)] 

Ludovico, ch’h poi etato il eard‘ Ludovisi, naeque in 
Bologna dai coate Omtio della fsmiglia di LiK^visi e dalla 
contesia Lavinia Albergati I'anno 1595, a 27 d’Ottobie." 
[Ludovioo, who afterwards became Cardinal ladovisi. was 
bnm in Botogna on the 27th October, 1505. "His iatlier was 
Ounni Ontio^ of the family of LudoYisi, his mother tlm 
Conninsn i/avinia Albeigati.3 He was educated in the Jesaiti^ 
ooBign at Rome, was admitted doctor in 1615, in 1617 he 
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accompanied his uncle on the latter being sent nuncio to Bo- 
logna, and in l6l9 he entered on the career of the prelacy: on 
the day after the coronation of his uncle, 16th February, 1621, 
he ivas nominated cardinal, and thence obtained that eminent 
position in the world which we have already described. 

** Darb,” says the author, “ qualche cenno delle cose parte 
da lui proposte, parte da lui roadjuvate o promosse nel ponti- 
ficato del suo zio Gregorio.” fl will give a certain idea of 
such things as were partly proposed by him, and brought about 
by his agency, or at the least promoted by his efforts during 
the pontificate of his uncle Gregory.^ 

1. Traits of character. — ^‘Ascoltava tutto con flemma piu 
che ordinaria : gK ambasoiatori mai si rendevano satii di trat- 

tar seco, si Java a tutti, accioche tutti si dassero a lui. 

Mostrava giustitia e misericordia insieme, senza passione o 

^ doppiez^.” [He heard all that was said with a more than com- 
mon coolness. The ambassadors could never have enough of 
transacting business with him : he gave himself to alL that all 
might give themselves to him. He did justice ana shewed 
mercy at the same time, without passion or duplicity.]] 

2. Promotions.— He appointed the cardinals who had pro- 
moted the election of his uncle, to different legations : Orsiuo 
to Romagna, Pio to the March (of Ancona), Ubaldiiu to 
Bologna^ and Gapponi he made archbishop of Ravenna. 
Thus their good services were rewarded. Nuncios -were de- 
spatched to all tlie courts : Massimi to Tuscany, Pamfili to 
Naples, Corsini to France, Sangro to Spain, (Jaiaffa to the 
emperor, Montorio to Cologne. Aldobiandiuo served as general; 
Pino as paymaster in Germany. The greater part of the 
Instructions furnished to those nuncios are still extant. The 
following account of the manner in which these doouroenta 
were prepared is thus rendered all the more interesting. 
“ Quantnnque fbaseto disteae da m Agucohia prelate Bolog- 
nese, nondiraeno L’ card" feco in esse particokr &tiioa ne% 
annotationi di oapi, di motivi, del senso di S. Beat"', de' 
pieghi e consigli suggeriti dal suo prcqtrio avvedimento .e sa^r 
peK." [Although they were drawn up by Monaignore Agnoi^ 
chia, a pr^te of Bologna, yet the cardinal gave particular 
attention to them himself, by adding imtes on the chief points, 
and mahing memoranda of the motives, inteulionsit and 
onions of his hoUness, together with such connaals and 
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diOA IB wofe buggested by bis own foresight and knowledge.] 
We peteeire^ then, that the essential parts were supplied by 
the eandinal-nephew, while Agueehiai, a fellow-townsman of 
Xiudovisif nDdej*took the completion. 

3 Bolls relating to papal election. — ^Thc forms previously 
used were dtered, secret scrutiny was introduced, the ado- 
ration was abolished. Oiunti describes ^e disadvantages 
arising from the adoration : Bendeva i cardinali pid timidi 
nd dire il purer loro, partoriva e fomentava gravi diegusti tra 
gli esrludenti e gli esclusi, cagionava che il pontefice si eleg- 
gesse seuza la debita premeditatione, ' mentre i capi delle fat- 
tiooi inanifestavano Ic loro voluntk, faceva che la somma delle 
dett^oni fosse per il piu appoggiats a cardinali giovani.” [It 
made the cardinals more diffident in the expression of thoir 
opiutons ; it produced and fomented serious antipathies be- 
tween the excluders and the excluded ; it caused the pontiff 
to be chosen without due deliberation, when the heads of the 
foctioim bad made their inclinations manifest ; it occasioned 
the resnlt of the elections to depend, for the most part, on the 
ycuT'.ger cardinals.^ It will be readily supposed that Ludovisi 
had other and more secret motives for this change, but these 
soe not hero brought forward. 

4. The estaUishment of the Propa^nda ; the canonization 
of saiats.-^^f th^ we have trrated in the text. 

5. The traiufer of the Electorate : discussion cf the per* 
zDnid iimre taken by Ludovisi in that event 

3. The acqoisitiou of the Heidelberg library : “ . . . . Per 
hi 9 Qalc (la Mblioteca PaJatinaT^operomoIto il card’' i.udo- 
wwos att^ die riputava uno ^gli nvveninienti pid felici del 
pioiitffiaBto del zio di potoria conseguire. Fu destinato il dottor 
Lmh Allacoio, scrittose Groco doll' istessa biblioteca Yatioana, 
che aodfosso a rioeverla et accompagnarla.” [On account of 
which (the Palatroe libraiy), Ca^-'ial Ludovisio exerted 
hiiRself greatly, seeing that he considered the being able to 
obtain it among the most fortunate events of his uncle’s pon* 
tiftease, XltawAor Leon Allacoio, Greek wnter in the said 
YaticMi library, was sdected to go and reoeive it, and take 
ehaiigs of it to Bomc.^ * 

tr Hki {ffoteetioii of the Capuc^iSi^ whom Lndovitio 
veiy highly, as he did, even more particularly, the 
diasdte-^yitellesclu says, that by the '‘special proteotion 
ooa> HI- a 
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whioli God has ever ext^ded to that society, it has come to 
pass that some great cardinal has always stem forward as its 
patron — ^Alessandro Fameae, Odoardo Famese, Alessandro 
Orsino, and now Ludovico Ludovisi." The last-named cardinal 
had richly supported the Jesuit churches in Rome and Dologna 
from his private fortune; and for the completimi of the former, 
he finally bequeathed 200,000 sendi in his will. He had 
constantly bestowed 6,000 scudi a year towards that purpose 
during his lifetime. The author includes that sum in the alms 
he describes him to have given, and which he computes to 
have been exactly 32,882 scudi yearly. 

8. The election of Urban YIII. — ^This is he reasrribed to 
the cardinal : “Superandocon la sua destrezsa le difficoltd ube 
A traponevano." [^Surmounting by his dexterity the diffi- 
culties that opposed it.3 His removal from Itome to hie 
arehiepisoopal see of Bologna was entirely determined hy 
himself. 

9. Hie subsequent life.— He preached occasionally in Bo- 
logna, and it was by him that the Bolognese were induced to 
add Ignatius and ^vier to the uumW of their heavenly 
protectors. But the principal thing related is, that he placed 
himself in earnest opposition to the vacillating policy of 
Urban YllT., in aecoid^ce with the principles by which ho 
had himself conducted the administration. When the vio- 
tories of Gustavus Adolphus in 1631 wore made known to 
him^ he ofiered the Spanish court 100,000 scudi, with the 
proceeds of all his Spanish abbeys, of winch he held ten, 
during such time as the war shoidd continue. Giunti gives 
the letter in which Ludovisi makes this offer, which he founds 
on tiie *‘presenti bisogni della Germania e deU' augustissima 
ca s a di 8. M**, base e sostegno della religione cattolica " [the 
present necessities of Germany, and of tiie most angust honee 
of majmty, the basis and support of the Catholic leligimi']. ' 
This offer was noi. accepted in Spain, bnt Olivarez wrote to 
the cardinal in reply, t^t although his majesty declined bb 
proposal, he would yet not fiul to shew the cardinal whatetur 
ffivoum he could himself desire, and which might aipearto be . 
for mterested purposes, if the offer were accepted. 

Of the intention attributed by a Yenetian to the cardinal 
of calling a council against Pope Urban YIII., we do not 
here find any trace. 
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l/poa the '«rh0le,iDdeed, this biography is written very much 
iu tho tone of an offioial panegyric. A’though containing much 
useful aMd authentic informatioii, and many trustworthy parti- 
culars, it refrains from all communication of a more question- 
character. 

The cardinal died soon after. ** La cui auiiua,” says Giunti in 
couclosioo, “riposi in cielo.** QMayhis soul find rest in heayen.3 


1^0. 96. 

hutr^itns a mantf veteovo d^Averta^ nuntio dettinato da 

If, Si^ cilia Cecarea dt Ferdinando II. Impcraiorc. 

Rcma^ 12 Apr. 1621. [Instructions to the bish<^ of 

Averse., nuncio proceeding to his imperial majesty the 

Emperor Ferdinand II. Borne, 12 April, 1621.j 

We have seen the important effects of (^arafia’s exertions : 
tlm lustiuction furnished to him by Gregory XV. on his 
proceedittg to his nunciature would therefore be worthy of 
our atteation, were it only 011 that account ; but it becomes 
''dll more m> from the &ct that it reveals the views entertained 

Bome after the battle of Prague. 

O£e,^ory commences by assuming that it was the purpose 
n# ihe Protestants to root out the house of Austria, to wrest 
tike en^pire to themselves, and then to press forward into 
tiuly, despoiliug and plundering that noUest part of the 
world. But God had given events a different direotiou ; it 
mart now bo the part of man to tutn this interposition to the 
utmfjst possible advantage. 

He enjoins the numno to direct his attention to the following 
jMiints 

I. Cosfitming the stren^h of the emjnre by means m the 
ClatfaeHe^. — fie promises ud to the emperor, uud utges that 
t^.e victory shouM be promptly foUownd up^ 

II. The netoration of the Catholic rd^on. — The pope is 
reseed at the progress k is making in Austria and Moravia, 
Ibk.is eumforted by perceiving that in tSilesia they have at 
hMii refriaed to tcteiate the Galviuists. But he would not 
IpTU his sanction to the toleration, even of the Angabnrg 
«ad«ssiett in Hungary, although that eonfrsnon cvtatnly 
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comes nearest to Catliolicism : La confessiono che, quantun.- 
que rea, si dilunga assal meno dalla professione cattolica di 
quello ohe facciano le pid sette cattoliche." QThe ronfession 
which, however criminal, yet departs less from the Catholic 
profession than many of the Catholic sects.^ But he is most > 
of all anxious respecting Bohemia. For the restoration of j 
Catholicism in that country he recommends the following ! 
measures : — 

“ 1. Fondarc in Ptaga un' university cattolica." |^The 
foundation of a Catholic university in Prague.^ 

** 2. Rimettere nelle antichc parrorchie i parrochi cattolici 
e per le citta i maestri di scola parimente cattolici.” j^The 
re-establishment of the Catholic parish priests in the ancient 
parishes, and that of Catholic schoolmasters in the cities.^ 

‘‘ 3. L’uso dei catechism! e di buoni libri per tntto, ma per 
li fanciulli et idioti I’antiche cauzoni spiritual! in lingua Bo- 
hema.” QThe use of catechisms and good books for all, but 
for children and ignorant people (idioti) the ancient spiritual 
songs in the Bohemian tongue.^ | 

** 4. Libraij e stampatori cattolici, facendo visitare le ii- * 
bierie e stampe degli eretici." [[Booksellers and printers 
should be Catholics, bookshops and printing-presses of here- 
tics should be subjected to visitation.^ 

6. L'opera de' padri Gesuiti e di altri religiosi.” ^Tho 
Jesuit fathers and other religions orders should be called iuto 
activity.] 

“ 6. Ritomare in piedi li collegii di poveii, assegnaudo a 
quelli li beni* ecclesiastic! alionati." [[The colleges for the 
poor should be restored to their efficiency by making over to 
them the alienated ecclesiastical property.]] 

All means of instruction and education. But the nuncio is 
farther reminded that he must oppose the sjppointment of 
Protestants to public offices. “ Lawiandosi le menti humane 
piu consigUare dal proprio interesse che da altro, inoomince- 
ranno a pouo a poco massimamente i giovani a piegare I'anlmo 
alia religion'e cattolica, se non per altro, per parteoipare di pub- 
lic! honuii." [The nuuds of men being more effectually moved 
by their own interests *than by other motives, they will 
b^n by degrees, more particularly the young, to bend their 
spirita to the Catholic religion ; if for no other cause, yet let 
the sake of participation in public honours.^ 
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III. The re-establishment of the ecclesiastical tribunals.— 

On this subject the pope has many complaints to make. The • 
bishops are still reluctant to submit to the decrees of the 
couQcU of Trout; the canons pursue various corrupt piac- 
riees ; the chapters make a very bad use of the patronage 
they exercise; even the emperor allows himself too much 
JiU^y. “ L’imperatore istesso sotto varii pretest! di spogli, 

di juspatrouati, di concessioui apostoliche, di avocarie, di in- 
camerationi e di pienesza di potesta trattiene le chiese gli anni 
racanti, et in quel mentre se ne prendo per se I'entiate." 
{|The emperor himself, under various pretences of “ spolia,” 
DffhtH of patronage, apostolic concessions, rights of advocacy 
of the imperial exchequer, and of plenary authority, retains 
the churches in vacancy for many succe^ing years, during 
which time he takes their revenues for himself.] 

IV. Restoration of the papal authority. — ^The emperors 
appear to see with gladness that the popo daros no longer 
come forward with his bulls and excommunications. The 
papal court has, moreover, lost a very large portion of the 
revenues in money formerly derived from Germany, and 
wbnh amounted in earlier times to 200,000 scudt. Gregory 
nrill not give his approval to the proceedings with Klesel ; 
but expresses himself with great moderation on the subject. 

** Non e mai piaciuto troppo quel fatto.’' [He was never 
greatly pleased with that matter.] Verospi, the auditor of 
the rota, was sent over to conduct the proceedings. 

V . The relation of the emperor to Italy. — ^This might be 
made useful, more especially in the affiurs of the Valtelline. 

Ike commit of Spain bad not yet been given to the demolition 
of the conquered fortresses. Pare che il duca di Fcria et 
altri ministri di S. M** Ces. in Italia si oppoughino a qud con- 
siglics come ooloro che vorrebbero ritenere i forti e eon essi la 
gloria di quell' acquisto.” [It seems that the duke of Foria 
and other miui^rs of his imperial nia>iesty are opposed to that 
measure, as desiring lu retain those forts^ and with them the 
gkxty ef that conquest.] But the pope deafly perceived the 
oaager that might arise from this. The Protestants in Ger- 

Would desire nothing better than to see the sword un- 
dieathed in Italy. 

VI. The conduct and deportment of the nuncio. — ^He is 
ahote all Aings roeommended in the first plaee to Eckenberg, 
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as -was to be expected ; but it is highly remarkable that the 
papal nephew speaks of the Jesuits with the utmost reserve 
and caution only. “ Terri gran conto del padre Beocano con- 
fessoro di Gesare, e si valeri con destrezza dell’ opera sua, 
non lasdando intanto di osserrare i suoi discorsi e oonsigli per 
scoprirne meglio i fini et awisarmogli. E paiimente a' p^ri 
Gesuiti ricorreri con aweduta oonfidensi-" [The nuncio 
will make great account of Father Becoano, the empero/s con- 
fessor, and must avail himself skilfully of his assistance,— not 
n^lecling meanwhile to observe the language and opinions of 
that father, the better to discover his purposes, and to acquaint 
me with them ; and in like manner he will have recourse to 
the Jesuit fathers with a wary confidence.^ With a wary 
confidence !” — a very useful piece of advice. 

We are meauwhile made aware of the magnificent designs 
already conceived by the pope. Even at that time he con- 
templated the restitution of all church property. With this 
remarkable passage we will conclude our extract. Secondo 
ohe s'anderauQO aoquistando de paesi tenuti avanti dagli eretici, 
eUa faocia gxandissima istauza con S. M** di ricuperare i beui 
ecclesiastici oocupati da loro e di rendieili alle duese alii 
veti patroni. Questo officio si fece per wdine di papa Fade 
V., quando il marchese ^iuola s'impossessb del palatiaato, e 
rimperatore riq>ose ohe non era aneor tempo m tratcame.'’ 
[In proportion as progress shall be made in the aoqnirement of 
territories previously hdd by heretics, your exoelleney will 
urge on bis majesty with the utmost earnestness, tiiat he should 
recover the ecclesiastical possesmons oorapied by them, and 
restore them to the church aad their true patnms. An ap^i- 
cation to this effect was made by order of Pope Paul Y., vdien 
the marquis ^inola took possesnon of the PaJbitinaeto, and the 
emperor repli^ that the time waa not yet ooute &r treatiag 
of that matter.^ 

W« perceive then that the idea of the Edict of Restitution 
was conceived by Paul Y. in 1320, but was at that time 
rajeoted by the emperor as prematiure and inoppmtnne. 

The nuncio of Gregory XY. was now to press anew for 
that measure^ and was to tepresent to the emperor the merit 
he would acquire by it. 
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lust'f^fteione a Mon*'' SangrOy patriarcha tT Alotsandria et 
arciaueovo di Bmevento, per andar nunzio di S. S*" al re 
eat^lieo. lijSl. Q instruction to Monsignor Sangro, pa- 
Iriansh of Alexandria and archbishop of Beftevento, when 
proceeding as nuncio from his holiness to the king of 
Spain. 1621.^ 

Sangpo is reminded that the power of Spain is now for the 
most |i^ in the hands of Uzeda and of the grand inquisitor. 
He mast therefore more particularly remind the latter his 
spiniuai duties. 

To make himself master of things kept secret, he is recom- 
sMnded to attach himself to the ambassadors of Venice and 
Tuscany ; ^ de’ quali si suol carare molto ” ffrom whom there is 
•isually much to bedrawn]]. 

The affaire of immunity, of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and of 
the eoliectoria, are afterwards discussed minntely ; but I am 
obliged to confess that the defective and illegible copy which 
T finuid deterred me from entering more fully into those 
saWicts. 

The principal matter is still the disenssion of the political 
relations. 

nuncio is directed above all things to demand the 
renewu4 of the wu with Holland.. 

He was to remind the Spanish court that Prince Maurice was 
already old and feeble, and that his death was daily to be eaL-^ 
peotod ; that thethvision between tlie Armmians and Gemariats 
weabeiMsd the Provinces, where Count Henry was hoping to 
obtuin ihesn][H 0 me power by the aid of the former, while Count 
Kmest fonnded similar hopes on tiie assistance cd the Udter ; 
tiwt the ffSaalaadera were poor, and the Hollanders hated by 
the diflerent sects for their encroachments. ‘‘ Laonde il re nen 
pub vuJiaire le sue forse ooatra di loro in megliiw tempo ervero 
appcmcnita." £Thu8 the king eonld not turn hts fonm against 
tb^ at a batter time or mere fitting oppoTtnniiy.^ 
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Inttruttixme a V. iSig'*‘ It di Torres^ arciiOMoovo di Antri- 
nopoli, nuntio de$t%nato da N. StgT Polonia. 30 

Maggio^ 1621. flnstructioD to Toned^ archbishop of 
AntrinopoK, nuncio elect to Poland.] 

The misunderstanding between Paul Y. and Sigismund III. 
was not altogether without importance. **Se la pieUt del 
re," says Gregory XY. in this Instruction, “ e la riverensache 
a questa sede egli porta, non havesse ammorsato del tntto o 
almeno coperte lo scintille de' dispiaceri loro, se ne sarebbe 
per li soffioni altrui acoeso alcun fuoco di discordia mani- 
festa.” [If the piety of the king, and the rererence which he 
bears to this see, had not entirely qnendied, or at least 
subdued, the sparks of their resentments, the fires of open 
discord would certainly haye been enkindled from them by the 
breath of others.3 

Gr^ory now labours to padfy all these dissensions. He is 
impressed by the merits of this King, who could not have been 
m^e a better Catholic even in Rome itself. 

The nuncio is reminded that he must above all things be 
careful to let his deportment be such as to incur no blame : 
“ Perche tutti gli pongono gli occhi adosso e prendono ancora 
esempio da santi costnmi di lui, et il re medesimo il propone a 
suoi prelati per norma." (^Berause all eyes are fis^ on the 
nuncio, and take example from him in holiness of manners^ 
and the king himself proposes him as a model to his pre- 
lates.3 To give diligent attendance at the banquets of thd 
great, would certainly not in itself be an unlikely means of 
obtaining influence, but in the end it would diminish the 
respect which it was necessary for a nuncio to receive. 

It were to be desired that the nuncio would visit the choicheS 
in person, as was formerly done. 

But the point principally inasted 'on was still education. 
The institution of the Dottrina Christiana, as subsisting in 
Italy, was to be introduced iuto Poland also. Care must be 
taken to provide catechisms, and worldly or Protestant songs 
must be superseded by others of Catbolic import. 
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Inatruftione a V. S''* M” Lancdlottiy veaeoeo di Nbla, deati- 
futtv da y. S'* auo nuntio in PoUmia. [Jnstniction to 
Laucellotti, bishop of Nola, nuonio elect to Poland.^ 

I do aot know whether belonging to 1622 or 1623, but cei'> 
taiinlj still under Gregory XV. 

The Instmoiion furnished to Torres was communicated to 
the present nuncio also. At thoMnunand of the Propaganda, 
all bishops had, since that Um^ been compelled to present 
reports on the state of their dioceses : from these documents 
*.be nuncio was directed to procure further information. 

Pdit-ical relations are brought more prominently forward. 
The nuncio was enjoined to do his utmost for the preservation 
of the good understanding subsisting between the Poles and 
tho house of Austria : the Turks and the rebellious subjects 
of the t'lnpevor are thereby held in check. 

The Poles would gladly have concluded a peace, or at least 
a truce for twenty years, with Oustavus .Adolphus. The latter 
also ^^to|>o8ed that the Polish line should succeed to his throne 
the event of his dying without chUdren, but Sigismund 
j-ujected every overture.' “Bencho Gustavo per conditkiae 
espresaa offrisse che morendo lui senza figliuoli gii avesse a 
soeoedere 8. M*' e la soa stirpe, s'oppose a questi consigii.'* 
[Al^agk Gustavos offered the expreas condition that in case 
of Ids dymg without children, his majesty and hi? line shoold 
iiaeoeed him, he yet refused to accept uese proposals j It 
was only from consideration for the Poles that he agreed to a 
short trace. 

The affairs of the United Greeks have already been dis- 
cussed in the Insfruction ^ven to Torres, but were clcnrly and 
thoroughly explained in Uiis paper. 

“ 1 Oreoi oonunossi al tempc' di Clemente Ottavo per opera 
di Riq»ecio Paceiorio, che fa prima vescovo overo vladioa di 
VladinuAra a pn melrupelitano di Chiovia, si contentarono i 
rasettvi 0 vladici loro, eeoettuati quell! di Le^poli e di Pre- 
misla^ che neila loro ostinatione si rimasero, d'nmrsi alia chiesa 
-tibimana, e di riconoscere, come fecero I'anno 1595. il papa 
lorv capo secondo la forma e professione di fedo nei con- 
eitio Fiwrflnttno contennta. Ma tante discordie ne nacquero, 
^ umd a fMHWo nolle diete a impugnare qnella unione ii nobiti 
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Qreci, dagli heretici favoriti, ohe s'd havuto a mettere sossopra 
il regno : impeiocche pochi del clero e molto mono del popolo 
rhanno volato abbraociare, affetmando tutti casere per prirati 
disegni e per ambitione di pochi stata fatta e sensa loro parte- 
cipatione. Onde d conservano bene li yeseoyi e pastor! catto- 
lici, ma quest! soli se ne stanno, senza truyare peeorelle che 
seguitare li yogliano, e di pii^ corrono gran ' rischio d’essere 
dalle sedie loro oaociati e che yengano anoor ad esn lerate 

2 ;adle chiese che tolte gii alii scismatici forongli conoedute. 
^nde in tntte le diete se ne fa lo strepito grande ; e nell' anno 
passato ayrenne che nn yescoyo o fosse il patriarca scismatieo 
di Gerusalemme mandato in Moecoyia et in Russia dal patri- 
aroa di Constantinopoli, si feimb fra Rusd, e yi creb tanti 
scismatici quanti som) gli uniti, et oocitb li oosacchi, ehe sono 
tutti Oreci scismatici, ad addimandare nella dieta con offierte 
j^ndissime, perche il regno per la guerra col Turoo hayesse 
bisogna di loro, che all’ antiche loro pretendoni si sodtsfaoesse : 
ma il yescoyo di Santo Angelo, all’ bora snntio, ne diyerti 
I'impeto, siche tra per questo e per pnblichs necessity, che a 
niioye eontese non lasciayano luogo, d pose con I’antoritd. del 
re il negotio in silentio. Si viye n<m di meno dagli uniti uel 
medesimo timore : e li pib. prudenti prolati ne pronoetieano 
alia fine de' mali eyenti se alcun proyedimento non yi si piglia : 
onde hayrebbero alcuni hayuto per lo migliwre che I’unione non 
d fosse mai fatta, apportando essi che sarebfae state pi4 ageyole 
il ridurie li nobUi singolannento e di lamiglia in famiglia alia 
chiesa cattolica, perche si yede per proya che tutti coloro che 
ad uno abbandonano il rito Greco o lo sciama, stanno nelbi 
nostra chicsa perseyeranti.” [The Greeks in the time of Cleuea^ 


VIII., being influenced by Rupaocio Faooiorio, who was first 




of Ghiovia, their bishops or vladici agreed, those of Leopoli 
and Premisla excepted, who remained in their dbstinaey, to 
unite themselyes to the church of Rome, and to acknowledge 
the pope for their head, as they did in 1595, aocording to the 
foitn and profession of faith contained in the Florentine 
council. But so many dissendona arose out of this, and ao 
earnestly did die €meit nobles, ikyoured 1^ the haietica, 
oppose Aemsdyes to that union in the diet, diat the kn^jdiNR 
had Beady been torned updde down, faeanoee yery few «f the 
clergy’, and atiU fewer of the people, were wdlwgtovQetpt 
affinning that all had been done for the priyate designs and 
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RmbiiioD of a few, without their partioipation. Thus, though 
the Catholic bishops and pastors do still subsist, yet they 
stand i^loue, without finding flocks willing to fidlow them, 
^{oreover, ^y run great risk of being diiyeu from their sees, 
?,nd of haring those churches taken from them which were pre- 
viously wres^ from the schismatics and conferred upon them, 
rbero is, accordingly, great noise made about this in all the 
diets ; and in the post year it happened that a bidiop, or per- 
haps it might be the schismatic patriarch of Jcrusaleni, sent 
into Muscovy and Russia by the patriarch of Constantinople, 
fixed himself among the Russians, and created there as many 
schismatics as there were United Greeks, besides exciting the 
Coaaacks, who are all sdiismatic Greeks, to demand in the 
diet, wntJi very large ufiers, because the kingdom liad need of 
thfun fw the war with the Turks, that their ancient preten- 
sions should he satisfied. The bishop of St. A.ngelo, now 
nuBcio, nevertheless oontrive^l to divert the blow, so that, be- 
tween his exertions and the public necessitiea, which left no 
leisure hir new conflicts, the matter was reduced to silence by 
authornty of the king. There is yet continual apprehension 
rrom ^ihe United Greekn, and the most intelligent prelates 
pn^ostioato that- evil will ultimatoly arise ^m them, if 
5omu preoautum be not taken to prevent it. Hence thme are 
some who think that it would have been better if this union 
had neror been made; for they affirm that it would have been 
muah more easy to lead the nobles separately, aud Cunily by 
fluniW, into the C.atholio church ; aud of this they adduce aa 
proof the fact that all those who have singly abendmied the 
Gasok ate aud the schism, remaiu fixed in their attaehuieat to 
our c.hurch.3 


No. .00. 

Melaiicm /mut aUa eonffr^atione de Prt^paffandtt Fide da 
jJii w y rw hagari aeftra alewM cote eke jmetemt enere di 
eereitie «U& semta /ede cattoiiea. 1822 . rBuMt Me- 
asuted to the congregation '*de X^psganda fide^ by 0io- 
ny«io lAsari irith zemect to certain things wbioh may be 
taufyd to the Iboly Gatbolio faith. J 

PioR. LanH had been in England for some time, or, as he 
himaeif^ “nslti mesi" tnany months}, aud here 
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suggests the lueaus by which Catholidsm may be restoied 
there. 

He considers that the methods to be pursued are three : — 
negociation with one, or with many, or measures of violence. 

He is of opinion, however, that much might be effected 
with ffing James personally, his majesty being indiffisrent as 
regardedms^ee^, and very timid. Per la pratica che ho 
di lui, lo stimo indifferentc in qualsivoglia religione." [From 
the knowledge that I have of him, I consider him altogether 
indifferent in matters of religion.^ It would be wdl to 
foster his suspicions, even by means of forged or supposititious 
letters: “Far artidciosamente avisar qualche suo ministro 
fuori del regno di persona da loro creduta fedele^ p nell* istesso 
regno far trovar qualche lettera a iiome supposito che trattasse 
in forme segrete queste materie." [To contrive that some 
minister of his, out of the kingdom, should receive seeming 
advices from some person believed trustworthy, and to manage 
that some letter in a feigned name should be found in the 
kingdom, which might treat of these matters with forms of 
secrecy .3 Buckin gham , also, might well be gained over ; his 
wife was the daughter of a Catholic, and was secretly a 
Catholic herself (“ h segreta cattolioa dglia anche di segreto 
cattolico ”). Buckingham attached great importance to alli- 
ances with foreign powers; it was through these that he might 
be most easily won, and the rather as he was always in danger 
from the parliament. “ Essendo composto il porlamento quasi 
per la maggiur parte di puritani, stimarebbe ^li specie d’effi- 
cace vendetta I'indurro il re al cattolicistno.” [The parliainent 
being for the most part composed of puritans, he would 
esteem it an efficient kind of vengeance lo lead the king into 
Catholicism.^ 

Influence to be mned over the people- It would be ve^ 
useful if they could only obtain freedom of preaching ; “ B 
che si potrebbe fare per via di diuoaro, proponendo^ per cori 
dire, una gabella di predicatori et auditori, indneendosi U le 
molie volte per I'interesso a cose oontrarie a sua volonik." 
[Which might be accomplished by means of money, proposing^ 
so to apeak, a toll or tax on preachers and hearers, for the 
king is often led, by the gain to be made, into things con- 
trary to his will.^ 

He says that violent measures were not to be thou|^t of. 
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Buf. wc snc clearly that even peaceable ones, such as he pro- 
pnacd, could not have been carried out 

Laatri belong to that olaas of people who believe that 
they eon ioflueace the progress of events by means of intrigue 
and cunningly-contrived plans, bnt which can never, in point 
of fact, be accomplished 

He has no hopes from the present generation, which has 
been wholly nurtured in the Protestant opinions. The prince 
alone, afterwards Charles I ., appears to him to give some 
promise. “ lo v'ho grandissima speranza, per vederlo d'indole 
molto tugenua, di costumi assai generosi, molto sobrio nel 
detestar li cattolioi.'' have the greatest hopes of him. per- 
ceiving hbn to be of an extremely ingenuous disposition, of 
sufficiently generous character, and very temperate in ox- 
pressiug aversion to the Catholics.^ 


No. 101 

Jmeruithne al Dottor Leone Allatxo per andare in Gfvrmania 

S r la kbreria del Palatino. Court libr. in Vienna. 

jS. Sohenb. [Instructions to Doctor Leone Allatio, for 
going into Gemuiny to fetch the library of the Palatine. 
1629. Court library at Vienna, MS. IIohenb.3 

The Listraetion by which Leo Allatius, then scriptor to the 
Vatican, was empowered to take possession of the Heidelberg 
tibruj. 

This document is found not only in Vienna, but also in 
mMy other libraries ; for example, in the Chigi libraiy at 
Bonie, among -the collections of Instructions by Greg'try XV. 
The liter.} f interest attached to the subject hu also caused it 
to be made known in Germany. Quade, Baumgaiten, and 
Gcrdea, <mo after the other, had it. printed in Latin. 

Having oitoe come within the domain of ProtesUint litera- 
tare^ it was at length inevitably made the snl^t of disons- 
swB. In the history of the formation, despoiling, and destruc- 
tlMi of Ae ancient Heidelbeig collections of books (Hetdel- 
Wg, lair). p. 23.5, our learned fellow -citizen and friend 
HmCI. R. Fr. Wilken has suggested serious doubts of iia 
a n t h c ntie ity. 

MmA ttw Latin translation is in foot executed in a manntt 
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♦Ka-t caniiot fidl to awaken mistrust. Bat fortunately this dis- 
appears when we have the or^umsl mant iseiipt before us. 

In the lAtin, for example, we find the following words in 
relation to the medals furnished to Allatio for the soldierB of 
Tilly “ Unum adhuc R. T. D. suppeditamns strategema, 
ut scilicet sibi magnam nummorum compani otqiiain, quos a 
saactis canonisatos esse fingat" stratagem we suggest 

to the reverend doctor, to wit, that he shoidd gather a luge 
quantity of coins, which he may fei^ to have been canonised 
by the saints.] It is without d^bt mcredible that the Beinw 
court should hove expressed itself in this maaner to one of Its 

servants, , i. • ■ 

We accordingly, on consulting the original, that it is 
in truth quite different. « E qni soggiungsrb a V. S. ohe se 
le «lariL un grosso numero di medaglie con rindulgenza ddJa 
caoonizzatione de’ santi fatta da N. S. QAnd here I may 
add, that you shall be furnished with a great number of 
medals, with the indulgence of the canonization of saints made 
by bis holiness.] By this I understand, medals commemorat- 
ing the canonization of the saints who had been placed in the 
c Jendar by Gregory XV., with an indulgence attached. 

There is just as little to be found in the original, of Allatio 
addressing the duke of Bavaria in German, as the Latin vert- 
sion will have him to have done. — ** Tradit(^ we find it in 
« brevi a Sanoto Putre fidei ipsins concredito, 
Germanico idiomate eum afl5mdi." [Having delivered t^ 
brief of the holy father committed to him, addressing him in 
the German tongue.] In the original, on the contrary, wo have, 
»* Presentando a Sua Altezza il breve di N. , le parteA a 
nome di Sna 8“ conforme al tenore di esso.” [Presenting to 
his highness the brief of onr lord the pope, you shall qieak in 
the of his holiness according to the tenor of the si^e. J 
This is a translation which is an outrage of the Italian, as 
well as of aU probability. 

But when we examine the original, and remark how miob 
more jndieioualy it was composed, and in ciroumstoMwea that 
leave no room for doubt, Kre can no longei qneation its authnn- 

ticky. ^ „ . 

It isi, novertbdess, certainly true that Allatio 
nianded to rireulate a rumour to the effect that the fwaasy 
was to be tTaxuBferred to Mnnieh, aiidl not to Bsmo. ** Iiaeffm 
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CW 30 sitnl bese di metier voce cbe si abbia da condarre sida- 
mente a Meoaeo e non a Roma." [In every case it will be 
advk^l^e te put about tbe rumour that it is to be taken to 
Munich only, and not to Rome.^ We have already seen how 
ofu>a the most wary caution was ihipressed as a duty on die 
papal euveys. Further instructions of similar character were 
givou t(> Allatio; for example: “ Massimamente per i paesi 
sespetti sark sempre meglio di andare in habito corto, come 
perAiaa negotiante del dominio Yeneto." [It will be always 
advisable^ more particularly in the suspected countries, that 
you shoald appear in a short coac, like one occupied in oom- 
meico from the Venetian territories.] So much dissembling 
sad du^ise were thought needful to sueeess. 

That such directions should be given in writing should 
Mcarcdy excite our wonder. In that court, and more par- 
ticularly in the chancery of Ludovisio, they were fond of 
writing. The Insti-uctions prepared by Agucchia are not 
WMitii^ in important piditical views, but they are also loaded 
with trifles of this kind. The compiler desired to have the 
ciedit ol tbmking of every thing. 

TWe was, besides, much cause for apprehending the rage 
to he awakened among the inhabitants of Heidelberg by this 
leas to their metroTOlis, more especially among the rofonned. 
Thd library was to be escorted by a delMbment of cavalry. 


No. 1(12. 

/nstraMtoas al Don TohiaCd'onay de ckierici mgolari^ 
mandato det Papa Grtgorto SV al re lii Praneia e prima 
id daca di Sfavoia per Vimprena ddla cited di Gins«ra. 
id23. [ Instructions to Father Corona, of the clerk* regular, 
sent by Gregory XV. to the king of France, ami to 
the duke of Savoy, respecting the enterprise against the 
ef Oeneva.] Library of Frankfort on the Maine^ 
MbSL C^attbtug, tom. 39, n. 1. 26 leaves. 4to. 

The wiittencmnent of this papor is as follows : — LTtaUa 
f^heddfl* eterpa providenn h stata cletta a rt^fgore hora I'im- 
IMKtn tampesple^ h<»a lo sjnritiiale del mondo.'* [Italy, wbkA 
W hepft sleeted by eternal Providence lo govern at one thwe 
dht tweiMnal, at another the ^untual empire of the worid.^ 
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To this spiritual domination, Geneva is abore all things 
abhorrent ; non solo come piena di huomini iqipestati ma 
come catedra di pestilenza " ^not only as being fall of men 
infected with pestilence, but as itself the very seat of pesti- 
lence^. 

To chastise it, to destroy that city, was a task especIaUy 
befitting the pope as the vicar of Christ, and the duke of 
Savoy, who still calls himself count of Geneva. And ao> 
cordingly the popes and dukes had frequently attempted that 
enterprise, but had constantly been impeded by the protoction 
that France had extended to the city. Now, however, the 
state of things is altered. “ La Francia«tratta il soggetto 
di domare i ribellati heretici, et ha da ricever piacere che pet 
togliere loro e Ibrze e la riputatione si faccia il medesimo 
senza suo costo in altre parti.” [France is occupied with the 
task of subduing the rebel heretics, and will be pleased to see 
that they are deprived of strength and reputation in other 
quarters, by measures similar to those she is herself adopting, 
and without any cost to her.^ 

The pope had formed the plan of this attack from the very 
commencement of his pontificate, and thought the way might 
be prepared for its execution by the mission of a conTontual 
ecclesiastic. Poichc habbiamo un' argument*) di religione, 
si conviene fuggendone il rumore coprirlo piii cho si puote * 
vuole inviarvi un religioso. La P. Y** porterh da per tutto 
questo negotio come nato nell’ animo di Sua S'* senza ultra 
origins che dello spirito santo.” [Since our motive is that of 
religion, it will be advisable that we should avoid aJl rumour, 
concealing our proceedings as much as possible ; therefore we 
will send a monk thither. Your reverence will conduct this 
aflhir throughout as originating in the mind of his holiness, 
without any other inspiration than that of the Holy Spirit.] 

He is first to awaken in the duke of Savoy ** the propen - 
sities of a warlike heart but if be should require help, he 
must represent to him how greatly the support accorded to 
the emperor and the League had exhausted the Apostolic See, 
bow nmny claims the Poles were making, and the heavy 
expenses occasioned by Avignon ; yet' he waa by all means to 
le^ him to hope for some assistance. “ Che Sua S'* aOo-saril 
slretta a S. A. di tutti qnclli ajuti che dalle piooiole forse'vsmv 
potranno.” [That his holiness would not bo parsiucpioas 
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towat^H hiu highness in supplying him with all those aids that 
'ccm bo given with coiffined resources.] The envoy is also 
dire-Hed to request all needful information respecting the 
rights of Havoy to Geneva. 

T-tut the most important part of his mission was the kind of 
ief>iesentRtions that he should make to the king of France. 
1 That the king must beware of incurring the suspicion that 
ho was perseonting the Protestants solely from regard to his 
political interests. 2. That even these interests, rightly 
understood, required the destruction of Geneva. “ Se Ginevra 
non fosse stata ricovero di Galvino, la S. non havrebbe 
>ii preesnte da portare I'anni contro I'ostinati e perversi suoi 
popoli fTgonotti, non si vedrebbe nascere le republiche contro 
la moDiuoliia. .... Sono republiche popolari che in ogni 
palmo di terreco e fino.nell' istessa corte e forse nella camera 

del re hanno lor cittadim e seguaci Gih la republica loro 

(Gj^nott') d piantata, gih ne sono publioate le leggi, e gih in 
oj^i pro'iiicia banno costituiti i magistrati, i consigli et i 
govematcri dell' anni : piu non banno da fare che da andare 
sgliito A muovero Tarmi al re per cacciarlu di casa." [If 
Oene'.'o had not afforded shelter to Calvin, his majesty would 
not now be compelled to bear arms against his obstinate and 
l^rverse Huguenot subjects; nor would republics be seen 
up against tbe monarchy. . . . There are popular repub- 
lics (tboMO oi the Huguenot.’)) that have their citizens and ad- 
hcrenis oit every hand's brradth of ground ; Ray, even in the 
owui itself, and perhaps in the very chamber of the king. . . . 
Already tbo republic of the Huguenots is founded ; already 
are its laws published , already are magistrates, counsellonr, 
and coauHandem of armies appointed in every province. 
There remains nothing more for them to do than them 
selves to take up arms against the king and drive him from 
hts throne 3 

How prominency the element and tendencies ^f monarchy 
were brought forward in the midst of these C'atholio endea- 
\v.tirs^ is here made manifest. Genera was to be destroyed as 
the ehiel and a^iser of the Huguenot republics. It could now 
knib for »o assistance, since all other Protestant communities 
wens folly oecnpied with their own a&irs, and the Endish 
’Wn* betted font ^ treaties. 

And a£ what importance could this augmentation of Savoy 
lu, 2 a 
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be considered, in comparison with the might of bVance ? The 
pass could not be defended against the Swiss, since the king 
held possession of Bresse. “ I cantoni cattoUci, con quali la 
corona ^ pi& congiunta, ne rioeveianno e servitio e piaoere : 
certo che il cantone di Friburgo circondato da Bemesi heretic!, 
benohe sia valoroeo e di loro non tema, bayerk nondimeno pih 
caro di confliuire por via del lagrt oon quella <attil divenuta 
cattolica e posta sotto il dominio ^ nn principe amico o oatto* 
lico, chp liMra et herctica remanente." |^The Catholic cantons, 
with which the crown is most closely allied, will be gratified 
as well as benefited by the change. The canton of Friburg, 
surrounded by Bernese heretics, although it be valiant and 
not aflaid of them, will none the less prefer to have Sox 
its neighbours on the side of tho lake, that city become 
Catholic, and placed under the dominion of a friendly and 
Catholic prince, rather than the same remaining fnM and 
heretical. 

Cardinal Retz, the Constable (Luines), and Pdro Amoux, 
are the persons named to Corona as those from whom he may 
more particularly expect support. 

We shall presently sjieak of the results of this mission. 


No. 103. 

Relatione di Roma fatta nel Senato Veneto dalV amhasciador 
Rainiero Zeno alii 22 di Nov. 1623. Informat. Politt. tom. 
xiv. 1 01 learee. (^Report from Rome, presented to tho Vene- 
tian Senate by the ambassador Rainiero Zeno, on the 2Dd of 
November, 1623. Informat. Politt. &c.3 

The ambassadors, returning from their missions, usually 
express themselves with modesty and deference, as wml 
towards the princes from whom they return as towards their 
hearers. Rainiero Zeno is the first who gireo evidence of a 
great sclf-complacency. He not only declares that be laya 
before the senate a clear view and balance of the pa^ 
revenues and expenditure, which he had compiled with the 
most diligent care (f. 60), but even reminds them of the lively 
coloun with which he had portrayed first one and then 
another of the cardinals in his despatehea (f. 111). Of Pqpa 
Urban himself he says, without ceremony, “ with two words 
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i biought hi8 arguments to nothing." He asserts, in express 
terms, that “ the Divine Majesty had given him the talent of , 
penetrating die innermost thoughts of ue most reserved men;" 
and makes Cardinal Ludovisio utter an enoomium on the 
Tenetian republic, bccanae she always selected men of the 
most approved ability for the embassy to Rome. 

Rainier Zeno appears some years later in the Venetian 
troublojn of 1 628. Here, also, whatever proceeds frmn his pen 
jia .0 tnat stamp of self-approval manifest in the report before 
us, and which betrays itself in so many Italians and Spaniards 
of that century. 

Among men of this character there could not foil to be 
meny collisions; Rainier Zeno accordingly experienced the 
most unpleasant incidents in the course of his embassy. 

These took place for the most pan in the pontificate of 
Gregory XY. Lndovisio desired a display of reverence and 
obset that Zeno would not accord him : they conse- 

quently soon fell into violent dissensions. 

In the latter part of his report Zeno descrilies these oouten- 
tl.i*ni» Ho boasts of having frequently given sharp replies to 
'he papal nephew- — of reducing him to silence. He derived 
f special satisfaction from having arrived by secret means at 
the knowledge of things which the cardinal nephew believed 
to be veiled in Uie deepest secrecy, and respecting which he 
A'o»/id then let him that he was perfeotly well acquainted 
vvith the whole. It rejoices him to think of the vexation this 
oeokuoned to Lndovisio. Yedeva,” be says, “ che appresso 
<U rac non poteva restare in quel gran concetto di sapere 
cfa egli con tutti ascoeamente ambn'a. ' [[Ho saw that with me 
he must ^ve up his mi^*y conceit of being impeuetnible to 
every one.]] But he will not have it supnosed that much evil 
came of this ; on the contrary, the repuUio was thereby ad- 
vanced ill roputatioii. When it was proposed to leave the 
Valteftiiie as a deptwit in the hands of the Spaniards, there 
was nothing ee muoh dreaded by Ludovisio as the noise of the 
Veneliai; protests,— **il fracasso che nm per t’ario, il rimbombo 
'helle mie protoste " [[the uproar that 1 was sure to make, the 
resiwndittg of my protestations]. 

Hot these times had, meanwhile, pas^ away. Urbui- VIII. 
bad ascended the papal throne, and Rainier Zeno makes it his 
fartiotdar can to describe the personal character, the oouru 

2 A 2 
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and political administration of that pontiff, so far as they had 
at that time become known. 

He declares repeatedly that the cardinals made it their 
only thought to speak in such a manner as might satisfy the 
pope. He considers it perfectly right that no man should 
think of attempting to bring the papal dnances into order. 
There is no instrument, he says, so well fitted to throw all 
Christendom into confusion as the head of a pope. 

He thereupon sketches a portrait of Urban Y HI . “ E 
preneipe d'aqietto grave o venerabile, disSlura grande, di 
colore olivastro, di lineamenti nobili, di pel nero che comin- 
cia a tirar al canuto, d’attillatura pih che ordinaria, e di 
gratia siugoJare ne’ gesti e ne' moti del corpo. Parla per 
eccellenza bene, et in qualsivoglia discorso che s’entra seoo, 
ha da difendersi quanto vuole, e d'ogni materia mostra 
d'haver peritia straordinaria. Ha mostrato sin hoia diletto 
grande deUa poeria, I'uso della quale non ha mai intermesso, 
nd pure nelle occupationi e uelli studii phi serii : percib 
gl’intendenti di questa arte e delle lettere che chiamano di 
humanity sono stati sempre benvednti da lui, et gli ha favoriti 
cortesemcnte in quello che ha potato: nonlha perh questo 
diletto astratto da quello che importava piii c che era pifi 
necessaric per li carichi che successivamente li sono passali per 
le mani, <lico dallo studio delle leggi, uel quale ^ faticato 
incessantemente dalla prima ^oventh sino a quest! ultimi 
anni con tanta maggiore applicatione, perche cosl richif dova la 
carica del perfetto della signatura di giustitia, magistrato che 
richiede studio et acutezza graudissima et esattissima per 
la varieth delle materie che vi concorrono. Dell! affnri del 
mondo e degl’ interessi de* prencipi h inteudeutissimo, quanto 
che se‘ nolle scuole politiche havesse fatto continna dimota." 
CHe is a prince of grave and venerable as|>ect, tall in stature, 
of an olive complexion ; his features are noble, and his hair 
black, beginning to turn grey ; more than commonly elegant 
in appearance^ singularly graceful in his gestures and the 
movements of his body. He Eq)eak8 admirably well, and on 
whatever subject you enter with him, he has arguments at 
will, and displays extraordinary proficiency in every matter. 
He has hitherto shewn a great love for poetry, which he has 
never ceased to cultivate, even in his most serious occupa- 
tions and studies. Those who are well acquainted with UiIb 
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art., and with what is called humane letters, have been always 
well rei^ived by him, and he has^urteously favoured them 
iu kU that came within his power ; yet this taste does not 
abstract his attention from things of greater importance, and 
which were more essential to the <lue performance of his 
duties in such offices as have successively passed through his 
hands, I speak of the study of law, in which he has laboured 
incessantly from his earliest y.outh even to these last years, 
aa<l that with the extraordinary closeness of application 
required by his charge of prefect to the segnatura of justice, a 
magistracy demanding severe study, extreme acuteness, and 
the most exact accuracy, because of the variety of the affairs 
brought before it. He is so well versed in the business of the 
world, and the interests of princes, that it might be thought he 
had passed his whole time in the schools of politics, j 

It is by no means necessary that we should extract further. 
The rcsemldanoe of this pfjrtvait is only in the general outline; 
the more delicate features of that intellectual nhysiognoiny 
ore not to be found here, whether because they were not de- 
vcli.|itHl until a later period, or that Zeno had not rhe power of 
comprohending them. 

The case is precisely similar with the following descriptions 
•d the pope’s relatives and rhe cardinals, of whom the author 
gives a circumstantial account. 

Out: thiug iiuly demand-s notice, that he advises the senate 
h> expiAit no kind of service from the V'enetian cardinals. 

Friuli/' be sayo, “ languido di spirito come di corpo." [Friuli, 
feeble in mind as in body.] So '^utemptuonsly does be treat 
them! Of V enior he will not speak at all. in order that he may 
ha^'C no coniButions witli his kinsmen. 

He next proceeds to the political relations. Ho declares 
himself at least content that this time a pope has been 
elected who is not in love with the Spaniards. Albuquerque 
liad funnd the soil exceedingly stubborn, and could not 
get what he wanted. The relations of Urban VTII. to 
France are described by Zeno in the following manner. 

Non $ da dnbitarsi che il pontedee verso il regno di Franoia 
habbi molta propensione d’affcTto, additandocelo molte con- 
gettoTO probalnlissiine : hebboro a qiiella oorte prinoipio le sue 
grandSiMe, alle quoli, se bene ascese per mcriti ^roprii, non 
Mga peib egli medesimo obe di grande ajuto li fossero le 
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attestationi d'Henrioo quarto della sodi8£a.ttione eho haveva 
suo modo di nego^are et del gusto ohe sentirebbe di 
vederli parteoipato Thonor solito a coufeiirsi alii altri resi- 
dent! in quella carioa; quadra benissimo a Sna S‘* il trattare 
de' Frances! ingenuo et libero, lontano dalli artificii, lontano 
dalle duplioitit proprie delle nitre nation ! ; ba una oerta eonfor- 
mitih di genio aUe qualilik de' studii alii quali s'applicano et 
de' quali si dilettano {hO li Franoesi, ch'd la pulitezsa delle 
lettero, I'eruditione pid acconeia, la poesia, la cogtiiiione delle 
lingue, in dhe iwr quanto le pennettono le sue attioni, s'^ 

S 'gliaio molto ^aoere. Stima quel regno, quanto si possa 
re^ per reputarlo equilibrio dell' ambitione aaltri, li oui fini 
mirano aenzadubbio alia monarchia uniyersale." Qlt is not to 
be doubted that the pontiff has a most friendly disposition 
towards the kingdom of France, a thing pointed out to us as 
most highly probable by many cireumstanees ; for first his 
greatness took its rise in that court. Since, although it is true 
that he rose by his own merits, yet he does not himself deny 
that he reoeiyed great assistance from the attestations of 
Henry IV . to the satisfaction produced by his mode of trans- 
acting business, and to that monarch's assurance of the plea- 
sure it would give him to see him participate in the honours 
usually conferred on other residents who bad held the same 
charge. The frank and ingenuous proceedings of the 
French, wholly free from the artifice and duplicity common 
to other nations, are in perfect accord with the disposition of 
his holiness ; there is also a certain conformity in the modes of 
study to whioh the French apply themselyes, and in which 
they excel, with those in which his holiness takes pleasure, — 
the more polite literature, that is to say, tlie more graceful 
kinds of erudition, poetry, and she study of languages^ in which 
he also delights, and has engaged, in so far as bis aetiye duties 
have penoitted. He esteems that kingdom as much as words 
ean say, beoause he considers it as a counterpoise to the 
amhitiou of the others, whioh uuquestionably aim at universal I 
monarehy.^ ^ 

The pope took it very ill that tho Venetians should con- | 
neet themselves with hereties and uubelierers. He thought 
there oonld eertainly have been other assistance found for 
them. 

Zmo oonclttdea by once more recalling to mind the tolls 
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an^l struggles that his office had coat, him ; his incessant 
watchings, his sleepless nights, and the bitter vexatious by 
trhich his health had been impaired. “ Yet am I more 
rcjoicea," he says, to have worn out my life in the service 
of my motive land, than if I had lived at ease for a whole 
•^ontuiy^ bet remained inactive.'' 


No. 104. 

Relatione deyli ecc"^' signori amh” atraordinarii, Comet j 
Rt izzOy l^ornnzo^ e ZenOy ritomati tdiimamente da Roma, 
Utta air see** aenato 25 Febr. 16? t. (i. e. M. Y. 1625.) 
^Report of the moat excellent the ambassadors extraordinary. 
Corner, Krizjto, Soraiizo, and Zeno, lately returned from 
Homo, read to the most excellent senate 25 Feb. 1624. 
(i. V M. i’’. 1620.)] 

Whftn Gregory XV. declared that he would no longer 
brorsaet business with Rainier Zeno, the Venetians sent 
Gei-'^nimo Scranso to take his place. Yei Zeno was still in 
Jtoa<e, as we have just seen, when Urban Vlll. was elected. 
Both were commissioned to congratulate the new pontiff, 
Uoriier and Frizsii appearing to complete the embassy. 

The report whiish they prepared in common is free from 
thosi; effasimta of selt-love to which Zeno alone gave indnl- 
gpmee ; it acquires a certain importance from the fact that the 
al&irs of the republic liad again become complicated by the 
matter of the Vattelliue. 

Pope Urban appears to have been greatly dissatisfied bpr 
the VenetiaQs having taken part with the French in their 
attack OB the papel garrisons. ^Che i cannoni della repub- 
Ika ai fossero vtdtati contra i luoghi tenuti in deposito della 
S. che chiamb luoghi dell' istessa chiesa.'* [That tho 
eawaoB of Ae repnUic should have been tamed against places 
held in deposit by his holiness, and which might therefore be 
ealted the fortresses of the church itself.} 

^ Kb maacano, ' continue the ambassadors, ** in Roma sog- 
gelti d'ogiM giado et d'ugui quality che proponevano a S. 
omie ella medesiimi ci disse, ad iisare contra quell’ ecci”" 
Mmato le censure eeolesiastiche." [Nor are there wanting in 
ifccMne men of every rank, and of all oharactos, who pro- 
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posed to his holiness, as he told us himself, that he should 
utter the eoclesiastical censures against the most excellent 
senate.3 

They laboured to excuse themselves as well as they pos- 
sibly could : they affirmed that it was the purpose of the 
Spaniards to possess themselves of universal monaruby, 

“ Rendersi patroni di quelli passi, per facilitarsi la mon- 
arohia di questa provincia." [To make themselves masters 
of those passes, aDd thereby facilitate their attainment of the 
sovereignty of that province.^ They alleged that religion 
had been perfectly secure, and that their having formed a 
league with Ultramontanes was the less to be brought against 
them as a ground of reproach, because they had been for- 
bidden by the popes themselves to raise troops in the States 
of the Church. 

Urban bad believed that they would make him some con- 
ciliatory proposal iu relation to that affair ; but they liad no 
commission to that effect. On his side, also, he was on that 
account inaccessible to their requests. They were obliged to 
content themselves with merely perceiving that his displeasure 
was mitigated : “Non si impetrava altro bhe mitigamento 
dcU* acerbitk mostrata del suo animo.” QThey gained nothing 
further than a mitigation of that animosity which was in his 
ioind.^ 

But this could not have been a very difficult matter to 
attain, since the^ aversion of Urban to the Spaniards had 
already made itself manifest. He declared “che non po- 
teva parlar alio, perche troppo era circondato da* Spagnoli, 
e che a Madrid lo chiamavano heretico, ma oho urraato si 
havrebbe fatto rispettare'* [[that he dared not speak above 
his breath, so closely was bo surrounded by Spaniards, and 
that at M^rid they were calling him a heretic ; but that if be 
were armed he woud make himself respectedj. 

His subsequent opinions and conduct was sdready shadowed 
forth iu these words. 

It is principally with interests of this kind that our report 
is occupied, hut it also attempts to give an iutimation of 
affairs in general. Let ns observe how it desciibes the chiefe 
of the government iu the first years of Urban YIll. 

Qnelli che di preseute sono in niaggior antoritk presso il 
pontcfice nella essentia degli afiari, si ristringuno nel sig* 
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oaHinaie Magalotti e nel sig' Don Carlo Barberino, frateUo 
della Beat*” Sua. Mostiano perb ambidue di non conosccre e 
non ha'-’^ere queata autoritk : achiiano i congresai, parono non 
eaoer infonuati doi negotii, non guatano di easer frequentemente 
v’sitati, e con qneala maniera di procedere, differente a«aai 
^lal coatumo del parenti dei ponteflci paaaati, conaervanu in 
maggior liputatiune la Santitil Sna, volendo dar ad intendere ohe 
tuUo dipeude dai aoli cenni di lei,” &c. QWith regard to those 
who are now in the highest authority with tfre pontiff for the 
moKt caaential affiiirs,they are restrict^ to two persons, namely, 
Cardinal Magalotti and Don Carlo Barberino, brother of his 
bulin*'KB. It is true that both affect to be quite unconscious of 
rhis authority, and not to possess it : they avoid all official 
•Qteiviews, pretend to know nothing of the affiiirs in hand, do 
not apjirove of being frequently visited ; and by this mode of 
proceeding, very unlike that adopted by the kindred of other 
poi^e, they more effectually sustain the reputation of his 
holinesf<, dealing to have it understood that all depends 
entirely on his commands alone. 

£Jr events of very grave importance, his holiness was some- 
times wont to summon to bis councils the cardinals Bandino, 
Melini, Scaglia, Santa Susanna, and some others ; hecause, 
kiiLwing them to bo of very severe character, he sought by 
this appearance to give proofs of esteem for the sacred college 
^upl for their persons; not that he was in effect much indined 
U'Waros them, or confided greatly to their opinions. And this 
ormceil of his holiness, which is clearly perceived by the said 
cardinals as well as by others, is complained of 
all affirming that after his deiennination respecting affairs is 
taken, be cunraunicates with them, but not with any intention 
of aioeepting their advice. They perceive also that m beconiies 
daily mure negligent in making these communications, omit- 
ting, indeed, altogether to hold consultations with the cardi- 
nala It is true, that though greatly induced to this by the 
wish to retain absolute dominion and authority in his own 
hande, yet ho is the more oonfinned in it betiause he knows 
tbeat to be dependent on one or other of the foreign sove- 
ndgDS. and attached to the interests of those princes ; so that 
bv cottridars this course to be most advantageous for UmselfL 
QWith respect to maiters touching the republic) MonsigRor 
Ciksei and Monsignor Montefiascone are admitted to the eott*> 
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sultationsi as having been nuncios to this city and well ac- 
quainted with its afiairs. Occasionally also, Anzolo Badoer 
is also invited, but he lives in Rome under another name and 
surname, having become a priest and fixed himself there 
finally, residing for his greater security in a house attached to 
the monastery of the Frati della Scalla, in whose church he 
generally says mass. But, as we have said, the Cardinal 
Magalotti and Signor Carlo Barberino are tlw fixed stars of 
that firmament ; and all negotiations, being confined to thos(‘ 
two heads, are conducted with tho closest secrecy ; so that what 
wo could not attain to by conjecture, it was very difficult to 
know by any other means, unless we were directly informed 
by the pontifiT himself. 

[Don Carlo displays a similar independeaoe of princes to 
that possessed by his holiness. He is fifty-eight years old, of 
good constitution, and strong. He is disposed to give satis- 
fsction to the people by keeping the cities well supplied with 
> all things. In his private affairs he is a careful economist, 

I sad is anxious to make himself rich, knowing well that the 
' reputation of men is enhanced by wealth,— nay, that p'Ad 
i exalts and distinguishes its possessor advantageously iu the 
i eyes of the world ; besides that, it is the generally received 
opinion that it is not reasonable or suitable for a man who has 
once been the kinsman of a pope, to remain after his death in 
narrow circumstances. He is a man of few words, but sensi- 
tive. Ho has shown the highest reverence for the most 
serene republia but we having said to him, on paying our 
compliments^ that we wished his holiness a long reign, he 
replied with a certain bitterness, that if the pope were to bo 
respected and honoured as pope,— alluding to matters then 
proceeding in the Yaltelliue,— he should desire long life for 
him; but that if it were to be otherwise, he should pray the 
Almighty to take him to himself as soon as possible. 

[Cardinal Magalotti also professes to live in perfect inde- 
pendeih;e. He is a sagacious and prudent man, shewing great 
vivacity of mind and restlessness of spirit, and it is believed 
that he might be gained. As the cardinal-nephew increases 
in age and experience, it is thought, that they will scarcely go 
on weU together, and that the pope will iheraore tidie care to 
avail himself of the cardinal's services at the right moment, in 
some legation. 3 
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/HSfruttfone a SaccJutti^ vcscovo di Gravina^ nunzio 
cU'ftinato di JST. la M*‘ catt^. 1624. Barb./ol. 

2<J leawf. Qlustructions to Monsimor Saochetti, bishop 
of GraTina, nuncio elect from our lord the pope to the 
king of l^pain .3 

The directions of Sacchetti refer, first, to the domestic 
afiairs of Spain ; secondlj, to those of Europe generally. 

i- There were at all times manifold rivalries and disputes 
between Rome and Spain. The Roman court was just then, 
for example, extremely displeased that a cardinal snch as 
Lenna should be deprived of his revenues and summoned 
before a secular tribunal. But while the pope laboured to 
put n ^top to these pi-oceedings, he caused Lerma to be admo- 
nished, p.t the same time, that he mnst resign all hope of 
worldly greatness,— that nothing further, indeed, oould be 
dom^ since Olivarez was so high in favonr ; w herefore he 
wuuhl 1I0 well to make up his miud, and alter having lived so 
lon^' for others, at length to live to God and himself. On. 
Ibo other hand the nuncio was referred to Olivarez, with 
ilie Reman »ouit wa.j at that moment still on good 
terms. The following remarkable cii'canistance is brought 
forward on this oucasiou;— “ It baa come to pass that tbo 
jsaloii.*}^,' of the queen, aroused by some suspution that the king 
IUmI bestowed his affections elsewhere, has led her to complain 
to the king of Pbrance, her brether, iu suen sort that the latter 
had taken a resolutiou to make it a matter of public dispute 
with his brothei-In Jaw. But the predecessor of your excel- 
lency wrote about the bnsiuesa and said be had found a lemedy 
by Mtablisking confidence between Count Olivarez and the 
qneeu, who ht^ before been exceedingly distrustful of him." 

I The nnneie is also rseommended to have recourse to the 
grasid infwntor, nitd was directed to stinnlate chat official to 
hnsfiicid wstdifohsess against the introdnetiou of heretical 
InwIex into Sfwtn and the Indies. 

8. There had been conceived in Spain the idea of seenring 
Ithe Geman tine in more peaceful posaesaioa of their htte 
seq ni si tionB by means of two new manriages. The hereditary 
Fitoee Palatine and Bethlem Gabor were both to be married 
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to princesses of the imperial house. By these means it was 
hoped that the Hungarian tronbles, and still more certainly 
those of Germany, might be got over. This purpose did 
not at first obtain oredenee in Rome, but on the receipt of 
further intelligence, it was no longer possible to doubt. The 
pope hastened to make remonstrances to the king against this 
design. It had appeared from certain letters, that it was by 
no mpa-TiB the purpose of the English to suffer that the Pnneo 
Palatine should become Catholic, even though he did go to the 
imperial court, and would they venture to confide in so 
unstable a man as Gabor ? He (the pontiff) could neither 
believe nor sanction such proposals, and charged his nuncio 
to oppose them with his utmost power. — “ Your Lordship— 
but with address and watching your tim^— will do every thing 
to impede them Qthose two marriages] that, humanly speaking, 
you may." 

We know that Pope Urban himself had a large part in 
defeating these, if far-sought, yet well-intentioned plans. The 
mission of Rota, which we have before mentioned, is explained 
by these expressions. 
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ImtruUwM a V. S'" arcivescovo di Damiata c chierico di ca- 
mera per la nnntiatura ordinaria al re criet*". 23 Genn. 
1 624. [Instmctions to the Archbishop of Damiata, olerk of 
the chamber, nuncio in ordinary to the king of France. J 

This Instruction is the counterpart of that given to 
Sacchetti. 

Here also the pope condemns the above-described plan for 
the restitution of the Palatinate in the most violent manner. 
He calls on the king to use his influence for inducing Saxouy 
to abstain from impeding the progress of the Bavarian power. 
After that he wishes for nothing more earnestly than the de- 
struction of Orange, which was only a gathering-place for 
heretics. 

But the most important part of this document mfere to 
the internal affairs. King Louis XIII. is described ae 
foUows : — “ The king is beyond measnre virtuous, and 
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abhore ail those vices which are wont to accompany sove- 
reign power. He is not haughty, but most affable. He is not 
too much attached to his own opinion, but rather loves to 
voceive good counsels. He is no lover of ease, but is devoted to 
labour, which be bears bravely ; he knows no pleasure but that 
vt the chase ; he cliorishes no abject or grovelling thought, but 
is most desirous of glory, yet without neglecting the duties of 
piety. His ministers of state, as also his attendants at the 
chase, whom he readily accosts, may enjoy a degree of liberty 
with his majesty which the rigid etiquette of the great rarely 
jiermit?. Among those who have access to his majesty on 
account of the chase, his principal favourite is the sieiir de 
Tuiius, a wary and prudent man, who does not mix himself 
up wirk state affairs, that he may the better conceal his in- 
jHuence, but is very capable of aeting in tbem.” 

Under tbis monarch, Catholicism was making the most 
brilliaur. progress. The nuncio is enjoined to promote all the 
missions tn the very iitmos* of bis power, more particularly 
those in the south of France : bo is directed to ilefend their 
inter«»«ts ou all occasions at the court of the king. 

But even at that time a constantly* renewed and insuperable 
opposidun was arising from the Galilean priuciples. 

There was at least a portion of the members of the Sor- 
Itowne by whom the doctrine of the indepondenoe of the tciu 
pond power and the divine right of bishops was put forward 
and defended. Some even propounded the opinion that 
palish priests had a right to as mack power in their parishes 
as the bishops in their bishopi'cs. These doctrines the |>ope 
considers abomiuable: it grievcj him sorely that though Uicher, 
who defended the.'C opinions with especial earnestness, was 
exconununicafed, yet that he paid no regn.rd to that circum- 
i^Unee, but ooutiuued to read mass as before. The parhametda 
were meanwhile taking active measures to limit the eccle- 
Hiasdcal jurisdiction. The ap^uls ‘*comme d'abus," the 
inquiries into the despatches of the dataria, the ^nt roaclunents 
on the jurisdiction of the bishops, appeared to the pope like so 
amny usurpations, f They favour all who app^ to them, 
and in this manner they seek to subjugate such provinces as 
not yet subjected to them, as, for example, Brittany, 
Provence, and Bourg-en-Bresse.”] 

In the prohibition of books, also, the parliament intcrfeiml. 
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Gladly would tin nunoioa haye forbidden works such as those 
of De Thou and Rioher, but they found it impossible. The 
new nuncio is directed to prevent the coming out of mis- 
chievous books, rather than to wait for their appea^ce : 
r« The printing-presses are true hotbeds of all felse doctnn^ 
and it will be neoessaiy that the nuncio should seek to 
friends of the bookseUers, that they may give notice from 
time to time of what books are in the press, seeing that when 
once they are printed, there is difficulty in obtaining the pro- 
hibition."! , xL /'« • 

We see dearly that the entire conflict between the L-uto 

and Gallicanism had already commenced,— th^ conflict 
which, under its various forms, kept different periods of the 
old Bourbon monarchy in constant commotion. 
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/nstncMtowe a V. Mons’' Campegglf oMcoro di Ce$en^ 
destinato da Jf. Si^ tuo nuntio al Sig' ducadi Savoia, 
1624. (^Instruction to Monsignor Campeggi, bishop^ of 
Cessna, papal nuncio to the most serene doko of Savoy.] 
An Instruction that is remarkable, partieolariy as throwing 
further light on the previously-nam^ mission of Don Tobia 
Corona. We pwoeive that the enterprise against Geneva was 
brought to nothing, principally by the opposition of Luines 
and Bohan, who were still powerful, but also in part by the 
respeet in which the Huguenots generally were held. We 
aIho learn, however, that the hope of it was not by any 
means relinquished ou that account. 

Q« From whom the first, suggestion of this enter|vise pro- 
ceeded, whether from the pope or the duke, is not well known. 
It is true that the pope sent briefs and letters of exhor- 
tation to the duke himself, and to the prince of Piedmont, 
whence it might be conjectured that the pope was the au- 
thor of it ; but his highness the duke displayed so prompt a 
readiness to receive exhortation, that it does not seem likdy 
to go very wide of the truth if we believe bim to have m— 
dueed the pope to write to him. The difficulties encountered 
by Father Corona did not originate with the king or queen, 
who r ea dily yielded to the pontifical persuanoiu : they arose 
from the constable Luines, followed by the priueipel ministera. 
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who went inovcd either by their own interests or by their 
w'ish to pay rnurt to the constable, and by certain grandees of 
the Huguenot party. *It is believed that the aveision to this 
ealerprise display^ by Luines was inspired by the due de 
.fiohan ; and if are inquire the motive that could impel the 
latter to oppose the uudertaking, we find no other than bis 
cm V desire for the maintenance of the heretics, he being one 
of thenu and the fear he fdt of losing a large body of 
followers in France from his adherents hAving to go to the 
succour of the Genovese. The negotiation of Father Tobia 
resulted in this, that not only the king was not displeased by 
iKat mission, but that none— even of those who well per- 
ceived all its purport— dared openly to blame it. All that was 
r>aid was. that some declared the time was not come for 
attempting so great an undertaking ; and others said the duke 
ought not to have placed the king in that strait till after the 
ihing was done, becaufio that then his majesty would not 
have been able to refuse his approbation to the piety and mag- 
nanimity of the duke, while previously to the fact his majesty 
(tould ’.lot violate that faith under which the Genevese believed 
they were I'eposing in security. From tliat time to the pre- 
sent if has bMn believed that the dnke intended to attempt a 
lurpdse; and new there is no longer any doubt of this, because 
liis highness has declared himself to his holiness, entreating 
his aanstanco. His liulioess has replied that he will gram it 
wiUingly, and in a manner similar to that adopted by Pope 
Gregory. But ;tS that course wonld not hv compatible with 
the' secrecy demandf^l for a surprise, his highness bos preferred 
to content himself with the proxnis'. of our lord the jiope, that 
he w'U use his influence witi> tie: most Christian king, so that 
after the thing has lieea done, his majesty shall not be <nflig- 
noiit ihersat‘*’3 

There is. moreover, mention io this document of certain 
affaire more especially touching Piedmont. They shewed tiiat 
a path was opening to the disputes of a latei |a>riod. The 
duke <daiined the pnvilege of nominating to episcopal sees: 
the pupe wooid acknowledge nothing farther in him thau the 
ef lecommendiug, and evinces displeasure at certain 
bifilhetia that were laid on the clergy. 
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No. 108. ^ 

Ra^ggtiaglio dsllo stato di religione di Boemia e sue 

provincie incorporate. 1624. |^An account of the state 
of religion in the kingdom of Bohemia and its incorporated 
provinces. 1624.^ 

In May, 1621, Carlo CarafFa arrived in Prague, and proceeded inme- 
diately to the work with which Gregory XV. had especially c:harged 
him,— the superintendence, namely, of the restoration of Catholicism in 
Bohemia. 

Eighteen months after this, as he himself informs us, consequently in 
November, 1622, he prepared a report of his labours, under the title 
Relatio Bohemica,” which he despatched to the newly-founded Propa- 
ganda. I had sight of the original work, that which circulated among 
the members of the Congregation : these were cardinals Sauli, Bandini, 
Barberini (afterwards Urban VIII.), Borgia (at a later period the violent 
opponent of Urban), Ubaldini, Santa Susanna, Valerio Sagrato, and 
Zollem, with the prelates Vives, Agucchi, and Scala. ZoUem was 
deputed to take a copy and report from it. 

This first report Caraifa enlarged fourteen months afterwards, conse- 
quently in June,, 1624 ; and sent it, under the title given above, to Urban 
Vlll.p in order, as he says, to kindle tiis paternal zeal into still greater 
love towards the Bohemians.’’ 

There is an elaborate printed work by Caraffa still extant, ** Comnieu- 
taria de Germania sacra restaurata which is one of the most important 
sources for the history of the first ten years of the thirty years’ war , but, 
in the first place, he could not there enter so fully into the derails of hia 
Bohemian labours, to which he always looks back with complaiwni^, as 
in a report especially devoted to that purpose ; and there were, besides, 
certain other considerations required for a printed work, certain restric- 
tions imposed bv various motives. The Report, on the contrary, speaks 
out in fuU freedom, giving all the facts in detail. 

It does not, ^indeed, comprise more than the beginning of the chsnges 
effected in Bohemia; but as respects these it is, in fact, of great im- 
portance. 

I have already availed myself of these details in the narrative, but 
necessarily with close compression. I will here add a few particulars, 
from whi^ it will be seen under what difficulties, chiefly created by the 
government of the country, the nunoio carried his views 'into eflfect. 

1. The introduction of the Latin ritual. 

I** Having held a conference respecting that matter with Plateis, and 
consideritig that those few Bohemians who were Catholics frequented 
without any restriction the churches of our ritual, Hiere, nevertheless^ they 
always heai^ the divine offices peiformed in the Lhtln tongue, I judged that 
we ought not to despair of causing the same to be done by those idsQ whu 
should be newlv converted, more especially if it were insinuated to them by 
the preachers that this ton^e b, as it were, in a cenain sort of its emence 
most suitable for the divine offices in use through oU Catholic CbttU- 
tries, and particularly in those churches which are comprised bene^ the 
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rule of tho western empire, %|i a aipi of the superiority and predominance 
of the R'»mari church ove^i all others. Wherefore, 1 npire orders to the 
S'iid Plateis, that at the first possible momen'* he should employ his ut- 
most dil^nce towards rfstoring the use of the aforesaid idiom in such 
churches ns vrere already taken from the hands of the heretics. Accord, 
ingty. on the day of ihe holy apostles Saint Simon and Jude, m the year 
oti the occasion of the church of Saint Stephen, the principal parish 
of tne Terrunova, being provided by the archbishop with a Catholic incum- 
bent, which pariah was inhabited by the very meanest of the people, 
among whom there were very few Catholics, the most immaculate socri- 
of the mass was celebrated in the presence of a very great number of 
heretics in the aforesaid church, in the Latin tongue, with aspersion of 
holy wate'^^ uivocation of saints, and all the Roman rites, two oentunea 
after the Latin tongue had been earluded from that church, and wherein 
f hr mass had nor celebrated for very many years, either in one idiom 
or the other. This example was afterwards followed, not only by the 
rhiircbes of the city, but by those of all other places in the kingdom, 
without any complaint or outcry whatever or the part of the people ; and 
I, being il Prague, have seen the said people conduct themselves with 
much st1erii‘'«n at the divine offices.”] 

2. Deprivation of the imp. 

1 bad learned Mif !« sires and views of the sacred congre- 
gaUon of tlic holy office, from the letters and documents sent m** at that 
time- I deLrrmined to forbid it (llie cup) altogether, and to give no fur- 
ther ear tfi the clamours and prayers of tho^ inhabiting the said kingdom, 
arguing chat if they were disposed to be obedient sons of holy church, 
they Wti»uld walk in this os well as in every other matter in concert with 
th^ re-ft of the Catholic body , but if they should shun to return from this 
abugs roiHed in the minds ever, of C atholica by that pretended ooncesaion 
of Ffos (V, , H must be held as a proof of pride, ^and obstinacy, and as & 
aigu that they were not true Catholu^. Wheni^, laying aside all other 
coniildera^Kirs, and disregarding the dangers alleged by politicuns, who 
imagined that insuriections and irremed^ble evik would priMX^ from 
this innovation, [ €<aksed all the paiish priehts tc lie prohibited from 
offering to auy one the species of the wme, commanding (bem that, who- 
soever should demand both species of theji, they should ask if he were a 
Cathfdic, and on bis declaring himself to be such, should set forth to him 
Ue ne^;mity tdf obedipnce to the Roman iitual. which ex«/Lades Che 

laity from the cup. Then many who were not touched by true zeal, iieariug 
this, penssled in their obstinacy, not communicating in either form, aim 
wt meeuwhtle kept fast to nur purpose rhaC the cup should not be oShced ; 
bur there wus not one of those priests who had returned to their alie- 
gwnce, and who had the reconi-Ued churches in their cur5> would have 
had coimge to ofter the single species of bread in tbo fkc^ of the heretics 
ffciinented die said churches, if the chancellor Hatieu bad not so in* 
trepitify given commencement to that holy enterprise in the pariah of 
Ghmt Martiu, as hath been noted above. wUch usage, being Introduced 
to psidee of Qod m the other churches, ia observed in them with per- 
bet tran^jtUiVy aUbough the statesmen gave me trouble enough in ike 
Mettir, lk»r me lieretios, seeing the desigii that they had formra of oom- 
tsue Cntkolk prioste to f^minister the sacrament under both kindd 
HI. 2 B 
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to be blown to the winds^ had recourse, in the year just past. 1622, to the 
aid of Um said statesmen ; but in what manner they comported themselves 
on that occasion it is not my business at this time to relate. Let it be 
suflcient to say that they extorted a letter firom Prince Idchtenstein, who 
was then here, in virtue of which, as though it were by order of his majesty, 
summoning the two parish prieste of the Tein and Santo Enrico, who h^ 
formerly been Dominicans, they commanded them, that in the solemni- 
ties of Easter, they should present the sacrament indifferently to every 
one, to whatsoever ritual he might belong, under both speciea. Accord- 
ing^, on Thursday, ' in Coena Domini,’ by the pure pmdy of the said 
statesmen, there was committed the greatest abomination ; more than two 
thousand wicked heretics receiving the venerable body of the Lord 
consecrated under the two forms of bread and wine, from the hands of 
the legitimate priests, the holy tiling being thus given to dogp by the 
fault of Catholic men. To this Plateis did not fail to make such oppo- 
sitioa as might have been expected from him ; but nothing could avail 
against their temerity ; wherefore, to maintain the prohibition of the use of 
the cup, he resolved to tak? courage, and to dispense the sacrament pub- 
Ucly, under the form of bread alone, as he did three days after in the 
church of Saint Martin And 1, having had notioe of that impious 
crime, went instantly to make a hitcer complaint of it to his majesty, 
beseedung, in every manner most likely to prevail, that his ministers 
shonld not take it upon themselves to intermeddle in those things whieh 
concerned the reverence due to the awful sacrament of the altar, which be- 
longed aolely to the apiritnal power, as relating to the salvation of the sr^ul ; 
lamenting, farther, that they, without fitting respect, should venture 
to interfere with the ministers of religion, not shemng any sign of obe- 
dience towards God and the holy Roman see, of whi^ his majesty had 
ever proved himself so observant. By all which the emperor, being 
beyond measure affected, instantly gave most rigid command to the said 
statesmen to the effect that they should leave the care of eodesiastacal 
affairs and oi religion to churchmen, reprehending them sevefely for the 
presumption they had committed. Thereupon they rose violently against 
myself and Plateis, as being those from whom they were persuaded that 
the rebuff they had received from his mqesty had originated ; and besides 
that they bitterly threatened Plateis, the} did not atotain from assaiUng 
my authority al^, intimating to monsignore the archbishop, that he was 
not hound to obey me in a matter of so much importauoe as the sup- 

{ lession of the use of the cup in Pngne, unless I uiewed him a specU 
r'lef from his holiness to that effect ; neither did they r.mit to stir up the 
aforesaid parish priests, bidding them be of good oonrags, and penoading 
them that they need have no fear either of me or the arobbishop, since they 
would be alweys protected and upheld by the political govermnent, to 
which, m that kingdom, the eoclesiattios were subjected by meieat esage. 
By these means they contrived that the curate of the Teln, Hgsfbi prevari- 
cating, committed an act of open disobedience, and had tbe boldness to 
preach to the people that they should not suffer the papists, who sought 
to tyrannise in every thing, to take away the use of the eup, wid tiiut 
they tiiould pray to God for him, tbe true defender of that ocmieiit rite 
of their fathers, in such sort tiiat the populace mnde some little tumnh » 
presenting themselves that evening to the number of 2,000 at the house of 
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that caraAe, m if ia hia defence. But this haviug come to my knowledge, I 
a«; once incited hie ni^eety to indignation, and obtained command that 
the said iM’iest should be arreated, and giv;n over to raonsignore the 
archbielmp. Tbia waa executed without any delay whatever ; and that 
poputefse which had firat ahewn ao much eagemeaa for hia aecurity, did 
no^ make the alighteat movement, although they beheld him carried away 
in the face of day, and before all the people. And he, after aome weeks 
ot incarceration, having died in priaon, hia place in the cure of that 
church, wbkh ia the principal one of the ' Terra veochia,' waa aapplied 
by aiiotiier prieat, a Cholic, and further by Qie preaching of the canon 
Rottoa, Q man diatiiigaiahed toth for learning and zeal, who sdll adminis- 
ters the duties of that diaige with great advant^e, and the attendance of 
.1 vast ooncoune, both of Catholics and heretics, all of whom uiUingly 
hear the preachu^ of that good priest, attracted by hia efficacious word 
and pleasing muuiitii/'] 

3. General mode of proceeding. 

[** Bv decree of hia majesty, and in conformity with the renoliitJons 
adc^Oad by the preliminary congregation held in Vienna, all the cities of 
the kingdom have since been reformed, fhe heretical miniKters and 
preacher* bemg driven ou«, of theui, and firom the districts around them. 
Ib eadi of them, beaidea the priest, there ha\e been placed a captain, 
pidge, president of the tx^umdl and chancellor, all Catholic— the heretical 
woraUp being banished from their borders for ever ; for the emperor 
had h^tne convinced by experience and the erample of the fidelity of 
Badwvvtf and the perfidy of almost all tl'«e othera, how great a difference 
win made by the question of whetlier the cities were benetir or Catholic. 
And sdthou^ the prince of lichtensteiD, who waa already drawing back 
ifoiB the rrfonn now comnuenced, because of the many rumours of the 
diiqiteaeufu k caused in Saxony, Diutinued to promote it on my causing 
the order to he repeated to him, yet he reniained undecided respecting 
the oiKku nf Egra and Culm, on account of their bordering on Saxony, 
und khrt Ihry cl«nied to hold of the empire, and not of thr crowu of 
Bnhiwiia. Frooa aU this it comes to {utm that there still r*una»i certaui 
preachm in the kingdom who are protected by heretic barons, or by 
«f Uttb teth ; more particiiLiiif do tliey abimnd di tbe arde of 
LeittMrlti» Mp^orted oj • Catholic boroD, whi', profeiiiiig freat inti- 
noo, md ftiaoi^dtV with the elector of SiixoBy, is persuaded that in thie 
aunoer be doee a thinx hi(|hly ptoaswg to the said elector. I^ u tnw 
that firm 107 bsTiag euorted bin to driTp them fiurtb, and caiLoed Im., 
to epekett to bp othm to tl« sHue ^^t, he has pronuesd to oenl 
than nmf ; Iwt I douht tliat, withhdd by his wife, who is a heretic, 
he snJi psMisflt to du ao until coaqieUed by force. Sbm of the preechen 
tere jdio MBUetoed ia those ddm wherein heretic soMnen are quaiterad. 
the fopel eonuniasMaen not having been willing to topoae thenaalvee 
to tiw petol *t tanulto 1 ^ refoiautog tiieae dtias ; but no^ that Jie expoc- 
taiieei «f vnr is dlatinishiag, they will dther disbond these hteetie 
rrliiHeni. or srfll asaign them to oChw quarters, in order thet tiia rvfens 
amf tolto phwe. Tim is <me also yet renaining in fhe city of KattssR. 
btofi the fstncD of LicUsuteio excusing himaelf for net beii^ afale tp 
*sp s i bUk by declaring that, if be did so, the men of that piM ironU 
twt Mmmr ip tbe ntimv worked tfarre. Neverthdess, on ^ Ktam of 
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the emperor to Frapie, I trust in God that a remedy will be applied co 
all these things. Nor should I omit to mention that in my passage 
from Ratisbon to Prague, havmg traversed a great part of Bohemia, and 
thence from Prague to Vienna, I have found the reformation effected 
everywhere ; the city of Jaromir, where certain regiments of infantry 
belonging to the colonel-dnke of Saxony were quartered excepted ; but 
1 afterwards sent strict orders from his majesty that this should be 
remedied, and also that in each of those cities the children should bo edu- 
cated in the Christian doctrine, teaching them to pray in the Latin tongue. 

^ * All conventicles of the heretics have been prohibited under heavy penal- 
ties, both within the city of Prague and beyond its walls, with whatever 
pretext they might be assembled. The order for this was given many 
months since, at my request ; but although I had repeatedly called for its 
execution from the government of Prague, it had never before been 
enforced. 

** All the heretics have been removed from the senate of the city of 
Prague, their places being supplied by Catholic members ; and they liave 
been derived cf all effectual authority, having left to them only a certain 
appearance of power in matters of no great importance, and all the pri- 
vileges prejudimal to the Catholic religion, accorded to them by former 
kin^, being formally annulled, the emperor having an excellent oppor- 
tunity for doing this, because he had recono^ue^ the kingdom by 
force of armS) after it had been in open rebellion. The academy or 
college of Carlo IV. has been restored to its primitive institution, to the 
glory of God and the Catholic religion, being placed under the care tfi 
die Jesuit fathers, who have also iSke superintendence of all the schools 
in the kingdom ; and they are, besides, using their best diligence to prevent 
the pnuting or selling of books that are contrary to Catholic truth, 
the booksellers and printers being subjected to their censorship. There 
has been some diffic^ty with respect to the aforesaid academy, for there 
was a wish for the appointment of a lay president, which I did not 
willingly listen to ; but I hope that eventually the care of this matter 
will be left to the archbishop, who, by his ancient privileges, lays claim to 
be chancellor of the kingdom. 

An additional sum of 4,000 thalers yearly has been assigpned to the 
house instituted in Prague for the poor by Ferdinand III., so that the 
number of persons supported there has been increased from OO, which 
they were at first, to 200. There have also been given to the Jesuit 
fathers 20,000 thalers at one time, to be ex^nded on the building of 
their college ; and in this matter it has not been requisite that uiey 
should employ my good ofiices. having no need of any one to mediate 
between them and the emperor, because of the evident utiUty of their 
proceedings. Estates producing 6,000 thalers yearly have been assigned 
to increase the revenues of the chapter of the cathedral, and 24,000 for 
the augmentation of the archimi^pal income : but the estates of the 
aichiepiscopate being coDslderaoly^ deteriorated and decayed, monaig- 
nore the archbishop desires to remun for a certain time bishop of Ossegg, 
that see being alreacfy assigned to the revenues of the archbishop by 
Rudolf, in place of the pension from the tresfoiry, which was paid with 
difficulty. Hie parish Marches of Prague, and of the whole ^ngdem, 
have hm replacM at the disposal of monsignote the arebbiahop, even 
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those which were originally possessed by individual nob^esi who were all 
rebels , the emperor having reserved that rght to himself, while the 
estates of those rebels, have also been sold, care being taken that 
fV^T many leagues around Prague all the lands should bought by 
C;.4tholics.”J 


No. 109. 

Jielaiiont^ alia di N. 8^ Papa Urbano VIII. delle cose 
appurtenenti alia nuntiatura di Colonia per Montorio^ 
decora di Nicastro^ ritoniato nuntio di quelle parti Fanno 
di N. 1624. f Report to hie holiness our lord Pope 
Urban VIII., of matters appertaining to the niiutiature of 
Cologne, liehl by Monsignor Montorio, bishop of Nicostro, 
the rniitio returned from those regions in the year 1624.^ 

It was in the inicht of the disorders of war that Montorio arrived in 
Germany. He sets forth the danger in which the Catholics would have 
been k&vcilved if Mausfeld, who held the Upper Rhine -laud from Stras* 
burg to Mayence, and the bishop of Halberstadt, who commanded West- 
phalia, c^Hild have succeeded iu effecting a junction with Badcti Durlach. 
Sul all these leaders suffen^d defeat. He then describes the advantages 
that ban proi.*eed€d from these victories, the position to which the German 
hureb and attained. 

In Fulda, the counter- reformation had again commenced wito the 
utmost energy. The Catholic party had made its way into Osnsburg by 
thr aid of the infanca and tlic army of the leagued princes. In Mioden 
they had hope of obtaining an archduke for their bishop. In Bremen, also, 
great eflhrt had been mi^e by special missions to prevail on the chapter 
tc elect a Catholic coadjutor ; but for this time a Danish prince had 
gasnod the day ; yet the nuncio hoped at least to see toleration granted 
CO Che Catholic rslinon iu all the Hanse Towns, It appeared to hiir that 
the emperor might directly demand this, m.>i'e paiLicularlj as those towns 
derived great advantages' from the Spanish and Porti^ese trade. A 
church had already been opened in Altona, from whi^ many hopes 
«ere formed for Cathoikiftm in the north. {'‘As that they luighi 
enabled after some tfme to found a seminary, whence they might procure 
labunrerSi who, after they shall have brarneJ the Norwegian and 
Danish tongmif may bring ^ose more northern nations to the light of the 
true faith/’] 

To seenre this progress, Montorio considered internal reform in the 
Ga ymmi ehwch iudiipeiiaable. The prelates adopted the dress of 
the Igity, and nnule no scruple of going to the wars ; concubinage pre- 
vailed olNsnty. sad the nmicio had refused/ on account of that uflSnice, to 
adndt a dertain Homberg, who waa otherwise a very eligible candidajTe, 
to tK biilHipric of WurUberg. The German bishops were also said to 
Ihiab VMe of pope ; they nominated to benefices during the reserved 
sod by BMau. (tf nfficiah! CDfrosscd to themsdves many 
wnitwM tiriagt. [“ They gnut diapensatioiM for narriigB wlthia tbs 
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prohibited degrees ; also in respect to hoif orders and for vacant bene- 
fices, though there might exist a defect of birth, they make oonceMions 
^ extra tempora ; ’ give dispmisations to those under age, and have even 
soDietimea grant^ them for the marriage of persons in holy orders. 
They called themselves bishops by the. grace of God/' without any 
mention of the Apostolic See, and treated their ecclesiastical possessions 
almost as if they were their real property. Nur were matters any better 
in the convents. The abbots conducted themselves as so many absolute 
lords. In the towns, nothing was thought of but feasdngs, companies 
wherein men and women banqueted tog^er. In the convents of rural 
districts, they gave themsdves up to the chase, and nothing was seen but 
hounds and huntsmen. 

Hie nnndo would very fain have set his hand to the needful reform 
but he was prevented by contagions disease^, the tumults of war, and 
political affairs. 

He treats of these also with great ability. I have not been able to 
adopt into my text the whole of hi^ remarks on the transfer of the Elec- 
torate, and will therefore insert it here. , 

[*< The affairs that have ocenrred up to the present time are perhaps 
known to your holiness ; and I, although the bnefs that were sent me by 
Fo|ie Gregory, to the effect that I should proceed to the diet assembled for 
those matters in Ration, arrived somewhat late, proceeded neverthe- 
less, during the utmost rigour of winter, and at very great cost, mneh 
discomfort, and many perils, to present myself there. But having 
reached Wiiittbarg, and having made known my coming to the ministers 
of your holiness, and to the dectoral princes congregated tlieiv, it was 
signified to me that my presence was no longer necessary, ainoe iht con- 
closion of the affair was retarded by a more important cause than the 
absence of agreement among the princes there assembled, and that the 
seeiDg so many apostolic ministers gathered there would but increase the 
cUfllc^ty by awakening the jealousy of the Protestants, and causing them 
to think this transfer treat^ rather as a matter of religion than iff state 
policy. I abetainpd, therefore, from going thither, and the more readity 
because the elector ot Mayence, who, as dean of the electoral college, 
was, so to speak, the arbiter of the matter, having been treated with by 
me some months before, remained firm in the promises then made me, 
that he would promote the designs of the pope and the emperor. The 
commisaioners from TVeves bad orders from ihdt prince, given at my in- 
stance, t^t they should not dissent from the resolutions msde by the 
electors of Mayence and Cologne. I will not pause here to point out to 
your holiness t^ difficulties which I encountered in dispiising Mayence to 
agree to the said transfer, for at one time he would say that he aDhorred 
the city of Ratisbon, because its air was liquriouB to his health ; at in- 
otber time, ne affirmed that he was entirely ifrained of money, and GOtdd 
not support the cxpmises which a suitable appearance in th^ city would 
require ; then, that the businesa was not ripe, the eonmmt of Spain and 
Somny not having been obtained ; anon, that he fcaied the mmanire 
the Idi^ of Englrad, of the duke, and of other aeotaries ; and, ttasUyi 
that flue transfer would kiikUe a new and more sai^fulnary war m Oei- 
many, to the obvious detriment of the Catluffie religion, whM ^ 
eodniiesttcal princes, who bed hitherto borne all the burthen of Ae nfttr, 
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and matt continiie to bear it, eahausted bv their previoLs contributioDS to 
the Liga^ deapoiled of their pogaeaaioiiB by the insolence and rapine of 
oar own soldiers, no bwa than by those of the enemy, not only were des- 
titute of loeans to prepare for a new war, hut were redured to such ex- 
trbmities that they tioil been constrained to dlRmisa their hnnseholds and 
to live sJmost privately. Nor did he fail to bring forward the claims of 
the Jttke of Nenburg, as being the nearest kinsman of the Palatine, and 
not likely to awaken so much jealousy among Protestants, who dr^ed 
the agg^diaement of the Bavarian, to whom, in conformity with the 
impeiw constitutions, according to the golden buU, that dignity was due 
as tfi the nearest claimant, the aaid duke protesting that to his last breath 
he would never consent that others should be preferred to him. But let 
it suffice to say, that in four or five daySj during which I stayed with bun 
Ic AdthalTcnbarg, and after long discourses, both by word of mouth and 
in writiog. 1 obtained the decision that I desired. The transfer was 
effected, and in still maintained. The Palatinate la occupied in part by 
rhf Bavariafi in part by the Spaniards ; nor does anything remain to the 
Falatiiifi vv^Lept the city of Frankenthal, deposited for a certain period in 
the haSds of ikf most serene infuita of Flanders, in concert with the 
Englidi king. 

While I was in Aschaffenbarg feri^>ecting this affair, the news of the 
takiag ot Heidelberg arrived there ; and I, having already made efforta, by 
oommiasioA of his holiness, with the dnke of Baraiia for the Palatine 
library, and having receiveii the offer of it. sent instantly an express lo 
Conist TVHy, uigiug hun to look to the preservation of the same, since I 
had baci^n assured that, both for the quality and quuitity of the books, 
(iruicapally manuamipt, it waa of inestimable value ; and his exoeDency 
repjiad that all was in his possession, and carefully pres e rv e d acoordiiig to 
the duke^s orders. Whereof, wtien 1 had given my report to the masters, 
they baviHg seat a peison to take k, tlm said Ubrary was, after some 
months' drUiy, 1 ‘onreycd to Rome."] 


No. DO. 

fnatruttioM a V, S. ^on«' Caraway veseoro di Truioneo'y 
dMttfuUQ da Jf. 6. sttc nuntio in Cotonia. 26 
J 024. [IwAraetion to Monsignore Caraffii, bishop oi Tii* 
cuieo, (ledpAtched by our lord the pope as bis nuncio to 
Cologne.] 

t iad adk o Canik tnM siioceasnr of Montorio ; he wu naacio (o 
CelooMi M IIhi mmm Uma that C^lo CanA admiiiiateraif the nvnemtare 
of 'Vmmmu 

The pepa aomamaiaalaa Ida view* vaapectnif German aftira to the mn- 
<do m • nrj etaeuiatantial InatrortioD. 

IN tbavein dtpeoama al dioaa point! rmpectiiig the internal dwnfadiBa of 
Ha ehMMh »hkih h$A been amgeated by MontaNrio. The i^MMMie Ska 
had alwMiy «afcrad pert low both in imnna and eouMmadeoi dm 
aaiail itaOMitad la tabonr for Oa raooaary af theae leat adraBtafaa. 
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Your most reverend lordship will give your utmost attention to what- 
ever shall best sustain the apostolic authority ; and will more particularly 
be careful to extract from it the due benefits and provisions/’] It is to be 
remarked, that instructions are here given to the nuncio which are directly 
founded on the counsels of Minucdo Minucci. He is required, for ex- 
ample, to send a list to Rome of such German ecclesiastics as were most 
worthy of promotion. [^‘Of the most exemplary, of the most learned, of 
the most noble, of those best supported by the authority of the respec- 
tive Catholic princes. We shall thus have such notices that the Aposiolic 
See may carefoUy provide pastors before it be too late.''] This is precisely 
the proceeding which Minucci had recommended in lOM. But time had 
also suggested other measures. Hie most important of these was that a 
Catholic coadjutor might be appointed to any see, even during the lifetiir e 
of the bishop, on his becoming too old for its due administration. This 
had already been done in Paderbum as Well as in Miinster, and with the 
best results. 

The principal matter, nevertheless, was still the more extensive diffusion 
of Catholicism. 

The Catholic league (Ldga) was to be maintained by every possible 
effort. The nuncio is charged to sec that all pay their contiibutions to 
that object. There was an ecclesiastical society founded 3n Cologne for 
the conversion of Protestants, in which the princes of Austria and Ba- 
varia took part, and which possessed a good revenue : the nuncio was 
instructed to be careful that it did not decline. Certain princely houses 
were fixed upon as presenting hopes that they might the most readily be 
won over to Catholicism ; namely Darmstadt, and Saxony. The nuncio 
was exhorted to stimulate this disposition, that those princes might 
not withstand the grace which God may shew them/*] He was, above all, 
to promote the election of seminaries, and the introduction of the Jesuits. 
Thjs passage is perhaps the most important of the whole Instruction, and 
may be subjoined in frill. 

I** It will be a work most worthy of your lordship to labour for the pro- 
motion of the seminaries already founded, and to cause that new ones 
shall be instituted ; and for these and similar works, who does not sec that 
the Jesuit fatlwe are admirable ? Therefore the predecessor of yuur 
most "fevereudTlordship took measures to procure their introduction Luto 
Frankfort, writing the most earnest letters or that subject to the em- 
peror ; and the elector of Cologne was equally willing to act in that 
matter. Hien our lord the pope, in furtherance of tUs good purpose, 
caused his nuncio at the court of the emperor to be written to, that he 
might in no case be displeased thereat ; and your lordship wiU concert 
with him for what remains to be done, advising him of the progress made, 
and the hopes that may be entertained. The elector of Mayence has 
mode representations to his holiness, tiiat by divine favour the Catholic 
religion is gotning hold on the Lower Palatinate, and that nothing is 
judged more expedient as a means for its propagation than the erection of 
seminaries and houses wherein the nobles erf the Rlune may be brought 
together : to do which, he has suggested to his holiness that the property 
of certain monasteries might be very suitably applied, more eepediPf 
those of Gennersheim, Spmeim, and Odernheim, situate in the dioom 
of Mayenoe, and formerly occupied by the prineei palatiM of the RMle# 
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And tliif propoul wai considered to be of great momen;: by bis holiness ; 
but before deciding upon it, he desired that the predecessor of your lord- 
sbipr having diligently taken precise information, should report to him 
distinctly reapectiug the condition of the said monasteries, ^ith his 
opinioB of the matter , but the shortness of the time not having permitted 
him to execute all these things, his holiness desires that your lordship 
should complete what reuiams to be done with the utmost diligence and 
exactitude. 

-■ 'fbe elector of Colo^e also desires to found sn university in his city of 
Munster, and the question baa beau discussed in the sacred congregation 
^ de propaganda fide,^ his holiness being disposed to fovour the institution 
of the said university, but on condition that, in addition to the sciences, 
the canon and court laws shall be taught therein. And this shall serve for 
he guidance of your lordship, so that you may treat with the said elector 
on inis understanding, when his highness shall speak to you of having ob- 
tained the a|M>atolic permission for the said institution.'*] 


No. 111. 

Jielation4t delC iW’"® et ccc’"® Sig^ Pietro Confarini K\ ritor- 
natQ dclC amhmeeria ordinaria di Roma^ presenfata alii 
22 1627> 0 letta t/ 7nedesim<^ giorno tiflV 

HnAto. [Report of the most illustrious and most excellent 
Fietru Contarini, returned from tbc ordinary embassy to 
Rome, presented on the 22ud June, 1627, and read tu the 
excellent senate on the same day,] 

V Coiitanm had passed more than thr^ years and a half rforty-fbur 
T.'.onrAi), at the court of Urban VIII., when he presented this report. 

He makes four divisions, and in these he treats of the temporal goveiti- 
intnli tha spiritual administration, the most imporUnt affairs of the court, 
and iu most inffuantial meuibers. 

He. 18 )>iulirularly full nnd instructive on che extension of the spintnal 
juriadititioD. He considers that ir had never before been exeicisea in 
Italy wHb so mueb rigour. By ite double purpose of maintaming an 
imuHviiate crunmand over the ecclesiastical body, and the unrestricted dis- 
posal of all church property, the Roman court most become very danger- 
ous lo tewiporal prinoes. He describes Urban VI II. as of^t remarking 
that a Veuetwi noMe were seated on the Roman throne, he oonld not 
be more di w p oa ed towards the Venetiar.a than himself, the frigaiim pontiff. 
But notwilbataiidifig this, they could never nbcain the smallest nvour at 
hia hguedf » 

tienirpdiy speaking, the ambassador had a bad opinion of tbe whole 
ftciaiimi ifWtetn. The ru&ng principle of the entire adminiatraiion was 

Httiob of Uw pope, to eggnudue tlieir nephews, ghn the 
ipspcM in the preMut ^ to all ectiODS, ell declandens, aid ilL 
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transactions with other princes. At first the pontiffs think of under- 
takings against the infidel, or the acquirement of dominion ; but as thi. 
years are short, and the difficulties many, this purpose is abandoned 
without producing any eflfect whatever, and then they take another and 
more easy course, accumidating great riches, and buying estates.”] 

He describes the immediate circle of Urban in the following manner 

[” The pontiff most commonly takes counsel with Cardinal Magalotti, 
whose sister his brother married, and who still holds the office of secretary 
of state, all the public despatches passing through his hands. The w- 
dinal is a man of eitensive and powerful intellect, and is much esteemed 
by the pope, who always des res to have him near his person, more espe- 
cially in the legation of Bologna, where he gave him the vioeregency of 
that government. Thus if there be any man who has been able to attain 
a high position in the opinion of his holiness, this is that one ; nor is it 
known whether this proceeds from a real inclinition on the part of the 
pontiff, or from the great prudence of the cardinal, who, being well ac- 
quainted with the character of one whom he has served sn long, is aware 
of the proper means for maintaining himself in his position, and avails 
himself of them : but it is certain that he may be said to hive the sole 
management of all important affairs. He takes great pains, however, to 
adjust his proceedings to the inclinations of the pontiff, contradicts him 
as rarely as possible, and labours to bring bis own opinious into con- 
formity with those of the pope, to the end that he may preserve his posi- 
tion with the credit and reputation that he derives from being always 
employed in the most momentous transactitms. He seeks to esc^ipe the 
enmity entertained for the most part against those who arp seen to be 
near the prince, and who share his power and favour, by abstaining from 
all ostentation of authority, by avoiding the regular audiences of ministers 
belonging to foreign princes, of carding, and of almost all others, treat- 
ing o^y of such matters as are expressly committed to him. And (his he 
does above all to avoid awakening the jealousy of Cardinal Barber*iio, 
who did not seem at first entirely satisfi^ at seeing him’ ao greatly ad- 
vanced, and riiat the pontiff employed him more mn Umaelf ; so Uiat 
words were often hcaid from !&rberino jy which his sentimenta were 
made known. But he now permits things to take their coarse, and seems 
to confide in his uncle, either because he is willing to lemaiu free from 
the weight of husiness, or because he does not know the extent of autho- 
rity, or perhaps has not power to impede the fortnnes of Magalotti All 
things, however, are shai^ with the said Cardinal Barberlno, St. Onofrio, 
and Don Carlo. 

” The first, as nephew, ia in^ beloved. His hoUneaa would indeed be 
glad to see Urn apply more diligently to businessp but ha appears tn be 
refidly avane to it* nor does his disposition aaesa in anywise for m s d 
thei^. It appears to be almost by fom that he attands, where, by the 
office he holds, be cannot possibly do oiherwise, throwing the wsi^t of 
the most important affairs on that very Cardinal Magalotti, and even befaag 
oontent to dmpoU himself of things that ought to belong to him fbrthasake 
of mvesring hb nnde with them, contrary to the pmettoe in fbrmer non* 
tificates, wither from weakness, or from not knowiQg how to avail nw- 
arif of that aathority which he who attains to so eminent a atattoo ahoold 
posssaa. He is a man of the most exemplary, virtuoasp and praieswovlfty 
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habits, itf a most kiiidl3r nature, ami one who pves the i^oiitary example 
of refusing ereiy kind of present. He will, ncTrrthclesB, be equal to any 
other ciiur<itinal in wealth and grandeur, should the pope haTe long life. He 
must DOW hare somewhere about 80,000 scudi yearly from ecclesia^itical 
beatdires ; and with the guvemmenta and legations that he holds, this 
nmst appj.mf:h to 100,000 scudi. Investments of moment are also he- 
finniutg to be made, and the best of all that in acquit^ will be for him. 
Moreover he spends but little, and will therefore shm'tly accumnlace 
Immen^ wealth. 

** Cardinal St. Onofrio, having constantly lived among the Capuchins, 
and having always led a most devout life, never intermeddles with any 
tning not directly coaimitted to him. Of the affairs of the world he knows 
'ittie, and understands less ; and his inability in this respect was made 
hilly manifost during the nbseiioe of Barberino, because it then became 
receasary to transari business with him. He has now gone to reside at 
ms charch ot Senegaglia. 

J>on i aiio, brother of the pontiff, is general of the holy church ; and 
all that appertains to the army, to fortresses, or the galleys, is under 
1*15 command. He is a man of intelligence and prudence, cautious in 
discnssring and transacting business, and perfectly conversant with the 
care of the cxchequci and numageineiic of the revenue, having been well 
practiseil in affaira, and being skilled in those matters. He has to a 
f^atn exUiit relax^ from his early application to business, that he may 
not bsavily burthen his advanced years (he bemg the elder of the 
lirorhevs), tnd also in part from inclination fur that repose. 

** Mia koliness has two other nephews. Don Taddeo, whom he has 
cimeu to feund the family, a /oung man of about twenty-three, most 
noble in BfMUtuer, of highly uigecuous character, and gVMdy beloved by 
^he whole court. The pontiff has some inteution of making him prefect 
ot the city sAsr the death of the dnke of Urbino, who now enjoys that 
cit!e,— ^ mim chgaified office, taking precedence of all others, being held 
for and notlbble to change even on the death of the poniiff. Hie 
£L\(uid uf these two nephews is Don Antonio, a coroinaudcr of Malta, and 
aged eighteen he has about 14,000 scudi from his conimandery ; of 
prompt aud vivuMDus <diaracter, and in good time will certainly be ready 
to aoewe hia euru shm in the exaltation of his house. He is deaiious of 
bdu^ also raiaeil U> the cardmalate, and it is believed that his hoHiieaa 
wdl gratify kte wish. Many of thoae who do not love the Cardhud 
Magaiotti would wiUiii^y see him promoted to that dignity aa aooii as 
poedMe, baeauaa they think that he might attain to what his brother has 
not hin able to compass, — to counterbalance Magalotti, that is, and to 
fcuih to nppoaillng to Uhn/*| 

We haws the lAdci of the TateUme here discutaed in thAir whole eitent. 

The other important aiUr Is that of the V^teUtna, on which his 
hohoeui has iudsikl hoitowed great Ubour, but with varying raaulls ; 
slthoeeh U ia said that be might at ffrat have applied faimaalf more 
earnest lo ^ and wilh mom deekiad raoadias ; bi^ tfia having ealaied 
on a hwihNr w» urduoua ua the firul days of Ida pantifieate, and when juet 
iwsMvartM, hat by wo maaiia restored' ftem the eflsots of a long iUbm* ’ 
Wfib hhk ftauihts, beside, more given to the papacy than to thia amhr. ms^ 
pmhap a hare eaased Uni to suffer many things to take their eouiee, which 
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it was not difficult to provide against at that time, but which it was impos- 
sible to remedy afterwards. It was in the hands of Gregory XV. that the 
A^altelline was depnosited by the Spaniards, and they consi^ed Chiavenna 
with its Burrounding territory, under the same conditions, to the present 
pontiff. The first uegotiatians were effected by means of the commendator 
Sillery, with so much caution and secrecy, that not only was the certainty 
of their existence withheld from the ministers of your serenity, who had 
nevertheless, to take so important a part in the transaction, but it was 
with difficulty that they acquired a knowledge of the real nature of what 
was transacted. The pontiff concerned himself for nothing more than the 
receiving security for ^e payment of the garrisons that he maintained in 
the forts of the valley ; and after many complaints and much pressing, he 
obtained, I believe, between the two kings, about 200,000 scudi. This 
money tended somewhat to diminish bis disapprobation of that deposit ; 
which he nevertheless always greatly condemned, both before and afters 
wards, esteeming it to be adverse to his interests, but not considering the 
injury that might result from his procrastination and iltesolufe manage- 
ment of the matter. 

** The people of the Valtelline offered themselves to the pope as 
vassals, assuring him that the duties he might impose on wines and cheese 
would suffice to maintain the garrisons required in ordinary times for the 
defence of that valley. Many represented to the pontiff, that to restore 
the Valtelline to the Grisons, and to replace Catholics in the hands of 
heretics, was not to be thought of by the pope, and ccmld not be done 
without the greatest scandal and injury ; th&t no one would consent to 
see i: made over to the Spaniards, who on their part w'ould not suffer it 
to be given up to the French or other temporal powers ; neither would 
there be any better course than that the Valtellme should be preserved to 
the church, since there was nothing of any moment in that country except 
the passes, which can be held or claimed only for going or coming beyond 
the mountains : thus, if these should remain to the powgr of 'he ^opc, 
the common father, he would always have them kept open, according to 
the wants and requirements of ail. The arguments thus stated did not 
fail to make an impression, as arguments mostly do, even though but 
slightly founded; nay, sometimes they will even persuade the hfsarer, 
though feeble in themselves, where there appears some prospect of advan- 
tage or utility. His holiness suffered himself to listen to the suggestion, 
and even added that if there should be any difficulty in the retention of 
the ValteUine by the church, they might invest one of his nephews with 
it. 'fhe plan h^ at first been promoted by the Spaniards, but eventually 
it did not please them any more chan the French ; and there was finally 
concluded by Sillery that treaty, well known to your serenity, which was 
not approv^ in ^anee by the king, principally for that article of it 
which allowed passage to the Spaniards for their troops going into Flan- 
ders, and for ^ same, but not otherwise, ou their return. The forma- 
tion of the Valtelline into a fourth league, which the SpaUiarda desired so 
eagerly, the pontiff would still less consent to permit. The ambassador 
was changed on that account, or perhaps because of the foil of the ebaa- 
i^Uor, and of Puyiieux the secretary, the one the brother, and the other 
the nephew of the said Sillery. There then arrived in Rome a mhtiiter 
of wiser connsob and more extended views, as well as more deteroaMed 
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chara(!tex, Moii!i4n=^or de Bethuae ; he annulled the decuiona of his 
predeoessor, maieted on the treaty of Madrid, which he ftrmly upheld ; 
absolutely refused to permit the pass to the Spaniards for any purpose 
whatover. and pressed the pontiff in frequent audiences to come to some 
resot^iiion, since the league could not consent to more protracted ne^^ti- 
or longer delay. 

The pontiff, who had not expected to find so mnch resolution among 
ttiose of the Lengue, nor had any thought that they would take arms on 
this Sfjf^unt. oeing also instantly assured by letters from his nuncios 
in France aiid Switzerland that the marchese dc Corre would never 
raise the standard of tlie king where the ensigns of his holiness were 
floating, continued iievertheleM iu his irresolutions, and the more the 
difficulties increased and were made manif^t, the more he persuaded him- 
self tnur were there wanting those who confirmed him in hU idea) that at 
tufc end of the contest the church would remain miatress of the point in 
Qispate. Wherefore Bethnnc signififd ultimately to the pope that the 
k'ng and the TjCague together jointly entreated him to remit the fortresses 
to the Spaioards, in conformity with the terms of the deposit, to the end 
khdt if there wer«^ a necessity for appealing to arms, they might avoid the 
reproac*h of actiDg disrespectfiiUv by advancing against those of his holi- 
ness. and that' If the pope would now take the resolution that he ought to 
adopt of offifriBg the forts to the Spaniards, all would yet be adjusted to 
his honour ^d to the satisfaction of others ; for the Spaniards would not 
Lave received them, not finding themselves in a condition to defend them, 
all J4nse of complaint would cease by the impe's fulfilment of the 
f^'^nditious of the deposit in due time, nor could any one oppose their 
being left to tlie Grisms. Some days elapsed, w'hen at lengoi the mar- 
•.MCSc de Covre surpriacd Plata M^, and the pope then made various 
pretexts, first demanding three months of lime, but afterwards restiiciing 
bimself to So much only as was required to write to Spain and make the 
jffer, afftnnaiig Ibat the ministers in Italy did not possess onthority for 
rec«^ivifq|^ the fortresses. But the enterprise of the marquis being already 
fat asivuneed, and its success incjreasing from day to day, it was not con- 
advimble, and might even have proved injurious, to suspend 
the praeeedings while awaiting replies from Spam which could not but be 
uncertain. The pope was sccorilingly depnved by ftegrees of all that he 
held in de|KMit, the only piacea remaining to him being Riva and C'hia- 
venna, which gionc had Imn succoured by the Spaniards. His koUnesa 
complained that these last, although appealed to from the beginuing to 
defe^ the passes, never came to his assistance, while they complained 
that they hao not been summoned in due time ; so that the Spaniards were 
much diiuuUisllud, the French by no means content, and Hk hoUneu, 
infinitely diqfdnised by the litUa respect that had been displky^ towarda 
his banuots* cotaplaiits of it continually and bitteily to evOry one. The 
Spaniardt do much the same, atlriliuting all the dfaasten that have 
o<;ewfed to hii hoIineM, and cosaplaining of him more than of any thing 
; aund althnu^ the pontiff subsequently despatched his nephew as 
legits hoth In Fruace and Spain, with the purpose wvU biown to your 
Mrafiky, and knew that the Itmian arms had nk$m a still more important 
ma w emeftit and that the dangen would become more serious if the powers 
pr oe s aiw i he has nevertheless not yet been able to get nd of 
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hifl first notion, that all the mischievous results experienced have proceeded 
from the early airangements having been unskilfully made. But the 
French u urell as the Spaniards attributed the vexations and difficulties 
encountered in that negotiation to the pretensions of the pope, who re- 
quired that the fortresses should be consigned to him without any decla- 
ration on his part as to what he would do with them, but positively 
refusing to demolish them. Thus rendering it extremely difficult to Hod 
any suitable expedient for arrangiiig the matter, causing the loss of sc 
much time, while so many attempts have been mode up^sdy ; and the 
matter was Anally taken to Spain, because in Rome there was too much 
difficulty in brbging it to a termination.’’] 


No. 112. 

Relatione dello state delV imperio e della Germania fatta da 
Mens^ Caraffa nel tempo che era nuntio alia carte delV im- 
peratore, Vanno 1628. [Report on the state of the empire 
and of Gemmay made by Monsignore Carafia» while nnneio 
at the court of the emperor, 1628.] ^ 

This Report is, upon the whole, thelni^ drcumstantisl that T have met 
with ; iu a Roman copy it extended to 1,080 folio pages. It is not rare 
even in Germany. 1 bought a copy in Leipsic, and there is another in a 
private library in Berlin, in a beautiful folio volume with a mlendid titie- 
page ; this was presented by a certain Wynman to the bishop of Eich- 
stadt in the year 1655. 

It consists of four parts. In the first, there is a general dearription of 
the Oennan troubles; in the second, the situation, possessions, and 
various relations of Ferdinand II. are described ; in the third, the Ger- 
man principalities arc treated of according to the rircles ; and in the 
fourth, die alliances that had been formed in Germany* more particularly 
those recently concluded. 

The author declares that he will write nothing which be has not himself 
seen, or had otherwise aaoertained to be worthy of belief. [** Protesting 
that whatever I shall write will be what 1 have seen and partly acted in 
myadfr during die eight years that 1 have hem in Germany, at what 1 
hOTe heard from persons worthy midit ; and partly whac I have read 
hi lettm, diaries, and official p^rs, both of friends and enemies, which 
have been intercepted at difiereut times, and whereof some have been 
printed, but lathers not,”] 

We perceive that an elaborate arrangement was here contemplated finom 
the outset. 

The printed oommeata?ies of Caraffa follow the order Of time. This 
work is composed more in the manner of a report : thd avents ore 
arranged in chronologicai order in the first part only. 

But 1 will not conceal that I have often entertained doubts as to ibe 
genuine character of this-report. 

The compilation is extreii^y loose. We have fint a raprtition of dhe 
Bohemian report, with some alight omissions : we then find a, vary np- 
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markable passage relating to the election of a king of Hungary in 1625, 
hut insert^ out of its proper place ; and, finally, what is of still greater 
lUipoitaiiee, a uppurtof this year 1629, respertiog Germany, the emperor, 
and the prinpcii, but whiidi does not present a trace of being composed by 
l^araffa himself; and though here, indeed, it is somewhat amplified, yet 
ia otherwise copied word for word. Many other points also are evidently 

borrowed mvcs/' Of Kiiy James 1 , of England there is mention as 

the premt Icing of England’’— anTlhis could not be said in 1628. 

Ouc might suppose that some mere compiler had arranged these docu- 
mentN without judgment or any fixed purpose. 

But on further consideration, this ceases to appear probable. 

To the old account (ragguaglio) of CaraSa there are here added various 
notices, highly impressiae and important, relating to more recent limes, 
and such ss no mere compiler could hare furnished. 

I atelHgence is supphed which could not have become known to any but 
the initiated. The author is acquainted, for example, with that negotia- 
tion of LrhMi Vlll. in England, carri^ on by means of the Capuchin 
Rota, and which ws^ so carefolly kept secret. 

The nuncio also speaks not unfrequently iu the first person. 

1 ctmclude, then, that this work really proceeds from the hand of 
('araiTa, but that it was never brought to coiiipletion by him ; wbetbex 
bcriruse the author wanted time, inclination, or even it may be power, to 
do this, does nut appear ; but even his Bohemian report has something 
diffitae and formktt in its character, to say the least. He may probaoly, 
after bia return to Aversa, have proposed to employ soine of his leisure 
hcKirs in die arrangemenl of his materials. 

But pvon ifi its present form this work is, at all events, worthy of our 
best aliMrtioB 

IV reports whidi it has embodied, and more or les« carefully eia> 
boraled, are of high value. The hinonc^ remarks, also, are entirely dis- 
Hnef, from those contained in the printed commentaries. 

T extract a few notices which apioear to me particularly worthy of 
attMitioti. 

1. DecUfie of the German principalities ; for it is a matter of course 
dud German and Austrian topics are much more minutely discussed in 
this pUee than Roman nr eodcsiastical affairs. 

In foruicr times there was so great an abundance, tiud the princes of 
Gennstty could with diflculty themselves know the vast amount of 
royalties^ dues, silver, and other riches that flowed to them from all quar* 
tm ; wlimis they now ten soarceiy devise any meana to procure them at 
tdl * ^hey seem tc have the means of living oidy from day to day, so that 
what om day yields, the lu-xt consumes. There ts bat Htcle money 
(fitbercri there, except from things nmounood by creditors, and which are 
nttm nominal tiian real. For so much negligence, ao little economy, 
and inch eonstant mtamanagemeat, various causes are assigned, Some 
AodifiMi the whole to the bheralicy of dm princes, some to tiu evil dm- 
i-sdler of tlm times, some lo the frequent wars, some to the seditions com- 
mM among ths dnsans, while othm finally attribute the btame to the 
mfaaiatera, prcfrcls, and vicars. And truly theie are certain ofBcMl to be 
mum who oouatantly seek to grasp the very utmost they eon wvmg from 
aft mmmi fUmm* and who carry, beyond all measure, the adeuteges 
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extorted by g^ovemors ; add to thie, the absence of all good counsel the 
interests of indmduala almya preferred to that of the commonwealth, — 
things that were proved capable of destroying the great Roman empire, 
and wherefore should they not destroy the German ? The ruin of Ger- 
many may farther proceed from the indolence of the princes, and from 
their excessive sensuality, or from the small amount or their talents, or 
from the premature old age by which they are overtaken ; or, lastly, from 
their being so averse to the labours of government that they are glad to 
make over the management of public affairs to others, although tb^y fre- 
quently acknowledge the utter incapacity of these substitutes. Thus, after 
the manner of certain ancient Eritrei, they make a sort of secondary 
princes, differing from themselves in name only, but equal to them in 
administrative power, as was Joab with David, and others under other 
princes. These managers, being taken from the people, have abused, and 
do abuse, their delegated power, and being themselves ruled rather by 
passion than by the moderation of virtue, and given up as a prey to para- 
sites and flatterers, have employed, and do employ, omer worthless sub- 
ordinate ministers, who for g^n, from partiality to their kindred, or 
moved by ambition, have corrupted, and do corrupt justice ; and neigh- 
bouring princes being led to follow this example, they ha^e raised that 
which was but private interest into custom and justice.''] 

2. Election of a king of Hungary. 

The votes of the kingdom of Sclavonia and Croatia, which were 
almost all Cathobc, being added to the diet, and that addition causing 
the Catholic party and adherents of his majesty to exceed by no araali 
number the paerty of the heretics and dissidents, the rumour circulated 
respecting his majesty's wishes in regard to that election be«:ame daily 
better understood and more listened to. Yet the emperor's envoys^ the 
better to assure themselves of the votes at the diet, thought it expedient, 
before proposing the election of the archduke, to make trial of their 
strength by the election of the Palatine, which was rendered necessary by 
the death of Thurzo. His majesty greatly wished to have a Catholic 
elected, and above all, he desired the above-named Count Esterhazj, 
although in ronfurzeity with the laws and constitutions of that realm he 
had proposed four candidates to the estates, — ^two catholics and two heretics : 
and the matter succeeded most happily , for the said count whs elected by 
150 votes, the opposite party not having more than 60. This experi- 
ment having been made, the emperor’s adherents and friends were 
greatly encouraged by it ; the ministers of his majesty^ nevertheless, 
considered, that in addition to the 150 votes aforesaid, it would be well to 
gain over a good part of the 60, which had been adverse, by favours aud 
gifts, that so the election might decided ^ the greater satisfaction of the 
kingdom ; and by expending, as was said, some 20,000 florins, tne 
greater pari of them were secured, as was experienced in the other affairs 
of the diet. The party of Bethlein, and his adherents, considering it 
certain that the emperor would desire to have the archduke elected long, 
although his majesty's will 1^ not then been made publicly known, 
did not fail to do every thing possible for the counteraction of that 
purpose. 

I will here add an instance of boldness displayed by a lady on this ooea^ 
sion, from the extraorcAinarv character of which, the efforts of the dissentfaat 
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party aiay be inferred. The mother of the Baron Bathiauy, who is one 
of the principal nobles of Hungary, whether as to rank, possessions, or 
followers, had toe boldness to represeiit to the empress, that she ought 
not u? Aulier this election to take place, since it might eventually prqn- 
diee her majesty s own interest, for ^onld any thing hefal the life of the 
emperor, she. as crowned queen of Hungary, would have the government 
of that kingdom duriiig the interregnum, and until a new kuig could be 
ciected. But the empress, dissembling with extreme prudence, replied 
that shts thanked her for her care, but that niter the death of the emperor, 
she, if she should survive him, would think of nothing but the interest of 
the sons of his majesty her husband ; lo whom she instantly repeated the 
abjve-nameci suggestion. 

** But although the busmesa of the election was now considered secure, 
il wjs nevertheless impeded for many days by the violent dispute that 
among his majesty’s chief ministers : the archbishop of Strigonia 
and the m^w Palatine also taking part in ir. with the chancellor and 
others who had interi^st in the matter, such as the Spanish ambassa- 
dor and myself, as unworthy apostolic minister. The contesr tamed 
0*1 the f^nestion whether the coronation should follow immediately on 
the eleotion. Some thought it should, because thus the archduke would 
be iormally fissured in the kingdom, which he would not be if he were 
merely elected, as was intimated by the previous election of Bethlem 
Usher ; the Hungarians being extremely changeful men, and tor the most 
part unbelievers and little to be dmended on ; secondly, tliey main- 
tahiHl that it the coronation were eflected, it would be of considerable 
use in the first impend diet, should the emperor attempt to have b's 
higlioesa elected long of the Romans ; they alleged thirdly, that this was 
desirable in reference to the marriage projected with the Spanish Infanta, 
h having been declared in Spain that they would first have the archdakr 
Hacied and crowned kuiy of Hungary. 'Others, on the contrary, among 
wbonii were myself and the father confessor of the emperor, affirmed 
that This coinnation ought not to take place just then, bpcanse die Scates 
of tliRt kingdom would never permit his highness to he crowned, until ha 
slionid first have promised and sworn tlicn:, is well in regard to politics 
as to rinigfon, all those thii^ which his frtber had promised when in a 
mark more penlons condition ; wherefore, since the dangers then 
exifltiug were no longer dreaded, and since time might still further 
ameliorate and strengthen the position of his highness, either by tim 
Lteatk of Gabor, the more prosperous aspect of affairs in tbe enipm«, or 
other events it would not be expedient to emliarrass (he conarience of 
that young prince by cloMog tbe door against the progress of rdigion. 
which he would desire to promote ; and at the same time prevent hiui 
from acquiring a more extended political authority and dominion within 
dketriwto. These of this opinion said secondly/ and the people of 
the treasnry more partieularJy. that heavy expenses would have to be 
inenjo^d for tbe coronation, as also now for the augmentation of the court 
of highness ; wherefore, as the large expenditure of the journey to 
lAm was inevitable, and must be provided tor at once, it w^ould be wdl 
if that of the coronation could be deferred to another time, no great 
InHVy beiug likely to result from this dday, for if Gabor desired to find ^ 
a sueh aa alight arise flc*Om tiie d^h of the emperort ho would 
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da so Done the less for the archduke being crowned ; as he had done 
against tto emperor himself, though he was elected and crowned ; that 
witii respect to his being elected king of the Romans, and to his marriage 
with the Infanta ot Spain, it would suffice that the archduke were really 
king of Hungary, which he could certainly entitle himself, by virtue of 
his election alone. The contest standing thus, although the ambassador 
of Spain insisted further on the coronation, saying that the Spanish 
court would not otherwise have concluded the marriage of the Infanta 
with the archduke, as not esteeming the soccesskm to the kingdom 
to be secured without it, yet his majesty with his accustomed piety 
declared that he would not have it performed, believing, in accordance 
with the counsels of his father confessor, that it would be against con- 
science, if the archduke should have to swear, what his miyrirty himself 
had been compelled to swear, in those great dangers which did not now 
exist.”] 


No. 113. 

Rdatio status ecclesiiB et totius dioicesis Augustanm^ 1629. 
f Report on the state of the church, and of the whole dio- 
oeec of Augsburg, 1629.3 

A document of no particular importance. It is principally occup^d 
with the affairs of the city of Augsburg. 

The activity, labours, and linal expulsion of the Protestant ” WeuJo 
Doctors from Augsburg, is the chief subject of the author. 

He hopes ihst when this has been completely effected by the empe- 
ror^s sanction, obtained principally by the efforts of Hieronymus Imhof 
und Bernhard Rehlingcn, the inhabitants would all soon become once 
more Catholic. 


No. 114. 

Legatio aposf^ P- Aloys, Carafsb^ eptscopi TiricuM^iceMiB^ 
sod&Me (Irbano VIIL Pont, id. ad iractvm Bheni et ad 
prov, inferio^Hs Germanim ohita^ ah 'mno 1624 usque ad 
annum Ad Franc. JSarherinum. [[Apoetolic 
legation of R. ^ . Car^h , bishop of Tric&iico, to Uie dts* 
trict of the Rhine ai^ the province of Lower Gomuiny, 
from 1624 to 1634, trader rhe pontificate of Urban VlTf. 
Addressed to the Cardinal Francesco Barberino.^ 

A very cirenmstantial report of 204 leaves ; it la perhaps somewhat 
dtfiuse, Mt containe some usefnl matter. 

We have, first, an account of the journey, and here much men js Jos*^ 
hi mere trifiing detail. Among otiier placis the nuncio visits FoH m end 
makes a great merit of havittg reduced the number of t^ i^ieeu 
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(ancefiton) required to qualify a man for the dignity of that abbaOT 
to eight. * 

He k extremely miunte in description of the dispute existing between 
Liege and the bishop, in which he took himself an active part : be trans- 
the seat o( the nundature from Cologne to Liege. 

Tike most remarkable i^sage of this document is without doubt the 
description of the Catholic monasteries at that time existing within the 
limits ot the nunciature. 

We penseive from these details how entirely the higher branches of 
Instraceiofi were at that time in the hands of the Jeauits. They were the 
masters in Treves and Mayence. Paderborn, Munster, and Osnaburg, 
where a high sdftool had been recently founded, were completely in their 
hands ; but they taugbt only the cluBsics (humaniora), philosophy, and 
theology. Judicial studies were entirely neglected. In Cologne, which 
still continued the first of these universities, medicine wa.s taught by two 
pfmfeasors only, who had veiy few attendants on their lectures. The 
principal evil in Cologne had formerly been that the professors were much 
loo amply provided with prebendal stalls. By the wealth of these, 
they being supplied with means for an easy and pleasant life, lurely or 
rtever taught iJit sacred doctrines in their own person, but constantly 
used xhtA ricarious labours of i^Jicrs. Thus the students were instructed 
withoiiL solidity or method, and fifteen years were not unfrequcntly 
suffered to pass before they had gone through a course of theology, which 
was heretofore of no mM incmveniefioe to the arch-diocese of 
TV^I^gne, and especially to the jurisdictions ot Juliers, Cleves, and Mons. 
because parish priests and clergy proper to the cure of souls and able to 
repair the ruins of the Catholic religion, could not on this account be 
tl^itwe iqipointed until after very long delays."] 

Thfe the Jemiit fathers reformed. The college of the Tiirer Crowns, 
which was made over to them, enjoyed n high reputation ; in 11334 it hsd 
more than 1,200 students. But the taste for a life of enjoyment above 
alluibMl to, was nut so easily eradicated. The feasts o( the maste'v in* 
tMosed ''Jie costs of promotion and encouraged luxury. Tlirongb Lent 
there daily drinking-particf anieng the students.^'] Our bishop 
deacribes the Catholicism and go*id bring of the Cologne people by no 
means badly. The people of Cologne hold moat firmly to the reli^on 
of dkeur ancestors, whira they have n^er dqiiartad (bom sinrit* it ^rst 
adopted It is true ttiat some few families of the sectaries are tolerated 
in the city, but all exercise of tbetr crenl is forbidden to them, and they 
are lieavily fmed if they arc discovered to hold private ronventicles, or are 
caught iisteutng to the bellowing trumpeters of Lutlier or Calvin, ht 
the souio itodf none may be elected who are not Cs4mbcs ; bnt none of 
Ibom who have been enrolled and come to the court, cin express an 
OfHoiiiu or give a vote, iiuless dicy have that same day been present at the 
p ae ee d rikea in the chapel neareat to the senatorial palace. By night the 
cwlioiM themadves hold watch hi the principal parts of the city, nor need 
aiNf tm VK^ace or msitU:, because, if clamours arise, they hasten thUdbev 
tofSive M , hut robbers and astatsina they pl^ in bonds. All die atfedta 
art, mpNDver, dosrd at wight with iron chauia ; nor do they permit fhse 
cto flitot fam, an that the people for ike most part proceed very trateiny. 
Aittvng afber advantages possessed by the people, there should llm be; 
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commemoraced the fact, that each is permitted to purchase oxen iind 
pi^ at the beginiiing of winter, which he preserves in his house by means 
of smoke, drying them for the consumption of the year ensuing : of these 
they eat largely. An entire year is allowed them to pay the price, which 
is meanwhile advanced to the merchant by those appointed to that effect 
by the senate. Nor will any of the artisans, however poor, suffer a want 
of good faith to appear in this matter ; because in that case they couid 
never again enjoy that signal advantage in the purchase of their food thus 
afforded them by the public moneys. There are also public tables in the 
various districts, where all may eat together at a fixed and moderate pricp, 
when festivals held on the week-days occur.'’] 

But it is not towns and universities alone that our author describes ; 
princes and events are also depicted : Ferdinand of Cologne, [“ in gravity 
of maiiiierb, piety of conduct, and cultivation of Litellect he is second to 
none.’'] Frederic of Wiirtzburg, well versed in tongues, even of foreign 
lands, of a most prudent address, and endeared to aD by a certain gentle 
gravity of mann».’'] Casimir of Mayence, ['‘a man eloquent in his 
German tongue, and who has filled the office of legate.”] 

Respecting the remarkable events of that period also, Caraffa supplies 
many remarkable notices. I know not whereon the opinion has been 
founded, that Wallenstein could have taken Strabund, ['* If. as many be- 
lieve, be had not more desired to take money than the city. ' ’] He considers 
it a great misfortune that Tilly did not dare to throw himself on Saxony 
at the first movement made by that country. His description of thr 
state of Cologne after the battle of Leipsic, and of the views first 
manifested by the French at that moment, is also very remarkable. 

By the blow received at Leipsic, the forces and the spirits of the 
Catholics were alike broken, and fear or want of ability in the defence of 
their fastnesses, suddenly opened a vast inlet for the victorious enemy, so 
that he could at once invade the very centre of the empire, with »iich 
force of arms, that Fulda, Wiirtzburg, Bamberg, Mayence, Worms, 
Spires, and other cities and towns, were in a short time either taken by 
storm or surrendered. Cologne remained the refiige of the exiled 
princes, and treasures were brought into that city, belonging as well to th( 
church as to the laity, and comprising all that it had been possible to 
carry away before the outbreak of that vehement and sadden tompest of 
war. Here the princes with anxious and doubtful care took counael 
whether, the French ambassador had proposed, it were expedient th^ 
neither those princes nor yet the city itself should, from that time forward, 
turn their arms in favour either of the Emperor or King Gustavus. Thii^ 
the ambassador of the most Chnstian king recommended to Cologne, but 
he affirmed it to be necessary that garrisons from the legions of hU owu 
sovereign should be introduced into that city, and also into other places 
belonging to the electoral princes ; for that thus, King Gustavus, respe^'t- 
ing Cologne, would turn his arms elsewhere ; at if, notwithstanding, he 
should resolve on coming os an enemy, he would justly provoke the most 
(Christian king, and the alliance being ended, would Lef^n to experience 
his enmity and auger. Heavy indeed seemed that condition of Mmitting 
garrisons from the cohorts of a foreign king into the cities and strong 
places of the empire ; but much more grievous were the other canditbmsi, 
by which it was proposed that they should thenceforth assist ueither 
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becaane, id a war so dubiouSp to give no aid to the emperor, but as 
it were to deaeH him, seemed wholly adverse to the most ancient habit 
and feeling of the princes and cities, as well as foreign to the principles 
ot the empire itself Yet that this was the only advice to be adopted, the 
only post of saiVXy that remained, was equally the opinion of tl:e anoh- 
^olic nuncio at Puria, to whom 1 had written concerning the enormous 
*j1ows inflicted on the Catholic religion, its temples and altars, by King 
Gustavna."] 

There follows further a minute account of th^ catastrophe of Walh*;i- 
vhich I shall give elsewhere. 


No. 11.5. 


Helationc della corte di Roma del Sig" Aluise Contarlni^ 
oV/r tinno 1P32 al 1635. {Arch, Fen.) [^Repon on the 
'jourt of Rome by Aluise Contsirini, 1632 to 1635.] 


.V v^^ry copious report in 35 chapters, containing- 140 pages, and 
doubly important, hersiise Aliiii!''p Copiarin i had proceeded directly from 
Prance co Rf'me. and was therefore more capable of forming a iudguient 
resper^^ng the very peculiar position assumed at that tunc m politics by 


respe rang tne 
Fft* linst del 


describes the spiritual and temporal administration of the 


JKW. 

He considers it to be entirely monarckiical. Of all the old congrega- 
tiohs, one only, tbui of the Inquisition, assembled reguInrK They have 
no other privileges than that people still drew up llieir c.-Image^ when 
tlicy met Hiem, that they were invested with the purple, and retained 
a voici. In the election of tlie pontiiT ; but the pope :s so little dispoi^ed 
towards r.hem, that in alfoirs of weig'it, he would raUier ihe services 
uf inleruir prelatcri, whose hopes depended prindpaily on himself, than 
of cardinals, who we^c already possessed of more imlependence. 

But tiiH more closely the rein is drawn, bO much the raorr does au- 
thority become weakened. [“ ancient veneration is nowadays much 
diminished/’] 

The inhabitants of Urbino were more particularly disconteutd. The 
sabje 4 :t!i of that duchy complain much of the change, calling the govem- 
metrt of the pne.sts a tyranny, they having no other care than that t>f 
entichiug and advancing themaedveh.” J The author perpetually complaais 
that Urhino sbould have fallen inhJ the lisuds of the «nmenting It hs 
a gfmt kiss to Spain aad Venice. 

a serowd (*art, he describes the personal quahtiea n[ those concerning 
whom he treats. ['* Pope Urban % III. was born in April, 1567 (odiera 
vwf 1^9) ; thus he appi^aching the 69th year of his age ; but he pre* 
the ftwee of his eonstitnrion, which is not subject to any malady, as 
wttlk as the vigour of his Jutollect He is of middle height and dark 
oompleittoii, his hair is white, his eye quick, his utterance rapid, his tern- 
|Wt|aMit Bgngtdfie and bilious. He livea ri<^idlv by rule. He regulates 
Idl ao^owi in great measure by the motions of the heaveni- with respdet 
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to whidi he hae great knowledge, although be has prohibited the atudy of 
them to all others under pain of the heaviest censures. His movements 
are sudden, and so violent, that they sometimes border on absurdity ; for 
he cannot take patience and restrain them ; but he says that this com - 
motion of the bile from time to time is very useful, by stimulating the 
natoral heat to the preservation of his health. He rides, takes pleasure 
in the country, wal^, and is fond of exercise. J9e does n ot troubfo 
Mmaelf w j ip^ thinp-a ,.gg.jiyrqng ; and all these things^'coVcdr tb maSett 
probable that he wQl yet have some years of life, al&ough he fell off very 
considerably during my sojourn at his court. 

''He attained to the pontificate after an uninterrupted service at court of 
more than thirty years. He was first a prelate of the Segnatur^. and 
afterwards governor of Fano. Soon after this second promotion, be 
bought offices at court, and ultimately the clerkship of the chamber ; this 
he did with rhe help of his paternal uncle, Fiancesco fiarberini, a prelalt* 
of little repute, but of great wealth, accnmulated with Florentine parsi- 
mony. Clement Ylll. employed him in various offices, but particularly 
in relation to the new cutting of the Po, and from this liave arisen in 
great measure the present contentions with the republic respecting 
boundaries, which result in part from the knowledge he possesses of this 
matter, and in part from his resentment at the affair not having been con- 
dneted at that time according to his wishes. He was then, by tbe same 
Clement, sent as nuncio into France, first as nundo-extraordinary for the 
baptism of the present king, and afterwards as nuncio in ordinary to his 
fa&er, Henry IV., when he proved himself a most zealous defender of 
the ecclesiastical immunities. Paul V., successor of Clement, confirmed 
him in the said legation of France, and afterwards made him cardinal and 
legate in Bologna. On his return to Rome he was appointed prefect of 
the segnatura of justice, a very honourable office, and an employment of 
high importance. Fin^y, in 1623, he attained to the pontificate by 
means of ve^ crafty practices, in the place of GregQry XV., being then 
in his fifty-sixth year, and now he is going through the thirteenth year of 
his reign, to the displeasure of the who^c court, to which, no less tlkan to 
sovereigns, short pontificates are the most advantageous, for in these 
there is more regard paid to every one, there is a greater abundance of 
favours, and the pontiffs do not proceed as if the papacy were au here£- 
tary succession ; the court, moreover, finds that in general there proceed 
more employment and better fortunes from the frequency cf change. 

" In every position, tlie pope always held a high opinion of bimself, 
desiring to tnle over others, and shewing contempt for the opinions of bU, 
He seems now to prctceed more liberally, since he finds himself in a posi* 
tion einineat above al^ others. He has great talent, but not sound jmlg- 
ment ; talent, for in things that depend on himself done, and whi<di cor« 
cem his person and honse, he has always attained to the objects be has 
proposed to accomplish, without shrinking from those intrigues and 
artifices which are, indeed, entirely congenU to hie nature, as was seen 
in his canvass for the papacy, during whi«^ he found means to reconcile 
in his own fkvour the two opposite fw^ona of Borehese and Ludoririo, 
mmrely by making each beheve him the enemy or the other. 9nt to 
^ general aflaira, wherein judgment is demanded, that the interetfi of Hhe 
Apostolic See may be brou^t into harmony with those of Other pdhoss 
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the pope han been observed to be always deficient in it. This was made 
evident in the affair of the Valteliine, and in the war of Mantua, which 
would not have 0':carred if the pope bad declared against the first inno- 
vator , in the loss of Mantnai attributed to the aupplies received by the 
Germans from the Eocleaiaatic^ States, and without which they must have 
raised the siege or perished ; and in the act of conferring the prefecture 
i>f 'Koine on hia nephew, thus depriving the Apostolic Sue of the presence 
of so luony ministers of foreign princes, who form its finest ornament, 
while he barthened the nephew himself with a load of envy, veaations, 
and cares, the post, too, being absolutely untenable after the death of the 
ponCifT. A fui ther proof of hia want of judgment may be found in the 
unworthy mode of treatment adopted towards the ambassador of your 
aerenity, my predecessor, in suffering him to depart without satisfaction ; 
as nbu) in the last joint protection of France, first advised and consented 
to through Cardinal Antonio, his nephew, then retracted and forbidden, 
with a manifestatioii of excessive artifice, doc to say deceit, which was 
evHl»^.nt to the whole world, and to the production of a division in his own 
hou»e. 1 say nothiug of the great injury received by the Catholic religion 
in FUiidcrs md Germany under the present pontificate , the perils caused 
to Italy by h:is refusal of dispensation to the duke of Mantua, and atili 
iuor{^ D) the pope's having conducted himself in a manner that ha? dis- 
gusted all princes, great and small, to such an extent that no one of them 
is friendly towards him, so that he is rendered incajwblc ot exercising 
toWfirds them those offices of authority and of patainal advice by which 
they uaghl have been pacified and drawn together for the defence of 
ii^ligioa i yet these offices have always been so careful!]^ exercised by pre- 
\ioUp pontiffs and considered so peculiarly their own, tlint to mainta^ii 
their title of rouiinon father, whence proceeds all the venertidon professed 
^or them. ai>d lo preBier\'e union among the Christian princes, which is to 
tlMUBs ihe sonrcff ot great authority, tln^y have ex|K>sed themselves to many 
Hawrds, jomneyings, and penis, their naute of father excusing them ivom 
alter.Uon to those punctilios wliich serve ps so effectuoi an impediment to 
the intervention of other princes 

present pope ha? always professed to be neutral, making it his 
glorv chat has enriched and aggrr^udized his house without batmiiiDg 
for domains in the kingdom of Triples, or submitting tc receive nvours 
from great priuceh, llis faecret uiellaations are, nevertheless, tovrardathe 
Fren-m ; ttieir promptitude and dehsuiiacd boldness being most congenial 
to the (character of his holiness, as was manifested by great dlimon- 
sirtlious be made wlieu La Rochelle was taken. He recc^mniMided peage 
witih the English, that France might hasten to the aid of Casale, thssi 
besieged by the Spaniards ; advising the French al the »;ame time to seiae 
ami retain Ptnaroic for the requisite preservation of an equilibrium in 
Italy. Hr constantly discovered pretexts for deferting or dimini^ii|| the 
Mtotoura reqpaired by Germany, so that an opinion prevailed, and atill exiate, 
IImiI his holiness was grieved for the death of the king of Swedent and that 
hii rgtomea more, or mberfeavs leas, for the progm of the Prp tertwta . 

Itmt of tho Augtriaftfc. It U Also generally believedi that eveuttSS^ 
the pupi* should lie led to some union with the Spaaiaida by Cardinal 
loi^hcrtno, who is altogether Spanish, it would most probably terminate 
ih more decided than ever. And the oauae it this ; (kat aa the 
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pope proceeds by artifice and intrigue, and believes that the Spaniards do 
the same, there must always be more apprehension of mntjal deceptions 
between them than of the confidence proper to a sincere nnion."] 

>Ve do not think it necessary to repeat the description of the nephews 
given by Alnise Contarini. Even Francesco Barbenno, although most or 
dl beloved by the pope, and completely devoted to businebs, was yet 
entirely dependent on his uncle. There has never been a papal neph^/ 
more assiduous in the labours of the state than he, who never permits 
himself to take the slightest recr^tion ; but it is also true that none has 
ever effected less than he has done.'^J 

Contarini declines all description of rhe cardinals, remarking tliat a 
confirmed hypocrisy prevailed through the whole body. One cardinal, 
though in perfect health, shall make pretence, to facilitate his path to the 
popedom, of being most infirm ; tottering in his walk, coughing at every 
word ; and if tie stir abroad, it is only close shut in his litter. Another, 
being an able statesman, shall nevertheless pretend co be avei-se from and 
ignorant of all business ; while others talk, he is dumb ; if questions are 
asked, he shrugs his shoulders ; or if he reply, it is only in general terms.’'] 
One might be tempted to believe that we have here the onginal of the 
fable invented with respect to the elevation of Sixtus V. 

Next comes the third part ; and this describes political relations. It is 
full of the most acute, impressive, and animated observation ; and as we 
have said, is for us the most valuable part of the report. 

However well disposed to the French Pope Urban might be, he did o'it 
always comply with their requests as regarded ecclesiastical affairs. [** It 
inust however be confessed that they have required very difficiilt conce.s- 
sions ; such, for example, as the right of nominating to the abbeys of Lor- 
raine, ihe annulling of the marriages of Duke Charles of Lorraine, and of 
Monsieur, with others of similar character.”] Neither was Francesco 
Barberino so well disposed to the French party as his uncle : but though 
the French no longer hoped for any express declaration in their fiivour, 
they also knew that the pope would not act against them. FJvea this was 
a great advantage for their side, since being considered favourable to 
France, the opposite party did rot trust him. 

But all the more dissatisfied were the Spaniards. They reproached 
Cardinal Borgia for having permitted Urban VII J. to be elected : and it 
was affirmed that this cardinal bad been won over to do so only by the 
promise of manifold favours. In the negotiations relative to the ValieUine, 
in the general policy of the French, and in the position maintained by 
Bavaria, the Spaniards affirm that the inffuenoe of Urban's disinclination 
might be constantly perceived. Barberino, on the otiier hind, mointatned 
that the concessions be had made to Spain had been met by no ariknow- 
ledgment from them. It is obvious that the midunderstauding was 
mutual. 

Contarini discusses the relations of Rome to Venice more iViUy than all 
besides. He considers the difficulties between them to arise chiefly from 
this; that whereas other states were either feared by Rome is more 
powerfiil than herself, or neglected by her as less powerfhl, Venice was 
rmnled and treated as an equal. 

It was already a source of displeasure to Rome that the English and 
Dutch should enjoy certain immunities in Venice. But if once the Mn* 
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purol jurisdiction presumed to laj nandfi uu the person of an ecclesiastic, a 
^enerd storm immediately arose. 

Tbe ambasbador is nevertheless of opinion that the Venetians must 
!iC/C permit themselves to be trifled with. The nuncio was enjoined to 
maintain the friendly relations with all such Venetian priests as were 
fav«mrites wit^h the peopiep and had the largest number of penitents to 
ooufisss. [‘And your exocilencies may rest assured that by means of 
such men, the nuncios contrive to extract the very marrow of all 
secrets/'] So much the more needful was it that the republic should in 
no easv> relinquish her authority over them. 

lu addition to all thiis, there were moreover oontinaal disputes about 
the boundanea. Urban VHl. was in no respect to he regarded as the 
promoter of Venetian interests. He was in particnlar disposed to advance 
\.nroua to the prqudicc of Venice. 


No. 116. 

delli inaiattia e marfe del Card^ Ippolyio Aldo- 
brandino^ camerlengodi iS** Chiesa col fine della grandezza 
del Papa Clemente VIII, 1638. of the illness 

Auil death of Cardinal Ippolyto Aldobrandiuo, chamberlain 
of the holy church, and of the close of the greatness of 
i^ope Clement Vfll. icn.l.] 

extraordinary impression was prouuced in Rome by the suddeu 
dovtnfal of the Aldcbrandini family, which had been so lately founded. 

It wan under the inHueaoeof this impression that the little work, before 
04 HVdS written. That great genius has hemin overwhelmed by death’] 
Of the whole house, the daughter of Giovanni Giorgio iddobrsn- 
ciilio alone remained, —and would necessarily inherit incaiculable riches. 

The state of sociery in Rome is not hsdly depicted in tlic following 
nassag^. [^^The Aiarquis Lodovico Lanti, Count Omranni Francesco da 
Bagni, Berlitigieri Gassi, and .Bernardinu Biscia, all fou: emuloasly 
l> 4 >mfig for the pontificate of thur uncles, are desiring (o receive the 
Pwacess Aldobraudina in marriage. ”] Tn the prospect of their oiide’s 
plevafitm to the pajiacy, the nephews-pre«iumptive were strug^bng 'for the 
tend of the richest beii^ess. 

Bof; n wither the marriage they sought, nor tne power of ‘‘the nephew,” 
waa tn he attained by any one of them. 

Ippofvta married a IWrghese. Our author is in fitmost astonish- 
lUftet at this, because Paul V. ted perseruted the Aldobrandini, and b|d 
temrisoMd ^ father of Ipj'olita himself, yet now she gives her hand to 
ki^g;jRMii.«iienliew. 

fw later ufey however, as we know, she did in (bet fall to the lot 
<Mf a aqAew to the reigning pontiff, Inaoi^nt X., to whom Sihe was 
iteteml oy the draumstances and interests of the Roman court. 
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No. 117. 

Rdi^ioiM di q. Ztujtnne Nani Proif ritornato di ambaa^ 
ciatore estraordinario da Roma^ 1641, 10 Luglio. (^Arch- 
Ven.) [Report of ZuanneJNai^ on roturDing from bb 
embassy extraordinary to Rome, 10 July, 1641.^ 

Disagreements of Tarioiis kinds were continually arising between Hoose 
and Vcmce ; m the year 1635, there occurred one of the most extraordi- 
nary kind. 

A magnificent ins cripfan in pompons terms, had been erected in 
the Sala Regia outlie Vatican, by Pius IV., to record an achievemeDt 
of the Venetians on which they prided themselves greatly, and which 
made a splendid figure in their annals, a victory, namely, gained over 
Frederick Barbarossa, and by which, as they affirmed, they had saved 
Alexander 111. from destrnctiun. 

But the terms of this inscription had gradually come to be thought 
unwarrantable in Rome. That the phrase By the benefits of the Venc' 
tian RepuUic, the dignity of the pontiff was restored,'*] * should be 
exhibited, was held by the constantly increasing rtgonr of orthodoxy to be 
a kind of affront. The spirit of contention for rank then rulifig the 
world, seized cn this long past and almost forgotten incident, and 
the truth of the narration, as it appears in Venetian wnteri of history, 
began moreover to be generally called in question. Disputants appear^ 
in print on both sides of the question. 

This is a question that even to the present day has been mure than once 
revived. 

I cannot believe that any one possessing the slightest netxon of 
historical examination and criticism can remain doubtful respecting it. 

But however that may be, it was at all events not historical conviction 
alone, but political jealousy in addition, that induced Urban VIII. first, to 
alter that inscription, and finally, to erase it altogether. 

It was in the same light that the matter was viewed by the Republic ; 
the disputes respecting the boundaries, aud tliose concerning the piece* 
dence the new prefect becoming daily more embittered, Venice, for 
some time, sent no regular ambassador ro Rome. 

Accordingly, Nani, who went thither in the year 1636, was only am- 
bassador extraordinary. He remained nm'ertheless nearly three years and 
a half, and his report shews that he liad acquired a considerable acquaint- 
ance with the court 

The chief purpose of ois mission was to prevail on the pope to support 
the Republic in case of her being attacked by the Turks, which at that time 
seemed highly probable. 

It is ail extraordinary fact, that this request came at a momeDt 
which made it particularly acceptable to the pope. He could oppose 
this necessity of the Republic to the perpetual demands of the bouaii 
of Austria, then so hardly pressed by the Protestants and the French. 

The ambassador would gladly have moved him to a medimtioii aho 
between the belligerent powers ; but the pope did not enjoy the geMrel 
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cunBdence indispensable to such an alLempt. There were so many 
causes of bitterness contiaiiaUy arising between the pontiff and the 
crowns, that his authority had become powerless, not to say hateful, 
aiciong them/’] 

Thb ambassr-dor also remarks the inclination of Urban to make a 
ilispUy of ir^ilitary force. Whoever desired to stand well with him 
must turn the convetsation to his fortresses; to which be fre 4 ueDtly 
alluded himself. He even declared that he conld bring together 
more than 20,000 men within the space of twenty days. He further 
enuma rated the cerritories that he posstssaed. For immediate neoes* 
saries he had laid by 400,000 scodi, and it woe believed that of the five 
milMons left by Sixtus V., three stiU remained in the Castle St. Angelo. 

Let UB now observe in what manner Nani describes the person mode 
of administration adopted by Urban VIII. 

[*' The pontiff is in the beginning of the 73rd year of his age, and at the • 
cloae of the 1 7 th of hia pontificate ; no pope baa enjoyed so long a period ' (> 
of jjfOVcmmehr 'Tor 'a splice of 3^4 years. He is robust and vigorous, and ia 
gralified at being 50 considered : indeed, if we except occasional attacks of 
internal Oi^ordiTs to which he appears subject, bis constitution and 
heakV. are such that tie may still last many years. He adopts the most 
ua^ol measures for the preservation of his health, and as he now feels 
himself becoming older, he applies leaa to business, with regard to which, 
however, he has rarely inflicted on himself more labour than was pleaaant 
Ui him. 'Che iporniitg ia passed in g'ving audience and other affoirs, the 
iifternoon is ia.erved for rest and conversation with tho.^e of his imme- 
diate circle, in which he is cheerful and facetious, as in more important 
diiccurse he is learned and eloquent. Even while giving audience, hi 
willingly passes from the matter in negotiation, to subjects of an inter- 
esting or atndioua cbaractier, to whirh he is much diev itcd. He pos- 
great talents and great qualities, has a wonderful memory, with, 
couragr and energy that sometinies render him too firmly fixed to hi«t 
uwti 'ideas. He has extensive powers of inteUcrt, increased by expe- 
rience of government and tlie world. He thinks very highly of hia 
own o'^inion. and therefore does net love taking counsel, nor does he much 
regard tlai qualities of his ministers who might nevertheless give Htcreeeed 
force to hia measures. He ia not in>tch disposed 10 confer favoors, and 
is of hasty temper ; no that even with the ministers of sovereign prmoea, 
he cannut always dissemble hia impetuosity. Ho likes to be treat^ wiUi 
address, and if there be any motliud by which the nund of bib 
botinew can be diverted from its determifkatiou, it is by this alone ; of if 
one cwmiot always succeed by it, theiw is in any case one good result, that 
rf he will not yield, at least be does not break off in nicger. 

I; were much to be desired that the present government had a mace 
ostciMiire and more efficient ‘ Consolta beiauss, where dssciiidonL ia 
watittiigi reamn will aometimes be wanting likewisb ; and it is oavlain 
thsi; the mi&lBters are but few, and stiU fewer are those who hnvn any 
OullMirity or weight at the paUn, With the pontiff himeetf, no Om b 
known to have influence, a^ hia holiness places Us own optnion ah^ 
that uC sU I the otheia are wont either to applaud, or at least eonfclm 
to it. In former timea it was uanal for the |^e to have thiee or tw 
wdiMMls near his person, with whom all more important sAutweio 
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cusied before they were determined on, and it was then held to be part of 
the nephews’ secret policy to introduce their own dependants into the 
confidwce of their uncle, to the end that these might lead or win him 
over on occasions where they could not themselves appear, or did not 
wish toVeveal their inclinations. 

** Barbarino has not chosen to circumvent the freedom of the pope 
in this manner, but reserving to himself exclusively the place imme- 
diately next the ear of his holiness, he compels all others to remain 
at a distance, and to submit their own opinions to his sole judgment, not 
seeming pleased that any should speak to the pope on business without 
having first communicated with himself. Yet he does not avail Inmself 
of this authority, which he alone enjoys, with that liberty which might 
perhaps be advantageous to the public good, and to his own interests ; 
so that, not daring to lift a breath against the resolutions or opinions 
of the pope, he frequently assumes the appearance of being equally ob- 
stinate with his holiness Umself, and by this means has subjects himself 
to the displeasure of kings and other sovereigns, with the dislike of their 
ministers, for not diverting or preventing manji strange and disagreeable 
occurrences. 

Under the pontificate of the present pope, the cardinals complain 
accordingly, more particularly those created by him, of not being 
treated with openness or confidence. The cardind-nephew employs the 
services of very fisw ministers, while the vast amount of business and 
other causes might seem to make him r'iquire many Panoirola and 
Ricchi, auditors of the Rota, are those raesc admitted to his intimacy 
and most frequently employed. 

** Paocirolu is a man of advanced age and great experience ; he was 
employed in Piedmont respecting the peace, even from the time V'heu 
the wars of Mantua commenced. He is employed in affairs connected 
with the administration of the Ecclesiastical States, and as 1 have not had 
to transact any business with him, I have nothing to relate concerning his 
personal qualities. 

Ricchi is a man of high character, pr')mpt and sagacious ; he dii-ecta 
almost all affairs with foreign princes, and has more particularly the 
management of those pertaiuing to the Republic. He is entirely 
dependent on Uarberino, a circumstance which renders him particularly 
acceptable to the lord cardinal ; he has encountered many vexations 
from some of the foreign ministem, bnt is upon the whole greatly liked. 
He has no other experience than that derived from his pi esenr employ- 
m^t, which is an important one ; mv business has always been transacted 
with him, and your excellencies will remember to have Been him frequently 
described in my lettten, as well as in his official documents. In the 
management of affairs, he displays address and coolness, with equal 
abUi^ and diligence. He spealu of the most serene Republic with all 
possible expressions of reveren'ce and devotion. He has it much at heart 
to secure a certain matter touching the pensions of the cardinal his brother, 
respecting which 1 have written at other times. 

To these I will add Monsignore Cecca, secretary of state, becAoseheis 
at present assisting in the negotiations of the league. He has not more 
than ordinary talent, but from long experience in his office, has a cKnnjie-* 
•taut knowledge of business. He is considerably advanced in years, and 
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19 believed to be near to the c^rdinalate ; though aut greatly beloved by 
tiie nephews r he is much reaptscted on account of the regard ^rne to him 
by hiB holiness. When the present pontiff was nuncio at the court of 
France. Cecca was in the service of his secretary, and by a marvellous 
chnge of fortune, ye:: one not ancominon in the Roman court, he stepped 
inh/ the place of his master, who is still living in no very prosperous 
circunistauces, while Cecca enjoys an important office with good revenues, 
and hA» prospects of more than common advancement. There are none 
beside in the circle of Barberino possessing cither credit or talents to merit 
obsnr>i:ation. 

** For the government of the state, there is a ‘ Consnlta' of cardinals 
and prelates, which meets for the discussion uf various matters twice 
in each week. The other congregations are those of the Inquisition, of 
* Propaganda Fide/ of the Council, of the regular clergy, of ceremonial 
rites, oTid other interests of a similar character. But the whole affair 
resolves itself into mere talk, because the decision rests entirely with his 
holiness and the nephew. A congregation of state is held from time to 
time in the presence of the pope, for purposes of higfh importance ; but 
none take part in these councils eicepting the cardinals created by himself 
pr ot^rs hi his confidence, or who have served in nunciatnres. Kven 
this, too, serv^ rather for th^ ratification of dedsions than for the detet- 
muiatkon of them by discussion, because nothing is deliberated on, or pre- 
sentcii as a decree, except in confoniiity with the opinion either expreWed 
u€ to be understood as that of hia holiness ; and indeed the pontiffs 

ar^ wont to complain that they have not any one In whom they may con 
Ade, ail the cardinals living with their eyes turned on those foreign pnuces 
with whom their interests are connected.''] » 


Xo. IIS. 

UuccKmio dilw coM> pill ( ousidevahit'r che sono occcrsc net 
di Honia in :emp} di None" Crto. Bait, Spcida. 
(fRcli^iLioii of ibe most iiiipoi*taut events that have takeu 
placu iu the governiucut of Uomo during the time of Mon- 
signore Gio. Battista Spada.^ 

Respecting the Utter days of Urban VI! T, replete witn pictures of life 
Md amaurr, more espenally of circumstances feUuig within the department 
K'Jt Justice asd the police of the States, and recor.Trd ^v«th unquestionabte 
luaAsiitieity. 

We And the old contentions still prevailing amOn;; the ancient famibes 
of Rome, between the 6 aeian\ and f 'olounesi for example ; not only was 
it dtttoult to effect any egreement between them, but many days wera re- 
tpruTd even for drawing up ihe domnnent, wherein the history of tkmr 
iRM^mb was of necessity related, with a view to such ogreenient ^ so 
was it make a report by which one or the other would not feel 
Umself insulted. 

Pilplitei wxre also fiequent between the Frendi and Spaniards. Tlicy 
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would meet for example in taverns, each drank to the health of hie own 
sovereigiii offence was soon taken ; but the weaker party remained ino« 
derately quiet, until being reinforced, it could meet its opponent on equal 
ground ; then, assembling on the public places of the dty, they would 
come to blows, and it was not without l^e utmost dilficnlty that the 
bargello could separate them. 

But although thus divided among themselves, they all do their best to 
oppose the court, and rival each other in resistance to the policy of 
Some. 

The ambassadors were most especially diiBcult to manage ; they gra- 
dually set up those pretensions which were subsequently the caut»e of so 
many serious disputes. They not only declared their palaces to be 
sanctuaries and free, permitting nnlawftil games to be established iii 
them ; but they even claimed the right of extending their protection to 
the neighbouring houses. Monsignore Spada naturally opposed these 
pretensions. [*‘ For if so much courtesy had been extended to the lords 
ambassadors as that none should enter their honsea or families, the ex- 
tent to which they now desired to carry the matter was too great, being no 
less than that no execution should be permitted m the neighbouring 
bouses, or even in the same cluster of buildings (isola).*’] 

Historically considered, the most important incidents ^ere described 
are two attempts on the life of Urban VIIl., which given with the 
most satisfactory authenticity. 

1. [*' Concerning the tri^ of Giacinto Centini, ntphew Cardinal 
d’Asooli, and of certain of his accomplices, — ^Tlie substance was to this 
effect : it having been prognosticated that the cardinal would sncceed to 
the present pontiff, Giacinto Centini, led away by this prophecy, and 
desiring to see it instantly fulfilled, had formed a compact with Fra 
Seralino Cherubini of Ancnna, of the Friars Minor ; Fra Pietro da Palermo 
nn Eremita, who assumed the name of Fra Bernardino ; and Fra Dome- 
nico da Fermo, an Augustinian, for the purpose of seeking to shorten the 
life of our lord the pope by diabolic acta ; and to that effect it was resolved 
to make a ffgure of wax, representing the pope, which was executed ; and 
after many'invocationa of demons, and fiacriAces offered to the same, this 
was melted, destroyed, and consumed at the fire, wUh the Arm belief that 
the said figure being so consumed, the life of Pope Urban must terminate 
with it, and thus make way for the succession of Cardinal Ascoli, uncle of 
Giacinto. 

2. I*' The confession of Tommaso Orsolini of Ttecanate.— That by the 
instigation of Fra Domenico Brnm^iiccio of Bagnarea, ar& AugustiniaTi, he 
had gone to Naples for the purpose of making a pretended discovery to 
the viceroy of a supposed agreement among the princes for the invasion of 
the kingdom of Naples, w^rein his holiness also was to take port, and 
the remedy proposed vms, that either the pope or one of the confecterates 
was to be put to death. This the aforesaid Father Bagnarea offered to do 
bimsetf, provided they would furnish him with S.flW scudi, which he 
would give to thesacristan of his holiness, who was now become incapable 
of labour ; when he, Bagnarea, having succeeded to that oAm, 

have put poison into the host, which his holiness would have to ooMtjSrate 
in the mass ; or otherwise, if he could not succeed in becoming ea e rji rtan , 
he would have contrived that the apothecary Carcurasio, ms itfilive, 
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!(liould poison the medicaments applied to the setoos of his holiness ; 
bnt he did not proceed to the extent of describing all this to the viceroy, . 
hecauae, having intiinated to him that the pope must he put to deathi he 
saw that the viceroy did not entertain that proposal.*’] 


No. 118. 

//uh?riM rHatione delV arigine e progressi deUe rotture nate 
ira la ca$a Barberina et Odoardo Fame9e duea di Parma 
t Ptacenza. yin the Library of Vienna. Hietaria Prof 
iV. 890. '224 leazes.) [^Historical relation of the origin 

and progress of those disputes that have occurred between 
the house of Barberina and Odoardo Famesc, duke of 
Parma and Placentia.^ (Library of Vienna. Historia 
Pr<if. N. 809. 224 leaves.) 

'J'his ia the work of a part'sanv given in the form of a letter, in which 
the crigta ot these coutenLiotia ia wholly attributed to the ill-will of the 
Barbell. The monti of the barons are connected by this author, as well 
as others, with those of the state. The pope readily granted the necessary 
pvmdsfiioii^, because be thus rendered the barons more subservient to 
tvimself. ['• When such monti were erected, the prini*e became security, 
reserving to himself the right to demand their extinction at his pleasure.”] 
I do not find that this work, although voluminous, makes any im- 
portanc disclosures ; and siirce we are not in this case in any want of 
tfueb, it has no great value. The most remarkable part of it is,, without 
doubt, the description of Vope Urban*& auli- Austrian, and in a ce/taai 
seusr aiiti-Catholic tendencies. 

He would sometimes give ic to be undersiood, that though the pro- 
gress made by the Catholics igainsc the heretics was very pleasing to 
hhn, yvr. *^hat there was cause to fear lest this prosperity should some 
disy turn to tJieir injury, by the jealousies that would be excited through- 
out the wotU, lest the empire stumld absorb the last remaining vestige of 
liboity. A report wsr current in all ibe courts that it was to Urban the 
muqpicioni! of Duke Maximilian were to be ascribed, am! which uaused a 
great schifin m the union of those Catholic princes, who were exposed to 
the rhunces of reactions, for they supposed that once the heretics wetu 
subdued, the arms of Aiistria would be turned to the ii^ry of those who 
bad been minudcrs to the greatness of that house , and to say all, there 
wum aosse who in those days^ boiEtcd of knowlgg that the mission of 
tWa, the cotaddential of the house of Barberina, sent into 

Vimiire with the title uum io extraordinary, had received in the most 
pmAruud ooueealment a secret command to excite the Freneh king to 
vai&yla in the commotions of Germany, to the end that, acting in ctmoert 
with Bavariai ho might devise a method for raising up some barrier 
^gttnst (lie increasing power of Hie house of Austria.” 

This pfoves at least that suen v'ews were prevalent at the time. 
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No. 120. 

Della vita di Papa Urhano VIII. e hiatoria del sno ponhji- 
cato^ acritta da Andrea Nieoletti. (8 volumes m folio MS.) 
QThe life of Pope Urban VIII. and history of his pon- 
tificate, by Andrea Nieoletti.^ (8 volumes in folio MS.) 

It is much to be regretted that there are ao few good, or even available 
biographies of the persons most eminent in history. 

The cause of this deficiency must not be ascribed to indifference to 
their memory ; this was, indeed, most commonly very highly estimated, 
if not overrated, by those connected with them ; it may be attributed to 
the following cause : — 

At first, when the remembrance is still fresh, and materials migh* 
readily be gathered, certain scruples are felt with regard to contempo- 
raries ; the whole truth is not told ; a multitude of iudividuals would be 
compromised, and numberless animosities called forth against the subject 
of the memoir himself. 

At a later period, and when contemporaries also have disappeared, when 
courage might be found for speaking, the memory of the hero has also 
become faint, the materials are scattered, the interest itself declined, 
and awakens only in the minds of thosr who desire to mvestigate the facts 
for historical purposes^ 

In this state of things, the following expedient was frequently adopted in 
Italy. 

1%e materials existing were handed over to some trusted friend or ser- 
vant of the house, who being well and personally informed of the general 
facts, then placed them together, arranged them duly, and formed them 
into a connected narrative ; yet this was not intended for the press, it was 
preserved in MS. among the family aunals. 

In this manner the susceptibilities of the contemporary were spared; 
while yet the possibility was retained of reviving the rapidly fading 
memoiy at some future time, and presenting il in all the fulness 
truth. 

To this class of works belongs the biography of Andrea Nieoletti. 

It contains the recollections of the Darberini family respecting the per- 
sonal character and various transactions of Urban vlll. But the mash 
of the work, and that which gives the volume its balk, is the collected 
correspondence, of which all is inerted, of the ambassadjrs belonging to 
the twenty-one years uf Urban's poutiftcate. 

This biography is, ia fact, essentially formed of a compilation of tli"^ 
despatches from the different nunciatures. 

Not the final reports, the rclationi,*' properly so called, but the de- 
spatches themselvesi as was most fitting to a biography. Tlic pepe con- 
stantly appears in this work as bimself directing, dclennining, aud actiiur. 

1 have observed that similar compilations were attempted in Venire > 
but as the active proceedings of the republic do not appear, and only the 
mass of the reports presented ia placed before us, without any of their 
effects becoming apparent, the attention very soon becomes distracted a»M 
wearied. 
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Iffc the work of Nicolctti tb^ case ia totally different ; the vocation of 
the papacy, the complicated political *'*OBition of Urban VI II., the 
immediate hearirij^ of each report on some important circumstance of 
genera.* history — all tend to produce unity of purpose, and awaken 
interest. 

It is obviodS that the roHces here presented in relation to the period of 
the thirty years' war must needs Lave especial importance ; and in fact 
they throw light on it at every point. 

It must be allowed, that where the author attempts a judgment, or 
^elste<» 1 fact from hi.s own authonty. we cannot follow him altogether 
rifhoaC reserve. Here and there he may probably have been unable to 
procure authentic information ; but the officii is not tc be concealed, even 
in the origin and first conception of such a work. 1 will cite but one 
px^iuiple. In the 3rd volume of his w'ork, p. 673, Nicoletti affirms that 
Urban VI TL had heard of the ronrlusion of peace between France and 
Emtland with much bitter grief II rammarico fa acerbissimo "), while 
fpim Aldise Contarini, who took a personal share in all the negotiations, 
we Icaiu that Ihe pope had even advised those negotiations and that con- 
chiiiioii TSe error of Nicoletti proceeds from the fact, that amidst the 
'^nonnous .'iccumulation of correspondence before him, this notice had 
t.*sra|»ed his observation, and rhut he judged the pope according to his own 
idea ot wW was demanded from Urban’s ecclesiastical position. Many 
siimldi* instances occur, but these do not prevent us from believing tlie 
'luthor where he merely gives extracts 

li; is the practice of Nif oletti to insert ttic papers in their whole extent, 
Wita such changes only as are demanded by the form of narrative. Thn 
utmost deviation that he can have made is to misplace cerUinparticidaFs, 
or omit eeatain documents. Wc, from the nature of his charge, which 
inerml^ consisted In arranging the papers given him, and from the cha- 
rofitlF of the work, whicii was n.it intended for the public, this was not 
of fioressitj to be anticipated, nor have I found any tnae of its being 
dond. 

Akhojfh 1 havo proRpedisd dil'.geutly through a]l thrae rolumeii, and 
have not twglerted the opportunity of making, rnywlf acqnsinted with 
himwiual matenaU of so mudi 'inporHinoi!, it wo’ild nevcrtheleaa be 
impOMible to give a more nimute account of them la thia place. Who- 
erer Im ooenpied himnwlf with the examhiatioa of coirespoodence arill 
lemembor how much he haa bten compciled to read before attaining to a 
clear perception of any one fact. Fot mairrials so difiTuM. I cannot find 
-pMM! in thi. work. 

'Xhera follow., however, the description of the ia.t momenta.of Urban 
whioh ia highly rrmarkablc; as also of his p««dvtnal character, an 
Nu\ik)ttl ronceiecd it. 

VolHine Viii.. near die clow ; — [“ li* thow days (uwarda the end of 
JwBpi Aw heat in Home was excesaivc, and even much more periloua than 
cvnmeoni naverthelese, the pope believing himmlf to be aomewhet 
ltd from hia malady, and knowing that seventeen chorahea were 
wUhmd then hiahop«t while Cerdinal Oniueidi, who hed retnrned ftom 
thtMiMlaturo of France, had not received the bat of his eardinalate, declared 
tint be wetOd hoU a consistory on the approaching Monday. Cardinal 
WgtomttboUiht that he might also induce htin to complete theprofnotloa 
Tot. fir. 2 i> 
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of 6ome cardinals ; for which cause he did not oppose his purpose by 
representing his dangerous state of weakness, and the slow ferer that 
might be r^onbled by that exertion, but rather applauded his intentioti 
and encouraged him, as though he had been in good health. The report 
of the intended consistory getting about, while the pope was believed by 
some to be dying, and by others even dead, but that hii death was con- 
cealed, the greater part of Rome was seen to be alarmed, although all put 
on glad looks and pretended to rejoice at tiie restoration of the pontiff’s 
health. But Cardinal Barberini perceiving afterwards that tito pope 
would not proceed to the promotion of any cardinal, although eight were 
wanting to the sacred college, either because he was not a'atisficil with the 
persons proposed to him, or because he desired to leave that office his 
successor, then made an earnest attempt to dissuade him by powerful 
reasons and pressing entreaties from bolding the consistory at that tioie ; 
and he laboured all the more eagerly because he saw that, besides the pro- 
bable injury to the pope, he should himself be discredited and lose in the 
general esteem, since the cardinals of his proposing not being promoted, 
the report universally prevailing of his having lost fotonr with the pope on 
account of the wars, would receive confirmation, and the opinion tlUt if 
Urban’s life were prolonged, the oardiual Antonio would obtain the supre- 
macy, would be strengthened. The pontiff not being moved by these 
arguments and prayers, Monsignor Hoscioli, knowing that he should 
oblige Cardinal Barberini, and help to preserve the Kfe of his holiness by 
dissuading him from the said resolution, and confiding in thegood^wdl of 
the pope towards himself, determined to adopt every means, even using 
the nanres of the cardinals and of the whole city, to prevail on him for the 
abandonment of that consistory. Having taken, therefore a befi(tiB|; 
opportunity, he entered the apartments of the pope, and kneeling before 
him, declared that he did not propose to supplicate him in the name of 
his ministers, nor on the part of his nephews, or of the house of Barberini, 
but of the whole city of Hume ; for that his holiness having been chosen 
for the welfare of the nations, and for the safety of the church, whmi 
abandoning the cire of his own persun by exposing himself, while still 
weak, to the danger of accident, abandoDed at rhe same time the whole city 
and the government committed to him by the church, to the extreme gnef 
of all . that his welfiire or peril was of more consequence to Chnstendom 
in general than to the house of Barberini, or to his holiness himself ; and 
that, therefore, if he would not defer the fatigue of that consistory at the 
prayers of bis nephews, he should do so at least for cbe entreatim of all 
Rome, which implored him to comply. The pope, afrer reflecting for e 
time, replied that hr did noc desire to prolong his lUs further, knowing 
that the pontificate was a burthen no longer suited to his strength, and 
that God would provide for his church. After this reply, having re- 
mained silent for a time, Monsignor Roscioli perceived that the pope had 
bis eyes ftill of tears, and raising them to heaven with sighs, he burst into 
fervent prayera to God, imploring the Divine Majesty to release hfan from 
thi^resenc life, wherewith he seemed to be grievously wearied. 

^‘The Monday appointed for holding the consistory having arrived, a vast 
muhitade of people assembled at the palace, «uirioii8 to see tfa* pepe, 
whom but shortly before they had believed de^. Scarcely had he wdeMti 
before the cardinali perceived that his life was indeed qiproachlr^ m endf 
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for he looked languid and pale, and had almoBtloat the power of utterance ; 
towards the end of the Gonsistory more particularly he appeared to have 
almost insensible. This was attributed to the ezcessjve heat of 
the seascm, inoreased by the crowd of people who had found their way in ; 
but neither did the miulacers nearest to tlie pope's peiaou, nor Cardinal 
Barberini himself, escape reproach for not having prevented the pontifT 
from exposing himself to that fatiguing office, the people not knowing the 
dTorrs that had been made to divert him from this purpose : for any one 
seeing him m that state of suffering and weakness, would have been moved 
fu p*ty, since it was manifest that the malady had shaken his mind and 
deprived him of all sound judgment respecting the affairs before him. After 
the propositions concerning the churchee had been made,, and after having 
givev. the hat to Cardinal Grimaldi, he left the €!onsistory with his disorder 
greatly aggravated, as had been foretold. 

On die following day he performed an actirni by which he acquired the 
fame of great piety, and which is worthy of record as an cxsniple to ail 
ecr,keiiieiiic^l princes. This was to summon before him certain theologians, 
who were very eminent in that cMsience, and also for probity, being besides 
considered ty the pope to be incapable of adulation. To these divines he 
tint exused a full sUtraient to be given of all the ecrlesiastical estates and 
revenues wherewith he bad euricbed the house of Barberiui during the 
time of his pontificate, commanding them to declare whether he in 
oTvywise exceed^ his power and authority ; since he waa prepared to take 
back from his nephews whatever might burthen bia conscience before the 
tvibnnai oi God. Tbc theologians were Cardinal de Lugo, Father Tor- 
quato de Cupis, of the order of Jesuits, and some others And tbe pope 
was eiuxinraged to this act by the serenity he perceived on ^he countenance 
of Cardinal Barbermi, when having summoned him first of all, he made him 
iicquaiiit«J with liis pur^ioBe ; so that, nolwichstandlng the late shadows of 
^embi lietwaan them, he aeemed almost duq^Hwd to take his advice on the 
jmbji-cf Tbe cardinal applauded the piety of bis hoiine^j, and shewed 
particular satisfaction respecting that intention, hoping ^h'U greatec 
blewregv from the most bountiful hand of God, idnce all this was to be 
done wrtety for the satisfaction oC the Divine Majesty It is sdia chat the 
nnmimous opinion of the theologians was thu ; that his lioliness, having 
onriched lus nephews, might with a safe conscience permit them to enjoy 
nil tiic weahb he had conferred on them, and that for two reasons : First, 
that having promoted many persons to the cardinalate without having 
pfOfiiM them with revenues suitable in thear position, the nephews would 
thns be in a ooadillon to supply them according to th^r need. The other 
nuksoii why the conscieiice of the pope should be tranquil was, that the 
my^hinn aformid hwiiiiR in that longTei^ni, and dnriwg the wan, iucarred 
th*' hatnd and boatthty of various princea, it waa rmaaiiahle tlwt tlu^ 
ahuald be ieft in a aoaditioit to defend themaeWai and maintain their 
(WA : i» waa erea neoeiaary to the crtMlit of the Aimatolic See that they 
nhffiild not be oontewmed, aa frequently happena to those who are rednoed 
Awn an nainent p(«tioa to an iuferior one : thus the being well nro- 
tlAd with rkhea and with the gooda of fortune, wonld bnl tend to 
them moiw reapeoted : besidea which, the aaid nephews were by 
neture endowed wiA an much Chnatian charily, that they wonld apjriy 
tteae rctenwes to the benefit of the poor aed for ocher pious uaes. By 

2 D 2 
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these and similar reasonings the pontiff appeared to be tranquil- 
lized. 

He proceeded then to prepare for death, vhich be felt in himself to be 
approaching ; but amidst these thoughts and dispositions he yet shewed 
himself in all his conversations to be full of a just anger against the princes 
of Italy ; feejing a deep grief that it must remain recorded of his ponti- 
ficate how those potentates had leagued themselves against him, ami had 
assailed the States of the Church with their armies. For this ^use he 
sometimes broke out into bitter reproaches against them, as men without 
piety, without religion, and without laws ; imploring on them the just 
vengeance of heaven, and that he might live to see them punished, or at 
least repentant. Peace had already been concluded with them, as hath 
been said elsewhere, being ratified and signed by his holiness ; but in ibbt 
the two cardinals Barberini were not included or named ; whence Uteir 
more faithful adherents were of opinion that while — on account of the life 
of the pope — the house of Barberini was still feared, all possible efforts 
should be made to have the said cardinals declared parlies to and in- 
cluded in that peace, by the Italian princes. And Cardinal Bicchi, who 
went as plenipotentiary to those princes on the part of France, affirmed 
that, not being assured of the pope’s death, they would shew no reluctance 
to negotiate and accept that treaty : but Cardinal Barberini forbade the 
attempt in express terms, commanding Bicchi to do nothing whatever in 
that behalf, even though the princes should of themselves propose the 
arrangement ; nor would he listen to any counsels on thst head, alleging 
as a reason, that the desire to be included and named in the articles 
peace was no othei than an admission oa their parts that they were the 
authors and promoters of the war, to say nothing of the fact that it was 
not usual to iiame the ministers or agents in treaKes of peace, but only the 
princes and chiefs who bad taken part in the war. 

At that time there were, as we have said, eight vacancies in the aaemd 
college of cardinals, for which cause, there was infinite agitation at court, 
so great a number being capable of cccasiouing no small change in the 
position of the edtablisiied factions. The pope, as Cardinal Barberini 
frequently remarked to us, desired that the cardinals should possess a 
greater extent of influence and more abundant revenues, wherefore he 
proposed to reduce the sacred college, by an especial * constinition,' to 
the number of fifty, for which reason it was that he bad decided U> 
moke no further promotions. Barberini, however, knowing that the pope 
would not attain his purpose b> leaving so many vacancies, but would 
confer great benefit on die faction of his successor, entreated him con- 
tinually to yield to the general opinion, and promote as many par- 
sons M were then worthy of the purple ; but all their efforts were vain ; 
the pope rfqilied, that be would not put it in the power of any of his 
successors to quote his example for creating cardinals at the close of !if«, 
thus privately and indecorously, even on his death-bed ; that he had re* 
ceivedon example from Gregory XV., which ha dwred totransniit with 
equal glory to his successors. Other personages then laboured to move 
him, more particularly Cardinal de Lugo, who sought to enforce the avgu- . 
ments of Cardinal Barberini by suggesting that the pope might couftm 
the consistorial decree of the three cardinals already elected, and y^lildv 
had been drawn up after the consistory in which the last promo^n had 
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takfin place % he affirmed th.it Cardinal Barberini, an viee-chancellor, was 
hound to lay this before bis holiness, not that he might promote as was 
tb^ cftse of Gregory, but merely that he might declare the cardinals already 
created and reacr:ed ‘ iu petto/ au aDDoiinoement which appeared re&' 
aonajde to all the sacred college, and for which no new consistory was 
required. But the pontiiT, either because he was displeased with Cardinal 
Barberini for liaving proposed persons not agreeable to his holiness, or 
that he believed he should thus have a more glorious meinory, remained 
unmovable to all entreaty, commanding that none should venture again 
to speak to him of promotion. 

The aspect uf Pope Urban was extremely cheerful, yet full of ma- 
jesty. There was a rertam melancholy m his temperament, so that when 
it was necessary to bleed him, which csually occurred in the spring, there 
proceeded from hi:) veins small particles, os if congealed by that humour. 
Nor without this could he have made so much progress in letters, smre 
philosophers tell us that melancholy contributes to facilitate ihe acquisition 
of eeiences, and to their retention in the mind. The proportions of 
his both and limbs were nobly adjusted ; his stature rather tall, his com- 
jilexion i.iive, ius figure rather musculdr than fat. His head waji large, 
j;Uing O'* Hence of a ^underfill intellect; and a most tenacious memoiy. 
His fortThead was ample and serene, the colour of hts eyes a light blue, 
tlic now well proportioned, the cheeks round but in his latter years 
greatlv atteuiiated , his mouth was full of grarc. his voice sonorous and 
vary H^roeabl#! so that with the Tuscan idiom which he retained aU his 
lifir, iiicre proceeded from those lips the sweetest words, fuU of eloquence, 
adorned with dowers of pcLite learning, of sacred letters, and of aocient 
Aiuifples. From the time ot bis elevation to the prelacy be wore his 
liaaid of a moderate length and square form, and this, with his grey h»i:r, 
hiui an extniruKly venerable xspert. He was in truth so ami iblr. 
ihirt, wuh Mie exception of a ion great openness— unless when restrdin«:d 
'IV the iu'iportancc of the matter lu hand — there was uo fault that rbc 
oUservanr critics could blame jii him. And if he was somerimes 
>»Acited to biigcr, he foon returned ti> his previous goofl humour. I: wus 
i*ie opiTiicfi of sagacious persons, that with Pope Urban it was uporysary 
to be profound] )i learned, or else to possess little, perhaps no learning ; 
for m he did not disdain to be wen over by the acquirenrj'^nts of thr 
speaker in the onr. c ise, .m in the other he so greatly comp ted 
rhe condition of ibe person, that he would himself assist and console him: 
but tihis always ^^upposcs that the latter was not presntning or arrogant, 
abuatkig the humanity and good dispositic^u of the pope, who was ever mobt 
'uiruk and inflexible towards the proud and arrogant, h<’ '<^as gentle and 
benar^ilenl towards the respectful and modest. ... He was most consi* 
derate towards his aforesaid servants, and towards h\s own relations, 
^'kooaing auch ^imes for employing thorn as were regulated ratlier by their 
4'owveiiirnce than by bis own : nor did he disdain occasionally to listen 
pHtience to expressions of feeling or of cumpUint from them. In 
asoludiea also, bo ■seemed to grieve more for the vigils and fatifties of 
hie aitte<idb«ntt, than for his own illness and pain?. He was nut, indeed, 
vtry pat^t of damcars and loud lamentations, but he disliked to refute 
if? to see anv one leave him dissatisfied. He was moat cheerful and p!ea- 
^ant udlH hin more confident ial servants, and would aometimes jest with 
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them and indulge in witticiams. ... He never forgot hie old frienda, even 
when absent or dead, and hb benevolence, in this respect, was admirable, 
whence he commanded Cardinal Biscia, a cardinal of his own creation, 
and one of those in whom he most confided, that he should be careful to 
give him frequent intelligence of them ; and if they were dead, that note 
should be taken of their descendants, to the end that they might be pro- 
vided for as opportunity should offer. 

** There was the utmost plenty of all things in Rome during this pon- 
tificate, and the pope was accustomed to say that he had derived his birtli 
from Florence, but had received all his greatness from Rome. He 
desired that every one should enjoy the prosperity of hla pontificate, 
—that the saleable offices of the chancery should produce large gains to 
their purchasers : thus he was most liberal in transacting the affairs of the 
dataria ; he wished chat the artisans should make large profits at their 
trades, but lawfully, and without fraud ; to merchants of ^ soVts he was 
equally favourable, — whence it followed that money Hmilated so freely 
during his pontificate, as to make all persons, of whatever profession, con- 
tent and satisfied. He gave especial orders for the supply of com, and 
endured the expense wiUingly in consideration of the abundance main- 
taineil. His greatest enjoyment was to know that the husbandman wa& 
not deprived of those gains which he considered the rbk of life and meaiV' 
incurred b» those who toiled on the vast extent of the Campagna, ana 
were expos!^ to its insalubrious air, to merit : then, when it appeared to 
him that the sea-coast was principally usefiil for agricijlhuc, be turned his 
thoughts in that direction, and frequently talked of draining the Pontine 
Marshes, to recover those immense districts now under water, and that 
entirely for the pnblic benefit : but other cares would not permit him to 
enjoy the completion of so glorious a.design. Neither would he permit 
that the price of grain or other food should be fixed ; but to maintain the 
abundance aforesaid, he would have all free, thus preventing mono}»oly. 
Hence, the merchants, filling tiieir granaries, vied with eaah other in selling 
cheaply, and the city of Rome became rich. 

'*Thul literatuie should flourish during his pontificate cannot be 
matter of surprise, since he Lad no more agreeable recreation than the 
society of the learned, whom he always received with kindness and treated 
liberally. He was also a great lover of the other noble professions, as 
painting, sculpture, and the various fine arts, so that he did not disdain 
fiwquently to visit their professors ; more especially one day, when going to 
visit the seven churches with all che sacred college, and having arrived at 
SSanta Maria Maggiorc, and offered his prayers in that basilica, he entered 
with the sforesaid train of cardinals intci t^ house of the Cavallere Gio- 
vanni Lorenzo Bemino, which stood near, to examine t^ertaln renowned 
works of seulptore firom his chisel. 

** Having been compelled bv various causes to impose many burthena 
and taxes, he was sometimes seen to weep over such measures, saying that 
he would willingly give his own blood or that of ids kindred rather 
than liear of the affiotionB suffered by the nadons and by Ritmo, or the 
emburassmenta of the apostolic treasury. And to Monsignor Lorenau 
Raggi, treasurer of the same, who went to receiire audieuce duritMl lua 
last illness, he said that he desired to live two months lunger, iMit not 
Bsore, and that tor three reasons : first, that be might have a longer time 
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for ri]|)entauce and to seek the forgivenetti of God for his sins ; next, thaf 
he roijrbt complete tho restoration to tha castle of all the money taken ont 
'^r for the war of Castro ; and thirdly, that he might see the building of 
the wads enclosing the Borgo and Traatevere completed, and the city of 
Heme secured. 

If the Iteroie actions of the pope, from the weakness of my 
shall be set forth without eloquence, without dignity of style, and in tine. 
T^'ithout due proportion to the worth of so great a pontilf, they have, 
neverthekst., been recorded with pure and sincere truth, wbioh was parti- 
cularly enjoined and inculcated by those who held supreme authority over 
tna ; chat is to say, ikai I uhould write simply as an Aurforfan, and should 
whoHy affStaiu fi-om ail adulation and vanities^ also fijm rhetorical am- 
pdihratiom^ attendlny more to things than to words. 

'‘But we return to consider his application to sacred matters. Beside 
thai: he caused the Roman ritual to be corrected and reprinted, he did not 
negletrt to give many regulations for the pontifical chapel, although, cither 
fruri the negligence of the imniiters or from the pressure of other afTairs, 
the principal things only liavc been retained and observed ; and it is 
certain that he also reformed the use of indulgences, that he might close 
the RT'^utha of the heretics. 

“ nnally, if Urban bad not engaged in war, — or, to speak more exactly, 
il he had not been provoked and drawn into it by force, which even 
greatly hastened his death, there could not hjve be^ desired a pontiff 
mo<re nor a sovereign of mere exalted qnatitiea, by means of 

wbk'h, for many years of his pontificate, he attached to himself the 
tiun of all Chnstendoni, so that to this day his memory !b blessed by 
nations for those happy years, during udiich they enjoyed rrsnquilhty and 
peace. Vl 


SECTION VI. 

LATER EPOCHS. 

In the preoediug section we bat c thrown together whatever has imme- 
dittCo reference to Urban Vlll. , ISierc still remain some few writiogt 
wUeb cmneot bis timoiA with those dirertly succeeding. 


No. 121. 

Jlfiuiione dditi vita del Card^ Cecchini.^ camposta da lui med^ 
isimo. [Life of Cocchioi, compobed by biui8df.3 

(Barborini fiibmiyt pp- 275.) 

TImM am p^FMiwl lUKinoirs. which do itut throw umoh direct liOd on 
ttwHeie of eteto. but which prceent a very intereetiag enmide 
of an ecdeiuatio ; private, indeed, bat always paine d hi the 
tnporteat events, and wider renwriiable circnaelaBeea. 
flK Mthor inlhnas os diat he eompoeed theee memotra for hi* uwa 
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gratificaliuD ; Aifiong thos» things that afford to man the highest rlen- 
eure, one is the remembraDcc of post events/’] 

.Cecchini left Perugia for Rome in the year 1604, being then at thi* 
age of fifteen. 

He liad placed his hopes on the Aldobrandici iamily, wicL which he 
was remotely connected; but Clement VIIL died too soon for his 
interests! and after his death, the power of the Aldobrandini departed. 
It is true that Cecchini might have flattered himself that he hurt found 
a new source of hope, seeing that in Perugia he had formed an ui^quaint- 
ance with Scipione Caffarelli, the same who, under Paul V., contrived 
to make his position of nephew to the reigning pontiff so extensively 
advantageous ; but Caffarelli did not choose to rememlier this acquaint' 
ance, and the youth was compelled to seek protection elsewhere. 

But it was then his ^d fortune to attach himself precisely to the 
two prelates (Monsignori) who afterwards attained to the highest dignities, 
Liidovisio and Pomfilio. 

The opinion that Ludovisio would obtaih the tiara very early prevailed 
in Rome. Thus when Ludovico, nephew of the cardinal, was admitted 
to the prelacy in 1619, many regarded him as the futuic ** cardinal- 
padrnue.” All eyes were directed towards him ; his friends and depend- 
ants were already labouring, each to supplant the other. Cecchini 
himself complains that some had attempted to displace him, but that he 
contrived to retain his position ; he ffas even enabled to render his 
patron important services ; being u kinsman of the Aldcbraiidiui , he was in 
a comtition to effect an alliance between the two houses. Cardinal Aldo- 
brandini promised his vote to Ludovisio. 

The requisite measures were soon taken with a view to Ludot isio’s 
elevation. That cardinal long hesitated whether or not he should accept 
a pension of 1,200 scudi offered him by the Spaniards, after tlie con- 
clusion of peace with Savoy ; fearing lest he should iiicur the enmity of the 
French Cecchini was called on to speak of this matter with tne French 
ambas.sador, and remove from his mind all suspicions that might arise 
from that cause. 

Under these drcumslances, Cardinal LudovisSo came to the conrlnve 
held in Rome after the death of Paul Y., a.) ready expecting to be chosen. 
Cecchini hastened to meet bun. ** I couiluct the pope to Rome,” he 
exclaimed in bis joyou.s zeal. ** We have but to be on our guard against 
the cardinal of Aquino,’' replied Ludovisio, '‘and all will be well/' 
[** Ludovisio felt so secure of the pontificate, that he asked me in jest 
who was to be pope, and when I leplied that the pope was not in 
Rome, but that 1 wa.^: conducting him thither, he mswered me with 
the utnrmst cemfidenoe, ' Defend me from Cardinal d 'Aquino, ;uid we 
BhaUdowell.’ ’'] 

All succeeded to their wishes. Ludovisio was really elected. The 
neptew embraced Cecchini for joy. and made him liis auditor. 

The latter was thus brought into contact with the supreme power. 
He was not without a certain share in public business, or was at least 
admitted lo the knowledge of affairs, but his next important oecupa* 
turn was still the arrangement of the cardinal's money matters ; the 
revenues from Avignon and Fermo parsed through his hands. The 
cardinal did not wish to hove the exact sums that he expended made 
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kooTTu, for be was in the highest degree m^ifioent in his habits. When 
Loduvisio became grand chamberlam, Cecchini wns raised to be auditor 
A t that ofice. 

ll^e most sir^lar abuses are here brought to our notice. Certain 
t^rders, railed ** non gravetnr/’ were issued in the name of the cardinal- 
nephew, and whoever possessed these was secured from arrest, ~peo)/ie 
nought to defend themaelves from their creditors by a non gravetur;'’ 
Tiiore 'vere even artisans who were thus protected. But our author 
I elates things much worse than this. Undt-r Pope Paul V. a suit had 
been irstituted against’ the Prior arid Prince Aldobrandini. Cecchini 
declares that the fiscal- geucral employed false witnesses lo obtain senternc 
cr condemnation against them. It was not their death that was desirro. ; 
the object proposed was to force the Aldobrandini into resigning oenaiii 
ramie's and domains to the Borghesc family. Under Gregory XV., the 
fiscal-general was imprisnned for this affair. [“ Pietro Maria Cirocchi, 
who was ftscal^general under Paul V., was imprisoned by Gregory XV, 
for many imputed crimes : among the chief of these was this, that in the 
crimm.ll r^rocess instituted against the Prince and Prior Aldobrandini, 
in which the) were condemn^ to suffer loss of life and goods, he had 
caused the examination of fiilse witnesses, as without doubt he did; 
and thtt said sentence was jvruuouDced for no other end than that 
of forcing Cardinal Pietro Aldobraodim to yield the castles of Munte- 
foriino a^ Olevano, which he had bought of the duke cf Zagarolo, 
to C-ardiual Borghese, in return for which, the said condeinuatiou of the 
neisbewB was to be remilleil ; and he agreed to do it, they being aieo 
sent prisoners to the Castle St. Angelo, where they remained four 
mimihs/''] Acta ot baseness that .ire hateful os they are atrocious, -^tb'-; 
duty of the hiscoriau forbuis him to be silent respecting them ; but wc 
must thot Ihil to remark that Cecchini was naturally an adherent of the 
fiuoily. 

On death of Gregory XV. Urban Vlll. wa? eh?rted pupc. 
C.ecchini had previou^ly found an occasion for rendering him an im- 
purtaut service, though it was only by remoiniug silent* In a moment 
of vtoleui: ougei. and while yet cardmal only. Urban had once said 
that a ee^'tahi itometh mg should be borne in mind, to Caidmal Ludo- 

Verio’s eopt. Now th^re was nothmg that would so fatally have injured 

Urban in the cunrUvr. where Ludovisio was so powerful, as tlus i^naoe ; 
but at the entreaty of Magalotco, Cecchini remained rilent on the 

This pontiff appears in extremely characteristic colours on another v>c- 
cBsmi m this biography. 

Urban Vlll. feh dei^ply mortified by the protest of Borgia; he 
attributed to tb^. cardinals ITbaldini and Ludonsio isome share in this 

n!uut£r, ami desired to pumoh tb^^m for it. He would have thrown 

Ubaldini into priion, had not the fiscal steadfastly opposed himself to that 
*mrpose ; but the cardinal was at least compelled to absent himself, tmr 
'iK Ti^ tA pope suffer Ludovisio to remain in Rome. He thur^re 
I'uQisd Oemiiiii, who was sail in the service of Ludovisio, to his presenoe, 
and ba^e him uoiify to the cardinal that he jnust depart for bis bishopric 
Bolngua wUhin fourteen days. Me aimounced this determination 
^t4h yypvfNiionB of the most violent anger. "For a good hour/’ 
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says Cecchini, I compelled to listea to him ; while the pope 

threatened, with the most inaultiiig expreesione, that Borgia should be 
punished also, I dared not interrupt him, and he repeated that Ludo- 
idsio must depart, or that he should be driven out by the sbirri.’' On 
this occasion also it would have been better for Ceechini to have held his 
peace, but he thought it necessary to report what had passed to his 
patroDi and the character of this court is intimated by the fact, that in 
doing so he injured himself with every one. Ludovisio thought that 
Ceechini ought not to have submitted patiently to the violent language 
of the pope, but should rather have brought matters to an open rupture. 
Cardinal Barberini was displeased, because Ceechini had not first 
spoken of the matter to him, the cardinai^nephew ; but most of all was 
tbe pope himself enraged, and the more so aa the aAir had become to a 
certain extent misrepresented in travelling round to him again. He 
caused the luckless Ceechini to be once more summoned, and made a 
scene in which his old anger against his enemies was mingled with 
regret for the violence of his late expressions ; repentance for what he 
had done, and now wished undone : the conviction of his omnipotence 
as pope, with the coDOGlouaness that the other had, after all, not acted 
wrongfully, were very strangely blended together. But Urban VIII. 
was a man who was sure to recover hims^ after a time. Ludovisio 
left Rome» and soon afterwards died. Ceechini, it is true, lost the post 
he had previously held, but he obtained a new one, and this even fur- 
nished him with occasional opportunity for approaching the pontifi'. 
** Monsignor Ceechini," said the latter one day, "forgive us : we went 
too far with you." Ceechini says that the tears rose to hia eyes on 
hearing this, and that he repli^ with the most profound devotion. 
The pope’s master of the honsehold paid him a visit that aame daj. 
flecla^g that his holiness had for four >ean been awaiting that 
hour, and rejoiced from his heart that it had at length arrived. 

Ceechini then again attached himsdf principally to the Aldobrandiai ; 
we find him actively occupied with the marriage of Olympia, the nrh 
heiress of that house. Cardinal ippelyto had died without having defi' 
iiitively arranged that matter, and it was feaitsd that the Barberini 
would not allow so rich an inheritance to escape them. Olympia was 
obliged to feign sickness. With aid from the general of the Jesuits, 
whom it WAS necessary to consult on all occasions, they contrlTcd to 
bring about her marriage with the young Borghese s this was in accordanor. 
with the last wishes of Cardinal Ippolyto, and took place six days 
after iiis death. 

But the Barberini did not suffer Ceechini to drop on that acrount ; 
when they hod made inquiry as to whether he were in any manner connected 
with the Fbrnesi also, they employed him to promote the measures adopted 
for the Je&nce of the city. 

Cecduni soon discovered that a new impost hud ou the winas of Roman 
growth was causing extreme dissatisfaction. He declared to Gerdinel 
Baiberini that this was a tax which the Romans never hod endnied, and 
which had caused them to revolt against Eagenius IV. ; he sneeeedad in 
fact, although there had idready bm a monte founded on tba pfoeseAs* 
in prevailing oti the cardinal immediately to summon the oollimetar. 
This man willingly resigned his contract, perceiving that there steuU tie 
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difficulties io levying the amount Cec^hini hastened to the 
(lapitol, where the people of Rome were holdir>g an assemble, and at 
cure imparted bis intelligence. At first he was not believed, but he * 
caused con true tor to come forward, by whom the statement was con- 

firmed. All iTird Viva Monaignor Cacchini ! viva Papa Urhano !” The 
people kissed hia hands and his clothing. 

But Cecduni had not yet attained & highest pooitioii. He had the 
good fortune to see anotbiw of his old protectors, and perhaps the most 
earnest of all, Cardinal Pamfili, ascend the papal throne. 

In the first days of the new pontificule, the Bsrberini were in favour 
with innocent X. Cecchini received an invitation appear in the pre- 
beace of the pope with the two cardinals. ** Has Cardinal Barberini told 
yuK any thing : " inquired Innoeeat. No." The pontiff turned first 
to Francesco and then to Antonio, bidding them to speak. Both declined 
to do BO. We will no longer keep you in suspense," said the pope at 
lan^h ; we have made you our datary ; you are indebted for this to the 
rardinab Barberini, who requested this favour from us, and we have 
wdbngly granted their request." 

But this office had much that was unpleasant attached to it. The pope 
wa 2 changefiil, obstinate, and distrustful. Wc learn from other sources 
thjif. the administration of Cecchini was not wholly free from blame. 
Donna Olympia Maidalchina could not endure him, if for no other reason 
than that her sister-in-law, Donna dementia, also rcccWcJ piesents from 
nicii : but of these things I have already spoken ; they possess a certain 
unporiance in relation to the government of Innocent X., since thev ooca- 
Honed the most revolting and disgraceful scenes. Cecchini was rejoiced 
that Donna Olympia had at length been expelled the coart. It was during 
the time of her disgrace, and shortly after the death of Panxiroh), who 
died in November, 1651, consequently about the beginning of 1652^ Chat 
be wrote ^ia little work. 

Tl ;mpeais to me that the prevalent character of this DerformaiM.e is 
entirefy modem. I And evidence of this, not only in its ninaes of thought, 
but even in its various expressions; they are those that might depict the 
daily life of the Roman prelate in our own times^ or in those immediatiisly 
precediikg tbom. 
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IHario wridico e spassionato della citta e corte di Roma^ 
dove si leggc tutti li auccessi della suddeita cilia incoming 
ciando dal prime d'Agosto 1640 fine all' ultimo delt anrio 
1644, notate e scritto fedelmente da Doom hora Temi Dio^ 
e copiato dal proprio originale. (^A true and dispaseionate 
diary of the city and court of Rome, wherein may be read 
all the events of the aforesaid city, commencing with the 
1st of August, 1640, to the end of the year 1644, noted 
and written faithfully by Deone, now Temi Dio, and copied 
from the original itself.^ Informatt. Politt. vol. xl. to the 
close of 1642; vol. xlvii. to the end of 1644; vol. xlii. 
continuation, 1645-47 ; vol. xliii. 1648-1650. (\ltogether 
more than 2,000 leaves.) 

1 have not succeeded in finding any other informatioa respecting the 
author of this unusually extensive diary, than that occasionally communi- 
cated by himself. 

We discover from this, that he was in the Spanish service, and was em- 
ployed in affairs arising between the people of the Netherlands and the 
Roman See, more particularly with the dataiia. 1 should judge this 
writer to have been a Spaniard, and not a native of the Netherhmds. 
Daring the carnival he translated comedies from the Spanish into Italian, 
causing them to be acted by young people before a very brilliant com- 
pany He entertained a religious veneration for the Spanish monarchy, 
CO which he belonged, and often speaks of the **holy monarchy/' but for 
which, the bark of St. Peter would soon be overwhelmed. Ke sets his 
face against all dissidents and apostates wi^h the most violent and undis- 
guised abhorrence. The Catala ip;. who for a certain time had maintained 
themselves in independenceTKe considered to be ^ natuiii of barbarians ; 
and when any of their number applied to him for a recomiuendHtion to 
the dataria, he bade them first become good servants of tlie king before 
begging favours at his hands. He finds it still less endurable that the 
Portufpiese should have set up a king for themselves - hia hook is filled 
wit^mv^ves against that nation. * He considers that at least all those 
belonging to it who hud settled iu Rome were inclined to lapse into 
Judaism. Y&t, bad as matters were, ne did not despair. He still hoped 
that lloUaad would once more submit to the king of Spain, and that in 
his own day. Heresy he thought had its stated periods, and must be 
suffered to come to an end. He was an enchusiastic and orthodox devoti^ 
of the Spanish monarchy. 

Every fourteen days, this determined servant of Philip IV. dictated a 
letter or report of the remarkable occurrences taking place withia that 
period, which he then transmitted to one or other of the Spanish gnm- 
dees. They were originally ** avvisi," so common at that time ; written 
in a collected form, tlmy constituted u journal. 
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That before us is composed entirely in the spirit proper to the author. 

The disposition of Urban VIII. to France, and the whole character of the 
poiticnl position he had adopted, were regarded with infinite displeasure, 
biid most unfavoui-ably construed. Pope Innocent X., on the contrary, 
who pursued b different policy, was viewed with much more friendly 
eyes. 

There is no subject which this author does not handle . ecciesiasticaL 
and literary affairs ; histones of the religious orders and oc courts ; the 
i.iQst :!::.tiniate domestic relations, and the most extended foreign policy ; 
political considerations in general, and accounts of cities in particular. 

If ve look more closely into the sources of his information, we shall 
had tnem, 1 think, to be principally the following : — In the antichambers 
ivf the cardinal -nephews, all who had business in the palace were aocus- 
t'omed to assemble on certain fixed days. A general conversation ensued : 
eacJi f:ommunica^ed r!ie intelligence he possessed : nothing was likely tn 
attrart great attention that had not been discussed there ; and, so far as 1 
Aia cuabJed to conclude from intimationB given here, our author derived 
the greater part of his information from this source. 

He proee^ to his purpose with great probity ; takes pams to obtain 
accurate information ; and frequently adds notices previously omitted. 

But he was also in occasional contact with the pope, the cardmal- 
nepher, dnd the most infiuoofTJil statesmen; he is most scrupulous in 
specifying vrbitever he received from their conversatiouh, aud it is some- 
times sufficiently remarkable. 

cannot affirm that the reading of ko diffuse a performance is alto- 
gether very interesting, bui we derive from it an acquuiutaace with per- 
sona and things which becomes gradually almost equal to that afforded by 
personal interoourse, so frec|ueatly and in posiuons so varied are they 
plACftd bendath our notice. 

But it would not be possible to give insertion to extracts that uould 
praseni ereu a uioderately sufficing idea of & work so voluminous , we 
luusl cf>Litent ourselves with those passages to which 1 have already 
alluded. 

Y One of the most beautiful nionum«?nra of this former mistress of 
the wofU Is an ancient relic, of a T.iund form and very great oircuoi- 
ferenoe, made of the finest marble " (a mistake, without «h>ubt, for tlie 
monument is of Travertine) ; ir ir* near St. Sebastiau, and is called Capo 
di Bpvf. Bemino. a famous statuary of tlic pope, bad though^ to turn 
fEuloliLi own purposes ; he is plonniug a gorgeous facade to the Acqua 
Vergme, the fn jptp p yf T Levi. and obtained a brief from the pope 

empowertpg him to cast" th^ moVIBcsutiful structure to the earth, wnich. 
he had commenced doing : but when the Roman people perceived that, 
they prevented him from proceeding, and the work baa been stopped, thiU 
there might not be commotions. 

* 2. On Tuesday morning th^ Roman people held a gmienil council in ^ 
Ao Capitol, which was the most crowded ever seen, from the fact that it 
was yemed by many of the nobles who had never presented themselves on 
faiwier oocasions. The business proposed tor discussion was this : that 
Aa Roman people being oppressed by the taxes which Pope Urban had 
iTn|HifiBdt tb^ should ]>etiti<m Ms holiness tc f.ake off at least the tax on 
fvwesiid cam, and the rsAer, as this had been imposed only for the dura ^ 
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tk)n of the war then prooeeding, but which bad now ceased. The petition 
was agreed to, and six Roman gentlemen were deputed to pi-eaent it at 
once to the pope. Then there appeared Don Ceaare Colonna, unde of 
the prince of Gallicano, who demanded audience from the Roman people 
on ^half of the Signora Donna Anna Barberina. He was directed to 
come forward, and having mounted the temporal^ roatmm, drew forth a 
memorial which he said was from Donna Anna Colonna (Colonnn- Bathe- 
rina), and demanded that he might read it. It waa read, and was to the 
effect, that the pope ought not to be asked for the repeal of taxes law- 
fully imposed for a legitimate purpose by Pope Urban, whose zeal for 
justice, and many services rendered to this city , forbade them to abrogate 
what he had decided. All were amazed at such a proposal for inipe^ng 
the relief required by the people, but it was at once comprehended, that 
the good lady concluded this tax likely to be repealed at the expense of 
the riches held by the Barberini. The reply returned to Colonna wag, 
that the senate and people did no more than lay before his holiness the 
necessities of the people ; and with this he ran in all haste to Donna 
Anna, who stood waiting for it at the churdi of the Ara Cceli. 

** On Wednesday. Cardinal Colonna having heard of the extravagant 
proposal made by his sister, sent to the Roman senate, assuring them that 
he had no part whatever in that absurdity, but was ready to aid the just 
petition of the people. On Friday morning the Roman people again 
convoked a new council, when a report waa presented, tc the effect that 
his holiness had been pleased to take oft the tax on ground com, taking 
the property of Don Taddeo Barberini for that purpose. Thus the 
contrivance of Donna Anna Barberina was very shrewdly devised/'] 
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stato di Roma presente. ^Report of the present state ot 
Rome.]| (MS. of the Vienna Library. Foscarini Papers, 
No. 147.) Also under the title of Relatione di Roma fatta 
ddlV Almaden. [Report on Rome prepared by Almadeu.] 

1 will not ventnre to decide whether this belongs to the lattisf days of 
Urban VIII. or the earlier part of Innocent X., hut it is of great im- 
portance for its elucidation of domestic affairs relating to tlie former 
period ; as, for example, the state of the Tiber and Amo, the inenase of 
the malaria (aria cattiva), the revenues of the Romans, financial affairs 
in general, and the condition of famiUes. This little work may possibly 
prmeeil fmm the author of the above diary ; there are certain intima- 
tions that might lead to such a condusicn. 

Itat I will not give extended extracts, because I think I have seen 
an M printed copy in the possession of the late Fea 1 will but quote 
the passage which follows, and to which I have referred above (vol. ii. 
p- 357). 

V Gregory XIII., conaidering the large amount of money ssnt from 
I Borne and the Ecclesiastical Stotes in payment for com which caiQe 
I oy sea from Barhary and other places, this too being freqwantty 
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heft^ed and spoiled, or else arriving too late, nay sometimes failing alto- ] 
getlicr, commanded that, to obviate all these inconveniences, the country { 
should be cleared of wo^ for many miles around, and should be brought i 
inio cultivation, so that Rome has from that time rarely needed foreign A 
corn, and the good pontiff Gregory in so far obtained his intent. Bat ' 
this clearance has opened a passage to the pestilential winds, which ooca- r 
*ion the most dangerous iii^ubrity, and cause a disease called by Ales- 
sandro da Civitb, the physician, in his treatise on the diseases of the , 
Romans, * ramj^enium,* a most distressing complaint, even more 
troublesome f5foreigners than to natives, avid which has increased since 
the formation of so many waterworks ; because Rome, being already 
low and thus humid from its position, has been rendered more so by tbe 
abundance of waters for the fonntains. Moreover, as Gregory XIII. 
f'learei the country below Rome and towards the sea, which was rich and 
wc!) iWlculated for the cultivation of corn, so did Sixtus V. clear that 
above the city, though less fertile, that he might destroy the hannts of the | 
robbers who infested th'j highways ; and truly he succeeded in his object, i 
for he rooted out all the assassins. ’ 

The author approves the proceedings of Sixtus V. because they procured 
a free passage for the Tramontajia ; but how many evils have Bini*!. been 
aitributec? to the Trainontaua ! 
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V^npendio dclli cast pin degni e memorandi occorn nelH 
ponlificati da Gregorio XIIL Jino alia creatione di 
Clemente IX ^ [[Onmpcndiuin of the most important and 
lutHi ^.-emarkable «^vorita occurring in the [lontilicates ironi 
Grii^ry Xlll. to tbo acooesion of Cleiueut IX.]] ^50 leayes.) 

The author deolntes that he saw the clouds which darkeiicd the Quiri- 
nal on tihe death of Sixtus, Vug. 1590. Since then this little work ex- 
tends to it is obvious tlial it carnot proceed from oue sole author ; 
d must have been coiifinued si a later period with a similar purMse to 
tiiat with which it was roiniueacrd, namely, the formation of a LoHection 
of Homan anecdotes and rema\kable events. We read in it, for example, 
dt ^ French monks in Trinitk Monte having quarrelled with those 
ftnm Catdbiia and elsewhere, and having driven them out, so that the 
lattar budt ** Andrea delle Fmtte*' which was then still surrounded by 
gardens ; of lioW the Jesuits aroused all other orders to performance 
of their dndief ; of miracles that were performed, together with notices of 
hnlblhigs arected by the popes. 

But there Is much in all this that deserves attention. The following 
miValif «, for example, describing tho death of Bianca Capello* 

'tlm grand-durbess of Tumcany, Bianca Capdli, desiring to poison 
Mlr btis|lier4ii-law, Csrdhud Ferdinand, iu a certain confeotion, the giud 
dsl|g IWiceseo, her hurimnd, ate of it first ; when she perceived thiSf 
idiitftleof it aise herwdfi and they ^^otli died immediately ; so that Car- 
dhul y^MHnsnd became grand duke And the next, relating to the 
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removal of Cardinal Cleael from Vienna, to which the Jesuit- confessor 
Ferdinand II. would never consent. ['* One daj Verospi found an 
opportunity for being alone with the emperor, and free from the Jesuit's 
presence ; then, irith mudk address, he made the emperor understand that 
he could not withhold the said cardinal from the pope, who was his sole 
and proper judge. He so wrought on the emperor as to make him 
weep, and the cardinal was. at once consigned to him.^'] We find traits 
of manners Also. A rich prelate inserts a clause in his will tothe effect 
that his nephew shall inherit his property, only in tlm cveut of hb dying 
a natural death ; othbrwise^ it was to go to pious institutions. Again, 
Duke Cesarini would never pay any debt until preparations were made 
for selling the pledge that he Imd given for it. . . ^ Au Orsino threatened to 
throw a creditor, who entreated for bis money, from the window ; . the 
creditor implored that he would first let him confess to a priest ; but Orsino 
replied that none should come into his presence without having confessed 
beforehand che bisognava venirci confessato'*). A necromancer arrived 
. in Rome in a carriage drawn bv two dogs ; these were reported to be a 
pair of devils,' who ^conducted him wherever he pleased to go : the 
courier, ftbm Milan, affirmed that he had left him in that city, yet now 
found him in Rome. The supposed wizard was therefore arrested and 
put to death. 

Were these notices the work of writers possessing higher powers of 
mind, they would be invaluable, and would have plncM the life and 
manners of those times before us, without the necessity of studies so 
toilsome as that of the above-named diary. 


We will now proceed to the writings immediately relating to Inno- 
cent X. 

Meniarks on Gualdi^ Vita di Donna Olimpia Mfdddkkina'* 
[]Life of Donna Olympia Maldaohina^ by Gtialdi.J 

When we learn that Gregorio Leti, with whom we are sufficiently ac - 
quainted, was the author of the work before us, we find little motive re- 
maining for a discussion of its credibility ; there arc the strongest pre- 
sumptions against it. 

But since a French translation of it appeared in 1770, and one in Qer 
man in 1783, since also the German Sebrdekb consiilere that its principal 
facts at least maybe rdied on, from the circumstance that they have never 
been contradicted, it may not perhaps be saperfiiious to say a word on 
that subject. Hie author, on his part, affirms boldly that he wi& rclat(^ 
nothing which he has not himself seen, or of which be has not procure 
the most authentic information. 

But from the first outset he pronounces his own condemnatkm bye 
narrative, to the efbot that flie Maldachini family, wbi^ he conatders to 
be of Rome, having once undertaken a pUj^moge to Loretto, were jeieP 
at Borgbetoby the young Pamflli, who ielf in love with l^ntiu 
the daughter of the house ; that be married^her on ttm 
to Rome. But Olympia was very soon more fntunate with htf bu^^aip^ 
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brother, ut that tune a young abbale,’' aud afterwards pope, than with 
her hufiband himself. To this intiiiiaey the influence subsequently pos-, 
sessed by Donna Olympia over Innocent X. is attributed 

we may 4'orifidencly affirm that of all this, not one word is true. 

The MaldrAchina iamily was not Roman, but from Acquapeudente. 
Doima Olympja was a widow when she was married to Pamfili. PaoLo 
NinT, of Viterbo, the last of his race, was her first imsband, and as she 
Inhi^rited his wealth, she brought a rich dowry into the house of Pamhli : 
it on this wealtli, and not on an rmaginar}'^ intimory with the pope, 
th?^ the influence she enjoyed in the f^jinily was founded. When this 
innrrioge was concluded. Innocent X. was very far from being ** a young 
’ibhate/' Ou an inscription placed by the head of the house in the ViIli 
Maldachiiia at Viterbo, we hud it notified that he had adorned this villa 
su die year 1625, before his sister had married into the house of Pamhli. 
In Bussi's Istoria di Viterbo,’' p. 332, the whole inscnption is given. 
The marriage then could scarcely have taken place until 1626, at which 
time (iLambattista Pamhli, afterwards Innocent X., was already fitty-tbiii' 
y'-sr" old, and for twenty years had been no longer an abhate, but a 
prelate He was at that very time occupied in various nunciatures. If 
any conrinsion m<Ly be drawn from his own expressions, the merit oi 
Ihnir.a Olympia in his eycr. was that she tnen. as well as subsequently, 
assured him from her own possession.^. He was thus enabled to icaintaia 
that splendour of appearance whicli was then essentia] lo advojiccnient. 
I*' was ui accordance with tins begiiinirig that their whole connection after- 
pv^'ccii'd; since Donua Olympia had promoted the hm* of the 
I'relatc, she limlsoiae share iu secuung lus elevatiiiii to tlie papal dignify 
and desired to obtain a certain amount uf the advantages resulting from it. 

Jn the circumstantial diarv above alluded to, which follows Dunn;; 
Olympia alefi by step, and wherein all the mysteries of hi. papal house- 
lioid are discussed, not the slightest tracx; uf on illicit iutiiiiacy betweea 
the pdtitifT and his sistei -in daw s to be dibcuvered. 

'Phis littlo work uf Deii & is also a romance, runiposed of apoiryphiii 
as9(-itions and 'diunerical stories 
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R^intioiiiS defllt ahilasciatoi'i cstraoi^dinarj a Bo-na al 
^pontifjice A'., Pietr*^ Fosca^'ini K\ Zvtann? 

Xani Proc^^ Alauc Ifu d% q, Aluiae^ v /ict - 

V*^ltvv IP* 1645. -i OtL I^Ropo''^ nt Pietro Fo^icu- 
rini, kni^ht^ Zuanne Naini, knight procurator, Aluise 
Muceingo, (0 Aluuje, aud Boriucci VuUct, knight, nm- 
ba&aauloi> extra or Jiiinry to the supieme iiontiif Innocent X. 
P n Oct. 1645.] 

' AtiUu' the doath of Hrban VIII. a complete change ensued. Inuo- 
oa&t X. was not* liked by ihe Frviich, and would ou his pai t gladly have 
ahW the emperor had he possessed the power to do so . towards the 
. If:. 2 B 
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VenetiaBs lie was vcr; friendly. He mayi perhaps, have shewn a certain 
degree of indecision in his policy, from the irresolution natural to his 
character. The ambassadors considered it, therefore, doubly imperative 
on the republic to avoid all quarrels arising from private grounds, and 
not to throw away the papal favour on account of a dissolute monk. 

The previous history of Innocent X. is related in the manner fol- 
lowing : — 

[** The present pontiff, Tmioceiit X., formally called Giovanni Battista, 
Cardinal Painfilio, was bom of the house of Pamfili, which originated 
from Ggubbio, a city of the state of H rhino. His family came to settle 
in Rome during the pontificate of Innocent VTII. ; the Pamhh allied them- 
selves with the first houses of the city, living always iu high leputc and 
honour. The mother of liis holiness belonged to the family of the marquis 
of Biiffolo. a noble and princely house, of which the pope now makes 
great account, more than one of its members being in his service at the 
palace. His holiness was brought up by liis paternal uncle, Cardinal 
Gerolanio Pamiilio, who lived in great credit, and was himself near being 
pope. He was created cardinal by Clement Vlll., while auditor-dean of 
the rota, and was illustrious for his virtues and the blameless purity of his 
life. His holiness is in his seventy- second year, of height above the rom- 
luon, well proportioned, majestic in person, full of benevoknee and affa- 
bility. Tims, whenever he comes forth from his apartments to hold con- 
sistories, appear in the chapels, or on other occasions, he willingly and 
promptly gives audienc.e to all persons, of wliatsoever condition and however 
poor and miserable, who present Ihemselves before him . he rcceiies their 
memorials with gre^it patience and charity, endeavours to relieve every 
one, and comforts all : his subjects heartily applauding him, and finding 
a great diflVrence between the present pontificate and that prec^admg. 
The pope was first consistorial advocate, and nex*^, auditor of the rota, 
elect^ by Clement \III. He w^as sent nuncio to Spain by Gregory XV., 
and was employed under Urban VTIT. in the French and S|>anish lega- 
tions of Cardinal Barberino, with the title of datary. He was elected 
patriarch of Antioch by the same Urban, was sent nuncio into Spain, i^d 
afterwards promoted tj the carrlmalate on the 9tb of November, lfi27. As 
cardinal he had the reputation of being severe in character, inchned tc> 
rigour, exact in all ecclesiastical affairs, lie was always chosen foi* the 
most important congregations, and may be slid to have exercised all the 
principal offices of the Roman see to the general satisfartiori : modesty, 
patience, integrity, and virtue, having always made their abode in his 
mind ; his purpose ever being to offend none, to befrieiiiily to all, and to 
forgive injuritss. He enjoys ^^cd health, and has n toicably robust con 
atitution, is temperate iu his diet, loves exercise, attends \n the chapels 
and at other services with great m.ijesty, and pcrforiris idl his ecclesiastical 
duties wUh extreme pomp, decorum, and punctuality, as also with par- 
ticular enjoyment to himself. He proceeds with the grave<«t deliberation 
in all important affairs, and will have time iu examine and determine 
them. In all his past life he was accustomed to rir>? late and go late to 
bed ; be pnrsues a similar method in hLs puntificale, so thnt he rarely 
letires before midnight or rises until some hours after day. lie was 
formerly much inclined to make great account of the sovereigns, and 
wished to give them all just satisfaction on every occasion : 1 m afirma 
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uiiii«e1t' rcniaiii in the same dispositions, nor will he shew parti&litj to 
eiHter of the two crowns, deEiriiig to be the affectionate father uf all. He 
trels that ht has not been well treated, either by the one or the other, and 
has Fpoken his i^antiments very freely on tliat matter with us. He believes 
Tliat ^ach compiaina merely to advance hia own interest, although both 
l:r«tw well necessity that exists for his maintaining liii independence, 
to which Ik: is bound as well by his natural love of peace, by the posi- 
tion of sovereign pontiff in w^hich he is placed. He encourages himself in 
thoM> views, receiving gjeat support from his confidence in the most serene 
RepTiblic, which he believes capable, by hs influence, counsels, and friend- 
ship, of proving his most effpctu::! safeguard ■ indeed a person of great 
rtiiincucc. and in whom we entirely confide, has admitted to some of us, 
pi 1 haps by order of his holiness, that the pontiff might be easily disposed 
to Uly himself with your excellencies by a particular treaty, when he 
tjMiught the state of public affairs favourable. W hereunto a reply was 
luade in general terms, but with respect, that no bond could more 
cfTectualiy unite princes than sincerity, concord of hearts, and imifonriity 
purptwes and inteicsts.’’] 


No. 126 - 

Hdolloto^ tlelV ambatciaiorc Vcncto Aluise Cor^fariii: fathi al 
f/opo a ntorno di»Ma siia amhaacei'io appreuo Inno- 
cantio X, lfi48. f Report pre^^enteJ to the senate by the 
V«3iielian ainluu'ijador Aluise Oontarini, on returning f om 
bi^ embassy to Iriiioeeiit X- 1648.] (22 len 

Thin pontilicule aUo was far from turning out so advautageoiiaily is 'uad- 
been ofrpei''t*ed To the first and somrwhdt honourable report, ur^ already 
added b> Aluise Contarini, tl\c son of Niccok? ^lhe earlier \liiise wra a son 
rommaso (\.nt-^rinib many p.u Uoular^ that :irr; niinli less fa\ curable, 
bi his youth Inncveut X. hnvl preferred kuichtly excriLes ind light 
iits (paB.-'atempi Jiniorc' ohj to study. lir^d acquired but little 
cnnsidemtion duiiug his nuncialurc in France ; .aid for his perpetual eva- 
’<^0118 and iffusals he bad rf^celrr-d *he byname oi “ Alnrsiirnore That- 
DP '' fMr jNoii-si-puol », Ta Simin, on the contrary, his fnigaliiy 
of words had obtained him the lepniatioii of being a wise iiifui. 

What made him pope ? Ati^jwer , ihi«c things, — he talked littic, dis- 
.^cmblci niach, and did — noHiinp at all. 

[ ‘ lie now fihi ws hul. little. disp^sUnm to confer favours, is difhcuU and 
pancliUous. . . . Hf is conside^-cd by :dl to be sh» ^ : ipprehension, ind 

have but small capacity for important combm^^tinn.- ; he is, neverthe- 
itry obdtinafe in hi.s ic^ca, ; he arek^ to avoid Icing thought partial 
to'niy < 40 vercign.' "' A friend to repose and to justicCj net cruel, and a good 
noov^oinisl . 

The immediate urck of the pope ; Flnnu:. C^mma, dear him be- 
«aii«e «he had oroiight a large dowry into house aim Hb^^isted Idtn with 
ii. I. ^ A woman of nioseulinr mind ami bpLriL : <1ie prcucs hm^sclf to be 
It woman only by her pride and avarice. "j Pancirolo : ["Of pleasing 

2 F 2 
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manuera and vigorous mtellecfe; courteous, both in look and word/’] 
Capponi : He oonoeala his malice of purpose beneath a ainiling eoun^^ 

tenance.”] Spada : Ho plumes himself on his valuable endowments 

of mind.’^] We perceive that our author does not always express him- 
self in ttie most reapeetfhl terms. With a pope of Innocent's character, 
the want of a neidiew was doubly felt. 

Then follow certain features of his administration : There is a re- 

mark cnirent among the courtiers to the effect that whoever has to treat 
with the pope believes his business all bnt completed ih the first audience; 
in the second he discovers that it has yet to be commenced ; and per- 
ceives to his amazement in the third, that the thing has gone against him. 
.... The pontiff considers that prince contemptible who uegle^ to keep 
a go(^ amount of ready money at hand to be used in ease of emergency. 
To aave himsdf from expenditnre, he is content to endure the moat 
opprobrious buffetings of adverse fortune ; the yearly supplies of Rome 
being diminished by the failure of those resources which h^ in fact been 
utteriy destroyed by the results of the Barberina war. His holiness 
knowing the supply of com in particular would be scaiity, has repeatedly 
intimated his intendon of advancing a large sum of mon^ to make up 
the deficiency ; but his very nature revolting from the disbursement of 
money, he has been labounng to fulfil his intent by other means, and 
has done it very inadequately. . . . The municipalities are all so exhausted 
and min^ by the Barberina war, that it is impossible they should ever 
recover from its effects. The private revenues of the pope are 8004M)0 
scudi, consisting of the gains from compositions with t& dataria, and 
from the vacancies of offices in that department as well as in the chancery, 
together with those proceeding from a kind of 'mond vocabili,' of tke 
auditor and treasurer of die camera, clerks of the camera, and other offices 
of similar character. This entire amount, which flows into the privy 
purse, and not into the public treasure, is at the pontiff’s absolute dis- 
posal ; he may expend the whole at his pleasure, and give it to whom he 
pleases, without fear that any amount of it will he demanded by his suc- 
cessor."] His buddings on ^e CapitoL at St. Peter's, and the Lateran: 
[“ In tie latter, while he renewed the taree naves of the church on a new 
model, he permitted all the essential parts of that beautiful and weU 
imuined entablature to remain untouched."] In the Piazaa Navonu t 
P^By the casting down of certain buildings that were near St. OlAcomo 
de' Spagnuoll, the place assumed the form of a square."] 

It will be remarked that Contarini, notwithstanding the unfavourable ^ 
ixuxffeasion prpdu^ on him by the court, was yet on whole impartial, 
IM IS extremely instructive. 
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No. 127. . • 

item/orwU presentato alia 8f^ dx N. Papa Innocmzo X 
dai d^uiati ddla eittd di Fermo per U tumtdto ivi seguito 
alii 0 di I/ugJio^ 1648. [Memorial preseuted to Pope 
limocent X. by tbe deputies of the city of Fermo, touching 
tiie commotion that occurred there on the 6th of July, 
1648.] 

Ib the Hietoria ddle Guerre Civili di queati ultinii tempi/’ Ven. 16M, 
by Miyolino Biaaedoni, will be found, aa we hare already obaerved, to- 
ller with the moat important erenta, with facta concemiD^ Charlea and 
Cromwell, and with accoonta of the inanrrectioDB of Portu^ and Cata- 
lonia, a ['* History of the Cml Wars of Fermo/’] an account of a tmn«K, 
Aat ia, wherein the papal governor, Visconti, was killed. 

Ihe memorial before ua ia that with which two deputies, Lorenzo No- 
bile and Lucio Guerrieri, appeared before the pope, to implore forgivenesa 
Air that offence. 

Aooordhig to their narration, which ia much more authentic, and more 
Sfe-lihe than diat of Biaaocioni, and wbidi affords ns an insii^t into the 
domeatic condition of cities at that period, the com harvest had failed, 
and bread waa unuaually dear, yet the governor was determined to export 
com from the district of Fermo notwithatanding. He would listen to no 
Wamtog. With his carbine at his side, and pistole ou tbe table before 
failttf be dedared that he would rather die as became a governor and a 
ADhffer, then vield to the preaaure. He forbade the meeting of tbe council, 
t6 whi^ dqiutiea had oome from the neighbouring communes, end drew 
toMhdP Ua forces. Bnt these troops of his came from the thoy 
hiwraMftdt from the barns wherein they had thrashed the com.” 

InMair fne privationB to whkih the country was mrpqsed, and instead dr 
M^ng the insurgent people, they adoplm dieir party. The gov^mor 
ibw Usaadf eompdled to yield, m despite of Us Imstinga, and the conr 
vm tu teuMiin within the territory of the dty. 

But sepre d y was quiet mto^d, when a body of Corsicaii aoldierti 
rgHed in by fte governor, appeared at the gates. The people Wohld 
faeperioaM mt thU Visconti still proposed to carry thimgh lila|MUr^oil 
by me$sm of tiiem troops. An insurrection ensued : all exdaimed,,'^* BEa 
are be t r ay e d 1 To arms ! ” 'The alarm bell waa rung, the pabide wm 
ind the governor slain. n 

ThedcptttteA pliMted tiielr fldelit>% and deplored tbo'^urrenoe. . . |A 
wUcAf ttA Wblei more particularly ware tramtii [«<ToMMapnlii&|; 
niellil iMMl (rfma to ffano bv yoor holuif«a for Ifcw govemment, 

UHM w tbopMpk, while tiMf coald do nothiOg to prevent 
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B9latione della c^tte di Roma dd CatT Oiuetiniani data in 
eenato Fanno 1652. [^Report from Rome, presented to 
the senate in the year 1652, W the Cavalier Giustiniani.l] 
(Copy in the Mftgliabechiana Library, Florence, 24 — 65.) 

From admiration and hope, the Romans soon passed, under Innocent X , 
also, first to doubt and disapprobation, and finally to complaint and re- 
proach. 

Zuan Zustiuian (for thus it is that the Venetians write and pronounce 
this name) proceeded, after many other embassies, from Vienna to Rome, 
where he resided from 164S to 1651. With the events of these years his 
demtches ore filled, and it is to that period that his report refers. 

His description of the court is by no means cheering. 

He affirms that whatever good qualities the pope possessed were turned 
to the advantage of Rome, or at most of the Ecclesiastical States ; while 
his faults were injurious to all Christendom. Hut even in the States of the 
Church, crying evils resulted from the practice adopted of remitting the 
severest punishments for money. I am assured, on the most un- 
questionable authority, that during the seven years of this pontificate, there 
^ve been extracted from the compositions with persons under crimiital 
process no less a sum than 1,200,000 scudi, which make nearly 2.0Cf0,00i) 
of ducats.”] The influence of Donna Olympia MaldwjbiitlO U here de- 
scribed as a sort of public calamity! ['* ^ woman ^gieat spirit, bnl her 
sede title to influence is that of a rigid economist. When offices fell 
vacant at court, rtothing was decided without her good pleasure ; when 
church livings were to be distributed, the ministers of the dataria had 
orders to defer all appointments to them, until notice having hern given 
to her of the nature of those benefices, she might then seket such as best 
pleased her, for her own disposal ; if roiscop^ sees were to be conferred, 
it was to her that the candidates applied ; and that which most effeetoally 
revolted ev^ upright mind, was to see that those were preferred who 
were most liberal in giving.”] 

The author proceeds thus throughout his work ; but I cannot be quite 
qertain that the report is really genuine. 

It is not to be found in the Venetian archives. In the Magliabechiana 
at Florence there are two copies, but they do not agree perfeedy through- 
out. I have confined myself to tiic more moderate of the two. 

1 was fOTtunatdty not reduced to this report for materiala } since th^ 
diary above nataed (see No. 122), with the notices supplied by Pa^vkfaii 
la hia mb oC Alexander VII., offered muA better reaourees. 
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Melatione delF amhasceria eslraurdinaria /afta in Homa alia 
di N. 8""^ AUisandro VI L dagli PeMro^ 

Contarini^ Valxero^ e Sagredo per tendere a name dklla 
Bepuhlica di Venetia la solita obedieussa al iommo 
jhjtitpJlce Vanno 1656. [Report of the extraorrtinary em- 
of >Signora Pes<aro, OootariDi, YaliertK and Sagredo, 
aeat by the moat aereno republic of Venice to render the 
accustomed homage to his holiness our lord the sovereign 
pontiff Alexander VII., iu the year 1656.] 

The same Pww , in whose erabasBy if was that the dupule arose be- 
tween Urban V I II. and the republic, and who had from that time been 
c^fmahiered an adversary of the clergy, was placed at the head of this em- 
bassy of congratulation, and was entrusted by his colleagues with the 
ptepaiatioTi of the report ; and, whether because his opinions had from 
the first been very moderate, as he affirms, or that the years which had 
passed dnee his previous embassy had produced a change in his views, it 
H eirtain that his repdrt is extremely reasuiLablc, impartial, and in- 
structive. 

{t IS true that he expresses disapprobatiun of Inuocetit X. and his 
government, but uot in tcmis so extremely severe as those used by 
ottma. [**In addition to the insatiable cupidity prevailing in that 
hovae, there was a further evil arising from the want of ministers capafalo 
of afhbiuiltmng so important a sovereignty ; for the suspidouS chanicter 
of ttmt polntiff rendered him incapable of putting trust m any one- Thus 
ijt came to pA^s that almost every thing wav reguktod by the immodeiwte 
Athiaiida of a woman, by which ttare was aftbrded ample s<x>pe Xp 
sitiricil pens ; aud good occasion was offered for making the diserdera m 
that government seem even worse than they reetty were.''] 

Nofi, however little this may sound like eulogy, yet it is a very mild 
jwdnient, as we hare said, when compared with the violent declam^iona 
of Aier wrifcerB 

Bvt the principai object of thiS re^HirL is the new poatUf, AlextiiiNkt 

ro. ^ . 

TIk Opinion of Pes.ro, and the convictiou uf all else at tbtt thttC. 
dMt the elen^on FaUo waa attributable to the fkibe oflila 

Thtsea, end tte repntution he had gained in Ua hunciititfea ; but £bairae . 
NMlei had not hem ataoerelr gratified by the peellVHon of one of tliellr 
to the palMWf . [“ A aaore rigntadait |^tiau OouU ndt . 

hMa hoped fblr. emi fhmi a -aenetp of men, who, jdthough thev iuif 
HanMMuia hfive their ttlnda dietneted by oorM^ dwra, yet ooum tet 
^ IM to bb Aaatty iBflMnetd by that Roly Spirit wuch they suppoa* fo bo 
- IjiHfilateM pet of aadthigh moment.*'] , 

tt* dbaoribcB hk oarlT itrogrees, add mna a geiwtal aketdi of ISh 1|V^ 
mtmknk ofc fMA: *'Hc anpean to he hat sN^tly ac<|iiahiitefi 
' ISdliU aOii«, aKhMlh ptotbundly skilled in those telashif to Uia 
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rhurch ; he is by no means immoTeably attached to his own opinions.” 
Pesaro’ speaks also of his connections, but we need not repeat what we 
have already said on that subject ; affairs very soon took a different di- 
rection from that which had been expected. 

The world is in too much hasie, as it seems to us (remarks Pesaro), 
in ezaltiug to the skies these opinions of the pope respecting his kindred : 
to)ndge properly, there must be time for observing how he may with- 
stand the pretences of affection to which he will be subjected.”] Even 
then, so many representations were made to the pontiff from all sides, that 
it seemed impossible for his firmness to avoid being shaken. 

But this mission had another and more important object than that of. 
congratulating the pontiff on his accession ; it was charged to entreat the 
court of Rome for assistance in the war of Candia. 

The envoys enlarged upon the efforts made by Venice to withstand the 
enemy, upon the means uiey had adopted for defraying the costs of the 
war : they had taken up loans at heavy interest, some by way of life 
annuity, others perpetu^ ; they had effected sales of aDodial and feudal 
domains; had extended the dignities of the state, wliich had hitherto 
been closely restricted, to large numbers ; nay, they had even conferred on 
many the honours of Venetian iiobUity, although consdous that its value 
was maintained by the rarity of the grant. But all their resources were 
now exhausted ; nothing was to be hoped from the other potentates of 
Christendom, who were too completely occupied by disseiiiions among 
themselves : their only refuge was Bie see of Rome. 

The pope did not bear all this without marks of interest ; he replied by 
an eloquent eulogy on the republic, who had opposed the fury of the 
barbarians, not with iron only, but with gold ; with regard to the prin- 
cipal question, however, he declared that he was not in a condition to 
help them. The papal treasury was so completely exhausted, that he 
did not even know by what means he was to provide the city with bread. 

The envoys did not yet resign their hopes ; they represented that the 
danger was so pressing as to justify his having recourse to the aumeot 
treasure laid up by Sixtus V. [” ^fore the urgency of events that may 
arise becomes more pressing, and for the support of religion ; but most 
especially for that of his own ecclesiastical dominions.”] The pope was 
paiticularly impressed by the consideration, that the enemy would be 
emboldened by perceiving that a new* pope also refused the succour so 
greatly needed. Alexander was fully convinced that something must be 
done ; he suggested that a certain portion of their eccicsiasticiu property 
might be coofttcated. 

How remarkable it is that measures of this kind should be first recom- 
mended by the Roman court. Inuocent X. had already proposed la the 
Venetuns the ebolitioD of two orders— those of the ” Canons of the 
Holy Spirit/' aiid of the Cross-bearers ” ^Cniciferi) : it was the design 
of that pontiff to form secular canoories from their revenues. But (he 
Venetians were afraid, in the first place, that the Roman court would re- 
serve to itself the patronage of these canoriicates ; and secondly, they 
coneidered these instkutioos os a refuge for the poor nobility. TUs 
posal Alexander now renewed. 

The pontiff, seeming to reflect on what could be done for our relief^ 
by aaying ; that for some time past, the ApoetoUo See, c»nsidei^i|i|^ 
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not the abundance only, but the superfluity of reli^ous iastitutionsv had 
become ooiivinced, that some of them, degenerating from the first inteh* 
tions of iheir founders, had lapsed into ^ total relaxation of discipline, « 
that it was equally advisable ior the church as for the laity to adopt the 
exTiedienta used by prudent husbandmen, when they see that the multi- 
tu^ of branches has impoverished their vines, instead of rendering them 
more fruitful. That a commencement had been made in that matter by 
the suppressLUD of bome orders, but that this was not enough ; rather it 
was obviously necessary to restrict this great number, and reduce them to 
such as miaiD, oi can nt least be brought back to thb primitive form of 
their institutions. That to open a way for this purpose, there had been 
^-iippressed a great number of very sm^ convents, wherein the rigour of 
onastic seclusion had been suffered to relax with but little observation ; 
td that it was proposed to continue the work by proceeding to the final 
abolition of certain others, which, by their Ucentious mode of life, filled 
the world with scandal and murmurs, instead of presenting good examples, 
and ailbfding edification. But he further said that he proceeded slowly, 
bc«‘au6e he desired, in a matter of so much importance, to obtain the 
good-will Oi the secular princes, who, not having well examined the 
motives of the Apostohe See for this resolution, had given evidence of some 
dislike to the execution of the papal briefs : but that hoping to find all 
eventually ready to kelp fiiruard a resolve so well matured, he placed it 
meanwhile before the most serene republic for consideration. The Yene- 
tiaii territory, he further remarked, abounding in this kind of religious 
orders, an easy method was presented of promoting the upright inien- 
nuns set forth by him wlio has the supreme direction of the rhurcli, and 
ttl the same time of obtaining a considerable sum in aid of tbe present 
war against the infidels : that none could know better than ourselves i» 
whit an extremity of dissolute excesses the ninona of San Spirito in 
Venice had proceeded, the serene republic having been compelled to 
nwEnkin the disorders of that convent : that^ nnt content with a total de- 
panure from all conventual observances, the brethien had furthej'more sp 
mdacently abused the wealth which might have been made to serve for thfi 
niaintanauce of a number fivefold larger than their house contained, as 
to be always deeply iu debt : that the same might he said of the Crucifeti» 
among whoni there was scarcely a vestige of monastic life liiscemiblfc. 
tils holioets accordingly thought it desirable that tliese two orders should 
He suppressed, and that measures might be taken into rousideraUou with 
repud to the rule of their possessions, the produce whexeof in%ht be 
cnuveit^ to the nsea of this war, since Uie wme was directed against tjjbe 
moat terrible enemy of the Christian name.''] 

lids time the envoys were indined to the opinion that sucH a propoaiil 
was not to be |iQectr<i. They computed the lasg^ ci^ital that wo^ 
tmafit from these salea» comped -with the amalK and soon to be 
gididiea idiumtiwi, and the advantages to be secum to the cultrmtkm^of 
Ihe eanntry by the secidarlzatlon of estates so important. Tbeir mo^ 
of 'tionaideriag a question then so new, and which was afterwards lO 
isurieiaaBy treated, may deserve to be given in their own words. 

^ f Ite bflbc 9 t| When wa have made the suHahle asiigumenm to the moBtar» 
rnlmh^ both orders, wlU not amount to more than 10^000 dneats par 
lamhoi; should (heir cstidea, returning a revenue of 26,000 ducats, ha 
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BqiA, as might be expected, for 600,000 ducats, the public will have but 
two per cent, to pay in annuities, — nay, rather less. And the arguments 
usually put forward against transactions of this kind ihll to the ground 
In face of the annual provision to be made for the surviving brotherhood. 
Moreover, by thus £amembering from the ecclesiastical body so vast 
an amount of property, situated in the best parts of the Venetian domi- 
nions, the laity will enter into possession of the same without olfer^ 
wrong to the piety of those g^at souls who had the firmness to deprive 
their descendants pf so rich a possession to found and establish religion 
in these lands ; for if now these benefactors could see how well religicm 
is rooted among us« they would give no other expression to their senti- 
ments than this, that if it had been satis&ctory to them to be the fouitders 
of so many monasteries for the retreat of holy mm, no less would they 
rejoice to know that these same riches, seeing that religious orders super- 
aboond, should be converted to the repulsion of that impious enemy who 
ia menacing to destroy the piety, which they, with their own ml|pritance, 
had laboui^ to promote.’'] 

After the aifairs of Venice, which here again present an aspect of 
great importance, the concerns of Europe generally are discussed. 

The undertakings of Charles the Tenth and Gustavus produced a 

E »werful impression in Rome, and money was collected In aid of King 
aaimir. 

But a thing still more sensibly felt by the court of Rome was tliat the 
IVench were not only disinclined to make peace with Spain, but tl»at 
Mazarin even allied himself with England — cardinal with Protestants, 
the most Christian kingdom with a usurper who had cxpelifd the 
legitimate princes ; and that he should do this, without anr ueceesity, 
without being driven to it by any pressing danger,— this shocked tto 
Curia exttemely. 

Were ft not for these troubles, the pope would direct his every effort 
for the entire restoration of Germany — where his personal reputatiw 
stood so higjh — to the Catholic faith. The con version of the queen of 
Sweden exated the hopes of all on that subject. 

The ambassadors saw the splendid preparations making for the 
reception of that queen, They could in nowise; approve the unsvttle^l 
life she led incompatible perhaps With her age and with her 
maiden State/^] as they very discreetly express themselves, yet they 
render fell jueti^ to the vigour and boldness of her determination. 

Tou have here in few words what we have thought it suitable to 
rdate,”] says Pesaro at this point ei the itamtion. 

To this concluding phrase be fhrther subjoins the good advice^ that 
the beet posslUe understanding should always be maintaLaed witli the 

^^^ts holinesa had expressed himself explicitly as to the satiafactiM it 
would him, if Venice would consent to the rsaiUnission of the 
Jesaha at his request, llie ambassador is dis|i 08 ed to think that thin 
sbotdd be conceded. , 

I** It appme to me that the lime has come fd^ deeiding wbeiher Ihfa 
getutfi iHlib be permitted, or whether— to avoid ooeastons^ arisliig 
ttme to time, for becomliig on bad terms widi the pontidh, hf rWMi 
Iff fl&eee Jeiuits^the subpet should be consigned to perpetual s^Whee* 
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We may periupa lliid a motive for oem|dyiiig with the desire 

of the pope hi thia teapect by conaMeiing that these men, bomg, as 
they MO, very active Instruments for supporting the ri^ta of the 
chnrdt, all reigning pontilb will be likely to renew the request for 
Hwh tendmission, and the constant rqection of the same at the oom- 
of caidi pohUffcate may give occasion to ill-will/'] 
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FtlRj eiffiottij et optrationi di AleMattdro V/I-y Optta dei C* 
Pallamcini. 2 volt.fd. {Bihl. Cort.) {[Life, acts, and 
proceedings of A.lexander VII., by Cardinal Pallavioini. 

8 vole, folio.3 (Corsini Librai-y.l 

fn the Barberini library in Rome, a MS. was one day placed in my 
iifwja , with the title “ Alexandri VII. de vita propria liber primns et 
tartiM cam flragromitis libri secundi.” It contain^ about 300 leaves, 
aad WAS aa full of corrections as only an autograph could be ; but, by an 
onhappy chance, the whole was in utter confusion. The bookbinder 
K»/i artauyed the sheets, which were to have been read sepantely, 
in groups of five. It was almost impossible to make any thing of it. 

ft bsgius thus : [“ Although it has been Usual, both now and in former 
tiams, that a roan bhould record the rransaccioM of bis own time, yet 
wwny of these works have been the less approved or trusted, because 
of the diAculty expcnenced by the writer in divesting his mind of 
Mpe. fcar, love, or hatred, clouds which obscure hisiory, the 
of truth."! Wherever I exauiincd this MS., 1 found interesting notices, 
derived from good sutimrity, respecting the youth of Alexan^r, the 
ht v feat iwn ot his kindred to Rome, the arnvei of Christina, &c.; out 
It BttnHtlr that the pope, amidst the ocoupstiott of the supreme power, 
Mhld yOt have found time, not only to write his own life, brtt also to 
CMteoc the stvlo throughout with so much diligence ? , , 

It soon became evident that, notwithstanding the title, this could not 

hmro been the case ^ , , . . ^ ... 

The a iytiff r affirms, among other things, that he was enaolea to imaar- 
taib this work by an kitiSiata acquaintance with the pope ; f** It wai a 
bwarik of iir**“g fottune, that with this prince, in fair Infor^ **y*toi, 
t Iho^ have bad a singular agreement of o^ion, and mutual exebegfo 

it rimUfbt, both by word of mouth and by let^."] 

The questioR then iiecame, who was this intimate acquamtance, 

^ i6S6, Muratori luMa US Oat tim Jeiw 
Peflgvtctoi had m«pM«d himself-at the caanmandM^ ^ 

SSm. wkf^limkedcd hoprn ao brilliant-to Vttito the ttfo «f ^ 
mSFitatttiat MIer tim iuviutimi of the niplima to 06^, 
tikanfM ctownetad wHh tint measare. '• 
jMtoSlul «at vrttlBBt Mt peraonaHy mtla^ 

Zm. . .a. La - dA«A waeul^ MMHmr aUMfe. Tnkiffi ffniirA 
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After some farther researches, a bio^phy of Aleiander VII., attribated 
to Cardinal Paliaviciiu, was found in the same library. It is troe that it 
was written in Italian ; but the question was worth Che trouble of collating 
the two for the purpose of solving it. 

, The first glance shewed that the Ijatin and Italian were the same work. 
The first paragraph runs thus: i** It is the opinion of many that no 
history should be written but that of things long past, and with respect 
to which, hope and fear, love and hatred towards the persons comme- 
morated, have no longer place, nor can obscure the truth. The 
second passage that I have quoted is thus expressed in Italian i 
I** Because it feU to my lot, in the less advanced fortune of this prinee, 
to hold with him the noost intimate intercourse of friendship and con- 
fidence of communication, now by word of mouth, and now by the pen, 
for the space of full thirty years.”] 

And Uius it proceeds. The Latin copy was clearly proved to be a 
translation of the Italian, only somewhat freely rendered, and with a 
slight change in the mode of thought. 

But the resemblance was unfortunately closer than I could have wished ; 
for as the Latin copy, as announced in its title, was but a fragment, so was 
the Italian also throughout in a most dilapidated condition* After some 
intimations of Alexander's early youth, the narration proceeds at once to 
his election, and the first measures of his pontificate. 

Ta seek earnestly, yet with insuffidient results, does but increase the 
eagerness of inquiry. 1 sought through all quarters, and ultimately 
found another copy in the Albani library, but this also is equally im- 
perfect. 

And now 1 bdieved that I must needs content myself with Biis. since 
in an anonymous life of Fallavicini, I found a fragment only of this 
history cited, the very books, that is to say, which were already known 
to me ; but at lust I was so fortunate as to meet with a more complete 
copy ( it is that of which the title is given above), in two folio volumes - 

The work here bears the name of f all^dni o n its front, and proceeds 
without interruption to the second chapBeroTfrie sixth book ; in this state 
it is that wp first attain a full perception — as will br at once perceived— of 
the value attached to this book in relation to the history of the period. 

The first book contains the early history of Alexander Vll. ■ Race, 
parentage, birth, and childhood of Fabio Chigi ; studies, and occurreneea 
-of bis boyhood ; his philosophical and legal studies , his private friend- 
/ ahips.”] niese chapters were all comprised in the Latiu and Italian 
copies, but to which the Coraini copy further adds : f” Pious actions 
and ex^dsea ; vioelegatkin of Pennra under Sacchetti ; nunciature of , 
Cologne.”] 

In the aeoond book, the government of Innocent X., and che. part' 
whkb Chigi took in the administration, are described in fourteen chapters, 
which bring tfie norratioii down to the time of the condave. 

Ihe third book treats of the commencement of Alexander's pontificate ; 
describes the state of Europe generally, with that of the Eoclesisitioel 
. States; iiUudes to the first financial measures, and refers to thoei rC- 
jpedleig the'^^ monti vacabili.” The writer frirtfaer discusses the ejon« 
verrion of Queen Christina of Sweden, which he does minutely, esdJMlh 
/ mnifapt pleasure. I hold the opinion, that when it has been os, 

4 
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for by Arckenholtz, Memoires de ChriflCiiie/’ iv. 39, thmt 

Rliiavfcim wrote a ^'Hiatoria di Chriatina regiaa di Suezla ,'^ this aaaertioa 
haa reeled merely on an imperfect a^uaiff.inR''9IVTIiM fragments. In 
tlie Ijatin copy, Christina's converaidn ia accounted for in the miLnnpr 
following : — 

I ** Percemug in the works of Cicer</ | on the ^ Nature of the GMs,’* 
thtf there co^ not be more than'OTe t rue relmon , but that all might be 
false, ibe &hbiii^in"th6ir^^ painage ror many days. She was 

also 'brought to doubt whether any true difference exist^ between good 
actions a^ bad, freely performed, unless as one might be beneficial to 
tlie world and the others injurious, which would decide their nature. She 
doubted also of Divine Providence, its regard or indifference to human 
aciiAnB { and as to the Divine Will, whether it required a certain worship 
and settled fkith. There was no author of repute who had written on 
these subjects, whom she did not examine ; no man eminently learned in 
these matters through the northern lands, with whom she did not seek to 
converse : and she was inclined meanwhile to the opinion that it was 
■ufficteiit to follow in public the religion of one’s country, and for the 
rest to live according to nature. Finely, she came to this opinion,— that 
Qod, the best of beings that is. would be rather the worst of tyrants, if 
he had crucified the whole human race by bitter stings of conscienoe 
whkli were yet false ; if, aiier giving to mortals the common idea that 
their sacrifices are pleasing to him, and their vows accepted, he were then 
to render no rwird to these things.”] 

lit the fourth bocik, of which a part onlv ic given in the I^tin and 
oMfir copies, the author begins with the summoning of the papal kindred 
to Rome. [” Motives which induced the pope to summon the nephews. 
Remarks coneerning this iu Rome.”] So far is it from being true that 



the pen dropped from Pallavidui’s hand” on approaefong this subject, 
diat he desen^ it, on the contrary, at full le^h, and discusses the 
prevailing in Home respecting it. Next follows the poaitioa of 
Christina in Rome, with the support accorded to her by the pope. 

Thu queen, who had lived with ttet prodygl^ which impoveiiahfis^ 
ffithou deriving either pleasure or honour from its upenditure, and Con-| 
sleUul nut in giving, but in permitting herself tu bo robbed, had pledgeilS 
all her imsis at the time of her residence in Rome, witii the hem off 
ftttura remittances, on which account she had not a seudo co provide for | 
her intended journey. But as necessity conquers shame, she was 

to do heraelf vicleuoe, and roquestaid Atmi tlw: pope, bet in a | 
naanev that ahoald be aa far a. ahe could deriae front bap^in, ; 
bCfiyiitf tettara do not bluah, abe wrote to be^ that his hokneaa worn ; 
aana. houm aHtrehant to lend her money, with a promise of entire resttta* 
Wa/'} The pape ^ not think it would tadafuiid'linii,h to hit honmr 
•a 4pdiE« fainiaelf enrety frtr the wbole burthen' hf dBbta irillioiit tt(y 
4 #ran!^ge in hbnstelf. Ha pccfrrred therefore to tend h«r through . ah' i 
aocdail^atie, i*ho waa :n hiaco^dence, probably Palth'rfdai IdinilU^A 
|Mne nf IfrifrOOeomli as a preseat, together with certain medals in^mild 
anl Arnr, ivbioh had been atrook at the time of the queen’aantip ihha 
lUhntinhoiKnr gf thmocaation. * Bxeuaing Ota smaUnaeaof Chaanii 


* SRe Cleero, lib. <• r. 9. 
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I Vj the Qxteusfcioii tko tho qneen in thanking him we|it mom 

than oiKCCi from tho miztnro of feelings that arise on such ocesaaions.”} 
To the reiiiaUtion of the Jesuits in Venice, Mlavicini also devotes a cir- 
cnmatantial elucidarioni entirely in the spirit wlwh we have already 
observed him to display in his history of the Council of Trent. 

The fkftii booh ia ocenpied hy the histo^ of the year 16!)7 : promo- 
tions of cardinals ; buildinga in Santa Maria del Fopolo, and della PacCi 
as also on the Piassa di S< Pietro ; Queen Christina in France, and tbo 
of Monaldeschif whose death is here described in the following 
manner: — While Chri&tina was residing at Fontainbleau, Lndovicop 
ihf brother of Sentinelli, and rival in the favour of hia mistress of Qio- 
vanni BinaMo MsoaaUeachi, a principal gentleman of these parts, con- 
vey^ to her certain aoiiceai transmitted to him, as is said, from Rome, 
by the aforesaid brother, which revealed proceedings of Monaldeschi, 
oonricting hunt as she thought, of breach of trust ; for which cause, hav- 
ing drst drawn a confession from his lips, she gave him but one hour to 
provide fbr his conscience by the aid of a priesty and then, a thing which 
would scarcely have been permitted in Stockholm when she governed 
there, she caused him to be put to death by the very band of bis nval/’J 
In the siath book the author returns to the internal affurs of Rome. 
He coneludes with the arrangements relating to the Prelature, for which 
Alexander demanded 4 fixed amount from the revenues., 

Rut even this, the most complete copy of the biography, i| far from com- 
prising the entire life of the pope. 


No. 131. 

Paola CMati ad Alessandro VJL^ sopra la reaina di SustAa . 

Alh.) ^Paolo Casnti to Alexander VII,, reapeotiOR 
the queen of Sweden.^ (Albani Library.) 

MaKnes emd Casati were the two Jesoics despatched by the gcusral of 
the order to Stockholm for the conversion of the <|ueen. 

A private latter from Malines, in regard to this undertaking, wiH be 
fouM in the M&Boires of Arckenholtz, vol. iv., Appendix, No. ST- 
But a much more drcumstautial, and, so to say, official account of this 
matter, was presented hy Casati to Alexander VIT^ It was written with 
own band, was addressed Aha Santita di N*** Signore Alessan- 
dro Til./’ dated from the CoUegio Romano, Dec, .5, and afpied, 
The moat hum^ end most obedient son in Christ of yoar holiness. ' 
Paolo Casati, of the Company of Jesos.’^J We have here a far more ^ 
and satiiyfr^^ry account of the particnlars. 

In pbed|w.e (he beg^ins) to the wishes of your kliness for a dhott 
memorial of what pmsed in rmrd to the queen of Sweden’s resohdkui 
to rsuoiinor her fiw the purpose of becoming Catholic, 1 am 

cgsemriled la go bach a step that I may exjdain the cause tiiieireqi4~ 

* iA irit* ^enmU received jfrwk ike qf f*r Mgfm 

herse^i to whom I am assured that it cannot be other (ban pleas|ft|te 
know tost your holiness is truly informed of the wb«de matter/’] ^ 
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Bat tb« aotwes given by tbbi mtlior ire«ipeotuig eailier times are not 
ol mnieh impartanoe, since be has iu» acq n a in ta ne e whatever with Swedish , 
ngUm ; he becomes worthy of attention only when he diaensses the inte- 
rests of religion. 

Having acquired thus much knowledp, she began to reflect that ^ 
mwv tenets of .tiig Luthe ran vfA . in which she had been educated, [ 
could" nSr'Be~mtain?n and begmmng to examine them, she found mai^ I 
Thus she began to study matters of rh^gion and points j 
of controversy with more diligence, and finding that the iwh in which she | 
had bean brought up had no semblanoe of tmth, ahe ai^lied herself with * 
mrtmerdinavy euriosity to gain information reapccting all, and to weigh the 1 
JMSmiUMMi of each. In this occupation she employed the space of five j 
years. Buffering much disturbance of mind, bo n au s e she could find no i 
settlod point of mnvictiou ; and jndpag every thing by mere h um a n 
RBSOn, ahe thought (hat many things might be aim^y political inven- | 
twns, intended for the reatrietion of the common people. Hie aigummto ! 
titat any sect used agamst its advermry, she acquired the habit of taming ; 
s^ainBt itself ; thus she compared the works of Moses among (he Hebrew 
people with the proooedinga of Mahomet amongst the Arabs. From all 
wMch it ramlted that she found no religion which appeared to her to be • 
true. And 1 have heard b«T more than once accuse herself of haviog 
been too profons m dealing to investigate the most sublime mysteries 
of the divinity, for she did not permit one myats^ of our reli^on to 
iMcnpe her examination, while she sought to give rest to her m i n d 
by &• final discov^ of a religion. Ttien, since she read every book 
bleating on that auhiect, she sometimes encountered many assertiona of 
ancients, the gmtilm, and the atheista ; and although ahe never ftV 
infto sn^ Mndneas as to doidit the existence of God, or his unity, 
whirh she held to be gieater and clearer than all else, yet she snfiered her 
ipgnd to he disturbed by many diffieuUies, of trhich, at vaiioua timea, we 

^he ooul4 arrive at no other co nsl a a isi fi , 
toSB ihet it was expethent to proceed in externals as othem dip, 
iMdlevlng the whole to be a matter of mchAsrenee, and that it aipaified 
nafbhig whetimr she followed one rpUgion or sect or another; it was 
anfiewat, ahe thought, if die did uothing contrary to the dictates of leaogg;, 
or for having done it, she should have cause to Idnsh* By thpaa 

nrintirii" ste govemftd hentif for a certain time, and she Mcmed ee«n to 
AM« found some rspoac for her mind, particularly after hufrifig dloto' 
SMfiiilthnt other nersuiu (summonsd indeed from diatont land*} 

Hm helisved to he learned and wise, were of opiniona hot dig|0y 
iBfilhi«at from her own.— they being wUhnat the pale of foe frW 
fihdMic whieh thev oonsidered to he msw 'chlldialaieas. BeC 

tin liiiwd God, who desired' to have mc«q[ on dde ^lean, smr w«|ld. 
snflhr toF to pwiah in the errora of her intollecf, siaaa ehe hi4 the ifraet 
ItofKt will and dedre to know foe trafo, wm 1> doing aa Bw ^ 4 



top, AMmi to^oke her peradve foatvrhen the eternal sed^^edBrnepum 
ovaip other toteriM most givn way, ^ arnar ip h 
liliMa SQ momentous is of etormd pngwUee; aeaovdiQgly, shesaviitod 
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' to the thought that there muat be some rdigion, and having granted that 
\ man must have a religion, then among all that she knew in the worldr 
^ none appeared to her more reasonable than the Catholic. Wherefore, 
reflecting more attentively upon that subject, she found that ita 
' tenets and institutions were not so absurd as the Lutheran ministers 
t (they call them pastors) would make people believe/'] ^ 

Now as we cannot give place to the whole work, the following minut? 
description of the first introduction of the Jesuits to the queen may be 
permitted to suffice. 

[** Departing from Hamburg, after staying two Hays at Rendsburg, 
we joined ourselves to the Signor Senator Rosenhan, who was returning 
Sweden, and with him we proceeded as far as Roschilt, where the kings of 
Denmark arc buried, with the exception of Saint Canute, whose head is al 
Ringstede. The senator then went direct to Elsinore to cross the straits v 
and we to Copenhagen. Tliis acquaintance with the Senator Rosenhan 
was afterwards very useful to us in Stockholm', causing us to be less sus- 
pected ; and the queen remarking to him one day that she did not know 
what to think of those two Italians, he told her that there was nothing 
to feu* from us, that we were good people, and he always treated us with 
great courtesy. We had also the good fortune to be in company for 
some days on our journey with General Wachtmeister, grand equerry 
nf the kingdom, who was in like manner of no small .use to us; for 
when we arrived in Stockholm, on the 24th February’, according to the 
old style, and 1 having sought on the day following to speak with John 
Holm, gentleman of the chamber to her majesty, that 1 might be 
introduced, to present the letter given to me in Rome by the father 
vicar-general, but not bemg able to find him, the said Genevol Wacht- 
meister was, that evening, die occasion of her majesty's hearing that 1 
had arrived. And the manner was this: — While the queen was at 
supper, two gentlemen complained that it was very cold, and the general 
reproached them, declaring that two Italians who had come thither in 
his company had shewn no such fear of the cold. The queen hearin|r 
' this contest, and inquirmg the cause of their contendmg, heard that 
two Italiaus were come, and asked if they were musicians ; but the 
general replying that they were two gentlemen travelling to see the 
country, her majesty said ^at she would by all moana like to see them. 
We were imme^tely informed of all this, and advised to go to court 
on the following day : on the following morning we were accordingly 
conducted thither by Signor ZsKScaria Grimani, a Venetian noble, aol who 
introduced us to pay our respects to Count Magnus de U Gardie, her mA- 
jOsty'i primp minister, that through him we might obtain the honour qf 
kias'mg the hand of her mqjesty. He received us with much courtm, aim 
aasured us that her majesty woold have much pleasure in seeing us. It was 
then the houir of dinner, and her majesty came out into the ^ Vierkasit/- 
when we were diracted to amroachher majsstv, and hOYing kissed her 
we mads her a diort compliment in Italian (fbr so she Wl commanded, ^ 
riOmogh she had caused us to be informed that she" would reply in Ares^, 
sines we understood suitable to the character we had asaamedi and 
she Wlied with the utmost urbanity. Immediately aftonrarip the 
marshal d fhe court, and with him all the other gantlmnen, set 
inwards tte hall wherein the table was laid for dinkier, and l/jhmw ' 
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immediately before the queen. She who, during' the night, had 
tboiij|hC (wer the matter of the two Italians, and reflecting that it was 
jjnpeciwy the end of February, about which time it had been written to 
her from Rome that we should arrive, had begun to suspect that we were 
the persons whom she was looking for ; thus, when we were but little di^- 
btiit. frbm the door, and that nearly aU the company had already gone 
out of the Vierkant, she said to me in a low voice, * Perhaps you 
have letters for me ?’ and I, having replied without turning my head 
thgt I had, she rejoined, ‘ Do not name them to any one/ While 
we were discoursing after dinner cm the matters that had occurred, 
we were joined by a person, who made us various compliments in 
French, and then proceeded to inquire if we had letters for her majesty. 
1 began at once to give ambignous replies, that we were not there for 
business ; that we had uo letters of recommendation, &c., until at length 
hb repeated in order all that in our short and fortuitous colloquy, the 
queen herself had said to me. I then perceived that he could not 
DO mut by any other than herself, yet for the greater security, I asked 
hiai Us name, and hearing that he was John Holm, I gave him the 
kt^. The following morning, nearly two hours before the usual time 
tot gcflng to court, John Holm gave us to know that her majesty would 
msk with us. We went imiviediately, and had scarcely entered the 
ytigksals where there was then no one but the officer on guard, than the 
metm came forth, and appeared to be surprised, cither because none of 
w gep^men were yet there, or because we had been the first to arrive, 
wha piEtf some few questions to us concerning our journey; then 
hisrixig the officer, she asked him if any of the secretaries had yet 
^peirecit m He replying that they had not, she commanded him to’go 
4nd ei^ one of them, when he did not return for an hour. Wlien he was 
imie, her migesty began ro thank us in the most courteous terms 
w» ^ pams WH had taken Ui making that voyage on her account ; she 
mUbmA ns that whatever danger might arise to ns from being disco- 
tktnd, we should not fear, since she would not suffer that evil should 
, Sn&l us ; she charged os to be secret, and not to confide in any one, 
poioting avt to us by name some of ^ose to whom she feared lest we 
Aighl ghm our confidence in pr<»ces^ of time. She encountged us to 
tkbt if stw should receive sarwfaction, our journey would not have 
Imh made in ^tsin ; she questioned ns respecting the arrival of Father 
MfiMln^^and how we had been selected to visit her court ; and rriated 
td te wfmt manner the departure of Father Macedfo had tslcen ^ 

Flags/n 
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iittiM Sdkt eortg Botnana 4et Oavai. Cvrraro. IfiflQ. 
ittUkting to tlie court of Rome, by tbe Cavelier ' 

IdlHimt bofoa toil bwa ooaodved of Akaonder VII. .Coatt ud 
aMid tbokMitontioe front hi. httid; and too ohnreb oipoctod n 
^ primHife diacqilfaM : oven wnong fho PidtMtttt% Uiera 
Sll. 2 F 
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were many w})q were well disposed towards the new (pontiff. The amaze- 
ment and anger were therefore general when he began to nvem preciaelj 
oa his pnadecesBora had done ; good opinion that bad been entertained 
of him was abandoned for the most violent iH-will. 

The first ambassador sent to Rome by the Venetians, after the embassy 
of congratulation above mentioned, was Geronimo Giqstiniano. His 
dewatches belong to the year 1656. He died of the plaroe. 

His successor was Anzolo Corraro, at that dmq podestn of Padua. 
Ho delayed his journey so long that another was already chosen in his 

r laoe ; but he thereupon hastened to Rome, where he remained firem 
657 to 1659. 

The report which he presented on returning from the papal court was 
by no means a favourable one. The pope and his family were loaded 
with censure. 

A particular droumstance has meanwhile rendered it unnecessary that 
WC should give a more minute account of this report. 

This is no other than the fact, that the work produced so profound an 
impression as at once to have found its way into public notice. 

A French translation appeared at Leyden : ** Relation de la cour dr 
Rome faite Fan 1661(0), an consei) de Pregadi, par Fexcell™* Seigimr 
Angelo Corraro,’’ chez I^rens, 1663. This represents the Italian onginal 
most faitbluUy in all the passages which I have compared, and is not 
rare, even at the present time. 

It was printed at that moment when the contentions between the Chj||i 
and Crequi caused the general attention to be directed towards Reine. 
The publication was bodi calculated and intended to inflame the public 
in^gnation against the pope. It was dedicated to Beuningen, who had not 
yet said '' Sta sol.” • 


No. 133. 

Jtdatione di Roma^ deU eccelmf^'' Sig"" Nieolo Sagred^. . 
fReport from Rome, by the moot excellent Signer Nicolo 
Sagrodo. 1661 .^ 

Thip is a rfiport of which I have seen no authentic copy, and which is 
atoe under the name of Anzetg Correro, 

But since no doubt can exist of the preceding report being by Correrp, 
whose activity in the war again^st the Barberini is expressly mentioned in 
it ; while in ftuit before us, on the contrary, the author declares Uriahs 
thrt, released from his twenty-sevw years’ wanderings, he might iiewd|» 
Vote himself at home to the education of his children ; which wonUi by Up 
liWBiu apfij to Coitoro, whose fireviou efeo^ h«d h^. tlut qf WKKid 
hi Fisdse ; M I hKTe no beeitatioii in deciding ihet thQ Heine of 9egii9dd< 
ie the true one. Segredo, ee we know, hed heea once gent to' 

Bdme, end' afterwerde to Vienna. He now went to aone for thnaetolMl 
ttoto Upon the lUf ves indeed one of uie most fireynAiti^ em* ; 

id e y d etoteenwi of Veoioe, end nlticetely bcceiee dcM. 

Tide npnrt ie not negrij ^ x the Jest hut nnitiier ie ill 
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tlMt of eulf^y : it has indeed the inipress of entirely diepaasionate ob- 
Borrallon. 

With respect to the promotion of the nephews, Sagredo lemarks, 

F'jpo AbxaiMlor was even then constantly eadaiming against the riches of 
the BtMTgheai, Bedierini, and Ludorisi, although he was already fallrin g 
care to neglerl no opportunity for ioLreasing the wealth of his own 
family. 

KUs description of the pope mns thus Plaeid and gentle of dis- 
poaition ; but in matters of bosineM nailter oasy to deal with, nor 
JMtticnlnri^ ready of oomprehenaion ; he is by nature irresolute 
in mcstioQB of importanoe, whether from fear lest they should not suc- 
et$i, or bedouse he is unwilling to endure the fotigue of carrying them 
duonfh; he fkneies himsdf pierced by every thorn, boweyer distant.”] 

II* (hooght he had done enough for the Venetians by the suppression 
of Che two orders previously mentioned, and eventually the Candian war 
did not Wpear even to him of a very perilous character. He was much 
move neaHy affected by the fact, that Parma and Placentia were suiqwrted 
in thefr etaima on the Eccles i ast i cal States by France. Neither was the 
Portogneae aiUr settled. [” Tha absolute want of bishopa in that king- 
dom* aud Che mined state of the revenues in all the churches, being mode 
manifost, not only have many clamours been occasioned, but most earnest 
enfoantias have been made on the part of Orsiuo, the cardinal-protector, 
lo 4ie affhet tlukt this should be remedied ; but the pope hai> never been 
preyoUad on to do it.”] 

.Wfoeiover we find the papacy alreaily at variance with moat of the 
petiioBs atatea. There waa not one which the judicial or pecuniary 
oiiiiifa of the Curia bod not utterly revolted. 

t Among the ailUrs then proceeding in Rome itaeJf, pur anthpr chiety 
^ arcfakectural undertaldnga of Almiander. He infhruis v's 
mit^l9*fBiim«loiwNii, the ” Catted di San Pietro,” in the church of 
|W«r^ was greatly prefrrrad to the ColoniMda. Tha embellishments 
jbit mr were occasionally carried forward in a apmewhat arhibnry 
ipaOMr. Many atreeta of the city have been rendered straight by the 


pMBMr. Many atreeta of the city have been rendered straight by the 
d Mft ng dpa^ of houaee and palaces ; the oohunna and other impediinanta 
fttt Jhmd hpfora tha doors of individasls have been removud ; and pt 
Ihe ln a t a niw pCthe JcaolU belonging to the Ckdlegio Romano, rim Piaasa 
C e k ai n a bM bean entarged ^ the deatruction of that moat neble idle, the 
94fmll Ihdacp. The prajeewna and aigna of the shopa hayp ic* 
a|daw frithln dug liaait* ( aU works, .tlmt^ while they «lpahtleaa inomage 
fin hWtriff nf the pity, yet as the weight of them foils on private panm,. 

nemmf foil to cRpito mnny munnuni : the agring one's own mwc 
tmmR to dm mwto. tad being compfOed to pontribott tons eumi for tlm 
ftttotoitoifcb^'toRwmwhhdt imuce go adTaatogg to (hom who thun niy 
mr ffilt fobiC Bl c o tt paMamd by prebut 1h^.CbeLr dwallinp wfL 
font A VMi figeneaUe appetonace pr cpj<n * *Buer tkaw i nor am tihiy 
limtgMiMnd m the borthm tbw auffar. Mid tbn force by whith ritoy 
egilfffodllii to PPPieetl to Chese chaageB.”] 
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No. 134 

Relatione di Ro%na del Pietro Basadona^ 1663. [Report 
from Rome, by Pietro Basadona. 1663.^ 

In the manner of Corraro. who is however greatly exceeded. ! will 
give place to some few passages. 

First, in relation to the depute with France, without doubt the moat 
important event that took place during this embassy. With regard to 
rile present commotions, 1 know that I have sufficiently extracted the 
marrow from the bones on that subject (dispolpate le ossa di tal materia) . 
but 1 must not conceal the fact, that if the imprudent pride of the Chigi 
family haa caused them to fdl into the ditch, their ambitious blundering ‘ 
has miserably entangled them in it. These people persuaded themsejv«s 
that Rome was the world ; but the king of' France has given them to 
know, and that at their own cost, that they had not studied geography 
well. Much gossiping has caused the general feeling to be pretty well 
known in respect of the insolence of Cardinal Imperiale and Don Mario 
concerning the immunities of the French ambassaclor. 1 will not say that 
they were blameless, but I can positively affirm, that to their ill-will there 
was conjoined some fault of chance, which not unfrequently diminishes 
or increases the effect of human labours. This it is in pait which has con- 
sKcuted their guilt, and now compels them to make full satisfaction to 
such claims as the king of France may legitimately found on the affronts 
that he has too certainly received in the person of his ambassador. And 
since I knew the truth of this matter, so did I use indefatigable efforts to 
cool down the rage of Creqni, and ajiply the balsams of negotiation to 
this schism, before it had extended to what was manifest ruin. But there 
were too many fancies in the beads of those C bigi (teste Chigiarde), 
and too much obstinacy, to permit their condescending to a suitable hvipi- 
liation towards the king, whose bravadoes they would not believe, con- 
sidering them a mere pretence, and nothing more tlian a little ephemeral 
French heat. And this went so far, tliat his holiness told me the Roman 
hearts were not to be frightened by the rhodomcniade of a French stripling. 
To which I replied, that it was sometimes more dangerous to have to do 
with hare-brained boys than with older and wisei heads, since the first 
would rush to the very edge of the prerapice for the gratification of some 
favourite caprice ; moreover, that to play with those who, if they have 
whims in cheir heads, have also armies at their side, and millions under 
their feet, was not a fit game for the popes, who have nothing hut their 
two raised fingers.* I also represented to liioi, more than once, when it be^ 
eame obvious that the king was in earnest, that the States of the ( !hurch wefe 
but too completely ruined by the fourteen millions spent in the Barberini 
war ; that the millions in which the treasury is indebted exceed fifty ; and 
that, in fine, his holiness could not provide arms without ruining himself, 
could not teht without destroying himself, while the enemy could ruin 
him even wiuiout fighting. But all tliese, and a hundred oC&ir iiowerfitl 
reasons, were equally vain, he having too much affection for his kmlred to 

« Le due dita alxate,” alluding, as the reader wUl perceive, to the two finfem 
raised hy the pontiff in the act of bmedlction.^TR. 
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iend them away, and being, hesidefi, too much displeased about the matter 
of i* astro- Anct one day that 1 found bim in the vein, he said to me in 
ti rsc predse wordh : ‘ Every one cries out that Castro must be given 
iip» but no one fays that Arignon ought to be restored ; cvi-ry one declares 
lhat the king must receive satisfaction for the affronts offered him, but 
no upf utters a word of the compensation that should be made to eccle- 
siastics for the injuries they have endured ; and if it were true, as it is 
kfiown to be, that Cardinal Imperiale and our brother Mario had 
given order* for what was done with respect to the ambassador, and that 
►0 tiu king might pretend to satisfaction as against those two, why should 
f. astro ae brought into the question ? and then if Mario be iniioceut, 
why should wc send him away from us ?' ”] 

Tlius does the whole report proceed. It is filled with self-sufficient 
invectives, and betrays ]»rofouiid contempt for the w^holc ecclesiastical 
systera— a tone of feeling entirely modern. The possibility of the French 
becerming masters of Rome was already contemplated. The reader is 
som^'limus ti^mpted to doubt whether such statements ever could have been 
ventUitd upon before the senate. But the improbability is greatly dimi- 
nished, when wc consider that the moft violent attacks were jusc then 
made o ; the Komnn see from all quarters (the fiercest satires were then 
appearing.' -‘‘Lrf' jiutanisnie de Rome,’’ for example, wherein it was di- 
rectlv declared that the pb}>c must be allowed to marry for the prevention 
of other evil?, and that ♦he papacy might be made hereditary), and if wc 
reui^W that this was the period when the credit of the Homan court 
liegwft to decline in the general estimation. (Jar author was, upon the 
whole, well arquainted with the court and city'. He also ilt^serves to be 
lieard jii person nifli relation to the Ecclesiastical States. 

ll is ab obvious truth, that the Ecclesiastical domioions are utterly 
luwpe dn^^o by their burthens, insomuch that many proprietors, finding it 
ifipOfBH.de to CAliHcc from their lanes sufficient to pay the public impu- 
.^Idbns, tAiTcased beyond all measure, have made necessity their counsellor, 
and throwing up tlteir estates, have gone to seek the good fortune of being 
aUowed to li\ e in countries less rapacious. I do not apeak of the duties 
zdid ifapo^tn on all things eatable, iv thout any cxjentroii, but the pei'sonal 
taxes, rolls, donations, subsidies, and other extraordinary oppr'-ssiona and 
eitortians, studiously invmitcd, arc mcL os would exdte compassion and 
amsMucfit, if the terrible couuuA«saries, whom Rome despatches the 
**ibiectuii cities with supreme anthdri^ to examine, sell, carry off, and 
rcmdeoiD, did not exce^ these, as wefi as all belief. Tlierc is never a 
’nofittl tihal these griffons and harpies, wrapped in the cloak of commis- 
sjonefs, arc not sent Hying to their di^rent posts, ritho for the buildings 
of Peter, w to gttthrr pious bequests ; or ebe they arc commiaaionera 
of Ae * qvoglia,’ or of the archives, or of some dozens of other Roman 
trilMjaials : by which the already exhnusb^d purses of the helpless subjeenp 
are prMed to tlie last '*oin. Accordingly, if we except Ferrara .and fio^ 
towards which there is some measure used, ^nd which are favoured 
^ and art with the ncheiit lands, and with an industrious trading 

eoMiaBKtniiy, all tbe other cities of Romagna, of the March, of Umbria, 
the ^trnnoiQf, Sabina, and the Tenitorio di Roma, are miserable in every 
Sot is there to be found (oh ! shame on the Roman gerremon^ 
in any pf tiheae cities, the manufacture of word or of silk, to Bay nothtihg 
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of doth of gold, two or three little villages of Fossombrone, Pergoli, 
Matelica, Camerino, and Norcia, alone excepted ; although from the abun- 
dance of wool and silk, every kind of profitable manufacture might bo 
introdnced. But the Ecclesiastical territory is as an estate leased oat to 
tenants, and those who rent it do not think of improving, but only of how 
they may best press forth whatever can be extracted from the poor ill- 
treated soil, which, exhausted and dried up, cannot offer to the new tenant 
any better return than sterility. And then the papal treasury seems to be 
consumed in an all-devouring abyss. It was thought proper to take arms 
twice, as if the first error, which cost two millions, was a thing fit to be imi- 
tated. There was some pretence of defending the state, al though every coa- 
aideration of pmdence commanded that an accommodation should e 
been sought at the very first, that France might be deprived of all pretext 
for demanding heavier terms. By a calculation which 1 made of the reduc- 
tion of interest in the luoghi di monti from four-and-a-half per cent, ^or 
in our mint seven per cent.) to four, 1 found that at half a sendoper cent, 
on fifty millions of debt, the treasury would gain SS50,0(K) scudi per 
annum, which at four per cent, would form a capital of six millions and 
a half."] 


No. 1C5. 

Vita di Alejandro VIL Con la descrizione delb^ sue ad- 
herenze e gorerno, 1666. ^Life of Alexandor Vll. 

With a description of his adherents and government. 1 666.^ 

This is not a biography, at least not such a biography os Paliavicini 
wrote ; but a general description of the transuctions of this pontiflV 
according to the impression* produced by them in Rome : the author 
was a well-informed, and upon the whole, conscientious contemporary. 

[" He is in truth of a pious mind," he remarks of the pope ; '* rc^i- 
ous and devout, he would fain work miracles for the presd-vatioti of 
Christianity. . . . But he is indolent, timid, and irresolute, and veiy 
often does ill, by doing nothing."] He denounced all nepotism in the 
first instance, yet afterwards carried it to extremity. Financial affain 
were all in the hands of the nephews— they enriched themselves 
greatly. The contentions with Crequi were rsntirely to he attributed tc 
them. The pope retained only the management of foreign ^airs fbr 
himself; and to these he did not give sufficient attention. He bad 
tkerary meetings in his apartments, which occupied mach time. In the 
evenings, ftospigliosi bad audience for one shore hour. Businesa pro- 
ceeded in fact bdt very indifferently. The pope replied in general terms 
only to the different applicants ; yet he had no minister to wlmm the 
parties seeking could be referred. 

The conclusion is not of the most cheerirtg.j^racter. The author 
imos up his relation in the following words : f" AmbWon, avarice, 
and loxnry rale the palace ; and yet piety, goodness, and aasl goWO 
Alexander VII."] 
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di R>*ma di Giacomo Qtiirini IC 1687 (8), 23 Fohr. 
fGiacorao Quirini’s report from Romo.^ 

GUconio Qiiirlni was at the court of Rome three year.4 and a half 
uitd^r Aleinnder VII. ; he was afterwards accredited for a certain time to 
dement IX. . his report relates to the whole uf this period. 

He drst deacriliea the last years of Alexander Vll.. not witii the 
animosity of his predecessor, it is true, but essentially to the same 
jMirpose. 

1*11 forty-two months during which I served Alexander VII., I 
per’cived that he had but the name of a pope, not the exercise of the 
papal power; as supreme head, he thought only of securing his own 
tranquillity ; he rejected all business with fixed determination ; and the 
vii'tUes by which he was so eminently distinguished as cardinal, — his 
readiness of mind, discrimination of judgment, promptitude in diffi- 
culties, freedom in resolve, and extraordinary facility of expression, were 
all entirely destroyed.”] He also describes the abuses of nepotism. 
From thtv biiilduiR uf the ci ku.nades of St. Peter's, fur which Bernini 
has been blamed, he predicts evil as follows : [” It ^^iU depopulate the 
lamnne <dty for ever ; the houses being levelled, the waters required for 
the foantalns will increase the humidirvi while the fire.s ^learths) will 
ha^e bam taken away ; the result of which will be malariH ”] He invea* 
tigacea the abuses of pensions, and the mode of bestowing places, with 
wacied reference to Venice, whence the sum of 1(}0,0(H> ducats was 
ye^y sent to Borne. It I;* reu^aikable that Alexander VII. on his side 
#ss greatly dissatisfied with the cardinals : he complained that they 
tttadiMf tbctnselves to tbo party of the ]ii:ucc? even in the atfsdr of 
CfiitrR : that they could never aid him even by useful advice. He 
ikwraned himaeUV because there was neither learmug nor virtue among 
tteac purple prekites ; nor did thf.y ever stiggest e\pedients or measurea 
that he had not first thought of himself ”] It was 3 decay and degeneracy 
peevnding dll things. 

The eoDciAvp wif mastered by the subserviency of Chigi to tho 

l^nndrofte tnlante.” It was afterwards seen tliat Chm had pro- 
ceeded very prudently iu thi^ ; to that subserviency he was indebted 
fiir tim simre of power accorded to him by Clement IX. 

Qiltrini deelarcA (.Moment IX. to have been phmosHy weak, and worn 
Uf turious diseases, but firm, nay, obstinate in nia opinions: he would 
soittettaieii prohibit his ministers from speaking again am g respectiojt 

whhdSi be had taken his lescdution. A mnslciaii nanigil Attdp a native ct 
Piatofai wtU known in was admitted to a confidential iuteroourso 

whdi tW pontiff. Thu deteriuinaciou of Clement to remit a portion of the 
fdfiirim mnsiders heroic, [*' He displayed heroic piety, by tak^ 
twn giulles per wNmsure from the tax on ground corn, thus deptiving 
hMir of !i,OM,000 of sci^^ 

llfp west comes to the family of Clement IX.. m'lre particularly Cardi- 
iilillbPMmIglhMi, whom he desrridies us frdloii\s 

iWiUitlgh the promotion took place or the day btrforc my departure 
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only, the abbate Rospif^liosi attaininj^ trie cardinalate just as lie had 
finished his thirty-eighth year, yet having known him at two separate 
times in Spain, and transacted business with him in Rome on various 
occasions when he was cupbearer to Cardinal Chigi, I can relate thns 
mnch to your excellencies from distinct knowledge, that the pope, speak- 
ing to me fluently during the audiences, permitted himself to allude 
with a just warmth to the abbate as a prudcn!: minister, and in attributing 
merit and worth to him rlid but speak as all by common consent were 
doing ; and in this 1 think it certain he is not deceived, for no neptcw of 
a pope has ever appeared on the scene more highly informed than he, 
who was -always employed during the Jong nunciature at the court of 
Spain ; he was^ besides, sole director in the office of secretary of slate in 
^me, dictating ull letters and replies to the affairi of foreign princes, 
^en, on occasion of the troubles respecting those most injudicious de- 
terminations adopted towards the ambassador Crequi, he wa^ first sent to 
St. Quirico, and afterwards to Leghorn, but rather to be the bearer of 
the palace flattenes than to satisfy the ambassador- duke ; and when that affair 
was finally adjusted, hn was sent to France in the legation of Chigi to 
arrange the formalities of the treaty * whence returning to Rome with the 
title of intemuncio, he passed into Flanders. When Pope Clement was 
raised to the pontificate, the hope and opinion were entertained that he 
would be able to conciliate all differences, at once preserving the advan- 
tages of peace and averting the perils of war; then Rospigliosi recei^ed 
full powers for the adjustment of ill disputes between the two crowns. In 
these journeys and employments, as well as in his cailier days, he 
lavished much gold with great generosity ; but having fallen grievously 
sick at Susa, he thought proper to squander a vast amount with extreme 
prodigality, insomuch that the apostolic treasury was burthened to the 
extent of 140,000 scudi. He is upon the whole of a character naturally 
melancholy ; a man of few words and retired within hhnself. During all 
these years of intercourse and meetings in anti-rooms, he has evinced 
indifference to all, seeming to feel a cordial fnendship fur and confidence 
in none, being too reserved, rather than frank in discourse. And now, in 
consequence of the sufferings that he hss endured, he sometimes remains 
fixed in a sort of mental abstraction, and halts in the business before him , 
then he seeks to divert his mmd by visits, and mingles in the movements 
of the court. On this account tlie cardinal Azzoliiii now directs the office 
of secretary of state, signing the orrlei's to the legations, as well as those 
to the nundatures of princes. Up to the present time, he has been ]»ro- 
vided by the munificence of tlic pope with 3,000 scudi of pensions, and 
with abwics formerly held hr the pontiff himself ; he has den^xd 4,000 
scudi from the death of Cardinal Palotta, and has 12,000 from the legatiOD 
of Avignon as cardinal-padrone/'] 
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No. 137. 

Kdatione delUi zorte dt Romo al re Chistian iss’uao dal di 
Oiarme. i669. [Report from Rome, presented to his 
most Christian majesty the kinif of France, by the Seigneur 

Me ('hanne. I669.J 

This teport has been printed both ii. French and Italian, ^et it contains 
7 Pry httk deseiring attention, and this is, perhaps, the very reason why 
jt was printed. 

The embarrassments of the apostolic treasury are discussed here also : 
the little that had been accomplislied by the restrictions imposed on bis 
nephc«vs by Clement IX. is alluded to ; it is affirmed that no congr^a- 
tion «.ould "do any thing effectual, and that a general bankruptcy was to be 
apprehended. 

Tht irmarks of Grimani respecting* the want of able men, with Lis ob- 
servations on the uprightness of intention, but absence of energy con- 
sjiienoiv amon? the Ro^piglior i ; on the state of the prelature and chat of 
the count . arc here auifirmed. 

He adds ctrUin reflections, ot which we perceive that many have been 
taken dirertly from Grimani. 

J have myself felt a doubt whether this work proceeded from a French 
amba.t^ttdor ; but if it did, it must have been from duke de Chaulnes, 
we And to have been ambassador to Rome daring the negotiations 
rrlative to the Spanish suci:es8ion (Negotiations relatives a la siiccessvin 
d^Bspagne, p. 579) ; but in any case, it was obviously writte i by a cor- 
Iteiporary who was not without good information. 


No. 138. 

ilella ^orte di Roma del SV/ Ajitooio Grimafiu 
&mOMcut^ore df*!l(i rcp^thliM dt Venx'lttr hi Romo dhronie 
il pmtijimto di Clemenic IX. 1070. [Report of Antonio 
(]rin]h>ni, Rlnba^e•uJo^ from il*o r»'*j*nl»lie of \ eiiice to tbe 
court of Rome during the pontificate of Clement IX, 1 670.] 

We have reen that Quit ini expressed himself doubtfully with regard 
to the virtues of Clement IX. Tlse experience gained from Alex- 
ander VII. hed probablv rendered liim cautious. Gnmani, on the 
eofttvitfy, breaks forth into unbounded praise, at lea^M* with respect to 
mfWttt qu)iKt<e8, ['* Tn good so'<th, meekness, modesty, affability, modera- 
tiou, I'hvnency, ^wdour, and purity of wnscience, are his especial gifts, 

He dr^hireB that he had never known a better man. 

nm discusses tbe moderation with which diluent had endowed hie 
mupbawf , yet ir is obvious that m Rome there were many things said to 
tmT^Mtary. Grimiid it even of opinion that the people o( Pistoja 
W0uid avenge themselves at some, future time on the nephews for the 
with which they were tre;«ted. 
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But amidst these uonficting statements, thus much remains certain, — 
that Clement adopted no effectual measures for the abolition of other 
abuses. Men soon exclaimed that if another Sixtus V. did not appear, the 
pontificate would incur the danger of utter ruin. 

Grimoni points out the principal evils,—- the sale of offices, which 
resulted in the absence of all able and usefhl men, and the ruinous finan- 
cial arrangements ; he also specifies the neglect of the religious orders. 

The monks are now held in so much contempt, that they have desisted 
of their own accord from appearing at court, to save themselves from the 
insults of the lowest hangers-on about the palace. Bishoprics and the 
purple are considered to be debased when conferred on the regular cler)|f)% 
and in all competitions, coarse, ignorant, and even vicious priests, will obtain 
the prize in preference to a learned and upright monk. The nephews have 
110 regard for the regular clergy, because they cannot receive so much 
court from them as from the priests. If burthens are to be imposed, the 
monasteries are first thought of; if reforms arc to be effected, it is not 
the priests who are referred to, but the monks. In fine, they deprive men 
of ^ inclination for study, all core for the defence of the churrh from 
those false doctrines which the enemies of Rome are constantly dissemi- 
nating ; those enemies too increasing daily, while the numlier uf learned 
and exemplary monks is as constantly diminishing \ from all which the 
court itself may soon come to suffer no little injury. Wherefore it in 
my opinion that the pontiffs would do well to take measures for the 
restoration of the regular clergy to their former credit, by conferring on 
them from time to time certain offices of dignity ; and this they could the 
better do, from the fact that the number of monks being so great, they 
would be able to select from them such men as might be required. By 
this means, men of distinction would be led to entci* the orders, whereas, 
nowadays, the very bankrupt traders think scorn of coveA-iug their 
shoulders with the robe of the monk ; nor are any seen to enter the mo- 
nasteries but people of the working classes.'^] Yet unliappil> , no remedy 
was to be expected from Clement IX. — ^he was too lukewarm, too easy 
in temper. 

After this description of the pope, tlie ambassador proceeds to hi.« 
nearest connections, and first to Cardinal Rospigliosi, of whom hopes had 
been entertained that it was he who should redeem Israel" (*' quod 
esset redenipturus Israel "). He points out bow and wherefore this 
hope had been disappointed. [** There are three things, in my opinion, 
which cause the aforesaid cardinal to walk with leaden foot, and to be 
accused of mental indolence and want of apnlicatioii. The first is his 
grea". anxiety to do every thing well, and to please all the world, at thiUjlt 
which can hardly be done by a man who b not absolute moiter. The 
second is, that his will is restrained and rendered uncertain by the pope, 
who, although he loves this nephew, nay, r^ards him with extiwrainafy 
affectioii, yet likes to do every thing in his own way. Whence, Rospi* 
gliosi, fearful of having hb deidsions rendered null by the negation of , (be 
pontiff, and desirenu, cm the other hand, of cotitentlitg the epplicawfcs ana 
pi^es interested, is deterred from arriving at any cociclasion wheteWsr* 
wtrdly, the very extent of hb own capmty b injurious to him, miM 
particalarly in matters vriiidi depend on himsetf; for although beahcmmli^ 
as u said^ in those qualities required for mcdntainliff the post 
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Mphewp yet a real penury in practice results from tLis abundance, because 
be loses ihe greater part of tlie most pn-cious hours in meditating and 
taifting the materials before him, which, while he is pondering and labour- 
ing to choose so as not to miss the best selection, the time fliea, and the 
oocasion for aeung flies with it."] Hospigliosii must, however, not be 
refused the justice of an admission that he did not enrich himself, 
I** having neglected many opportunities for enriching himself, when he 
aught have dune it without scruple, and with a clear conscience."] It 
was indeed believed that he faiourcd Clugi, principally to the end that 
he night one day beiomc pope by his aid ; but the ambassador con- 
tradict this assertion. The eatent to which the character and habits of 


thought, distinguishing the pope and cardinal-nephew were reflected in 
the inferior members of this government, is remarkable. They were 
not destitute of good intentions or of ability, yet, from one cause ot 
another, they produced no eflectual result. [ ' For the current affairs 
of the day, the cardinal employs two ministers in particular. The one is 
Moi^tfiguore Agiistini, a prudent man and of exemplary life ; it may be 
said of bim as of Job, ^an upright man and one that fears God' 
vir simplex et limens Deum’; ; but slow withal ; procrastinating 
and irresolute, so greatly desirous, moreover, of doing well, that he will 
nut ac<a at all, from the feat ot doing ill. With this character, he has 
Ibund means to get so completely into the favour of the caidinal-pa- 
drune , tliai the latter extols him in all places as an oracle, and esteems 
him the mosl able minster of the court, although those wLo continually 
bear him m the coiigrcguLiuu form a diflcrenl opinion of Lini, holding him 
to 06 b<'.t a very ordinary kind of person, the pope also be^ng of tlie eame 
opmUiii. The oilier is Moobignore Fiani, on whum the office of secretcjy 
of the Consolta was conferred ; a trust which imperatively dem.inda the 
Jtnuiat perfect confidence on the part of the cardinal -padrone. Rosfhgliosi 
baa tb^^eforc dune widely to select this man, <«hci knows the duties of a 
fl^Iend. and who has all the capacity for goveminen!: that chu be desired 
but hiL* is almost unfitted for tbe exercise of liis office, being %ery infirm. 


wkliiiNih afflicted by gout ; he therefore al»o ’protracts all business, to 
tbe extmee annoyance of tbe cou^t. where he is but little liked, in part 
periiape because he is reported t^> have a rrady hand for rereiviug presents ; 
Vulmy opinioii is, that this report is tbe mere malignity of evil speakers."] 
It it not necessary to repea*- the further particulars given respecting tbe 
papal fismiljr, which n^er. JU^ainedu. tSL 

brother of Ibe pope, 6on Camilb Rospimosi . de^rved, as our author 
sty#, tn hsist been canonized even during Bis^ life, had that been a thing 
customary. He bad five .^ons, of whom two only require to be named 
hate ; tbe second, Don Tommaso, who had already tflrtibd his thougbU 
iowiu^ cdbctiiig {mprovesnenta m the manufsclurea.of the Eccleaiaatfcal 
SUfloi » aii4 the youngest, UMiabat^ssta, ["a yOuth of most ooraeli' 
and of aciitr and penetrating mind,"] whotnanied a PidbiThdtia 
oT Genoa, and founded the house of Rospigliosi. It will suffice to give a 
gnmnd Hdkacfiption of the new relation.*i m which time nephowamru 
wiinotl; Asnong tU the popes who hare orcupied the Vaficsn, there, 
lip perhaps never hwn seen one more prudent ot moderate in his 
dbtw afcp eiit towards hfe nentmfs than Clement 1X«, who eiqojed Chair 
MMlMp, hut would never kimself tn be ruled by them ; M the cem- 
taiwyi the mote affection he displayed for them, the more he kept them 
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back, excluding them from all share in his more secret thoughts. And 
the excellence of the nephews themselves cnme in aid of the pope’s good 
intention to remove from the church that scandal so long subsisting of 
the delegation of almost all the authority vested in the Vatican to the 
nephews of the pontiffs. .Wherefore, it may be said with good cause) that 
never have kinsmen of the pope been seen in Rome more modest, more 
bumble, more charitable, or more disinterested than the Rospigliosi ; and 
what is more important, all endowed with such pieiy and excellence, that 
one must be devoid of human feeling not to love them ; nay, we may even 
affirm that the pope never loved them to the extent of their merits, since 
he treated them rather as strangers than as kinsmen, and never confided 
to them any matter of importance ; and hereby he was himself rendered 
unhappy, because on the one hand be voluntarily depnved himself of that 
satisfaction so necdfiil to princes — the relief of unbosoming himself witn 
his own family ; and, on the other hand, was prevented from unbur- 
theuing his mind with his immediate attendants, who were, for the most 
port, untaught people, and of very slight capacity. It is beliei-ed that 
the pope does not entrust the more important matters of the court to any 
one but Cardinal Chigi, who being crafty and dexterous, has found means 
to ingratiate himself most completely with the pontiff.”] 

Then follows a description of the cardinals, and of the ambassadors 
residing at the court ; but the persons thus described are of no great im- 
portance, and the interests treated of were too fieeting and transient to 
warrant our giving them any further attention. 


No. 139. 


Relatione detlo stato clelle Ui Roma del mese di iSetU 


1670. [Account of the state of Rome in the nontii of 
September, 1670.]] (Altieri Library, 0 leaves.) 




To die Venetian reports, and those purporting to be French, soiue that 
were Spanish are also added : the account before us was unquestionably 
drawn up for Spain. Allusion is made in ir to another, which had been 
sent to the Spanish court, and the notices contained in which weie on that 
account omitted in the one before us. 

Clement IX., [” whose disposition is most gentle, so tnat none pre- 
sent themselves at his feet to whom he would not fain dj some kindness, 
He is very economical ip expenditure, and exceedingly par- 
simonious in giving to his kindred.”] Cardinal Altieri: [*' He doea 
every thing himself, and is little influenced by others. Ages have passed 
since a papal xiepfaew was seen in Rome of greater weight, of higher 
ability, or of more integrity.”] We remark, that under this pontificate 
alsO) the greater part of the officials were permitted to retain their 
employments unchanged. 

But the most important circumstance comronnicated by this author, is 
the diviskin of flie court. Chigi, Barberini, and Rospigliosi were con« 
nected in the closest intimacy with Altieri. This league had been cifectofi 
prineipaliy by the Spanish ambassador. Opposed to it stood thr faetioi; 
of the ” sfl uadren isti,’^ that is to ssy, the rnrdinals crested by Innoeetit X.« 
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Willi hsd exercised so powerful an influence on the last papal elections, 
and had placed their dependants in the public offices during the last two 
poutifleates. To this party belonj^d Oniodei, Ottoboni, Imperially Bor- 
Toiuco, aud Azzolino. Into the disputes of these twn factions the queen 
of Sweden entered with extraordinary zeal. We know the high esti- 
mation 111 which she held Azzolino. In this document she ^ called his 
faithful sen'unt. She is charged with planning a thousand intrigues to 
promote', the views of the squadronisfi.” 


No. 140. 

Mehivrie per descrivere la vita di Clemente JT., ponti>Jice 
raccoite da Carlo Cartari Orvietano^ decano 
dealt avTOcati consistorlali e prefetto delV archh^io 

d! caetello S. Ant/elo di Boina, (^Memoirs towards 
a iife of the supreme pontiff Clement X., colleeled by Carlo 
Cartari of Orvieto, dean of tbe consistorial advocates, and 
prefect of the apofltolic &ralii%cs of Ibe Castle St. Angelo in 
Rome.J (Altieri Library, 211 pages.) 

C imposed immediately after the death of tbe pope, aud completed in 
Ocidiber, ld7G; the author expressly imposes on himself the dut\ uf 
avw^ding all flattery and speaking only the simple truth. [*' From fhe»e 
Bh*>ets. flattery, my irreconcilable enemy, shall be entirely banished ; 1 
shall rc^tnet rayself exclusively to the pure and candid truth."] But 
this work, as the author hod proposed, was a collecMon of materials onlv. 
to be used by some future biographer. 

It ^iiulil St first appear as ^f this declaration had merely proceeded 
from modesty on ^he part of the author. 

The father ot the pope, the old Lorenzo Altieri, with whom Cartari 
Had hero well acq'iainted, is m<^st i&greeably described, as a man of 
powerful muiJ and majestic deportment, but ^ery modest withai, as was 
ttanifeat from hU countenance .although only a collector oi materials, 
our author has not ubatained froia subjoining a conceit, aUogether la 
the smrit of that [" lie w&s adorned externally by his he^Htiful 

grey hair, as iiitrinsically by his purify of life, and tlie rare piety witk 
which he wai^ wonderfully endowed."] 

SmUio Altieri was horn in 1596; received the degree of doctor in 
16U ; passed a certain tune in study under Pamfili. was afterwanls 
Wd in 16?4 accompanied LancAIotti, bishop oif 'Nota. whose In- 
atirnctiOTt is still extant, to Poland. fJn his retund, he was appointed 
b^op of Cimrriao, in tbe place of his brother Giovanui.Battista, who 
lj«d et^.iered ibe college of cardinals. It .has been asserted, though 
C’4|taii has no word respecting it, that Emilio himself had' even at that 
ihU ten selected for tte cardinalate, and would have beeu more cordlaltv 
redrtved Bum bl^ brother, but lie had the self-command to leave Rome at 
dsidotibiee inoment, and thus resigned the place to lua elder biolher. 
fttttooeut X. sent Rmilio as nuacio to fteples, wluure he is said to 
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have contributed largely towards the settlement of the commotions excited 
by Massaniello. Alexander VII. appointed bim^ secretary to the con- 
gr^tion for bishops and monastic ciergyp a position which all had found 
to be exceedingly tiresome. It was not until his seventy-ninth year that 
he was effectually promoted. On the 29ih November, 1669, Clement IX. 
appointed him cardinal ; but this pondff had not even time to give him 
hat : without having yet received that sign of his dignity, Altieri 
proceeded to the conclave, which ended by the election of himself as 
pope, on the 29th April, 1670. He refused this dignity for a ^rtain 
time, decUring that there were persons of higher merit that migbt be 
chosen, and even naming Cardinal Brancacci ; but eventually he con- 
sented to ascend the papal throne. 

So far was the new pontiff advanced in years, he had not even a near 
relation by his sule ; but it was necessary that he should select a kinsman 
to share with him the weight of affairs. 

His holiness was in the eightieth year of his age ; wherefore, on 
that account, and after the example of his predecessors, who, well 
knowing the heavy weight of the pontificate, had esteemed it necessary 
for their own relief to depute some poilion of it to a cardinal, with the 
title of general superintendent of the Ecclesiastical States, he was pleased 
on that same day to declare the cardinal Faluzzo Paliizzi degh Albertoni, 
his connection, to he charged with that laborious office, changing his name 
for that ot Altieri.’'] 

Proceeding to thie transactions of this pontificate, we find that the 
author gives bis first attention to those which took place in Rome itself. 

The arrival of the ambassadors from Ferrara and Bologna to proffbr 
‘^their allegiance ; the discovery of the inonumeut of Coi^tantine at the foot 
of the st^B of St. Peter’s ; the decoration of thiT BnOg e of StT Angelo with 
ten angels of Carrara marble ; the building of the "Xluefi'Tuii^, oh whicli 
nearly 300,000 scudi were expended, which could hdf^'Rowever, be called 
a loss, because they went to the benefit of the poor ; the erection of a 
segj|R|^ fountain on the Piazza di San Pietro, but which the pope did not 
rijwcompEteJT'’ These are the prlncTpiT "circumstances on which Cortari 
dwells, i^peaking of the palace, be also describes the library ; In 
almost the highest part of the said palace, thicve was a space reserved fiir 
the library, eaually noble in extent, and delightful for the cbarmijig vi^w 
to be obtained from it of the city and country siUTouoding ; here magni- 
ficent ranges of shelves are filled, by the generosity of Cardinal Al&ri, 
with precious books in all sciences, amounting to the number of 12,000.’’] 
\l*ell do I know that place, — ^how often have I mounted those steps ! 
then speaks of the fountains : The fountain of Paul 7. was transported 

by means of wonderfully powerful machinery, — I might almost say in 
one pieoe, bopk the position where it formerly stood, to that where it is 
now to be seen, corroq^onding to the lateral entrances of the tlie^ i 
and as an accompaniment of the same, lie ordered that a second shonld 
be constructed exoct^simUar in front of Uie Cesi gardens, as was done.”] 
But the most remarimble fact that he relates on this subject, is that 
meting that pretended mosaic of Giotto, the Navicella dl Su Pietro. ' 
It bad suffered frequent change of place after Ihe destruction of the oU 
hasUica, where it originally stood, having been removed by Paul V«,to ^ 
jpalace, by Urban YIII. into the church, and being takeja oy JnnooMt aT 
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af^ain into the palace. Alexander VII. once more found it unsuitably 
placed there ; but despairing of effecting its removal as it wa^i he decided 
on having ic token to pieces, the small ptones belonging to each figure 
beius put into a separate bag. Under Clement X., Cardinal Barberini 
proposed that it should be restored after a copy taken in tbe pontiiicate 
of Urban \1TI. It was then once more put together, and placed in the 
iMietiA over the middle entrance of the vestibule : but buw this was 
managed we must let Cartari tell in his own words. ['' As the recess 
i%4s not Large enough, it was suggested that the figures might be left in 
their proper form, but that the spaces between them might be lessened ; 
:>tul tUb wis very diligently accomplished.”] We perceive from this, 
that those who vittribute the work in its present form to Llie new master, 
are nut withont some ground for their opinion. 

The author at iengdk applies himself to affairs of state ; but respecting 
those he is very defective. He asserts that (’lement X., notwithstanding 
his ftnancuil necessities, would never proceed to any new reductions of 
J^he incynti,” from consideration to the numerous faraihes, and still more 
to the many pious institutions which must suffer by such a measure. He 
prefomd to make retrenchments, and even the cardinal-nephew also pro- 
(losed ti* resign his oun emoluments as “ sopraintendente dello state. ” 
The Cuna still *^ontrivud to send money to Poland, then hard pressed bj 
the Turks : 30,000 acudi at one time, at another time 16,000, and again a 
third Mim of 70,000, were forwarded to that country. Thi cnidinaU had 
theuiMlvea madt a special ixiUection. 

Tkm la all I lind resiiecting foreign affairs j but neither are those con- , 
c^ing the States of the C'hurcli very profoundly treated. ['* Some effort 
wai made to procure the free introduction of foreign merchandise, and all 
exemptions from the r^pdar customs-duties were recalled . regulations 
wexe made respecting the olticn vacabili” of the dataria, and the pro- 
cacdaig the same; the trt of a qoatrino imposrd on artists, was re- 
peslsd and it was enacted that tbe Romans and other nobles or the 
Knekaisiitie«il States might engage in commerce withmit prejudice to rheir 
.xotdlity.”] This is in fact all that he tells us of essential importance. 

The trsAsactions of the pap'icy in refo.'enccto ihe internal state of the 
cburcfi am itica* cely even alluded to. 


No, 141. 

CieWimtifi Dficimi Ponti/irig Maximi rita, [^Lil’e of iho 
wpreiro pontiff Clement X.] (Altiori Library, 288 pages.) 

It Win the opiiuon of Cartnri that many would be found to write the life 
uf dMUsai X., and it is to ttiesQ persons that he dedieaHa these materials. 
Am aiiAer did, in ftet, soon appear to undertake that office ; but this was 
a desiui, writing at the command of bis genml Oliva. He was supplied 
wi(Uh1ibiafterim by Cardinal Pkoluizi .Utieri. 

intnaasiidmr does uotmenLuHi Cartari ; it is neverihekss manifest that be 
badidi work hffA>ra him. He firsquently does nothing more than tranatale 
Md geinKIV that writei. 

eVtari was oarefnl to avoid flattery, the Jesuit is equahy cuaAil 
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to infuse it. He sets forth the opinion that in the year of Clement’s birth,— 
when the Tiber had produced violent inundations, this took place. [*' As 
though the river of the imperial city had foreseen the increase of the 
Roman glory that was to proceed from the infant then bom.’'] 

But he has also occasionally made more useful additions. He relates 
that characteristic trait of Clement’s having voluntarily given way to his 
brother. 

In subsequent chapters he also enters on the affairs of the church. 

During his reign, the realm of Hungary saw numbers return to the way 
of truth : so that he made the countiy, to use the words of Cardinal Fran- 
cesco Nerli, almost wholly Catholic.”] This is indeed a strong hyperbole, 
for not only was Hungary at that time far from being so nearly Catholic, 
but Clement X. had contributed very little towards promoting even what 
Catholicism there was. [” He laboured with judicious industry for the 
propagation and preservation of the true religion in Ireland, . . . Bohemia 
and the realms attached to her saw many, and among them great pnnees, 
retrace their steps to the Vatican. The T^rol (Rhaetia) also beheld many, 
as did the valleys on her confines : a great body proceeded (Vom Holland, 
and still more from France.”] But the Jesuit’s assertions are mostly in 
general terms only. 

While he lauds the justice and love of his subjects displayed by Cle- 
ment, he excuses him for having raised contributions zo support the Poles 
against the Turks by taxes on the clergy, and for having taken up new 
loans ; he maintains that the pope had repealed oppressive taxes, and in 
"their stead had laid imposts on lu.\uries.— foreign wines and tobacco for 
example : he extols the extreme moderation shewn by Clement in regard 
to his kindred. About the building of the Altieri Palace, there should not 
be too much said : people should rather remember how few estates the 
Altieri family had acquired. Within how small a space are those towns 
and villages comprised which are subject to the Altieri princes, while the 
rule of others was most widely extended.”] 


No. 142. 

Nuovo governo di Roma soUo il ponfAJicato di Papa Cle- 
mente X. QNew govoriimmit of Roir.e, under tlio pon- 
tificate of Pope Clement X.J (Barberiui Library, 17 
leaves.) 

Tl^ family connecrions of Pauluzzi are here discussed, with his singular 
elevatirtn to the position of papal nephew. 

The brother of the pontiff, and chief of the house of Altieri, had left 
an only daughter, and had commanded, that the husband w^hom she might 
marry should take the name of Altieri. 

A nephew of Cardinal Pauluzzi married this heliess of the house of 
Altieri, and the two ihmilica were thus united. 

All the other connections, the Gabrieili tor example, who would ebie 
have been the nearest, were compelled to retire. 

This government seems upon the whole to have been less leniew^ even 
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from its commeDcement, than the preceding ooe had been, and thi:i pro- 
ceeded from the fact, that Clement IX. haa loaded with debts even those 
portlfma of the reTtnne which had prerioasly always been reserved. The 
disbanding of the little army had already begun. The author is of opinion 
that even the trifling diinlDution of the taxes effected would cause the 
-.fhole state to be disarmed. 

Kveu this writer curaplaius of the forms of administration, and of the 
recklessnesa which had then become habitual with the authorities of the 
Kcclesiastieal htates, [*' Perceiving tbemaelves to be detested and ab- 
Jiorred, they harden themselves all the more, and, drawing their hats over 
their ejes, they look no one in the face ; but making every herb help to 
increase their pack, they care for nothing but their own interest, and are 
wichotit a thought for the public welfare.’'] 


No. 143. 

dtflio stato prenevte delta corte di Eoma^/atta all" 
prineipe di Lignin goi^ernatore di Milano^ dalT iilT^ 
S' Jreder. Rozzoni^ invialo itrMrd'^* da S. E. alia corte 
appreseo Clemente X. [Report on the present state of 
the Court of Rome, presented to the most excellent prince 
de Li};ni, governor of Milau, by the most iUostrioiis Fedc- 
rigo Roasoni, ambassador extraordinary from bis excel* 
lencv to Clement X.1 (24 leaves.) 

Written somewhat later than the preceding report. 

Tbe pOaMon of parties lied alr^y changed. Roepiglioai and Chigi 
were negleried by the reigning house, which was seeking an alUanoe with 
the (i^iMidroniati. 

'Fbe relations subsisting between the pope and Cardinal Altien arc 
Inscribed ixt the following manner * — 

[** Hie pope haa no power of application whatever, partly because of 
his decHnmg years, hot partly also, becmise it is natural to him to regard his 
own repose, ^d’ to retire from those heavy cares which might disturb ttie 
srreiAy of his mind, which Is solely bent on living in tranquilhry. Thns 
he cannot be made acquainted with the proceedings of justice, or of other 
poittical affairs relating to the i^rt atd the Ecclesiaatire] Stales. Where- 
fore, the having recourse to him avails nothing to those who ore oppressed 
by hia mtawters , and to gi^. himself a better excuse for not interferhig in 
there erettrra. he treqnently affects Ulnesfc ; but not on that aeeimnt 
absbtiufig hk private ' cunrersazioa!,' which be holds every day 
after dmMti with the playing of cards, and enjoyment of UQsie and 

m leirrea the government of the church entirely to Cardmal Attieri^ 
and dare not medlfe with if eacq>t when required to give hia asaunt by 
vatne nr vrrftfig ; in all beaitleai he baa so completely resigned every dUng 
to Mr daoUbti, that he has frwqfiieiitly shewn fear of Um, giving sAres, 
gnini^ tmnn* and doing other things in secret. But the appouitinent 
nfep 2 Q 
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to benefices and bishoprics, with the selection of those who are to be 
raised to the purple, remains esdusiyely with the cardinal, who is a man 
of cool temper, not easily roused to anger, and even when offended, not 
sedfing to avenge himsdf. He is well calculated to sustain the port he 
occupies, and is, in fact, determined to know and to direct all afiirs, 
whether great or amdl, not of the court only, but of the whole Ecclesias- 
tical dominion. This is attributed by some to a gmt avidity as respects 
his own interests, concerning which he is most vigilant, never somiiiig 
any occasion whatever to pass without making profit of it. At a fixed 
>our of each day, he gives audience to all the ministers of the court and 
their secretaries, himself imparting to them their orders and instructiona, 
— ^not in general only, but also in particulara, in such sort that the Judges, 
and even the governor himself, are not permitted to exercise any discretiofn 
of their own in their different charges. 

The principal minister of the ^oresaid cardinal, both is and has been 
the abbate Piccini, a man of poor capacity and inferior parentage, wbo 
was chamberlain to Clement X. before bis eleVation. Thus, by the 
access that he has to the cardbial, or, as some say, by the power be has of 
determining bis resolutions, he has got together an annual income of 
•12,000 Bcudi, and a capital of 200,000, having filled hb head with 
^oke as completely as he has filled his purse mth gold. But the fa- 
vouring gale that he has enjoyed has ceased just now, some say from 
politiert causes, and not because his high influence has been diminished 
by the union of the four royal ambassadors ; alibough the said xobate 
Tlccini and the commissioner of the treasury, called Moosr. Zaccana, 
are more intimately about the person of the cardinal than any others. 
But as to all this, it is merely an affair of interest, to which this cardinal 
desires to appear indifferent. Thus he would fain suffer the blame of that 
avarice with which the common opinion loads him, to faXl on the shoulders 
of these two ministers or interpreters. ’’] 


No. 144. 

Belatiane della corte di Roma del N. H. Piero Mocen^o^ 
ehe fa amhaec^tore a Papa Clemmte X., fatto Vawno 
1375. [Report from the court of Rome^ bjr N. H. Piero 
Mocenigo, late ambassador to Pope Clement X., presented 
in the year 1375.] (44 leaves.) 

nero Mooemgo had previoualy been in England ; he then proceeded le 
Bone, which presented him, more particniaiiT in a commeranl 
of view, with ao totaUy different an aspect. He was here inridved in 
rather eameet contention with the house of Altieri, having the 

oflee of leader to the ambassadors, whom the Curia aonght to de f r i r e of 
some of then immnnitiea. We cannot wondv that he does not to 
Iavo been nmeh edified by what he peredved, and by all that ho eua* 
lisneed. 

He divides his report into three parts : — 

1> ['* The charecter of that coart, its authority, aa wdl aa 
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wmporal, with additions respecting the treaanry and forces.”] The 
whole thMght of these rukrs,'' he begins by observing, ** is absorbed by 
their determination not to leave their own house exposed to the perse- ' 
cetioiis and soom that wait on poverty. Thus the pole-star of that court 
is private interest, ami the applkatioD they affect to business and the 
pubKc weal h a mere apmous appearance.”] The resnlt of the favour 
afaiMn to the great families now, was, that not only the middle classes but 
ovOu the inferior nobility were deprived of siL advancement, — not poaaess- 
ing sulRcient wealth to raise themselves by their own power, yet feeling 
too modi mdependenoe of spirit to debdae themselves by imitating the 
)4ubser«ifliiey of the really indigent. 

country,” observes Piero Moccnigo, is the very home of 
flmUery ; there are nevertheless many who console themselves for their 
disappointed hopes by slander and evil -speaking ; and they propound this 
uiasim,— he will never be mistaken who judges the worst.” 

rhe more important congregations were those of the Inquisition, of 
Krclesiasiical Immunities, of the Council, of the Propaganda, the Bishops 
and Monastic Clergy, and the Index. When the court desires to refuse 
any request, it nsfers the affair to these congregations, which cling fast to 
their canofis and to the practice of past ages ; the merest trifles ore thus 
magiiiffed into importance ; but if the court be favourably disposed, ft 
then takes the matter into as own hands. 

It is more particularly in secular affairs that this absolute power of the 
CkHut is disphiyed. Cardinals would never have sanctioned the decla- 
ratkm of war (We may add that for a considerable time this had no 
foiMr happened.) 

The conation of the country became daily worse. In the course of 
forty yean, as the author was iufonned. the number of inhabicanm had 
daciUMed by one-third. Where a hundred hearths had formerly been 
^Uile4> there were now found no more than sixty ; many houees were 
puHed down, although this was forbidden b) the Censulta ; leas hind was 
daily cultivated ; marriages decreased ; parents sought refoge for their 
chHdren in the cloister. 

He eitiQiBteB tbe interest of the public 'lebt-^of the monti ami c^cii 
^acabffi that is — it 2,400,000 4cudi; and the deficit at many hundred 
theuaind. 

2. ['* The present govemmeiit of Clement X., his leasehold, the 
samd college, and correspondence with princes ”] 

Cfeuiimt X.— It IS true that he gave aadieuce at stated bouts to the 
itatary, the secretary of brieft. the sec^ietary of stats, and Cardinal 
AMeri, but he meraly went through the formality of aiguing papera ; ^ 
r m weaWe Ihiuge were concealed from him, — an object to which Cardinal 
Allferi nave his whole attention. The ambaasoderr athrms that the pope 
hwd no &ow)edge whatever of the affairs of the wnrid* ^he had never Wm 
^lUiployed as nuncio. We keow that tlua ia fklse. It b said tai Rouse, 
the pontMPa buoinesa ia tc4 bless and to consecrate,— that of CanUnul 
Albert to rdgn and govern."] 

CSuNl&ual Altieri : His constitution is delicate. . . . bb character b 

urdMI* imputttous, and fanpuMve ; be la accustomed to the Rinnan oonr- 
teif of remng nothing, hut on the contrary, to shew the utmost readi 
mm of agreement, with many obliging words, on first hearing a vef|uest ; 

2 Q 2 
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bat after he has considered the matter, he retracts, nay, will even deny the 
promise giren, and display marks of anger. ... He is elevated hr ^ht 
hopes, as, on the contrary, he is deprea^ by unimportant fears.”] In 
these expressions, we clearly perceive the operation of personal dislike. 

It is in a sunilar spirit that the other persons here described are 
treated. Laura Altieri, to whom the family owed its prosperity, was, 
according to our author, not content with her position in it, and for that 
reason was never permitted to approach the pope ; but I do not fully 
believe this assertion. 

The remarks of Mocenigo, when describing the union of the eourt 
with the Squadronisti are k»s liable to suspicion,— we have already seen 
how the way was prepared for this. Bar^rini, Chigi, and Rospiglioei 
were now but slightly esteemed : the Squadronisti particularly insistd on 
the independence of the Curia on foreign courts. They had drawn the 
Altieri completely to their j^rty. llie author affirms that tlie per- 
plexities in which the court became involved were to be attributed to 
them. 

He enters more minutely into the detail of these embarrassments, but 
with the irritable manner usual with him. 

According to him, the court was obliged to propitiate the emperor from 
time to time by spiritual presents, Agnus Dei, &c. It had so many con- 
tentions with France, that to see the hrench invbhred in war, was a 
cause of rejoiciug to Rome. How then could the pope negotiate a 
peace ? Spain complained of this among other things, that robbers from 
Naples were received into the Roman states, and were suffered to sell 
there the property they had stolen. But they give no ear to these 
complaints, because it is thus that the quiet of the frontier is secured ; 
ihe bandits engaging themselves to maintain peace in those confines.”] 
Mocenigo declares that Rome neglected to press the Poles earnestly to 
the war against Turkey, merely to avoid being compelled to give aid ; 
that it would not acknowledge the title of the czar, and therefore entered 
into no relations with him, although they might have derived so im - 
portant an assistance from such a connection, against the hereditary enemy. 
[” From the feai* uf involving themselves in the obligation to remit and 
contribute large succours, they suffered the proposals made by n relish 
envoy to fall to the ground ; these being, that the king of Poland wonU 
pass the Danube, enter Bulgaria, and promise to carry the war into the 
heart of the Ottoman empire."] I notice this only becviuse we leam 
from it that such hopes were entertained even at that time : but what 
the Roman court could have done towards the matter, it is not easy to 
perceive, more espc-cially if the papal treasury and dooi'nions were in the 
conifition described above. Mocenigo says, furlher, that the court would 
not concede to the king of Portugal the patronage of his chnrches rituato 
beyond the seas, nor an ” indult ” to the duke of Saxony for appointing 
to the vacant bishoprics in his own territory. These clrius to eocleri- , 
astical independence were now put forward in Toscany also, and even in 
the smaller principalities. 

The aouezadon of Castro to the treasury turned out to be u MdMve 
lom. The debts thus undertaken required 90,000 scudi for ta»^ to* 
teiest ; while the fiinner of the revenue paid only 60,000. lie people pf 
Rome declared that it was not thus a prince should raekon. 
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3. Cornipond6iize coUa Rcpublicft-— ^lig waa but very short, and 
priiic|pany in re^on to personal contentions. Impie^co scabroais- 
abno ^ [a moat diScult employment]. All in the same spirit. 

They nad already been prepared in Venice for a report in tliis tone, 
before Mocenigo's return, there had appeared a Letter written to 
Venice by a person well informed respecting the embassy (another hand 
has here added, * infamous embassy ') of the Signor Mocenigo,”] wherein 
the little man with the great wig, who is for ever talking of England, is 
somewhat roughly dealt with^. He was described as now sitting 
closeted day and night with a sciibe, that he may blacken the court of 
Rome in hu report a government, than which there has not been a 
better for the secular princes from the times of St. Peter till now,— con- 
dlulwry, moderate, and given to no cavils.”] 

It is certain that Mocenigo has gone too far ; but we are not on that 
account Co reject all chat he has said. 

Every one, after all, impresses the mode of his own opinions on the 
atfairs that he describes. It is for tlie reader to see that he makes the 
right distinction between object and subject. 


No. 14,:. 

Scf*iiiura mpra \l govi'rno ih Rituut. on tho 

(TOYernnicnt of Rome.] (MS. Rome.) 

TUa doeumenf will be found among writings relating to 1670-SO, and 
belonga to soasewhere about that time. It is as cheerless as ever were 
tV tuiwatilnga of Sacchecti. 1. I** On Che wretched state of the p«.ople ; 
and hf^w Che^ ulwa^rs, in eteiy pontificate, can^ find means to bestow IOC, 
or ^veik 150,000 scudi on one house, but cannot make it possible to take 
>0|U0O acudi from the burtlieiis of llie overloaded people ; snd the worst 
of all b, that they will not allow their subjects to fill their purses by 
eedcing ftem lawful trade those g^iins which others uoduly appropriate to 
^heBMClves by fiivour of the authorities."] T:. ('oncemuig the great 

n rrty, and the great luxury of the la<id."] A mere rhetonoal contrast. 

[" bn the corn-laws md the wine-trade/’] This relates principdly 
to ahiues arising from the duties and regulationa respecting corn. 
P * The saioiiiters of the soverdgiv chcKise to play the part of' merchants. 
Bence proceed the many bankruptciea of the true merchants, and of 
dealen m corn ; the many embarrassments of fismilfica and pious inatitu- 
UofMir wlmae principal pAssessions consist of lands i bailee, Coo, the quan* 
titf of foxik left to sf^ in the granaries of tihose wlp» would not submil 
to tbo extovtionB of so detestable a traffic.”] 4. [y Of tiie iMaya of 
imdlne* laid of the interesta due frofti the mouti."] ^en Che ** Depoai^' 
tsftt de^ Monti ” are accused of dishonesty and arbitrary proowidiBga. 
5. thmf^g irrevereiioe in the churches/ ] which he says were treaM 
■hi ttiWMI. 6. On ttio luxury and splendhmr of buqueta in the 
IrtllMMh”! 7. I ” Conoeming the abuse of reUgioua oeremouiea.”] The 
SUdhoe dwpi^ovea of the fkequeatly repeated " SanctisaiinuB it revoita 
hlhl ^ihst people should dare to say, aa in the procesnon of Corpus 
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Christip SanctiBBimuBp sanctiBBiiiia portat’’ [^‘the moBt holf (pon- 
tiff) hem the moat holy (Bymbol).*'] 8. On oodesiastical immuni- 
ties/’] He bewails the fact that an aBylnm was granted to criminala in 
the drardies. 9. On the neglected state of the public ways.”] This 
is a well-meant reportp and is upon the whole a true description ; but ttie 
views of the writer are not very eitensive. 


No, 146. 

Viio del servo di Dio Papa Innocentio roMolta in 

tre librL [Life of the servant of Ood Pope Innocent XI., 
comprised in three books.^ (MS. Rome.) 

A very beautifhl copy on 144 loavesp probably prepared for special 
presentation to some later pontiff. 

The first book is occupied by the early life of Innocent XI. The 
author has not spared his labour in the search of authentic information 
respecting it. He denies that the pope had made a campaign in his 
youth : the question had been asked of his holiness himself. He affirms 
alsop that it was Cardinal Cueva (to whom the young man had been re- 
commended by the governor of Milan) who had directed the attention 
of the future pontiff to the advantages presented by the career uf the 
Curia. 

The second book comprises the earlier administrative measures of Pope 
Innocent, his financial arrangements, the repeal of useless appoiatiaentSp 
decrease of interest on the monti,— even as touching corporate bodies, 
the restriction of usury, which was carried on with particular activity in 
the Jewish quarter (Ghetto), and the imposition of new taxes on eccle- 
siastical fees. His maxim is said to have been that he was not the 
master of things appertaining to the Holy See, but the administrator, and 
under the rigorous obligation to distribate them, not in accordance with 

preferences for kindred, but in conformity with the laws of justioe 

He said of himself, that from his elevation to the cardin^te, he had 
begun to be poor, and as pope, he had become a beggar.”] The author 
alludes, moreover, to English affairs, and does not hesitate to say that 
King James desired to render all England Catholic : Proposing to 

send back his people into the Roman fold, he began by employing 
Catholic ministers.”] 

In the third book, the part taken by Innocent XL iit the Turkish wsr 
is dfecuased, ind his personal qualities are described. He is here presented 
as he iea% was,— energetic, impartial, and honourable. His condust and 
proceeding are describe with much penetration, and infinitely better 
than in the small work of Bonamicus, which we find in Lebreti and 
which ia reaUy nothing more than a hollow panegyric. 

Remarkable inatanoea are also given here of the opposition aroused by 
the piBcticai measures of this pontiff. How iimumerable were the ob- 
jections put forward against the proposal of a bull for the aboiUton of 
nepotism. The unthmkii^j populace, seeing many officM in the pstaoe 
Buppressed, while the dutieB attached to them were united to tmise of 
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ottwir minintora, without considering the motives, coat reproach on the 
ohaiacter of liuiocentp as incapable of riRinf to hia Bo?ereign condition/'] 
Tbia disaffection was made manifest, now in one way', and now in 
another. 


No. 147. 

Jfemoriale del 1680 al Papa Innocenzo XL^ concernente il 
gomrno e gli aggratj, ^Memorial presented to Pope In- 
nooent XI. in the year 1680, concerning the goyemment 
and the public burthens. J (Yallicella Library.) 

TW helj leal of the pontiff, as this document assures u.s, was acknow 
lodged by all, but unhappily the effect of bis endeavours was a general 
dbcowtent. By the reduction of the monti, many families had been 
ruined ; the caMinab were not listened to ; no favours were granted to 
the temporal princes ; the prelates were bereaved of their hopes ; the 
poor were deprived of alms ; aU Rome was one great scene of misery. 

Who fOuM believe this ? Scarcely does a pope give ear to the inces- 
sant ciwplaints reepcs^ng nepotism, and abolish the abuse, than the 
people demand its restoration ! Therefore, says our Memorial,*' after 
addtering certaiu reasons, [*' it ia a great fevonr of fortune for a prinee 
to have kmamen who are good and capable of governing ; for them, 
having more powerful motived for taldiig mtereat in his reputation and 
glory than anv mere minister can have, may also give him thdr opinionf 
with gveater ^enkness and sincerity."] 


No. 148. 

Ode Mlirica contra Innocenzo XL {^Sntirioal ode agwinst 

Innocent XI.^ (Library at ^"rankfort-oo-the Maine, MS. 

Olauburg, No. 31.) 

lo writinga sneb as those abeve cited, the expression of disapproval ia 
sdn anl^ectied to moderation ; but wbettier some previous malt mlly 
eomfesitteJ, or a mere nimonr, gave v>ccaiion for oensnre. certam ii in 
that H fonnd a voice m the most vehement onibnrita, as in the passage 
fa&owuig 

I do not find a moie wicked monster even m 9 *\<;ient annals, nor 
me who, dotlied in hypocrisy, more deeply tinged with blood his beak 
and wtngv. He was zeslcmsly rigid with others, bur nevertheless per* 
nsMod his kinsmen to buy up corn at two sondi the i'abbio,*and to sell 
Rltgohiat nine "] 
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No. 149. 

Discorso sopra la soppressione del colleyio de secretarj apos- 
tolici fatia per la iff® dil^. Innocenzo JTL f Discourse 

on the suppression of the college of apostolic seoiietarics 
decreed by bis holiness our lord Pope Innocent XI.] 

In despite of this violent opposition. Pojie Innocent proceeded with bis 
reforms. This ** Discourse describes the manner in which they were 
conducted :n certain individual cases. 

We are firs^ made acquainted with the origin of these secretaries, whom 
we find from the time of the schism, and with the abuses attached to their 
existence. These proceeded principally from the fact that no share in the 
administration was connected with the office. The possessors of these 
offices have not, in fact, any administrative duties or services to perform 
for the despatch of business ; while the secretary of briefs, ns well as tbe 
secretary of letters and mandates to sovereigns, being conversant with the 
business, are wont to be deputed at the good pleasure of the pope, anil 
out of the limits of the college. Neither does the office bring with it an 
assurance of the prelacy, being conferred on laymen, for the most part 
incompetent, and frequently even on mere children, in the manner of thorn 
other popular offices, which are constantly on sale, and exist only for pe- 
comary purposes.’'] 

The rates ofr interest being enormous, tbe treasury had to pay 40,000 
acadi for the 200,000 which it had received. Innocent resolved to sup- 
press the college, and commissioned a ''congregation” to estimate ue 
claims of the shareholders. 

The pope wished to pay back no more than the treasury bad actually 
received, but the shareholders required at least as much as would equal 
the cuirent price of the offices. The mugregation could not come to any 
decision. 

Our author is of opinion that the pope was not bound to pay more than 
the nominal price, — he considers this to be decided by the practice of the 
Roman see. 

Other writings are to be found which treat of this subject ; for 
example—” Stato della camera nel presente pontificato d'lnnoceBxo 
XI. but th^ consist of calculations, which are not capable of bemg msdfi 
usdful in extracts. 
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No. 150. 

Scfitture pnlitvche^ morali^ e satiriche sopra le ^nasgime^ 
igtituto e governo della eompagnia di Gesii, ^Political, 
moral, and satirical writings on the maxims, institution, 
and government of the Company of Jesus.] (Corsini 
Library.) 

A coUection of all aorta of writings, concerning the Jesuit order ; some 
of whicli, as fur example, A Consulta of Acqnariva/” are satirical 
and snere invention, while others are entirely in earnest, and are derived 
Aom the beat sources. 

The moat important is In the name ol Je&ius. A diaconrae respect- 
ing Che Jesuit Athers and their mode of governing.*’] This of itself con- 
t^u nearly 400 leaves. It was written about the time wheu Noyelle waa 
general, eonsequently between 1681 and 1686. It is certainly unfavour- 
able to the order, yet is so treated that we perceive in every word the 
evidence of profound knowledee on the part of the author, of all oon- 
weted with the society from the middle of the century. He adopts the 
fbkwing method. 

I. Vlrst, he arrangei the defects, which he notires under different heads. 

. [*' iX sumo of their maxims.**] The opinion, for example, that their order 
is the chief and principal of all ; riiat aU their prayers are heard, and 
chat all who die members of their company were sure of salvation. 2. 

Of their greediue^ and avarice. *’] Touching their triers for obtaining 
bequesta, a multitude of stories of their dexterous proceedings for extraet- 
mg presmu from the ppopk ; cf their traffiddug, and many worse things. 
TMWger part of his attention is given to thdr trade, of which they fomid 
Ike ovrcle too narrow, being jirincipally Rome and the Etv*lebiastical States. 
A Of their government. *] CoDjerning the abuse of the moDardiical 
power, —the deposition of Nickel, tee j . 120. I. Peculiar chaneCeris- 
ties of dicgoveniment.’'j For example, " Fla^Uo sordo,** which meana 
tha poialtieB Inflicted on those .who were punished without having their 
properly specified; dennnciaiion without previous wandng; the 
anpariora also avaUed themselves occasioiisliy of inferior officers as anper* 
intttidents, which was subversive of all order. 3, [*' Govemmont in 
respoet io their inmates and pupils.*'] Their dishonouring panishmentSi 
Ik [“ Ihe multitude of their rules.”]" They frequenUy contradicted each 
other, — theft* was no one who knew them all. 

\L Tht aulhor tbm seeks, after some repetitions as to the cause and 
of these evils, to point out some means of case. It is EemarkaUe 
that among the latter, he cunsidvia the most important cf all to be the ap- 
lloiACmciit of a vicar-general, which had been so ofttt demanded, but to 
viMch die order itself would never agree. To constitute a vicar 'general 

W tiwi prorincea of Spain, Germany, France, and the Indies,-^to auh- 
iect the too piethoric body to phlebikomy,*— to liave fixed laws for well 
dMaed offiBDoes.*’: 

Re then reverts to tus old method of enumerating Che foults of the 
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inatitutioii under various heads. A multitude of particulars are thus 
brraght into discussion, bearing marks of a more or less assured authen- 
ticity. The most important of all is perhaps the last section, ['* Of their 
Indian missions.”] This is derived from the correspondences preserved 
archives, and is treated with great care, insoniucb that each 
origin^ is separately indicated. The acts of disobedience against the pope 
of which the Jesuits had been guilty in India arc here adduced, — even so 
long before the times of P2re Norbert. 

Hus work is without doubt unfavourable to the Jesuits, but is at the 
sme time extremely instructive. It unveils the defects of the institation 
with so shrewd a penetration that we obtain a much clearer insight into 
the nature of its internal economy than could otherwise have been poaaiblf* 
It m^ot be described as direct^ hostile, since it adknowle^;es the good 
existing in the order. But we are enabled to perceive from rikia work the 
heavy storms that were gathering in the depths of men’s minds against the 
Company of Jesus. 


No. 151. 

JMatione di Rama di Gio. Lando invukto ^traordinario 
per la rsr"* re/?“ di Vmetia ad Innocmtio et omR 
9traord^* ad Ales9andro VIII, in occasicne della canonic 
zazione di S. Lorenzo Giuetiniani. [Report from Rome 
by Giovanni Lando, envoy extraordinary from the moat 
serene republic of Yeuioe to Innocent XL? and amboesader 
extraordinary to Alexander VIII., on occasion of tho 
canonization of St. Lorenzo Giustiniani. 1891.1 flT 
leaves.) 

It is to be legretted that are have no report in relation to the important 
government of Innocent XI. which is worthy of. the name, or from which 
we might gather an impartial elucidation of the results produced by the 
efforts of that pontiff. The affairs of the republic were managed in Qm 
first years of Innocent’s pontificate, 1678 to 1663, by Cardinal Ottohone, 
a Venetian, and afterwards Pope Alexander Y II I., but who never ra- 
turned to Venice, oon^uently never reported. To him succeeded 
(liovanni Lando, but without any proper official character. It is true 
that Lando, neverttieless, presented a final report, but not until after the 
conclave which followed the death of Alexander YU I. had already as- 
sembled ; moreover, his report unluckily departs fi-om the tone usually 
adopted by the Venetian ambassadors. 

He begins by exalting the divine right of Die papacy, and laments that 
its rule is not nniversri,— nay. the number of heretics was even g i uater 
than that of the Catholics. Have not even the accursed Quietisti set up 
their machinatiimB and workshops in Romo ^ At the Roman court they 
would noc believe that they were themsehres to blame for this, and yaC 
that was the cose. They would still shew for less regard to a smii mu 
laboured to benefit tiie diurch by profound learning, or by the asiispla 
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of bii boUncai of life, than to the CanonutSp who wrote in defeaee of 
the papal Yet their cncroacfaments were directlj prodncm; the 

effbat Id cauaing the aecnlar princes to set themselyes in opposition to tho 
Homan court. 

\fter having hrst attempted to dehne the limits of the spiritual and 
temporal power, be at lengoi slowly approaches the affairs of the woriiL 
Of the condition of the Eodeaiastic^ States he gives a deplorable account. 

Deaolated of her children, mined in her agriculture, overwhelmed by 
GXtertiona, and deadtute of induatry.^’] He esUmatea the debta at 
42,Mn.ffW. Aleiander VIII. had lessened the expenditure by 200, OM 
sciidi per aunum, and had thereby restored the balanoe between the pay- 
ments and receipts. In the Dataria the pope had, as it were, a vein of gold; 
but that money conM by no means be kept in Rome ; in omall portins 
It came In, but was puumd out in a full stream. Innocent XI. had oer- 
tamly despatched 2,000,000 of scudi to UoDgaiy in aid of^the Tu rkiah 
war. Of thoae 42,000,000 of debt, perhaps 15,000,060 had YASBdvSST 
ToFQiiri bf a^t of Chr^ endom in general. 

He o&okien stdr tEat Kme is nevertheless the common ooun^ of 
all ; it vet formed the gathering >place of all nations, although each one 
caaae thifehar merely for his own interest. Of Germans and French but 
kiw were to be seen, because their promotion did not depend on the 
Bnmtn court j and the Spaniards ware only of the inferior classes. If 
each prince of Italy were dso to possess the power of appouting to the 
ficcleuiaatiral offioes in his own dominioiis, the Roman court woidd soon 
fhU into utter decay. But Italy, as a compensation, enjoyed all the 
patronage of the paua^. The whole court, all dignities, all employ- 
meSkta, the whole ecdesiastical state, remains at the disposal of ItaUaas.”] 
And hxm mnch was involved in the maintenance of this, considering the 
inoimirilv of succession in all Italian houses, the safety of ltal> was 
slhndutdy depdudcnt on the union between Venice and Rome. He tahea 
(axariou to enlarge on the necessity for a good underitaiiHing between 
these two states. Rut be thmks that much might yet be conceded dy 
Vanksa ; the protection extended to turbulent friars, and certain jnna ■ 
diatiooal pteteiMUons, were taken very ill at Rome. 

Now these are all very good and useM observations, os will He at once 
admitted,— they indicate rectitade of intention on the part of the speakm^ ; 
hut those who,” like ourselves, are seeking for positive infonnatiou re- 
<«pecting the admiuistratkni, eaiinot be satisfied with them. Of ihe two 
popes with whom he served, Lando, upon the whole a singular writer, 
and one who, among all the ffgures of speech, likes none so well as the 

auaoolfeiQioti,'’ hoe told us only what tollows. ['* When I reflect on 
whst I have heard afl^ed without reserve against lw«H3«ent XI., who 
was iwMised of not giving andience , of harshneM and csruelty, of being ttin 
iaflftfiblr enemy of princes, of delighting in controvefuy, of being irraao- 
Inte yet obstinate, of dtstroyiog bishoprics and ecclesiastical prope^ 
ge pprsity : hecaose he had suffered many years to pass withont providing 
n mEi nkwi i ts,*-^hen I reflect that this pontilf was charged with having 


' wOl M in the obscurity of mannf<r penradtog tMa pa amav, whleh 
f law ret been paitlaUy removed in transhufon, a oomidQlc Justiicution of 
tat Lando was ad d i c te d to tho use of the tlgttie 
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suppressed the monti, yet not relieved the state by any advantage result- 
ing from that suppression, of having upheld the extortion, as they call it, 
of the corn-laws, of being too indulgent to the Quietists, and many other 
things ; there was no one who did not exclaim against him, and tfie un- 
thinking vulgar then thought that there was nothing commendable in 
that pontificate, although it was most remarkable for a constant alisiiation 
of the papal kindred, and an unspotted disinterestedness, having left un- 
touched whatever was in the treasury, save only what was used for the 
wars against tiie infidels ; and so they desired a pope who, if even a little 
too indulgent to his own family, wonld also be a little so to others, and 
who shoidd be endowed with such virtues as they then believed the more 
necessary, because they supposed them to be wanting in their then pon- 
tiff. But afterwards, when I saw that Alexander VIII., having been 
once elected, was also maligned, and although he was dl humanity, 
easy of acoesa, gentle, compassionate, pliable, considerate towards prince, 
averse to intrigues and disputes, upright in business and contracts of all 
kinds, a hene^tor to the state, whi& he relieved from imposts to the 
amount of 200,000 scudi, and from the vexation of the corn-laws ; who 
fell like a thunderbolt on the Quietists, and silently put an end to that 
most tronblesonie affair of the right of asylum in the ambassadors' pre- 
eincta; who also promoted the war against the Turks, and arranged 
important aflUra of every kind during the very brief period of bis pon- 
tificate : yet because he, on the other hand, did shew affection to lus 
kindred ; because he was more disposed lo entrust important cliarges to 
them than to others ; because he wished to provide for them with a cer- 
tain liberality, though much less than had been exercised by many before 
him ; and because in that respect he gave evidence of some human feeling 
aod indulgence for his own kin, so he too was made the very mark of their 
malignant invectives, and so continued even to his death. But these 
invectives were equally unjust in the one case as the other.^’] 
nnally, he refers to his own services, telling us how in the course of bis 
official duties he had written more than 700 despatches. 

Among ail these, there may possibly be discovered the facts that we 
mainly seek here. They are to be found partly in Venice and portly in 
Rome. 


No. 152. 

ConJes$iane di Papa Almandro VlU.faUo at suo con/essorm 
il Padre Otueeppe^ Gesuita, neglx ultimi mremi della 
tita, [OoDfession of Pope Akxander Vlll., made to hia 
confessor, Father Giuseppe, a Jesuit, in the last momeuts 
of his life .3 (MS. Rome, 21 leaves.) 

It is seriously affirmed by G. B. Perini, a writer in tiie Vatican ai^biyes, 
that ABDong ouier pimers of the time of Alexander Vlll. he fouhd also 
the document now before us. He wrote this assertion on the 9th of AprH| 
1796, when no one oould have bad any motive for slandering a pope wte 
had already bad so many successors. This little work is thus womy erf 
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our sttaalioii, BOtwiUmtaiid i ng its ominoua titte. And what is it that the 
|iope herein confeBsea ? 

He b^ina by dedariDg that since the year 1669 he had never reeularly 
enitfiwed ; but, aaaared of absolntion by voices from heaven, he will now do 
so. And herenpoQ he confesses to such acts as the following :^He bad made 
use of the permission, granted him at one time by Pope Clement, to sign 
^peie in his stead, for making the most unwaiTantable concessions; he had 
incited Innocent ^1, to take the measures adopted by that pontiff against 
Fnnoe, and yet had secretly conspired with the French against the^pe. 
When hiaaself exalted to the papacy, he bad knowingly and deliberately 
promoted uuauitable and unworthy, nay, profligate men ; had thought of 
nothing bnt enriching his kindred, and had moreover permitted justice, 
and mercy to be sold even in the very palace, with much besides of the 
some chapter. 

It soon becomes obvious that no confession of a pope is to be found 
here ; that would be a toULly different matter, would reveal particulan 
^^^®ff^her unlike these. I believe it to be one of those satirical writings 
of ^uch many appeared at that time. It may, perhaps, represent an 
opMon Ibeu j^alent respecting Alexander, but by no means the tmtb. . 
It bmM mingled very probably among the documents of that period, I 
Tnd ^being theu found in that position by some zealous official of t hff | 
imhn^ijwaa received as genuine. In the Venetian archives likewise I | 
meTimh some papers that were maniiimtly n ot auth entic. I 


No. 153. 

di lyomenico (Jimtarini K, Hown^ 1696, 5 Luffiio. 

I^Bepnrt by J lomiuico Contarini. Koriic. 5tli July, 1 696, J 

^Vetirtian -Archives, 18 leaves.) 

Contarini had already been accredited to the Fivnch and imperial courts 
before he was despatched to that of Rome. He wici iiriginalJt sent to 
Alexander Vtll., but thiS pontiff was even then, so lU that he Jould not 
be piwseuiod to him. His renort Id consequently in relatioit to Inno- 
cent XII. 

Anloaio Pignatelli, burn IGITp, was descefidM from the ducal ^umilj of 
MmiMione, in the kingdom of Naples, and was early admitted to the 
podatufe. He became vice^legate of Urbino, inquisitor of Malta, and 
govornor of Perugia, a career which in itself was certainly not to he de> 
spisiid, bus which offers little to satisfy imbitioTi. fherv were times 
whgg MpiifteHi WAS disposed to abandon the eoetesiaat^al profession alto- 
ffChiNr ; but be flnslly succeeded iu rbtaiuing a nunciature, which he believed 
to [liusaiit the most certain path to promotion. He was nnndo to Flo- 
^ rauop, administered the Polish nunciature during a period of eight yean, 
Vklthm proceeded to that of Oermuiiy , which was most commonly foHowed 
by cetdinePe hal. Rnt whether, observes Contarini, from the infru- 
euoi'nf ftmanpighiuB stars, or from disinclinatkm towards him in the then 
gmdkmront of Clement IX., iostead of being rewarded, he was reeatled 
n a d ltli pat i iiud as biehop to Lease, on the extreme bonndaries of Naples. 
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Under these circumBtances, he was compdled to exert the whole foree of 
his mind, and the most manly firmness ; all the court was, In Isctf 
astonished at the moderation and resigned spirit of which he gare proof. 
With a supernatural serenity he eyen returned thanks for that appoint- 
ment, ** because he should now no longer have to endure the heavy bur- 
then of the nunciature.’' Contarini understands that it was Clement IX. 
by whom Pignatelli was banished to that bishopnc, and that he was re- 
called by Clement X. ; but we are told by the Roman authors that both 
events took place under Clement X. Be that as it may, and whether 
Cardinal Altieri desired to atone for injustice committed by himself or by 
another, he gave Pignatelli the post of maestro di Camera” to bis 
uncle. Innocent XII. found him in his office, and confirmed his 
appointment. 

But his fortunes now took a sudden spring. He was made cardinal in 
the year 1681, immediately afterwards bishop of Faenza, legate of Bologna, 
and archbishop of Naples. He was thought of in the conclave after the 
death of Innocent XI. ; and after that of Alexander VlII., even the 
French, a thing that no one had expected, declared in his favour, and voted 
for him, — a Neapolitan. The cause of this was that they required a mild 
and peaceable man. He was therefore elected, although not until after a 
tedious conclave of five months, by which all the cai^inab were wearied 
out. 

Innocent XII. also confirmed the secretary of briefs, Pondatichi, whom 
he found in office, as also the datary Albano, although both were indebted 
for their fortune to his predecessor. The nomiuatiun of Spada to be 
secretary of state was received with universal approbaliuu. Tliis took 
place by the advice of Altieri. The nephews of Alexander TUT. alone 
were refused confirmation in their offices : the new pontiff adhered 
entirely to the example of Innocent XI. ['* He laboured to imitate Pope 
Innocent XI., by whom he had been promoted to the cardioalatc, and 
whose name he had assumed, seeking to make the practice of that govern- 
ment serve as the model of his own, hue departing from the austerity and 
harshness wliich hail failed to meet approval in the rule of Innocent XI.”] 
We perceive that he endeavoured to surpass his model by adding demency 
to the good qualities he desired to imitate. He gave audienoe most rsudUyi 
and owed much of his reputation to the facility of access afforded to the 
poor by his public audiences ; and although these did not, as the appUcants 
had hoped, insure the speedy termination of their difficulties, they yet 
served to restrain the violent proceedings of the superior classes. All 
coufemed that this public audience was a powerful check on (he ministers 
and judges ; for the means of approaching the ear of the prince were thus 
afforded to all, and inade it easy to disdose to him things which bad pru« 
viously been concealed from the pontiffs, either by the aolhort^ or 
craft of those who surrounded them.”] 

An unfortunate accident suspended the efforts of Innocent XU. for 
a oertain time, hot ha soon resumed the activity of biahabits. 

Tim French affisir was arranged, the most important nefoimi wujcu oem- 
meueed. The bull respecting nepotism appearedt and in thli ift.wai 
enacted that the benefices and church revenues, benerforth to ba C Oi fias a u d 
ou a Unsman of the pope, could never exceed 12,000 soudl per auuuiH. 
Innocent XII. also abolidied the sale of qipointmeiiti so impeoftmh ue 
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wm tluMe of the clerks of the chamber, chienci di camera'’), and 
paid back the price advanced for them, — 1,016,070 scudi. ** He thns de- 
prived ^Id of its power, and made it once more possible for Tiitne to 
aMatO to the highest places.’* Many otlier reforms were already lcM)ked 
Air. The pc^ije,” says Contarini, has nothing m his thoughts but 
God, the po<.>r, and the reform of abuses. He lives in the most ab- 
staaiioiis retirement, devoting every hour to his duties, without oonsidera- 
tion for his health. He is most blanieless in his habits, and most con- 
scientioxu ; lie is also extremely disinterestiMl, nor does he seek to enrich 
hia kindred ; he is full of love to the jioor, and is endowed with all the 
great qualities that could be desired for a head of the church. Could he 
only act for himself on aU occasions, — he would be one of the first of 


Bet these modes of proceeding were not agreeable to all. Contarini 
lameata that Innocent had no nephews, who might have felt a personal 
interest in the glory of their uncle— a circumstance which left too much 
power in the hands of the ministers. [*' Those great and resplendent 
virtues were seen to be obscured by the craft of the ministers, who were 
but too well practised in the arts of the court.”] They are accused of 
haviM taken measures for givrag a differeut direction to the zeal of Inno- 
cent Xll. by turning hib attention exclusively on the support and relief of 
the poor. The hospital of the Lateran was proposed. This soon en- 
grossed all the thoughts of the pope, Qnesto chiodo fermb Tardeate 
vqlniiril del papa di riformare. * ' [” Ibat nail effectually barred the pope’s 

eamw progress in reform.”'] 

Dm autopr is persuaded that this pontiff had saved and laid by nearly 
two millions of scudi. He is deeply impressed by the purity of his inten- 
tiqusii and calls liim a man of the most irreproachable — nay, most fault- 
hui rkaracter. 


No. 154. 

fii Itoma di Nieoid Erizzo K^j 170?;, 29 Ofteftrs. 

[[Rejwrt froiii Rome by Nicolo Erizzo, 1702, 29 Oct.] 

(40 leciTea.) 

N. Eriizo bad already accompanied Piero Mocenigo on xda embasay to 
CUmafit X. 7 he was now himself ambassadur. Uearrf%edm Romeduring 
thttpaotificate of Innoceut XII., and remained there through the earlifW 
leawa sd Clement U. The ftet that he wm ao long B«^oeixiied with Rome 
flMsIiksreaaed mlue to hia report. 

He fiset WeaU of preceding popes, and after a few general observationa 
nmitg to Innucani XI. ; that holy mao, who dkl not oettainly p o sseia 
diftlHoliTird merit in learning and arience, but who poasesaed, in cora|mn- 
fMfe knowMM of ftnandai economy, and not only suoeeed^ Id 
roUnrhn (he bilanoe oetween the re v en u es and the expemtitore, but alao 
Amid gleans to supply most liberal aid to tiio emperor and the Pglea in 
limk mmSkm with the Oamanli.’^J Neitber could Aktandar Vllt. be 
efenpi HWi the money of the tresaury to Ida nephewa, but ho 
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aofoed immense losses by the &ilure of the house of Nerlip and many 
I persona attributed his death to that misfortune. Innocent XII. closed 
I the abyss of nepotism; and although he did so much for the poor, light- 
I ened public burthens, erected buildings for the court, and completed 
the construction of harbours, he yet left a considerable amount in the 
treasury. But he lived too long for the college of cardinsls, whom be, on 
his side, did not esteem very highly. The cardinals considered him to 
sacrifice the interests of the Papal See, by too conciliatory a deportment 
towards the sovereign courts. 

At leng^ he died, 27th of September, 1700, and the cardtuab threw 
themaelves eagerly into the negotiations of the conclave. Their intention 
was to elect a pope who should indemnity them for tiie injuries that they 
fSuided the see to have sustained. They tamed their eyes, therefore, on 
Cardinal Marescotti, a man ** of a stout heart, worthy to be a mbr, un- 
bending in hb purposes, and of immutable resolution." Erizso calls him 
a great man. He was supported by the imperial and Spanbh ambassa- 
dors. But a great disple^ of zeal is frequently dangerous in the pa^ 
elections, and was fatal to Marescotti. The French, who fisared to find in 
him a declared enemy, succeeded in excluding him. Many other candi- 
dates were then proposed, but objections were made to all'; one was too 
violent, another too mild, a third had too many nephews ; the friends of 
the Jesuits opposed Car^nal Noris, because he had touched them too 
closely in his History of Pebgbnbm. The ** xebnti," who were first so* 
called on thb occasion, would have willingly elected Colloredo, but the 
rest considered him too austere. At length, on receiving intelligence of Che 
death of Charles II., [" the cardinab," says Erizzo, " were mmitntXj 
touched by the hand of God, so that they at once cast off the influenceof 
their passions, abandoned the hopes with which each had been flattering, 
himsi^, and cast their eyes on Cardinal Albani, with that internal con- 
viction which is the clearest evidence of a divine impulse."] Cardinal 
Albani refused the honour, and Erizzo believes the opposition he made to 
have been sincere, and meant in earnest. He seemed to yield at lenirtb, 
more from certain scruples, and to escape from their entreaty, than of hb 
own free will. 

Erizzo then proceeds to rebte the origin and describe the personal qaa- 
lities of tbe pontiff-elect. 

Albani drew hb origin from Urbino. When the old Francesco Maria 
of Urbino resolved to resign his duchy to Urban Vlll., even before hb 
death, he despatched a member of the Albani family, and one who had 
recommended that detenaination, to make the pope acquainted with hn 
purpose. Twice was the enibsary sent forth. On tbe first occBSian 
t'ranceaco repented, and recalled his ambassador. Erizzo affirms that he 
altered hb mind the second time also, end issued a countermand $ but 
Albani did not retam in consequence on that occasion, he proceeded, ofi 
tbe contrary, and delivered the act of abdication to Urban VIII. without 
deby. Aa a reward for thb, he was nominated senator of Rome; bis 
SOD became " maestro di camera " to Cardinal Barberint ; and theaon of 
thb " maestro dl camera " was Giovanni Francesco Aibani. tite pops 
whose election we have just described. 

Qiovan^Franoesoo Albani devoted himself to litentttre and to fhesisdo- 
aiasfkal career. He was so fortunate of to have early peraonsi Oter- 
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OTune mlh ^ poubffs of the penod. “ Under Innocent XL,” sayi 
Krizso, he Wri^ to deliberate before lektlTing, more careflillT tii«n he 
vm hjr nature inclined to do, and to peraerere in what he had once deter- 
mhied on. Under Alexander, he adopted freer and bolder forma of ne- 
gototion ; he waa remarked aa at once cautioua and determined, prompt 
aM arcnmapect, in outward appearance, also, well diapoaed to every one. 
111^ acouirementa he then practiaed under Innocent XII. That sua- 
PMUMis oM man conld not endure either bin dataiypr hia secretary of state- 
ABmi ahme had acoeaa to him, and fniind means to become indispensable 
non t(» the pope and the c»nrt." 

Clment’a first step after lua election, was to inform the ambassadors 
^t he propowd to abolish many innovatioiia which had been auffered to 
gttdc IB by his predeceaaors. He anmmoned the “ governatore ” to his 
omomtion, a call that waa very unwelcome, on account of the disputes 
existing with respect to precedency ; he revoked all privileges of asylum : 
the ambasaadors declaring that he did so only to produce an iiunreasion 
on tils court. ' 

llic appointments which he next proceeded to make did not appear to 
Elisxo particularly fortunate. Clement XI. surrounded himself with 
mm of weak capacity exclusivelv. [*' The boldnesa of these ordinanrus 
belDg happily followed by buecesa, and by the respect of the royal repre- 
sentativea, hia holiness did not think he had need of very dialiugmshed 
ministers in the palace ; whence he chose Cardinal Paulucci, who 
nary Httle experience, for his aecretary c»f rtate, and appointed Cardinal 
^Ky^uCr dataiy— a man of indefatigable diligence in that office, bnt only 
ipmarfcable as a good follower of rules. Next he conferred on his 
SBU, Monsignor Olivieri, the secretariat of hriefb, which had been for- 
foerty condneted adinirahly under his own direction. In the offices 
to bis person, he placed his old friends and relations, as Monaignor 
•Wtidoitoi* a good lawyci- ; Monaignor Origo, tdiom he ma^ secretary ot' 
^tlb tetters ; and Maffei, whom hr appoint^ conAdenHal cupbearer ; — 
people of very little account, belonging to Urbino, oi the neiglibouriag 
tsInMups, and who, having seen no place but Rome, had by consequence 
rery URL* knowledge of princes, and still Im acquamtance with the 
wf til® world in general. He does not wish to have eardinais of 
gnat ability about him, nor niinistera who would be dependent on suofa 
iwri fni a l a ; preferring hia own auHiorUy and quiet to those counsels which 
he b secured from having offered to him by the persons aforesaid, dmy 
honOg no practice in public affmra, and being besides at variance 
jealous among themselTea. Still less will he soffiar hia brother Don 
Olttio to ahm his counsels ; this last is father of three sona of high 
pt w hi to , aud h a man cf singular modesty and lotegrity ; hut the pontiff 
^ hdk him to his straitened fortunes, that he map diapimy hia own 
ohaervsmia of the ball against nepotispi, to which Lm holineas made 
atteslufisii on the day of hia enthronement, with evideuoe of prapoeiqg 
to avoid the aeaudal of that praetioe, which will, neverd^ess, m 
ren^prliFre, de oiwaj/tJhrMddtn, M aiwaga rttonud (aomper vetsUtar 
atunamnu aemper)."] 

up® toosi formidable diffieultier immediately presented themadns. 

raapectiiig the Spanish succession soon betame oitrainaly 
mapruiui to the court of Rome. Clonent XI. at fiiat eonduetad ’Mm- 
rii. 2 u 
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Bdf with ejLtraurdmary weakness and vacillation. The ambassador be- 
lieves his whole proceedings to have resnlted from excess of cunning ; 
Im considerB that when dement proposed an Italian league to the Vene- 
tians, he did so only to the end that he might ascertain the opinions and 
intentions of Venioe. 

From these observations of politics and affairs in general, Eriaao pro- 
ceeds to those of the diurch, more particularly to the c^putea wUdi 
were continually arising between Rome and Venice. Roase, he remarka, 
has a twofold character : the one sacred, in so far as the pope is the 
guardian of the aanctnary and of the divine law ; this mnst be reveiod : 
the other secular, in so far aa the pontiff seeks to estond Ms power, 
whieh has nothing in common with the practice and usage of the eariy 
centimes ; against this, men should be on their guard. Erizao is unaUe 
to coutrol hia dfapleaaure that Venice ahould have been paased over on 
occasion of a promotion of cardinals during the last pontificate: he 
laments that the republic no longer possessed the power of nondnating 
to its own bishoprics as it formerly did, — for how many poor nobles could 
she not in. such case assist ; but now Venetian sniqects acught advanee- 
ment by indirect paths, and had recourse to the intervention of fordgn 
princes. Cardinal Panciatichi had introduced into the dataria the maxim 
that those pmons who were most independent of the sovereigns in whose 
dominions the diocese was situated, were precisely the persons who on^bt 
to be fiivoured and promoted. The ambassador former declares it an 
abuse that the papal nephews should have so large an interest in the 
eeclesiasticai property of his native land ; and wherefore, too, should the 
rank of Venetian nohiH be so readily conferred on them Other states, 
even the grand duchy of Tuscany, had a list of the nuncios sent them, 
and oonld make choice of such as they preferred, while no such honour 
was enjoyed by the republic : again, the title of CarM/mo wsa refused by 
Rome to the doge of Venice. We perceive that in addition to the old 
causes of contention, new subjects of dispute were contiaually added. 

The ambaasador therefore recommends his republic to give more 
earnest attention to Roman affairs. Tf a pope could no more aftwd ao 
efieclual an assistance as formerly, it was still in his power to do con- 
aiderable iigory, more especially if he were young, energetic, ind 
economical. 


No. 155 

R$ktiiosM dd N, U. Gio, Frwnc- Mtyrodni fu MsAmh- 
eicaare a/ sommo pontejlce CiemenU XL ITOT^ 17 Lfec. 
([Report of Oioyanni Franoeaco Morosini, ambaasador to 
the gnpreme pontiff Clement XL 1707, 17 Dec.^ (86 
leaTea.) 

Morosini, the successor of Erizzo, resided at the court of Clenent XI., 
from Jan. 1702 to Nov. 1706 ; during Us easbaasy the gnveruiiiuet of 
that pontiff first displayed its peculiar character in the utuiort UitMt of 
its dctelfl|imei^ 
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MoBOiiiu demtibes miMtdr the seaknie iMn»T in which the pontiff 
nkatMl hb nMwt diitingiudifn pndecenon. Even the teen with which 
he r ehneJ the NpmBie digiutj were not without precedent ; he pcrfiuniad 
^ thee* eztemel otMccrences bp which a man ia mppoMd to gne a good 
example. [“ Of a aoher and wdl-regnlated life, he ia freqnent in publie 
deve^one at the Scale Santa, in eiaits to dranhaa, and in the aervice of [ 
hoaptala : he ia acenrate to edification in all aacrcd ritea, and in the 
awet aclem or moat humble dutiea, whidi he fhlfila even to the iiyury of | 
Uf health. Aa ragarda self-intereat alao, be ia equally blameleaa, haring { 
firat adMaed, and afterwarda acted on the bull againat nepotiam. He | 
confan gratuHiaa on the poorer biahopa with the utmoat''HuSim^ aua- 
tdniag aaany paoua labourera, and promoting nuny jnona worka from hia ] 
own neenroea. In the adection of bisliopa, a matter of eaaential impoit- 
anoa to the ehomh, he proeeeda with all due deliberation, aeeldng infonn- 
at l en from die moot authentie aouroea, and admitting but very apaiingly 
the infiuenee of fevonr. He aometimea examinca the candid^ hima^, 
aftar the man n er of the ancient popea. With reapect to other ecclealaa> 
tieil dignitica and beneficea alao, he proceeds ao carefully and deliberately 
to dmir diatribntion, that even his own relations he exacts attention 
to dm piopnaly of proving themselves possessed of the requisite learning, 
aaod of oonuneudeble habits.”] 

Jutisdictioiial matters were treated by Clement XI. in the aamr spirit ; ^ 
that is to a^, arith all the seal which hia office demanded. In aome plaeas, 

•id ew cert^ points, he even gained ground. Hie new king of Spm, 

Sir example, found himself moved to beg his permission for eompdling 
•oaiaalaotioe to appear before the secular tribanala and for the levying 
ffithea. The kkig of Folaad presented certain membera of the high 
bafore the judgraent'Seat of the pontiff. The viceroy of Naples, 
affilv leaif leaiataiwe, eidMuitced to the papal commands at the critical 
mm— ad when the Germans were advancing upon Lower Italy — “ on 
t—mie ohe mrd rogiatrato ndUannaU della cbieaa ” [a triumph which will 
W rtlpetetcd in the annals of the efaurrb.] Savoy end tiornune were then 
adMAed wldi all the more vigour. The pope w«dl uidetstood the art of 
arising thr moat Ikveurable moment.—'* aCndioauaimo d’ iugrandire eon i 
•WdM di frietk In potenza” [beii^ moat rvnFiil to assign motives of 
pwty for the indrease of hia power.] Moroaini conaideis the whole conit 
te be Inopirad by a siaailar spirit. They would not hear of any dlalhictMn 
hetw a en chuidi and state. The drandi was every thing. Every «on> 
gt— alioii styled iteelf ” aacred.” Whatever nriglA be the aubject of he 
— Wieintlnnn, no differeuce waa admitted betwean peators of m church 
cmd fnialBa of the court, einee tha former else won frequently sxe—ed 
In— the dntfes of theh office, end employed in the ril—a of the stale. 
IMy. gi — ve r, was eied as a sore of coin, Inffispcnsiible to the idvanoe* 
mniltriii—hMioo^ promotion. Four of the conneteti ona are specifled 1 
as f—ileilarly weray of atlentioii Ist. The Ingujait^ , — Qch deserved ] 

• —•I— a support ae the gnerdi— of parity in dochrSeTbut It wss •nav-^ 1 
'tiUrtliiati cuenmstsnoe, that the wont of sU heresy waa to be met witt 
thll— (— hen elludee to Quietiam ); 2nd. The Prcjayin^t but nnhap* 
par in — to be found who would devote Uwmaeives witii tnu eeraeat- j 
~ ‘ I of the laiaoioiia ; 3rd. The Comn— irtiotSf for 
, which exercised a muidi>reqqli— ^anpersttkioai, t 
2 H if 
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more particularly over the latter ; and, lastly, the CoD^r^Uon of Immu< 
jlijto, which was posted like a Bentinel to watch "Uie CounSiu^ 
spmFual and temporal authority. Could all things have been arrang^ in 
accordance with the desires of this body, the power of the temporal 
sovereign would soon have been annihilated. 

Morosini now proceeds to the condition of the papal states. He repeats 
the complaints that had for some time been so frequent of a decline in 
population and the decay of agriculture. Hie pope would gladly have 
introduced improvements, as, for example, the cultivation of the Cam- 
pagna ; but the end of all was merely a forming of splendid projects. Hie 
ambassador remarks that the spiritual dignity of tht pontiff increased his 
temporal power. He considers the power of the Roman senate to be a 
mere mockery of such a name. The barons he describes as placed on a 
level with the lowest of the people, in respect of punishments ; the pope 
kept tliem under rigorous supervision, — ^Imowing that their position ren- 
dered them liable to be tempted to acts of violence. At length Moro- 
sini alludes to the political relations of Rome \ the moat important passage, 
which treats of the position of the pope in reference to France and the 
emperor, — on which all was once more at that time depending, must be 
given word for word. ['* Whether tlie pope had had either hand or part 
in tlie testament of Charles II., 1 will not venture to decide. Nor is it 
easy to ascertam the truth with certainty ; but two facts 1 will men- 
tion, and only two. The one is, that this secret was made public— with 
what truth is not known — in a manifesto which was issued by the printmg- 
office of Rome in the first months of my entry on the euibassy, and at 
the time when war was w'aged on both sides with arms os well as letters. 
The other is, that the pope did not refrain from uttering public eulogies on 
the most Christian king for that he had refused his sanction to the 
partition, receiving the monarchy entire for his kinsman. Reflecting 
on these premises, there can be no cause for asloniahment at the 
consequences seen to have resulted from plans so unsettled and discordant 
among themselves, for it is not possible that uniformity of action can ever 
spring from diversity of principles ; yet such was manifestly the pope's 
obligation to evince that impartiality proper to the common father, on 
the one hand, and his secret inclination and engagement, entered into 
without sufficiently mature detiberation, as to the advantages and merits of 
the case, on the other. His holiness piously considered the dignity and 
profit that would result to religion from the exclusion of heretics from all 
they had usurped. He entertained a hope — suggested by bfs partiality to 
the French — that there would be no war, or that it would be waged in 
vain against the forces of that uncouquered nation ; ard since it seemed 
probable that the monarchy would be maintained entire, he did jioi 
imagine that his anticipations would be proved erroneous, having mia- 
calcuiated the Spanish subtlety, which in tms case was moved by neecssitjr 
rather than policy. The result made manifest those other coDsideratiom 
which ought to have presented themselves earlier. Then there gather^ 
and burst that fierce tempest, raised by jealousy, envy, and inUiv*sC, in 
the confederate powers, and urging them to combat the suspected 
chtnatioDS of France for universal monarchy. This still rages, and is 
fotal alike to friends and foes. The French long succeeded in mthi- 
tainiug their reputation of b^ing invincible with the pope, who* ftlll of 
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Goafideiice in them, and impEiritty following their cuansels, was lauded 
by the unthinlung for proceecuuga which threw iboae of others into shade ; 
fur whereas the must serene republic in particular, obseri'iug a sincere 
neutrality, endured losses in the substance of its people, injuries lo its 
dignity, oimI the leseutment of both parties ; he, on the contrary — by pro- 
fpasiiig neutrality, while he threatened at the same time to break it 
instantly sgainst either party that should offend him, and yet maintained 
a secret lUiderstarnliDg with the French in tlie nieanwi^le^vras courted by 
the latter, and found himself defended at no cost, and treated with respect 
by the Imperialiats that they might not provoke him to abandon even tlie 

E retenoe of neutrality. His states, too, for a time, enjoyed immunity : 

e saw bia ceusures respected in the midsi of arms, while heretic fleets 
appeared in his seas without committing the slightest offence against his 
eoaata. But the reverses sustained by France, more especially in Italy, have 
caused all to discern whether the eulogies aforesaid were due either ro his 
ixniduct or fortune, and whether those upright and judicious suggestions 
repeatedly made to liim by your excellencies throngh the medium of your 
ambosa^rs, ti the eflect that he should maintain a real impartiality as 
fathcMT ol all, that so he might be a revered arbiter, to bis own benelit, and 
that of all Christendom, — increasing his troops meanwhile under g«)od 
oAoers, the better to sustain respect against the intemperance of otbr-r«, 
should have been rejected as counsels proved unsound, even by the 
enorknoe of those who proffered them. The fruit of having preferred 
obUtjut^ pmcticcc and devices of economy, — the worst ''ounsellor in politics, 
Wmm the suffering since, and now, of such evils as are known to all, — but 
what ia more, of not suffering without added reproach from the tribunal 
of fluae, which is the sovereign, even of princes. He despatched — as 
ha adduces hi his defence — extraordinary nuncios fur the arraiigcuietiL ot 
Umversal paace, without regard to the expense ; and in despite of chat 
iuaalriug exclusiou encountered at Vienna, he proposed oUiaiices, agree. 
Mwta, truces, fur the particular quiet of this province i hut he did this 
oiiW when tlie time had passed fur doing it effectually ; and after the proi^a 
iie 1^ given of partiality in the begm iiiig and during the progress of 
evfnia had introduced a canker-worm among the best seeds ; thus, 
hvviiig ouce r'^ndered himself Buspe.cfed, his zeal was despoiled of its au- 
thority, and the. priunpal iuhlruuienA of peace was thereby reduced^ tu 
impoteniM. It will m fact be very diflicult for his lioUnras to clear him- 
salf from fhia imputation, or from that of having contributed to induce 
all the ptinoeaof Italy to act in accordance with his views, and in favour 
of whocaaoever he favoured ; for not only was the conduct oi hfa feuda- 
UWY ’Phma moat notorious, but that of the house of Florepfv also ; he was 
Mmd reatnineii solely by the unvarying prudence ol the most serene 
Repuhttii, whioh at the same time gave a le^on to others : but in return 
tor ihte, Venioe hicurred the uoKorited animosity of the Ftviich, wldclk 
was djic1iar(<Nl upon her by his holiness.'^] 
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No. 156. 

Lormzo Ti^olo K" Proc* Belatione di Romay 1712. [Re- 
port from ]^me bj Lorenzo Tiepolo, 1712.] (40 leaves.) 

The oontestB existing between the spiritual and temporal jurisdictions 
attracted increased attention ereiy year. Tiepolo treats at once of Ais 
matter. 

But he does so with unusual earnestness. The question, he says, has 
been designedly complicated ; to disentangle these perplexities, to give the 
temporal sovereigns their own, and yet not to violate the reverence due 
to papal see, a man would need a double measure of the grace Ot 
Gk)d. 

He first describes anew the personal qualities of Clement XI. : he too 
expressing admiration of his zeal, learning, affability, and moderation. 
Yet he thmks it waa possible that all these endowments were not directed 
towards their only true aim, — the advancement of virtue, but were warped 
by considerations merelv human, and might therefore not secure the 
blessing of God, It mig^t be that the zeal with which be devoted Irim- 
aelf to his administrative duties was accompanied by lOO high an opinion 
of hia own merits, and waa excited leas by the thing itself than by the 
applause and dignity to be derived from it. Praise could effect e«evy 
thi^ with him. His physician, for example, took advantage of this weak- 
neaa to maintain his influence over him ; it waa by flattery that he was 
incited to uphold the honour of the Holy See. Thence it happened thalt 
he paid so little regard to the rights of temporal sovereigns and states ; 
tiiose of his immediate circle even ventured to speak of tempural powers in 
terms of so much offence, that they were neither suited to the n^h place 
of the pope, nor yet, perhaps, compatible with Chnstian diarity. 

Tiepolo proceeds from the pontiff to his ministers ; whom he, like his 
predecessors, consider to be but little remarkable ; men fit only few the 
occupation of subordinate ofl&ces, and not competent to conduct affain of 
state. 1. Cardinal Albani. The pope had waiteil until after his missigii 
to Germany before conferring on him the cardinal's hat. The omvt 
approved this nomination, hewing to find in him a means for making 
interest with the pope, and a channel to the ear of his holiness ; but de- 
ment XI. permitted him to exercise little or no influence. I** It ia certafo 
that the authority of the cardinal -nephew does not make manifest lo 
the degree that has been custemary at that court."] 2 The secretary of 
state. Cardinal Faulucd, a thoroughly good-hearted man, but one of 
great ability, and depending on the pope with a sort of terror. 3. Cor- 
radini, the pope's auditor. [" Lenrnod in the law, but not omilly woll- 
infoniied respecting the interests of princes ; holding firmly to hb eog^- 
mente, bat amenable to reason."] ^e only person to whom a sson mi^t 
safely oommit himself : it was very advantageous to briiig matters before Im 
with respect to which one was decidedly in the right, but much less so if 
that were doubtfol. Corradini was not on good terms with ihfi nephew i 
it was even believed that the latter had promoted hb elevation to the Oar^ 
dinalate for the purpose of removing him from the vicinity of the pope. 

4. Orighi, secretary of the Consulta, a rival of Cotradini, and On thsfi 
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Aooount attichini^ himself closely to the cardinal-nepliew. [** He seems to 
hate adtaoced his fortunes by address and adulation, rather than by firm- 
ness and sincerity *’] 5. Cardinal Sagnpante, the datary, had become 

rich by the ezenuae of a rigid frugality only ; was Htnc^ in the discharge 
of Us duties, and took no part in politics. The Dataria was daily finda^ 
its income decrease ; the frandiilent rapacity of that office was no huiger 
tolerated eten in Spain. Thus it followed, that those cardinals who'had 
not learned to manage their property conld no longer maintain their 
former ^Icndour. It may be said to be entirely characteristic of such 
abbacies as belong to cardinals, that tbeii houses are left to decay and 
theif churches in mins.’^l When another papal election took place, the 
cardirnds created by Clement XI . would scarcely attach thems^ves yery 
closely to Cardinal \lbani, because he possessed so little influence. 

And now Tiepolo proce^ to a description of political relations. His 
views, SH wp have said, are of a pobtico-ecclcsiastical character ; he dis- 
cusses the dissensions ^tween the Roman court and the temporal princes. 
The pope was said to have an equal love tor all ; but it would be more to 
the purpose sav that he had an equal indifference, and equally slight 
esteem €ur all. 

[’* It is perfectly true, lhac if few popes have gone so far in assuming a 
ifaqday iff superiority o^ er the comport powers, so we are compelled 
say that few pontiffs have had so much ill-fortune as the present pope, in 
fiot bemg able to escape ftom engagemencs voluntarily made with princes, 
without a rertain loss of honoor. If he have any secret inclination, it is 
towards France, although that court is coDtinnaliy coioplainiTig of his par- 
tiality towards the houst of Austria ; and in many cases the event has 
Deitainly justified its lamentations but these were occasioned solely by 
flotf. with respect Lu that, the court of Vienna, whether by Ghmce, o** 
|nfalNl by ito knowledge of the pontiff, made the profitable choice of 

menaces and fears 

general remarks conduct him eventually to fiirtbcr di'taii respect - 
inw InJivCdual states until he comes lo Venice, ou the affairs of which, 
now no longer of extensive interest to the world, he dweUa at the gresteat 


No. 157. 

HdutivM di Andrea Cornet^ K' rii<yrtiato daW amh^^ di 
MmfOy 1721, 25 Lufflio. tRejwrt prasMited by Ajidroa 
Ckttlift on retufoing from his embaaoy to ttoukOy 25 July, 
1724.3 (34 leaves.) 

flo tHid mns As antipaUiiei exdtad by dsmeot XL» in daspite of tbo 
bN4 fBtentioMS snd the most blameless conduct. But in the report IwflDM 
■■j nllintli be Mfirars, but after his dk-ath, wa ind that opinhMia 
hOdVam Ht least matowy altered. Ihen every one adnsred him t even 
ffhHa wha had hut jupt beffire been eevihng him, now joined ui the applause # 
ht^m aesr dbeevsnd that if be had aometimee proaiaed aaera than he 
eaiil fsiSm» Ais had really praeeeded ftmn kiodneM «f bitsMlea, 
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which none would previously admit. It came to light that he had distri- 
buted the most liberal alms from his own private revenues, the amount of 
these being not less than a million of scudi for the twenty years of his 
reign ; a sum which be might, with a clear conscience, have conferred 
upon his own family. Comer relates that Clement XI. had entreated 
pardon of his nephew. Cardinal Hannibal, a short time before his death, 
for that he had left the house of Albani so poorly provided. [“ It will be 
thought that the pontificate of Clement was but ephemeral, al^ough ic was 
one of the longest.”] 

The change that had been expected in the conclave took place. The 
whole college had been renewed, with few exceptions, under Clement XI. ; 
but, since Cardinal Albani had taken as little part in those nominations as 
m the administration generally, the cardinals divided according to their 
respective nations. Faulucci, who had been secretary of state, as we have 
seen, to the previous pope, was at first proposed ; but the imperial ambas- 
sador, Count Althan, declared that his master would never acknowledge 
Faulucci as pope : this he submitted for the consideration of their emi- 
nences. Certain friends of the house of Albani had already directed their 
attention towards Michael Angelo Conti ; and one of this party, Monsig- 
nor Riviera, was secreLary to the conclave. He first spoke of the matter 
with Cardinal Spinola, who, after having tried the ground, and ascer- 
tained that Conti was not disliked, willingly pboed himself at the head of 
the party, and proposed him. Connt Althan made inquiries of bis court 
without delay, and the interests of Conti were promoted by the circum- 
stance of his having been nuncio in Fortugal, where he had won the fovour 
of the queen, Anna Maria of Austria, sister of Charles VI. The Austrian 
court declared for Conti, and his adherents found that they might rely on 
the whole Austrian connection, more especially on Portugal Poland. 
The Spanish ambassador also made inquiries of his court, and the answer 
was not fiivourable, but it arrived too late; Innocent XIII. had mean- 
while been already elected (May 8, 1721). 

The new pontiff posses^ admirable qualificationa for the spiritual as 
well sa temporal government, but his'health was extremely delicate, which 
caused him to be very sparing in granting audiences. As a compensation, 
however, one audience was found to serve in place of many, and the fart 
of having received one, conferred a certain importance on the reeipicHt. 
Innocent XIII. apprehended the question proposed with extreme readi- 
neaa, and gave appraite and decisive replies. The ambassador of Malm, 
BMjB Comer, will long remember bow the pontiff, after a somewhat ink- 
petnous entmty for assistance, gave him his blessing on the spot, and 
rang the bell for his departure. When the Portugueiie ambaaaador re- 
quire the promotion of the above-zuentioued Bicchi to the dignity of the 
carduudate, Innooenl at length refused to listen to him any longer, not 
finding any merit in the prelate, and being whdly uninfluenoed by the 
many causes of conrideration wliich he might have had for a crown of 
whioh he had been the protector.”] 

Ihe Roman families oonnected with Innocent XIII., and who had hoped 
to be promoted by him, found themselves cimpletoly deceived i even bis 
nephew could not obtain without difficulty the enjoyment of tfamo 
ducats annually, which bad now become the usoal ineome of a nephew. 

The prifldpiJ endeavours of the pope were directod tOWaida the 
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Mtllement of the disputes in relation to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
but in this he was by no means uni^ersauy successful. With the im- 
perial court alone a better understanding was effected, as it might have 
been expected chat there would be, from the mode of the pontilTs 
election. 


No. Ij8. 


Relatione del N. H. Pietro Capello ritoniato flamha^- 
cimlor di Boma^ 1728, 8 Marzo. f Report presented by 
Pietro C^apello on returning from his embassy to R«^>me, 
(< March, 1728.] (14 leaves.) 


On the 7th of March, 1724, and after a reign of little more than chiriy- 
fbur months, Innocent Xltl. died. 

Capello. whu had been accredited under Innocent, agrees with his pre- 
decessor in his description of that pontiff. He considers him disposed to 
peace, pt'issessed of sound judgment, deliberate and steadfast of purpose. 
He ooniirms the report, that Uie nomination of Dubois to the cardin^ate, 
to which he had permitted himself to be persuaded from cnnsidcriitions ot 
the power and inflaencf? wielded by this man, occasioned the |mntiff to be 
disturbed by very painful scruples in last moments. liis death did 
truly present a subject fur derp moral reflection. Assailed by acraple.s of 
conseience, a worm that faileth not to gnaw the mind evea of a pope, he 
could not prevailed on to complete the nomination of fo^ir persons for 
the vnesnt hats, which were uf that number ; and. ^o far as couM be ascer- 
tained, he was believed to refuse his assent to the consnmmatioa of such 
eleotiioiL by itason of bis lepentance, for having previously decided ^ 
cboioe ia a manner calculated to trouble his delicate couscienoe. So uu- 
asuat an event produced fatal consequences to hiA house, since there was 
no party disposed to adhere to it after his death ; but there was, never- 
thaiM, nwHir palpable reason for judging well of his character, for by 
bis eseellsnt sentiments, he had d splayed a spint equally noble and rc- 


stgned.’'] 

He was followed by Benedirt Xlll ., who was chosen on the 29th of May, 
1 724. Capelto found liini very different from his predeoemr - -particularly 
fhtomiiied and vehement respecting all eccleuastical affairs. Tn the Collm 
of Car^oab, Capello remarked but few distinguished men , uo powerM 
fbotlcMI. and no prospect of any such being fbri^ under Benedict XIII., 
the liffdry already viAsisting between Coscia and iMni not permitting 
tUlM te go so Ikr. There was a fimtion of ihetampopil crowns, hut it had 
ad maid cMsaoter. A great impression bad been produced on the cooit 

a ihe ftatt that the duke of Savoy had, at length, attained bia purposes 
^iJRo ooDoludes, from his having done so, that in Rome every thhag 
bn brought about with the help of lime ; nothing was le^iiied 
btf tmnqaiMitty ( the seal of the iqipUcaait must never be suffered to break 
C»M m oomtMiiU. 

tm goes more mkiucely into such inteiests as were pecn- 
He first repeats the sasurauee that Venioe must aasfiue 
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a poritioii of more dignity and importance in Rome. He again auggesta 
the mode of conduct proper to be adopted towards the pope, — he ahonld 
be continuaUy condUat^ by apiritual conceaaione, and imperceptibly 
brought to form an inclination for Venice. He nert treats more in detail 
of political affairs, more especially those connected with trade. It is 
obvious that in the beginning of the eighteenth century the Roman state 
was devoting its attention very earnestly to commercial and manufac- 
turing improvements. 

The people of Dulcignote and Ragusa carried on a trade with Ancona, 
which was not beheld with favour by the Venetians. They were par- 
ticularly active in the importation of wax, which had formerly been sup- 
plied by Venice, and which was now beginning to be prepared in the, 
papal states. 

Innocent XII. had begun to build the town of St. Michael a Ripa, 
which had been enlarged by Clement XI. ; at the time when Capello 
wrote, it had risen into importance by means of its wool and silk manu- 
fhctnres. From the buildings of an hospital, wherein many young 
people were fed by charity, it was converted, by the extension of its site 
and the addition of numerous workshops, into a house of commerce, 
wherein there are now manufiustories of wool and silk.’*] The cloths of 
St. Michael already competed with those of France, and were exported 
through Ancona to Turkey and Spain. I will give the whole passage 
imipecting this as it stands in Capello. Into this sumpiuous edifiw 
they have introduced the manufacture of hangings, which they hmre 
carried to a degree of perfection equalling that of FVance or Flanders ; 
they have also establish^ a woollen- factory, into whicdi the wool enters im- 
touchfsd, but issues thenee in cloth completed in the most perfect manmn*. 
Hie manufacture of silk in connection with this place is carried oo in 
many districts of the Roman territories, and that of wool is dirided into 
various kinds, adapted to the usage of the country, that so there may be 
realized a ready and quick return of profit. All hinds of cloth for 
the soldiery are manufactnred at St. Michael's, as are also the stuffs fhr 
the dress of monastic bodies, and different sorta of cloth for the crews oC 
the galleys. These fabrics are divided into various classes, which are 
distribute in given quantities, the merchants being under obligation to 
dispose of all. Of late there has also been a commencement of inanu* 
fimturing coloured cloths in the French manner, whidi arc sent to 


Ancona and Simgaglia to be exchanged for the commoditiea bronghtr 
ftom Turkey. In abort, the institotioa of St. Miohad is one of thn 
grandest conceptions that coq^d have been carried into effect by a great 
prince, and would oerUinly be the emporium of all Italy, if it were not 
established in n dty where people concern themaehrea with any thmg^ 
rather than trade and commerce ; these great capitals being governed by^ 
a congre g ation of three cardinals, among whom is ihe secret^ of sthtt# 
whose attmtion is always occupied and diverted by the most impoftant 
aflaira of the date. But in despite of all ffiis, the establishment b In a 
proqpermis condition, and feeds thousands of IslNwan, its manufaclvei 
zedialng a prompt return. The making of tapestry w carried %m aMTt^ 
because it is established for the profit of private fndividuab ; and too 


because it is established for the profit of private fndividuab ; and too 
great result of all toese works is that most desirable one fojr a fMe, 

rdgn 
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Hon ettraordln&ry a diin; it is that a Venettan shonM reoommead his 
nativa city to take a manufacturing eataoUahinent of the popes as its 
ittodel 1 Institutiiina had also been founded for inteUectuai culture, and 
tlieae also he {>ropofies as examples for their imitation. In addition 
10 the mechanical, there are also the liberal arts, which serve for the 
adomnirat and advantage of die otate. The mere name ot Rome, and 
the fame of ita ancient monuments, attract many tbrrign nations to ita 
h^ls, more especially those beyond the Alps. Many academies have 
been estaMish^ in the city (wherein the stndy of painting and sculp- 
enre flonrlshea no less than that of polite literature), besidea that of the 
Capitol, which aubaists under the protection of a remnant, which is still 
^to be fband,of that authority exercised with so mudi renown in past 
ages by that illustrions republic, lliere am moreover other institutes 
founded and governed by foreign nations : and among these, that bearing 
the name of the crown of France is greatly distuiguished.”] 

It IS the author's opinion that a similar academy ahoald be established 
in Vanior, for there also were assembled some of the finest monumenta of 
antiquity. ** Even Bologna has been able to undertake something of the 
kind with great success." 

Moreover, diere were other tendencies of a similar character assooiiited 
with those pointed out by Correr, and respecting which we obtain 
hifermution m>m other documents. 


No- 159. 

OgsorMltoni delta preemi^f eitaatuude iiello state ^eelsmasti^e 
€sm aiouni pro^etii fitili al aorerno citnU ed economy per 
risiahthre cerario della ree^ camera aposlalica dalli pas^ 
e oarrenli svai discapiti, ^Obsen^atioDs on tbo prenent 
eooditioii of the Eoclesiastical States, with certain projects, 
NORfh! towanls enabling tib) civil an^l fiuiui^ial govenunent 
to rapsiT the deficiencies of the most revcrcnil apostolie 
treasury, liotli and pw'Nenl.] (MS. Rome.) 

In die beginning of the eighteenth century a oonviction hud become 
iMVateit tlmn^ the whole south of Euro|>e, that the nations were ia 
a diplorahfo condition, and that the intereata of maakiiid hud been 
iie||dk)6ted in a manner wholly unj'istitiablc : both the uffiHaity md the 
dMire to bring about « better stain of things was unMUatfly fdt. Hove 
was writhm and otlnmpt^ foi the AalMMianor comi^^ 

Md We flnuneiv ! In the Stauw of the Churdi, the " Teotamento poK* 
tlM il'usi ftcaden^ Ftorentinq," Coloniu, 1734, which aims the nmaad 
eo mme r c e, agriciriturei and the revenurs of the etato mi^ be 
la stfU in good esteem. And it is iu fact a wril-iaieiitioaad^ 
efMkf vhsric, goihg dimply its oufaject, and full of sound obaervationi. 
Net were these aspwutions for die amelioration of the general lot oon- 
4Md to private persoits ; in the collections of those times we find a 
niitrlliriii hf luiiji iti, criculations, and pleoa for the same puiTKm^ ud 
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of a character more or leas offidal. The Observations '' before as are 
an essay of this kind ; they were intended for Clement XII. himselfy and 
are of the same period as the Politick Testament.” The author is 
particularly anuions to specify those disorders and abuses which most 
ufgenrtly demanded reform. 

After dwelling for a time on the melancholy spectacle of so many 
assassinations continually occurring in the States of the Church, computed 
at a thouAnd yearly, even exclusive of Rome and the four lotions, — 
the author being of opinion that the measures taken by other powers for 
the prevfsntion of such crime should be inquired into, — he then comes to 
the finances. He estimates the yearly deficit at 120,000 scudi, and 
makes the proposals that follow :-^l. The dismissal of officers who re- 
ceived large pay witiiout even residing in their garrisons. 2, Reduction 
of the expenditure in the palace. 3. Administration of the dogana by 
the state itself, instead of fiirming it out ; which last he condemns on the 
further ground that the farmers opposed ^1 pre^ibitions of foreign manu- 
fiusture. 4. Restriction of the influence exercised by subordinate officials, 
who derived an advant^ from the increase of taxes. He remarks that 
the annona could not maintain itself, because there was so large an im- 
portation both from Turkey and the north, that the corndealer could not 
make head against the competition. He is above all amazed and 
shocked to see so much money sent out of the country for cattle, oil, and 
wine, all which were possessed in superfluity at home. ” What could it 
signify if people did pay a little more for these articles, when by this 
means the money, ‘ that life-blood of the state/ was drculating where it 
ought The holders of the monti, who drew their interests Iiodi the 
country withoat residing in it, should at least be taxed, as was done in 
the ease of absentee feudatories in the neighbouring kingdom of Naples. 

Capello regards the state of the March, where the number of inhabitants 
dimii^ed yearly, as particularly deplorable. He attributes this dete- 
riorated condition of Ancona principally to the heavy restnetions im- 
posed on the exportation of com. This was absolutely prohibited between 
the months of June and October, and permitted iluring the rest of the 
year only after payment of ceitaiii does, the produce of which was but of 
trifling importance to the treasury, while their effect on the market was 
that mey caused the foreign customer to seek cheaper com elsewhere. 
The fair of Sinigaglia prov^ injurious, because it rendered the districts 
sniToundiiig dependent on foreign aapplies. To be convinced of tbia^ 
one need only pass through Urbino, the March, and Umbria, where 
neither arts nor prosperity were any longer to be found, but all was in a 
state of profound decay. 

The author conjures the pope to appoint a congregation, for the pur- 

C ee of seeking esospeflfrom these e^s j he recommends that the 
rs should be few, but careftilly chosen ; and above all, that able aiwl 
upright officials diould be retained, while ill others should be punUied. 

Three,” he condudes, are the hopes cherisbed by the subjects of 
your holiness.” 
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No. 160. 

Pr4^t?Mimenr{> per lo ntaio ecclesiastico, ^Precautionary and 
remedial measures for the Papal States.] (MS- Rome. 
Autograph for the otficers of state.) 

We here a further proof that in these dominions alsoitherp were 
pUiM formed for the introdurtion of the mercantile system, which was at 
that time so greatly approved in Europe ; and if these had been vigor- 
Dusly acted on, a certain impulse might perhaps have been imparted to 
the commerce of the country. But the misfortune of the Roman ad- 
minLslration was, that each succeeding pontiff was anmons to adopt 
meiaHires directly opposed to what had been thought good by his prede- 
oeecor. We have an example of this in the document before us. 

In the year 1719 the importation of foreign cloths from Venice. 
Naple«; and more than all from Germany, had increased to such an 
extenr that Cleinont XI. considered it ]ir4;e8SBry to prohibit it altogether. 
We did the two decrees to that effect, of August 7^ 1719, and August 1, 
47*30, alluded to in Yergani, “della iinportanza del nuovo siatema d? 

Hut wbeik Vergam denies that they did any good, he is 
doubtless in error. Even in the year 1728, the impulse received by the 
industry of the Roman states is remarked on bv Pietro Capello. In our 
Provediraento,'' which was composed under Clement XI., it is ex- 
pressly aiSrmed that niaiiurafCures had shewn an immediate increase, the 
d&rect consequence of that very prohibition. Innocent XIII. and 
Meneilict XITl ronfinned it. [“ lii a few years new manafactoric? for 
woollens, 4kr. were erected at the cost of private individuals m ii)«ay 
towns and distnets of the state, together with folling-mills, dye-houses. 
aii4 othfer bnihUngs, more partioolarly in Nami, Perugia, &c/'' ' 

But m the year 1735, a congregation appointed by Clement Xll. 
thought it best to remove this prohibition, and to permit Uip iinporU^ion 
of cloth, at a duty ot 12 per cent. :n ^ provinces, and 20 in Rome. 
The coiise«|ncnce was, — at least as tbt; document before us affirms, — that 
the manufoctorles so lately established went i i ruin. The author calcn- 
klHi that 100,000 scudi were sent out of the country for cloths; be 
deskea a ranewial of the probibitiim, and Would have it excendM to silk 
f^s ; but 1 do not find that his representations produced any effiset. 


No. 16M 

AHri pr^^vedwenti di '•omme^rio, fFintl^T comtuercial 
regulation.^.] (MS. Rome.) 

This document presents a conOrmatiOD of the remark that the Roman 
mauufiiritarea had received a momentary hn pulse from the above-mentiMMi 
firoAttiitieA, and renews the old complaints against the prohibition of 
oslmrta. I^ra were so many Bimgs brought fromlViscanv; W if anyone 
nwf to aapeirt but a measure of com. he would be punish^ by eonhaca* 
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tion of his property, excommunicatioii, — nay, even the loss of life. An 
extreme confusion of the currency bad moreover taken place in the Eccle- 
siastical States as well aa in Germany. The papal coin was too heavy, 
althou^ Innocent XI. and Clement XI. had already issued some that was 
lighter. A quantity of foreign money, on which great loss was suffered, 
obtained currency. The pope was pressed to coin money of a lighter sort 
on his part also, as he had a&ea.dy begun to do in respect of the zechins. 

Many other documents of a similar import lie before us ; but to make 
extracts horn all would lead us too far into detail. It must suflBce us to 
have remarked, that in the Roman states also, the commercial and eoo- 
nomic tendem^ prevailing in the rest of Europe had found acoqfrtanoe, 
although tiiey were fmvented from producing their due effect by peculiar 
cireumstances,-— the constitution of the pap^ state, and its ineradicdble 
abuses. They were besides opposed by the listless habits of the aristocracy, 
the pleasures they found in a hfe of mere enjoyment— without any other 
object-*the delights of doing nothing. The Gorman, Winckelmann, was 
enchanted on arriving in It^y soon after this period. Tbid habits of life 
prevaUing there were to him aa a deliverance from the restless activity 
and rigid subordination to rule, of his native regions ; and the man of 
learning was right, so foi as he was himself concemed ; he had need of 
leisure, and of a place where the importance of his Ikvouiite studies was 
acknowledged : he {required to breathe a freer air, and these were tbiuigs 
that for the moment and for private life might be fairly plaoed in the 
balance. But a nation can bf^ome prosperous and powerM only by the 
-exertion of its most strenuous efforts, steadily put forth on all sides. 


No. 162. 

Rdazione 28 9^'^' 1737 del N, U. Aluiee Mocmigo IV, e 
Pro<f ritamato di Roma. [[Report presented on his 
return from the Roman embassy by Alaise Mocenigo IV., 
29 Oct. 1737- [1 (A^enotian Archives.) 

We are here made acquainted with the impediments presented by die 
Rmnan government to the prosperity of its subjects. Mocenigo is by no 
means addicted to cavilling, he acknowledges the inoreaseoftrademAneoiin, 
and even conoiders it a subject of soma anxiety for Venice : he admits ttm 
administration of justice also to be in a sound condition, more eapecially in 
the Rots, but he declares the general government to be cormpt from the 
very foundation : breach of trust ana dishonesty were the order of the 
day-*the expenditure exceeded the income, and there was no prospect 
of a remedy. Pope Clement had betaken himself to the expedient of 
lotteries ; but Moemugo declares them to be pernicious in the highest 
degree,— Tevidimte esterminio e mina de’ popoli’' ['* the obvious desfrac- 
tion and min of the people.^’] 

The ambassador considers Pope Clement Xil. to have been more distiii<- 
guMied by the qualities of a gentleman and magnificent prelate, llten by 
the talent and power requir^ for sustaining tlm ponderous buitiMn of 
the papacy. He describes the pontiff and his government by the followlgf 
few ontlinca only : — 
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present pontificate is principally favourable to such onder- 
taluDfpi as present an aspect of nobility and magnificence, these having 
beea ever ue inelination of the pope fiom kis youth up,~a taste whidi 
is stdi maintained in hia declining and decrepit ^ by the character and 
influeiice of Ida nepheip, Cardin^ Cnraini, who is mom distinguiahed by 
hia love erf the fine arts, and by hia courteous mode of transacting bnai- 
nesfi than for any real efficiency in the affairs of government. The 
eourse of events in the dedining pontificate'^uring whidi hia eminence 
has for the niost part conducted tlm government— rendens clear testimony 
to this fset, and it may be affirmed that the violent contentiona entered 
incii with almost all the courts must have totally overwhelmed the cardi- 
naif had he not been sustained by the credit acquired by his disinter- 
eatadiMiB of character, and from its being known that to failures are 
altributable to want of Ulent, rather than to evil intentions. It is true 
that Rome does not excuse him for the determination with which he 
touts on disposing of all political affairs, and to extreme jealousy of 
fain aulhonty ; for this has induced him to remove Cardinal Riviera from 
the ministry, although he was rhe most able of the ministers, and to sub- 
fbtnte Cardinal Firau in bis place, that he may control all things as he 
ptoics and ^suffer no oontradietion. As respects other matters, however, 
whether ic be from inclination ct viKue, oertam it is, that throughout the 
pofitifirate of Clement XII., and after having had the absolute disposal 
^ fsbe pontifical treasures for seveii years, the house of Corsini lias not 
its patrimonial revenues by 8,000 scudi yearly,— a very rare 

ample.”] 

Bnt the nephew of the pope had once more extensive power, thougn he 
ilul not enrich himself i the senretary of state was entireJy dependent on 
hiiu, and no one uiuld venture to confide in the expressions of the latter, if 
he were luit sure of the ninihcw. 

From domestic afhu« Mocenigo proceeds to the rdations with foreign 
coorta, which, os before reiuarkeci. became daily more diflicalt. 1 extract 
the loUowiug passage entire, on aecount of its imporUDL'e to the history erf 
die contentions arising from ecckatotical rights : — 

The court of Naples labours continually for the aholitiou of the 
nctmtooied investiture, availing itself of aU irgunMinU, legal, historical, 
and nainral ; nor would its success be improbable, if the king Don 
Carlo would oonasnt to a solemn ronunciation of all his daims to Castro 
and Ronciglioiie. Rut tins m not aU ; for the NeapoUtane, led op by ihe 
affguments of their law-schools, are so profoundly immical to the oou^ of 
Rome, Ctaac they seek by every means to withdraw from ^teir dependanoe 
na timpope in dl temporal matters ; thus new n^gulations are 6mj made, 
and new preteamoas i^onstantiy put forward, all so well sustained by 
tltor 1 ^ writers, Ihal the Roman court is more than e^-er embanraspBdt 
and lisa slready been compelled to rdinqUiaL a thrge part, that it psay 
tato to rcatin saJhty. Tim jmto of to motto is, that time rdtonu 
pnaictolly to eurich to royal treasuiy, and tbareW to diaiiniab .the 
fMwtiAcal nvenuee and autbori^ in those states* F ather tolito , a 
PMs of mtrfsund learniog and ability, is the great advooatc of {|is eSwi of 
Niptes tti Rome, and is the more detent, from to fact tot, during his 
leiig prictiiOal acquaintance with the Roman mrivopolis, be has pmMtralad 
to mysteries of the papacy to the very bottom, and posseisiiig a most 
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felidtona memory, he is enabled to use all his acquirements at the most 
useful moment. 

** Hie great support of the Neapolitan court is that of Spain, where 
the irritation appears of late to have risen to excess, and to have given 
oc43asion for those noisy demands of reform in the dataria, and for the 
restoration of the royal right of patronage, concerning which I have 
frequently had the honour of writing to your serenity in my respectful 
despatches ; these are now set at rest, but by an arrangement more 
favourable to the court of Spain than to that of Rome. 

Tlie court of Tnnn, holding a steady course of policy, and protected by 
the bulla and concessions of Benedict XIll., has never sufiered itself 
to depart for a moment from those essential principles which have now 
been shaken, and too lightly assailed by the present pontificate. Cardinal 
Albani, a man who has not his equsl for sagacity and resolution, has 
hitherto maintained the cause of that court with the utmost efficiency, and 
that with such effect that he has never suffered the menaces of the present 
pontiff to be carried into execution, and is likely to proceeil quite as pros- 
perously with his successor. 

'* The court of France has also found some cause of quarrel in the affairs 
of Poland ; but they were of so little moment, that the French court may be 
still considered the only one well disposed and firmly attached to the 
present pontificate ; and that because in regard to ecclesiastical affairs, 
France has little or nothing left to discuss with Rome, both parties stead- 
fastly adhering to the concordats and the pragmatical ; or chiefly, perhaps, 
because Rome proceeds more cautiously towards France than towards 
other countries, with respect to the introduction, maiutenance, or oppo- 
sition of any innovations that may present themselves. Cardinal Fleury, 
who is ever to be extolled as the grand exemplar of profound statesman- 
ship, has always found means to hold political relations in subjection to 
those of religion, without ever permitting the spiritual authority to be 
confounded with the temporal power, and this has caused the court of 
Rome constantly to confine herself within her due limits throughout 
all his ministry, — nay, she Jias displayed so much condescension towards 
him, that she would have constitu^ him the arbiter of all her differeuces, 
if the other potentates had not dreaded the perfect equity aud impartiality 
of that great master in statesmanship. 

** There were very serious embarrassments, and they are not yet entirely 
adjusted with the court of Portugal, where the character of the king 
makes his pretensions acquire more vigour and obstinacy in proportion 
as they are resisted ; and to speak In plain words, the dissensions of the 
papal state with Portugal aud Spain, having Huspende^l for some time past 
the rich revenues derlv^ from those vast kingdoms, have almost broken 
up the court and city of Rome, where thousands of families have been 
ri-duced of late yean from opulence to poverty, and an equal number from 
a sufficiency to absolute went. 'Fhe coDsequonee of this is, that the dis- 
posal of a large number of benefices in Spain, Portugal, and the kiim^dom 
of Naplss remains sn^nded ; and since there is a probability that the 
patron^ of these livings will be ultimately vested in the tempond aatho> 
rity under those sovereignB, very many of their subjects, Mth of the 
secular and regular clergy, formerly contributing to the maukteaanee of 
the Roman court, now abandon it ; besides that not a few of the Romans 
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OuiDBelT^ indiioed to cultivate the favour of Hiose foreign powers, 
either by their avarice or their necessities. Tae conduct of the court of Rome 
with respect to the claim of that prince to have the cardinal, bis son, 
4 iaiie patriarch of Lisbon, has been very singular and curious. It was 
eoiisidered hy the king to be an indispensable condition to the arrange- 
moftt of the questions pending between the two courts, that this distioc- 
tion idiould be conferred ; and the pope, proceeding in respect accord- 
ing U> the wonted Roman fashion, appeared sometimes almost eager to 
comply with the wishes of the king, while at other times he seemed alto- 
gether averse to the proposal. The matter is not yet decided, and in 
whatever manner It shall be settled, is certain to present argument for no 
amall discussion, and even, perhaps, for contentious among the other 
sovereigns. 

^ The pretender was formerly an object of extreme interest to the court 
of Rome, which flattered itself with the hope nf obtaining support from 
the Freudi and Spanish courts, since both were united in the house of 
Bourbon ; but now that the jealousy existing between the elder line and 
the younge* branch has become maDifest, and since it bos been made 
avid^t ti$t the queen of Spain has in truth no other interest in view than 
the aggrandixemeiil uf her two sons, the exiled pretender and his deserv- 
ing family have at once become objects of anxiety, rather than of hope, 
to many in Rome. 

The eon^ror has caused the present ministry of Rome to tremble ; nay^ 
diies m fittll, because it is seen that ho has himself set the example of 
vHrodneing into his Italian stares such reforms of abuses as must in time 
present sn example extremely prejudicial to the Romans ; but what is still 
morn serious fur them, he had scarcely sent his troops into Taacany 
before similar measures were euteicd on there, so that among all the states 
bejyond die dominion of Rome, there is not one which continues to walk^ 
blitdiy m the footsteps of past ages. Tbe r^mrt of Vienna, having 60Bsd|B 
time since made the distinctions conferred on the Spaoiards, who ar^^ 
fittlc loved by the Roman people^ a decided ground of quarrel, has thus 
oompletfily gained to itself the favour of the RtHuans, both in the city 
and state ^ and this bss been ma^ntaued hy most .sagacious proceedings on 
Uko part of the imprnal ministers and emissaries, so that we have the miuveU 
ioua state of things, of t)ie whole Roman people declaring in favoiw of- 
ibe emperor. The mterest of \ht Coraini is, neverthelm, so atrpQg in 
tlw pnmal day, that no sacrifice is refused that can help to^n ihe 
foifiiddiHp of the emperor ; a fact of which the most excellent senaiq haa 
abtttkdanl proofs in the direction of affairs now in progress/'] 


No. 163. , 1 ^ 

JMewmeo rW iVi. n, Fratus. Fenifr Hfornolo amiu- 
di jRomOf 1744^ 24 Apr. ^Report piefientod bj 
. j^ECEBOo Teoier on hie return from the Roman eadNURV, 
April, 1744.3 

^ Vli^ is uafortMatdy only two hoeo leavea rctstiilg to BenedkE XIV. 
^Kipwoimmiia that ihe oartSnab woaM 
TOa. IIL 8 I 
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of themselves. He was exalted rather by his own rare Tirtues, by the 
peculiar events of that conclave, and by its well-known protractioop than 
by any actual desire on the part of Use cardinals who elected him. It was 
the work of the Holy Spirit alone.’*] 

[■* The pontiff,” he proceeds to remark, ** endowed with a sincere and 
upright mind, would never practise any of those arts which are calhfd 
‘ Romanesque the same open character which be displayed without 
reserve as prelate, he continued to exhibit as Cardinal Lambertini, and ; 
may be safely said to have shewn no other as pope.”] 


No. Ifi4. 

Relazione di Aluise Mocenit/o JV, KatT ritornato amhagmat. 
di Roma^ 1750, 14 Apr. [[Report presented by Aluise 
Mocenigo IV. on his return from the Roman emba.ssy, 
14 April, 1750.] 

This ambassador is not the ‘‘Aluise Mocenigo IV.,” whose report of 
1737 we have given above (see No. 162). The first was a son of Aluise 
Mocenigo HI. ; the present ambassador is a son of Aluise Mocenigo I. ’ 
Unfortunately he also has contented himself with three leaves. In the 
absence of any large amount of authentic intelligencf , relating to the 
Roman court at this period, I wilUgive the most important passages 
entire. 

[“ The reigning pontiff, Benedict XIV., has not only been employed 
in no nunciature to any court, but he has never been even charged with 
auy legation. Ue was raised to the rank of cardinal when bishop of 
^noona, and was elevated to the supreme station which he now holds 
^lien archbishop of Bologna. He is well versed, by lung practice from 
his earliest years, in the affairs of the Curia, and is certainly not unmind- 
ful of that advantage ; besides which he piques himself on being a profound 
canonist and finished lawyer ; nor does he consider himself inferior as a 
decretalist, his studies in which department he does not neglect even to 
the present day. He is very partial to his auditor Monsignor ArgiviU 
liera, for this cause, that he pursues the same course of learning. 
This conformity of dispositions and of maxims between the fvipe and his 
auditor renders the latter a man of importance in this pontificate; for 
whereas in his oflbiial duties, which are restricted to civil inspections only, 
be would eqjoy no other advantage than that of doily access to the sove* 
reign, he is now admitted to give his opinion respecting affairs of State, 
To say the truth, he is a man of probity, bnt of no experience in the affiira 
of foreign courts ; be is austere and inaccessible, reserved in general 
intercourse, not only with strangers, but even with the members of the 
Curia themsdvea. By the extraordinary favour shewn to him, he seeme to 
dispute with Cardinal Valenti, the secretary of state, those advantages of 
access to the pope, which the high qualities of that prelate, whenever bs is 
pleased to demand them, must yet always obtain for him, and wl^kdt 
belong to bim on all occasions of great importance or difficulty^. Baf* 1 . 
am falling into prolixity and needless repetition] for my most exce^lb* 
predecessors will have told you all that was requiredf concerning this aiij|U 
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neat parioa, so profoundly eersed in araira of state and policy, a miniated 
of somuch ptudence and ezperileDcet and of manners so courteous ; nor 
hare 1 any thing to add respecting him, eacept that the office of chamber- 
lain of the Holy Church has been conferred on him by his holiness during 
, my emWsy. That very honourable and lucrative charge bos indeed bm 
oonfermed to Cardinal Valenti, even after the death of the pontiff, and 
this will cause him to be still necessary and sought after, even though 
jealouayi envy, &nd ill-will should seek to employ their strength against 
him, when he no longer holds the office of secretary of state. He is for 
the present exempt from these aaaailanta, not because he is guarded on all 
sides, so much as l«ecause he is ever prepared to confront them and to 
pwr every blow : if he think the matter deserving of notice, he joins 
rotnbat; if otherwise, he lets it pass. In addition to the above-men- 
tioned auditor of the pope, there is also the datary, Monsignor Millo, no 
great friend of his ; for although in my time there was an appearance of 
rcronciUation between them, yet there was no reality in their friendship, 
and the said datary is rather of the party of the auditor. These three 
may be said to be all who have any real participation in state 
affairs, or who understand them ; but if the two prelates are accepted for 
the reasons aforesaid, and (he cardinal manages to make himself necessary 
for many well-known causes, there are, nevertheless, orcasictis on which 
the pope, though hearing them all, will afterwards decide after bis own 
naaifier, and contrary to their couiisehi. And further, if there be other 
vesy dlsijtjgaished men among the members of the Curia, they have no 
$reat influence in the present puiitificale, at least in relation to the pr?D- 
cipal affairs of state. One is Cardinal Passionei, a mau of most studiomi 
hshitii, and attached tc science ; he is a minister of experience, having 
heM fnany nuncialurest, yet he is only employed as secretary of bricb. 
.\mong the chief favourites of the pope is Cardinal Girolamo, promaj9r«.’f; 
demo, and uncle of the young prelate, Monsignor Marcaotonio Colonna^" 
mnygiorduomo : but he gives kimfielf no trouble respecting any thing 
that does not atbet bis own particular wishes. The secretary of accounts^ 
Motia»|Enmr Antonio Rota, is known to the pope, ti» the sacred college 
ec huf^. and above all to the congregstiona ' coram sanrtissimo/ as m 
men of the most refined policy and most subtle powers of thought, 
than whom no better could be found when the adjustment of some fendgii 
dMtelty is demanded, or some trait of sagacity ia required ; but olthMg^ 
bk utility is so well understood that he is admitted into all congrega^na 
and appeof a iu despite uf his gout, yet he has no more important matter 
CUhAM to hia control than ^cse ol his office, and the caanoltiea arising 
ln»ii is.**] 


No. 166. 

ZuUiM Melazione di Roma 15 1Tf8« 

fi^mi Girolamo Julian, 15 Deo. 17a^j 

itWurdi the efbse of the republic, there was seen to be a fUHng off ip 
Him uhich hdff towmly eriated towards Ua kind et 
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The reports become shorter. The obserrations they present are not to 
be compared with those of the older writers for penetration and compre- 
hensiveness. 

Zulian, whose report is the last that I have seen^ no Ioniser discusses 
queations of policy, of foreign giFairSk or the personal qadities of the 
pontiff Pius VI. He confines himself entirely to certain leading features 
of the internal administration. 

He informs us that the papal treasury exhibited a coMderable deficit, 
which was further increased by the extraordinary expenditure, the^build-. 
ing of the sacristy of St. Peter’s, and the labours proceeding in the 
Pontine marshes, which together had perhaps already cost two millions. 
Attempts were made tu meet this deficiency by anticipation of the revenue, 
and by the creation of a paper currency. There was, besides, much mouey 
sent out of the cx»uatry. [“ The hemp, silks, and woollens exported from 
the state do not compensate for the salt-fish, lead, drugs, and great 
variety of manufactures imported, more particularly from Germany and 
IVance. The principal means of balancing the commerce of the nation 
ought to be thp corn-trade ; hwt the necessity for regulating it by artificial 
arrangements, that Rome may always be assured of a supply of corn at 
low prices, lenders that trade a poor and often losing one. From these 
causes agriculture is depressed, and there often happen dearths of such a ‘ 
kind as to make it needful that com should be purchased at high prices 
from foreign countries. It is thus the general opinion that this trade, 
upon the whole, produces very little profit to the nation. Thu state is in 
debt to almost t^rery country with which it is connected ; to which mnsi , 
in great measure be attributed that rapid outpouring of money which 
depresses its credit, causes its bills to be always at a discount, and aggra- ' 
vates the poverty of the papacy. It is the common belief that Rome is ^ 
more profitably connected with the exchange of Venice than with any 
other, on account of the various kinds of merchandise which the pontifical 
states furnish to those of your serenity.”] 

The measures adopted for the relief of the country by Fins VT. ore welj 
known. They are discasjfsed in this report, but with no very great depth 
of thought. ^ 

Zulian remarks that Pius VI. had rendered the cardinals yet more 
insignificant than they previously were. On the return of the pontiff 
from Vienna, he had put off the sacred college with obscure and in- 
sufficient notices. It is true that he may be said to have had but very 
little to relate ; but the fact is true. The secrefanr of state, Flallavicinj, 
Ml excellent and distinguiethed man, was incapable of efieiting much in 
the way of busineas, bec-ause he was continually out of health. The 
^nmion that Rezzouico was the person whose influence was 
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